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An Earnest Purpose, 
Earnestly Pursued 


To make every car so sound and 
good that it will inevitably make 
a friend. . . . Such is the guiding 
spirit of the entire Oakland-Pontiac 
organization. .. . Itis the spirit of the 
executives, of the engineers at their 
drawing boards, of Oakland-Pontiac sales and 
service representatives. ... It is not a studied, 
artificial atmosphere, but the policy of men 


who sincerely prefer to serve well—who have 
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with Bodies by Fisher 
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MAKING 
NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING 
THE OLD 


a model plant and unlimited re- 
sources to aid them—who believe 
in endowing their products with 
that extra goodness and reliability 
which are the real key to making 
new friends and keeping the old. 
. . . You find pleasing evidence 
at your local dealer’s of how fully 
Oakland and Pontiac cars reflect 
this spirit. Your dealer offers these fine auto- 
mobiles in Fisher body types which embody 
the same ideals of quality and value as the 


Oakland and Pontiac chassis mechanisms. 
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ISE men for 
centuries 
have gone to the 
book of nature as 
a textbook in the 
art of living. An 
up-to-date textitis, 
too, with lessons as 
fresh today as they 
were in the first 
moments of time. 
Greatest among the age-old, ageless lessons 
spread before us on country road, on seashore, 
mountain, desert, is the study in rhythm. Day 
and night the tides of the Pacific rise and fall, 
ebb and flow. Day follows night and night 
follows day without variance. Monthly the 
moon repeats its lovely cycle. Season follows 
season and new year follows new year with 
endless precision. 
There is rhythmic beauty in the curves of 
live oak and madrone; in the arrangement of 
branches on every tree trunk and of leaves on 


every twig. There is rhythmic grace in trailing 
eucalyptus leaves, in floating banners of moss; 
in the swinging curve of a canyon road; in the 





swooping flight of 
a bird; in the open- 
ing and closing of 
a golden poppy. 

‘There is rhythm 
inus human beings, 
in all our life proc- 
esses—the beat- 
ing of our hearts, 
our breathing, our 
waking and sleep- 
ing. Our games and recreation— dancing, march- 
ing, walking, swimming, rowing, golf, tennis, 
even football—are built on rhythm. So too is all 
our lasting art, in music, painting, sculpture. 
We have even applied the laws of rhythm 
mechanically in building clocks and motors, and 
we have harnessed the rhythmic waves of energy 
to give us the telephone, the telegraph, the radio. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY LLOYD MC FPARLING 


SUNSET GOLD 


HAT is the lesson in all this? It is 

simple. If you would be happy, get in 
step with the universe. “Accept life, walk with 
it—don’t fight against nature, against time. 
Feel yourself a part of the great parade of crea- 
tion, and swing along! 
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IS A GLAMOROUS SETTING» 





Ine clear flashing beauty of Fostoria lends en- 
chantment alike to the formal dinner and the 
ntimate and casual meal. It is a practical treasure 
n that it is durable as well as beautiful... . You 
‘an trust it with hot or cold foods, it will not 
rack. In fact, that seeming fragility which is so 
nuch a part of its beauty, is merely an illusion. 
fostoria can be handled as though it were china. 

And what possibilities the Fostoria colors offer 
or a charming table! The clear tinted glass is a 
serfect foil for food. Try serving each course in 





complete and varied line of Fostoria stemware . . 


a different color. . . . Or combine several colors 
for the setting itself. Rose and Azure can be 
brought together with pleasing individuality; 
Crystal and Ebony achieve sophistication and 
elegance; the golden Topaz is brilliant alone . 

or can be combined effectively with Amber, or 
with Green....Drop into the Fostoria depart- 
ment of your favorite shop and experiment with 
color. You should, just for your own education, 
see the new Fostoria designs. You are sure to 


find them stimulating. 


You can buy as many pieces of any set as you desire, for Fostoria 
is sold on the OPEN-STOCK PLAN. It can be bought for moderate prices 


at the best shops throughout the country. You will be interested in the 


. and the many color- 


ful vases of exquisite design. Fostoria comes etched or plain. Send for 
“The New Little Book About Glassware.’’ It is full of suggestions 
for table settings and decorations. The Fostoria Glass Company, 


Department S-1, Moundsville, West Virginia. 
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An interior view of the cabin sketched 
on opposite page. Note the “‘built-ins’’ 


Hyery westerner wants a cabin! Isn’t that true? 
Perhaps it is the nearness to pioneer days that 
makes us so alive to the call of mountain forests and 
ocean sands. Whatever the reason may be, we do like 
and long for and plan for a charming little “second home” 
in the mountains or on the seashore, where we may 
spend week-ends and vacation days at any time of year, 
living comfortably though simply while communing with 
nature to our hearts’ content. 
The planning of a mountain cabin or beach cottage 
deserves just as careful and thoughtful consideration as 


The porch pillars of logs are interesting in 
this attractive stone cabin. Photographs, 
courtesy of Lake Tahoe Properties Company 


the planning of a real home, though the actual 
construction is likely 
S¢ ale. 

First of all must come study of the use 
to which the cabin is to be put. The number 
in the family and the number of guests likely 
to be included are the first consideration, for 
“week-end cabin” synonym 


to be on a fairly simple 


some 


hould not ea 
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CABES 


There's a Good Suggestic 


for active discomfort. Crowding may be jolly for a f 
hours or possibly for one night, but never for longer th 
that. The right amount of space, then, is the fi 
essential to a happy week-end home. 

But let us think about externals first, and come bz 
to the further study of space and room arrangemeni 
little later. 

It is taken for granted, usually, that the mount 
cabin will be designed and constructed along rustic lin 
in order better to harmonize with its surroundings a 
to fit into the picturesqueness of its setting. Mu 
depends, of course, on the materials most readily 
practically obtained and used. 

One commonly associates the name “cabin” wit 
house built of logs. These week-end mountain abod 
however, while retaining the name of cabin are tod 
built of various materials. One popular material, dou 
less because of its being easily handled, is ordin: 
lumber. Moreover, for the sake of economy and 
simplifying construction work, it is usually used for 1 
walls in broad board widths of eight, ten or twe 
inches, and set oes with the cracks battened w 
narrow strips % or 3g inches thick. 

Logs, or at least log effects are in high favor. Inste 
of the whole logs, however, slabs sawed from the 

usually four to the log, are now more often employ 
These are obtainable in most localities already c 
and at exceptionally moderate prices. They | 

used for the outside walls very much in the sa 


Had you thought of using railroad ties 
fora cabin? We hadn’t until we saw this 
photograph of a guest house at Zephyr 
Cove. The rustic porch railing offers 
another practical idea for ‘‘cabineers”’ 
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way as boards, except that 
they will bé set horizontally. 

Stone, either cobble, split, 
or the miscellaneous pick-up 
kind, is also much in de- 
mand, especially if obtain- 
able on the building site it- 
self or nearby, for transpor- ! 
tation of materials into such 
localities is invariably a | 
problem to be considered. 
Stone has one very impor- 
tant point in its favor: it 
makes the cabin more nearly fireproof, always a big asset 
in districts where forest fires are a possibility. 

Frame and stucco cabins are also beginning to make 
their appearance in some mountain retreats; but, except 
in those places where a community of vacationists has 
sprung up, they are really a little too “dressy” in appear- 
ance to seem suited to the usual mountain environment. 

Whatever material is used for the outside walls, a cer- 
tain amount of lumber will be required for finish about 
doors and windows and for the interior. The roof ordi- 
narily is of either common shingles or shakes, because 
they are the more easily laid by the amateur builder, 
and at the same time produce a very suitable effect. 
Composition roofing, preferably given a finish of 
crushed stone or crushed brick to make it fit into 
the landscape with greater naturalness, is also 


Following the example of our pioneer grand- 
mothers, we must plant flowers around 
our cabin doors. Below isa pleasant arrange- 
ment of native plants. Photograph, cour- 
tesy of Leonard and Holt, San Francisco 
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Floor plan 
of cabin 
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A compact week-end home for a small family 


effective. The interior walls, where strict 
economy prevails, are often left without any 
special finish. This is notably true of the real 
log cabin. On the other hand, the stone 
house is sometimes finished inside with a coat 
of plaster, perhaps put on by the owner as he 
finds time for the task. Composition wall- 
board, with the joints battened in panel fashion, is com- 
monly employed in the better appointed cabins, and 
makes a highly satisfactory finish. 

Mountain houses of this kind are almost invariably 
small, sometimes—at least in their early career—con- 
sisting of only one or two rooms. In other cases they 
may have three or four or even five rooms. Frequently 
they are built in installments of a room at a time, the 
beginning being made with a single all-purpose room. 
This constitutes a very practicable method for the person 


















Note how the corners of this cabin have 
been finished with upright logs. Photo- 
¢graph, Shevlin, Carpenter and Clarke Co. 





of restricted time and means, provided the 
start be made with the ultimate additions 
properly planned. 

Possibilities i in the matter of planning room 
arrangement in the mountain cabin, because 
of its usual smallness, are somew hat limited, 
but it is interesting to study what may be 
done. (Continued on the following page. 
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Here is a cabin in the Mt. Hood country, 
built like a small club house with bunks 
similar to Pullman berths. The owner 
can entertain twenty guests at one time 


A dining room, as a separate division, is 
generally regarded as superfluous. Instead, 
there will be a large living room, which will 
also serve as the dining room. This room, 
since seenige accommodations are limited, 
may very well be provided with a conce aled 
bed of some kind, perhaps located in a spe- 
cial closet ready to be drawn into service 
when needed. Day beds, too, 
are excellent for both day and 
night use. The ideal mountain 
home living room will certainly 
have a fireplace. With a roar- 
ing wood fire on 
its hearth, there 
is no other one 
thing that makes 
for more enjoy- 
able evenings or 
rainy days in 
such surround- 
ings. There may 
also be a built-in 
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seat or two, and of 
built-in shelves cabin 
for books—a nec- 

essary. part of 


cabin equipment. 

In addition to this main room, there should, eventually 
at any rate, be at least one exclusive bedroom, and, of 
course, a small kitchen. The former is preferably planned 
to include a closet, since space for storing things is always 
desirable, even during absences, and the latter will of 
course have a sink, and enclosed shelves for dishes and 
staple supplies. Sometimes there is a real bath room, 
fully equipped, but in most cases, even in the fairly well 
appointed cabins, it will be limited to a small shower 
room. The cabin’s equipment in the latter respect will, 
quite naturally, depend very largely on the facilities that 
may be arranged for running water and for drainage, 
often depending, in turn, on one’s willingness to go to 
the trouble and expense of making the necessary provi- 
sions therefor in the way of piping, septic tank, etc. 

A feature particularly desirable in the mountain cabin 
is a special sleeping porch, and it should be so planned 
that its occupants may sleep practically out-of-doors. 

The beach cottage frequently assumes the aspects of a 
quite up-to-date city 
home. It is also often a 
mere shack. The happy 
medium, perhaps, is 
struck in the modest little 
cottage of three, four or 
five rooms, assuming that 
it is reasonably neat and 
attractiveinarchitectural 
style and has its interior 
planned for affording the 
ordinary comforts and 
conveniences. Indeed, 
since it will probably be 
used only for the summer 
months, and then mainly 
over week-ends and dur 
ing vacations, there 
little reason, save in 
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exceptional cases, for making the beach house anythir 
very costly or elaborate. It can be practical and enjoy 
able, yet economical. | 

Ordinary lumber is by far the most extensively use 
for houses of this kind, and since it is the least expensix 
form of construction, the walls are commonly boarde 
vertically and battened. Wide siding, however, is al. 
much employed, and shingled walls likewise find co, 
siderable favor. Stucco comes second to all-wood f 
such purposes. The roof is usually of either shingles 
composition roofing. 

There are several points in the planning of a bea 
house that deserve stressing. One is that, due to t 
usual breeziness of the location, an ordinary open por 
is rarely of practical use. It should be glassed in, eith 
wholly or in part. Sometimes it is so protected only 
the ends, but more often it is enclosed entirely, maki, 
areal sun porch. It then becomes enjoyably serviceal, 
at all times, as a lounging place during the day and 
emergency sleeping place at night. 

The usual bath room is not often regarded necessa1 
It is presumed that the bathing will be done in the ocez 
There will ordinarily be, instead, a shower, and tl) 
should be directly accessible from the outside. Su: 
arrangement eliminates the necessity of passing throu 


A well-arranged floor 
plan for small beach 
cottage with garage in- 
corporated. This type 


ir 4 + DED Roort 
is inexpensive to build R 


10-0" x12'-9” 


/ LIVING ¢ DINING 
Room 
13-6" 10'-0” 


30°0" 


GARAGE. 
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The noteworthy idea i 
this cottage by the seai| 
the unique garage a1) 
rangement; windows i. 
the garage doors add t 
the appearance of th| 
house. The only thin) 
lacking is a fireplac 
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ther rooms in a dripping or sand-laden bathing suit, in 
rder to reach it. From this shower one should be able to 
sach conveniently a bedroom or other place for dressing. 
n attached or built-in garage is another desirable fea- 
ire of the beach cottage, for fog and salt air are bad 
wr the finish of acar. This plan not only makes for con- 
enience, but economizes on ground space and usually 
sults in a saving in the building cost. It is sometimes 
cated, if the building site be suitably sloping, under 
yme part of the house itself; in others it may be attached 
) one side or to the rear, depending upon accessibility. 

Umbrellas and seats for use on the beach will at least 
ventually become a part of the equipment of the seaside 
ome. A convenient storage place for them may be 
‘eated by providing the porch or even the living room 
ith box seats. 

It is generally desirable that the living room be com- 
aratively large, for there will come times when friends 
re to be entertained. This room is also made the more 
ijoyable by a good fireplace, for there will be occasional 
ays and evenings when the unheated beach house will 
> uncomfortably chilly. Built-in seats and book shelves 
ill further add to its enticement on such occasions. 

As in the usual mountain cabin, the ordinary small 


Another sensible ar- 
rangement for a beach 
house. And this one 
does have a fireplace! 
The screen porch at rear 
is a convenient feature 
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inroom—an excellent 
ea for the beach 
»me. Imagine spend- 
¢asummer by the sea 

such cozy quarters 
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A summer residence on Mt. Hood. There is 
no bath or running water but in other re- 
spects it is most complete. Approximate 
cost, $700. We like the window boxes! 


beach house rarely includes a separate din- 
ing room. Sometimes, however, there will 
be a special dining alcove or nook off the 
kitchen. 

There will be at least one bedroom, but 
in addition to it other sleeping accommoda- 
tions will frequently be needed. Ifa special 
sleeping porch is provided, it should be 
equipped with windows for closing it against 
too much dampness. 

The kitchen is usually only sufficiently 
large to meet actual needs, under vacation 

conditions. Running water 
is generally to be had in the 
beach cottage, 
for kitchen as 
well as shower 








KITCHEN 


ne uses. The 
other modern 
conveniences, 


such as gas 
and electric 
lights, arelike- 
wise ordinar- 
ily accessible. 

The interior 
finish of the 
beach cottage 
need not be 
expensive. It is, in most cases, quite plain. It should, 
however, in respect to the walls, help in making the 
house proof against chilling winds. Wall-board is in 
much use for the purpose, which is sometimes inexpen- 
sively papered over. Plastered walls, either similarly 
papered or tinted, are also common. 


TERRACE 
35'X /6' 







Plan of the 
above cabin 


N both mountain cabin and beach cottage, real 

thought must be given to the question of warmth. 
Vacation cottages are built with the primary aim of 
providing a place for rest and relaxation—and certainly 
no one can relax successfully in a chilly and possibly 
damp cabin! 

As a solution of this problem, there are on the market 
excellent devices to be built into fireplaces, which send 
the warmed air out into the room instead of up the chim- 
ney. Then, too, portable kerosene heaters are being made 
in very attractive form now, with chimneys of heat-proof 
glass. These are excellent 
auxiliary sources of warmth, 
as are various types of elec- 
tric and gas heaters where 
these fuels are available. 

In the kitchen, tank gas 
is available for cooking, or 
that good old standby, the 
cheerful wood-burning 
range, with a two or three 
burner kerosene range for 
hot weather use. Cabin 
homes here in the West, you 
know, are not merely sum- 
mer cottages, as they are 
ordinarily considered in the 
East. They should accord- 
ingly be planned for all 
year, all weather enjoyment. 
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From 
Crab Grass 
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has not yet passed! Within a 
few minutes of the municipal halls of 
four cities, my husband and I are just 
emerging from the first stages of 
wrestling with the problems of the 
crusader. While we did not come 
with the idea of prospecting for gold, 
we have nevertheless found great 
riches in cooperating with nature. 

During several years of renting we 
found we had left each place in better 
condition than it was when we came 
into it. Each garden had been im- 
proved, each house repaired. Our 
sole remuneration had been the joy 
in making things better. We realized 


that if we could do all these things 
for others, we could do them better 
for ourselves, and we set about 
finding a place of our own. 

We wanted so much: roses, lily 
pools, beds of perennials, masses 
of shrubbery, pergolas, a garden 
house, seclud led nooks, a view, per- 
haps even a swimming pool, and 
places where we could sleep out in 
the open and watch the moon- 
beams filter through the branches 
of the trees 

Because in 
lots we wanted 


most the 


our 


suburbs 


were be yona 











The author, one prospector who knows where to find true riches 


Pioneering 1n the Suburbs 
aL oe day of western pioneering 


by 


Flora Bowman 


means, we bought an acre of ground 
in the East Bay region. It lay at 
the edge of a large field, a piece of 
ground bare of everything but crab 
grass and rocks. City water was the 
only improvement. But we had two 
of the things we wanted: space, and 
a view, the vistas from the heights of 
Naples falling short in comparison. 
The house we built was negligible. 
With proper means one can always 
rush a house, but vegetation will not 
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Before and After Five 
Years of Happy Work 
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be speeded. So, finding nature at her 
most placid, we proceeded to pep 
her up. 

Since we came after the spring 
rains, garden activities were halted 
until fall. Even then we could do 
little, for much grading and terracing 
were necessary. Perhaps the worst 
condition was the lack of privacy and 
the absence of shelter or shade for 
plants. For quick-growing shade and_| 
immediate effect we planted quanti- 
ties of seedling acacias. Shrubs were: 
started from slips, perennials from 
both roots and seed. Bulbs were pur- 
chased. We find now that some trees: 
and shrubs are too close together, 







but only the best specimens will be 
retained. 

All rocks were gathered or dug out. 
In time we utilized them in walls, 
terraces, copings, walks, chimneys, 
foundations, a stairway 8 feet wide 
and 30 feet long, seats, and lily pools. 
Enough rocks remain to build a wall 
4 feet high and 200 feet long across 
the front of the property. 

At the end of one year’s drudgery 
there was little to show for our labors. 
Trees were hardly visible. Grading 
was just so much dirt. 

Three years our efforts seemed to 
stand still. Against our better judg- 
ment an unscrupulous nurseryman 
persuaded us to plant poplars along 
the future parkway too late in 
the spring. All the trees died. 

Progress swallowed the sec- 
ond lot, also the asparagus and 
strawberries. Grading for the 
new pavement forced a choice 
between having the front of our 
property filled in, or retaining a 
jump-off and saving the Bailey- 
ana acacias that had replaced 
the poplars. We decided in 
favor of the fill. One tree 
survived. 

Undaunted, we planted other 
acacias. Once more disaster 
struck. Twice the neighbor’s 
pet goat broke loose and supple- 
mented its diet with the trees, 
cating several completely. So 
new trees have been planted 
once more, and, with the prob- 
em of both pavement and goat 
settled, have a chance for sur- 
viving. 


WE found the only remedy 
to eradicate crab grass is 
-o grub it out. Field grass grew 
30 tall and luscious, we prayed 
or energetic but tractable cows. 
50on we were shown the fallacy of 
oolish wishes, for overnight the cows 
rame, bringing all their energy but 
eaving their docility at home. They 
early devastated the place, nipping 
yut tree tops, consuming an entire 
ec tree, all the vegetables, and 
aving deep holes in their trafficking. 
hen the poundman arrived, ,our 
remises still found favor in the appe- 
ites of sixteen. Hence the wire fence 
round the acre.. 
More exclusive fences were needed, 
ough, for no sooner had we plowed 
p grass and weeds than the wind 
lew in fresh seed. Even lupine and 
oppies can become a nuisance in the 
ower beds. 
On the north side we planted black- 
lerries which proved troublesome. 
ost of these we uprooted and re- 
aced with Monterey cypress. A 
dge of 81 cypress was then planted 
the southern boundary. When it 
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has grown we defy unwelcome seeds. 

Behind flower beds along the boun- 
dary at the back of the house, we are 
starting a privet hedge, so that some 
day the flowers may have a back- 
ground of green, protective and 
permanent. 

We have no time to care for large 
lawns, so ground covers, such as ivy, 
mesembryanthemum, cerastium, lip- 
pia, etc., will have to serve us 
temporarily. 

In the beginning, our appetite for 
beauty was larger than our capacity 
for executing the necessary work. 
Our efforts were as scattered as our 
planting. After trying to keep up 
with the insistent demands for water 


‘“‘And there was gold in those hills— 
health, beauty and happiness were 
all buried for us there. And glory be! 
we had the courage to dig them out”’ 


and cultivation, we decided on con- 
centrated planting. Shrubs are massed 
in corners and on two slopes. Roses 
grow along the driveway. Flower 
beds are kept close together behind 
and to one side of the house. 


HE spring blooming flowers which 

get their main growth during the 
winter and are short lived, are planted 
in an area where they can be cut down 
with a scythe when through blooming 
and the space left uncultivated until 
the next fall. 

Under the trees and in the open 
spaces we simply make hay every 
year and will continue to do so until 
we complete other undertakings. The 
annual hay crop has proved economy 
of time and labor, and when rotted, 
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makes excellent mulch. Certain spaces 
are too expansive for continuous flower 
beds. Here we introduced pools. 


Three have just been completed and 
are ready for early spring planting. 


HE long sweep of cypress on the 

south we contemplate breaking 
with a combination pergola and out- 
door living room made of native rock 
and heavy timbers. Around its stone 
paved floor the more delicate plants 
can be harbored, and an overhead 
drapery can be obtained through wis- 
teria, bougainvillea, and climbing 
roses. To one side will be the peony 
bed with its necessary afternoon 
shade. 

To assure the house, which is 
being built in units, a back- 
ground of trees, permission was 
obtained from the owners of the 
field behind us, and various 
groups of seedling trees have 
been planted there for a future 
picture frame for the completed 
house. 

Since the house is incomplete, 
nothing permanent is planted 
directly against it. Only such 
plants as can either be easily 
replaced or transplanted have 
been set there. 

Naturally we have made many 
mistakes. Flowers and shrubs 
have been shifted and reshifted. 
We literally wore some plants 
out moving them around. We 
soon learned that plants will not 
stand back talk, and that in 
pleasing ourselves we had to 
please the plant also. 

Due to the complete absence 
of flowers when we came, we ac- 
cepted all gift plants. The result 
was that we owned a quantity 
of inferior plants. It took cour- 
age to discard them, but the 
present collection, while smaller and 
still to be improved, is of better 
quality and more pleasing. 

We made no planting plans. We 
simply adhered to the natural contour 
of the land. The tiny woodland is on 
the crest of the hill, making a back- 
ground for the main shrubs on the 
slope below, also dividing the upper 
from the lower garden. Paths and 
stairways follow natural shortcuts. 
The driveway, 300 feet long, is the 
easiest approach up the steep grade. 
A chain of waterfalls now in the 
making is placed in a former ditch. 
Even the trees are allowed to grow 
with all of nature’s informality. 

Living so close to the wilderness, 
animal life failed to heed the boundary 
line and pillaged at will. The ground 
squirrels had formed an underground 
network of tunnels that had a chain 
prayer backed off the map for intri- 
cacy. Yet we (Continued on page 59 
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Os this page the charming 
home of Captain and 
Mrs. H. C. Poundstone of Pied- 
mont is “open for your inspec- 
tion.’ We invite you to look 
at the exterior views and then 
to “walk” with us from room 
to room on the floor plan pre- 
sented here. Suppose we entet 
the house from the terrace at 
the right of the guest room. 
Through the inviting doorway we enter 
the hall which connects with the long 
living room overlooking a magnificent 
view to the south over Oakland. The 
living room opens into the attractive 
dining room with artistic corner fire- 
place; between the dining room and 
the well-planned kitchen is a break- 
fast room. 

The kitchen in turn opens into the 
hall by which we entered, this same 























this room 
arrangement 


Roland I. Strin gham 
Architect 


hall leading to the three bedrooms. 
This hall, by the way, is floored 
effectively with black and white lino- 
Jeum in block design. In addition to 
the rooms shown here there are work 
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Unique but thor- 
oughly livable is 


rooms in the spacious base- 
ment and a maid’s room wit 
bath on the second floor. There 
are two bathrooms on the main 
floor. The garage is 4 part of 
the house and is so designed | 
that the car may 
and greased from below. 

The exterior of the house 





trim, and roof of composition| 
shingles blends beautifully into the 
landscape. Mrs. Poundstone 1s 
French, hence the style chosen for} 
the house is Brittany French, sug} 
gesting a little chateau in the valley 
of the Loire. Steep roofs and gay awn | 
ings add to the beauty of the exterior, 

Roland I. Stringham, the architec 
who designed this “Tittle chateau 1 
the hills” has succeeded in achievin 
charm in small space.— The Editor. | 
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with its plastered walls, dark. | 


be repaired J 




































| Mlooernization—whax 


| is it? Why do it?) Why 

| doit now? What to do and how? 
These are the questions before the 
older house today. These queries we 
might put to ourselves with a thought 
to more beauty and more utility to 
‘surround our daily life. This new 
coined word ‘“‘modernization” defines 
a type of constructive effort, the ob- 
ject of which is to bring our homes up 
into tune with our living. Your archi- 
tect knows and your banker is aware 
jof the timeliness of a building pro- 
|gram at this time. 

The manners of living of a people 
change perhaps in 10 year cycles; 
page eeably so in 20 year cycles. So 
far as the large majority of the public 
jis concerned, the West has been con- 
‘scious of good architecture only in the 
jlast 10 years. Again these recent 
years have seen a tremendous advance 
jin the fields of all of the mechanical 
jarts, or aids to living comfort. 
‘Following the war there was a 
Iperiod of social unrest, of chang- 
ling ideas and ideals. The medical 
fraternity and its allied groups, 
the sociologists and psychologists, 
joffered explanations and contrib- 
ated valuable formulae. Stu- 
ents of jurisprudence offered po- 
Hitical reform. All lacked a phil- 
ysophy that could be wholly ac- 
pepted as American. Out of this 
isroping, and benefiting thereby in 
"he transition, has come one 
jnarked movement—a tendency 
coward greater beauty and order 
n our living. Beautiful homes, 
cardens, and interiors bring about 
|his beauty and order, and prac- 
jical planning for utility makes 
}ousework actually interesting. 






| 





'\A HOUSE to be modern should 

meet with certain minimum 
quirements. It should answer 
jo the test of reasonably good 
esign. Its plan should embrace well 
|ghted and sunny rooms, of a size 
onsistent with other houses in the 
istrict or class of rental or occu- 
Wancy. All bedrooms should be 
zached independently of other bed- 
poms. There should be a living 
pom, a dining room (unless special 
)rovision is made in some other man- 
er), a fairly small, compact kitchen, 
drooms and a garage. There should 
2 some porch or laundry or similar 





by 
William I. Garren 


SUNSET’S CONSULTING ARCHITECT 


space as well. In closet appointments 
there should be a hall or guest wrap 
closet, a linen closet, and one or two 
closets to each bedroom. For real 
comfort and convenience there should 
be at least one bathroom to each two 
bedrooms within the house. The 
baths should have floors of tile or 
equally permanent material. The 
house should, of course, be wired for 
electricity, with plenty of light out- 
lets and convenience receptacles. It 
should have adequate heat in every 











Teepe nas Plan 


le your home is depreciating in 

value, there is a way to modern- 
ize it so that it will take its place 
with the newer western homes. 
Study your home inside and out to 
see what it needs. If, in place of 
writing off 14 per cent of your 
original investment each year for 
depreciation, you will spend 114 per 
cent each year for improvement, 
you will find that your house will 
not depreciate and will not become 
obsolete. Like the house, the 
owners, too, will remain young.” 

—WitiaM I. Garren. 








room. Constantly running hot water 
is now considered a necessity, as are 
a fireplace and some open book 
shelves. Altogether it must have 
pleasing interior, and outside there 
will be a well kept garden. If an old 
house had all these things, it would 
become a new house and take its 
place among modern western homes. 
We could inversely say of a well built 
older house, that the lack of these 
things would be the measure of its 


Keep Your Home 
From Depreciating in Value 


A Common Sense Talk 
For Western Home Owners 


depreciation; that is, the amount 
of its depreciation would be the 
amount of money necessary to 
put theseimprovementsintoeffect. 
If this is a period of economic de- 
pression, it is at the same time the 
most enlightened period of esthetic 
expression and progress since the 
early 19th century. There is a new 
and vital art in every field, painting, 
sculpture, decoration, business and 
advertising. Why not in our homes? 
And we can profit materially as well 
as esthetically, this. being the lowest 
market the building industry has had 
since the war. With prices for better 
materials 20 to 25 per cent lower than 
normal, and unlikely to remain at 
that low level, there could be no better 
time than right now to do construc- 
tion work. The U. S. Department of 
Commerce, knowing this condition, 
has, under the leadership of President 
Hoover, appointed a housing commis- 
sion to tell the public that he who 
builds now serves two purposes: 
the country benefits in increased 
building activity, and the indi- 
vidual benefits in an extremely 
low market. The time to buy is 
when the other fellow desires to 
sell. 


you might say, “Very simple, 
but how? What do we use 
for money?” The Banks and 
Building and Loan Associations 
and Insurance Companies are 
loaded with funds to invest. 
Money is being loaned at from 
6 to 7 per cent, depending on the 
risk. There is a national move- 
ment to lower the interest rates 
on home loans. What these insti- 
tutions look for is security for 
loans, and there is no greater se- 
curity than the loan on an indi- 
vidual home. To interest the 
lender, however, properties are re 
quired to be modern, up to date 
and attractive. Loans on obsolete 
houses, except from the standpoint of 
personal security, are not attractive 
or secure. You will find that, if you 
do not care to use your own funds, 
these agencies of investment capital, 
when properly approached by your 
architect and builder or yourself, will 
gladly cooperate financially in your 
building program. Have your plans 
and specifications attractively pre- 
sented, sell the idea to your banker, 
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and you will find new values estab- 
lished in your property. ‘ 

If vou have lived in a home for 
many years, you no doubt will know 
what is needed. It 1s well, however, 
to consult your architect with the 
request that he suggest a program of 
modernization and furnish an esti- 
mate. Consider these questions: 

Do vou live in a cold house? If so 
you will certainly consider installing 
a good heating system. If your fuel 
bills are high, investigate. The sys- 
tem of piping may be inefficient or 
the type of fuel may not be eco- 
nomical for your locality. Are you 
wasting money and suffering be- 
cause of spoiled foods? Have you 
an ice box, and if so, 1s it one that 1s 
really cold inside? You may decide 
to put more money into the refrig- 
erator itself and less into the cost of 
ice. Do you tire carrying food hun- 
dreds of steps each day in the act of 
preparation, and do you strain your 
back and eyes reaching and hunting 
for utensils and dishes and pre- 
serves? The remedy is to put in 
new cabinets properly and progres- 
sively planned with counter-shelf 
heights correct, with more space In 
shelving and counters and less space 
on floors. This is the modern idea 
in kitchens, porches and laundries. 


ESS there sufficient closets to 
allow your house to be orderly, 
and are the closets places where 
things are not lost in the dark? Are 
your closets ventilated? Here again 
the thing that counts 1s pole or hang- 
ing space and shelf space conveni- 
iently arranged, not floor space in 
an unlighted labyrinth of disorder. 
On the other hand there may be 
extra closet space being wasted that 
would make a suitable bath for the 
children. They like privacy and 
learn early to take pride in them- 
selves and the things they own and 
do. Then too, with proper facilities 
of room and bath the entertaining of 
guests becomes a pleasure to be 
enjoyed. 

Is your garden properly related to 
your house? Perhaps new French 
doors or a glassed-in breakfast nook 
will create a new axis to the lily pool, 
a place where you can dine in the 
morning sun and step out upon the 
flags for a moment of relaxation. 
Incidentally, a wall to give you shelter 
in the garden is a fine addition to the 
home. 

Are the book-cases in your living 
room properly placed and of-sufficient 
shelf space to allow books to be kept 
in order? Is the fireplace the hearth 


you enjoy sitting about? Would a 
new breast of tile or brick or plaster 
make it lovely again? And then the 


rooms themselves are they simple 


and pleasing? 
esting and do they form the proper 
background for pictures, furniture and 
hangings, or are 
with low picture moldings and door 
casings unattractive 1 
surprising transformation can be made 
sn such homes by slight readjustments 
of these minor elements of design. 
Remove superfluous moldings and 
trim and panels. 
and you will increase the feeling of 


Are the walls inter- 


the walls broken up 


in design? A 


Simplify the walls 





Keys are the shackles of 
Civilization. They hide 
Themselves provokingly 
And never stay where they 
Are put. They hamper our 
Lives and make iron bonds 
For our freedom. House 
Keys, car keys, desk keys, 
Window keys, trunk keys, 
Office keys, make abject 
Slaves of all liberty- 
Loving people. Bent keys, 
Rusty keys, stubborn keys, 
Try our tempers hourly. 
We will have won complete 
Independence only when 
Our lives are no longer 
Fettered by an unending 
Collection of civilization’s 
Most cruel, exacting, 


Unyielding taskmasters—keys. 
—Fean McCaled. 


space within the house. If the light 
is poor or glaring possibly some new 
parchment shades or a few new fix- 
tures would improve things. These 
may put new life into the rooms and 
bring new interest to the interior. 


Gee colors, textures and stains so 
often found in old homes give one 
a feeling of discomfort and lack of 
harmony. You all know the older 
homes with woodwork stained red and 
varnished. 

This can be improved 100 per cent 
by removing the varnish and stain- 
ing the wood in antique stains, or 
refinishing with enamels in delicately 
shaded tones to blend with the 
walls. Old, heavily tinted walls, or 
hard and stodgy and unattractive 
papers can with little cost be made 
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beautiful by using new textures and} 
glazes, or papers In neutral colors an 


patterns. 
’ l ‘HE house outside may have som 


stalactites or faulty lines that you will 
want to have removed or corrected. |} 
A new doorway may be the making off] 
the front. 
blessed with unused porches. 
can be transformed into larger room 


» 
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gee-gaws and turnings, some wood} 


Many old houses are 
These, 


inside or, with the use of stucco and}, 
slight remodeling, they may be made}, 
into loggias. 

A survey such as this makes one}; 
realize the change that has taken}y 
place and the fact that we have be-}, 
come conscious of beauty. 
longer is beauty a luxury; it 1s NOW 
a necessity. Together a ubli¢! 
taste and an enlightened pro cos 
have worked to build better cities 
better residence tracts and bette 
homes. Real estate developers an 
contractors today realize the valu¢ 
of beauty and order, and their wes 
ern subdivisions are attractive littl 
towns with well planned streets anc, 
restrictions protecting all property] 
and insuring a fine development. Lj, 
these tracts one secures a commu | 
nity of interest and protection whic ji, 
































ona block to meet and agree betwee 
themselves on a plan of improvin} 
the block to the mutual benefit chi 
all. They will agree to the plantin}, 
of similar trees at the street line, of 
types and heights of fences an} 
walls, and on upkeep of garden) 
Nothing adds more immediate valu 
to property than when all the home 
on a block are painted in the sam 
period. These things create tt 
value in a restricted district. 
hope for the future of many of ov 
drab American cities is that owne 
will awaken to the value of a ci! 
plan, a garden plan and an art cor 
mission. When property owners b 
come conscious of the fact that “they 
never do anything unless “we” d 
mand that it be done, a new ord 
will arrive and cities will be garde 
where people live, work and play. 
Editor's Note:—Mr. Garren, ©| 
consulting architect (rather, “you 
consulting architect) brings to y' 
each month in Sunser an article » 
some special building problem—har| 
ware, floors, roofs and so on—€a) 
written definitely for westerners W) 
wish to build new homes or modern: 
their old ones. You will find also| 
each issue, photographs and plans 
at least one attractive home design 
by a western architect and the Sv 
set Homes Consultation Service | 
which you are invited to wri 


What We Did With 


‘Two Old Fireplaces 


HE middle-aged house, like the 

middle child who is difficult to 
sss becomingly, can be transformed 
th modern touches so that it holds 
> charm of the old with the con- 
nience of the new. The _ house- 
sper who feels that she should leave 
r old house “‘as is” for fear of the 
pense of changing it would do well 
consult her carpenter and electri- 
n for figures. A comparatively 
all check paid for the changes we 
ide in our middle-aged house. 
The photographs on this page show 
o of the originally very bad fea- 
es of this house,—the fireplaces— 
1 how we improved 
m. The upper pic- 
es show them as they 
re; the lower ones as 
y are now. 
Che fireplace at the 
-, Colonial in type, 
s flanked by two 
te ordinary looking 
ded drop lights. We 
! these fixtures re- 
ved, the holes they 
being hidden by the 
wall paper. A 
ible convenience out- 
was installed at each 
| of the shelf, for the 
table lamps on the 
tel, and floor lamps. 
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by 
Mrs. N. B. Ashby 


of Tucson, Arizona 


The corner fireplace in the dining 
room, moth-eaten in effect around the 
edges because of bits of plaster broken 
out, was restored by facing it with 
tile. On top of the mantel shelf, when 
we took the house, was a most pecu- 


liar stool-like effect. This shelf had 


no particular meaning or use, and so 
we had it removed and an unconven- 
but charming little corner 


tional 























New light 
fixtures made 
most of the 
difference be 
tween “before” 
amen arter 
views of the 
fireplace at left. 
At right, a fac- 
ing of tile and 
an unconven 
tional little cor- 
ner cupboard 
constitute the 
improvements 
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cupboard for pottery put in its place. 

Two other improvements increased 
the comfort and livability of our house 
tremendously. The sleeping porch 
originally had half sash and half can- 
vas to protect us from the elements. 
Replacing this “‘fifty-fifty”’ makeshift 
with double hung window sash has 
entirely rejuvenated the room. Be- 
tween the living room and the porch 
are French doors, which formerly 
swung into the living room. Merely 
re-hanging them to swing out onto 
the porch has given much more space 
in the living room, permitting better 
arrangement of furniture. 

An addition to your 
home may mean only 
the subtraction of an- 
noyingly inconvenient 
details such as doors 
swinging wrong, and 
empty space where a 
shelf might be. Happy 
over the results in our 
own house, I can ear- 
nestly urge others to 
study their own middle- 
aged houses and find 
what changes should be 
made. Call in the car- 
penter and the electri- 
cian to estimate the 
costs, which are lower 
now than in some years. 
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\ y E, the family and 


I, had in mind a 
trip to the Grand Canyon 
for a vacation for several 
years, but somehow it 
didn’t work out until this 
year in June after the schools closed. 
On the tenth of June then, I put the 
car in shape, greasing it and getting 
rid of the carbon, and we were off. 
Perhaps some of the facts we discov- 
ered for ourselves will be helpful to 
those of you who contemplate making 
such a trip. 

From San Francisco we went down 
the coast route to Los Angeles, a fine 
highway all the distance. At Pasa- 
dena, city of beautiful rose gardens, 
we rested a day or two and then 
swung off to San Bernardino, a good 
town 60 miles away in the foothills. 

We followed Highway 66 to Victor- 
ville and Barstow. From here on it 1s 
likely to be warm, so it is well to carry 
a desert water bag and a quart ther- 
mos bottle containing ice water to 
drink. When crossing over into Ari- 
zona the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
will not permit any lemons, grapefruit 
or oranges to be carried across the 
line. Therefore, eat your fruit before 
you reach the border. If you do have 
any lemons, squeeze the juice into the 
the thermos but do not add sugar. 
This is a fine drink on the desert. If 
you do not happen to have a thermos, 
take along a few cans of tomatoes. 
When thirsty, punch two holes in the 


can and drink the juice. This is 
almost as good as fruit Juice. 

As far as Victorville you enjoy fine 
scenery, trees and shade, but. after 


that you come to the edge of the 
desert, with sand and sag brush and 


A Sunset Family 
Visits The Grand 


Charles Lube. 


Gives here an accurate 
account of an automobile 
trip to the Southwest. He 
tells what roads they 
followed, what they saw, 
and what the trip cost 


joshua trees. The highway is mac- 
adam and wide enough for two ma- 
chines. At Barstow starts the real 
desert. This is a good town in which 
to stop over night. 

Next morning make sure that the 
crankcase shows oil to the full mark 
but no more, see that the four wheel 
bearings contain grease, that the dif- 
ferential is oiled up to the plug, that 
there is clean water in the radiator; 
oil the fan, and see that the fan belt 
is not too tight. Let a few pounds of 
air out of the tires, and then you are 
all set for the desert. It is 163 miles 
from Barstow to Needles. It took us 
from 7 in the morning to 12 noon, 
which is the best time in the day to 
enjoy the desert. 

It_was not so hot at Needles, only 
99 degrees in the shade. We passed 
many oases, the longest stretch 
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between drinks being only 30 mile 
Most places have ice machines ai 
cold drinks. 

A good many tourists leave Barst«| 
at seven o'clock in the evening a’ 
make Needles that night. The hig’ 
way through the desert is macadz 
to 4 miles east of Ludlow or abc 
half the way, and then asphalt 
oiled to within about 8 miles 
Needles. Our car didn’t need any 
or water, it did not boil once, but 
will not go without gas. I he 


tried it. 


ie Needles there is a W 
oiled road along the shores of | 
Colorado River, and over the bri: 
to Topock, Arizona, where we sta | 
over night. From Topock you tra} 
on Highway 66 in Arizona, whicl! 
graded and graveled, speed limit) 
miles an hour. Some of it is wef 


board, but wide and perfectly s| 
We found it best to travel at 30 7 
and stay in the middle of the rc 
The sides may look better, but © 
not so comfortable. | 
Then you come to a eet 
country where copper and gold} 
mined. As we climbed, we sto} 
at “‘Ed’s place” for a soda, and} 
a piece of gold-bearing quartz. 
road is graveled and wide with §| 
turns. You climb about 3,000 
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vith some second gear work. It is 
est to use second gear also in going 
lown and save the brakes. The min- 
ng town of Oatman is near the top. 
Yext comes Kingman. Most of this 
ountry is rolling and mountainous, 
ut there are trees and shade at inter- 
als. It is warm during the day but 
old at night. You will need your 
lankets. 

At Seligman set your clock one hour 
head, as on the railroad. There is a 
radual climb to Williams, but you 
carcely notice it. Here we stayed for 
he night. From Williams there is a 
ne road 61 miles long, maintained by 
he government, to the south rim of 
he Grand Canyon. All the way 
hrough Arizona one sees at intervals 
long the highway the peculiar sign, 
dip.” Sometimes there are several 
aa mile. When the roads were dry 
nd we were passing these signs at 






























At right, where we parked for 
the night; above, where others 
carelessly left their machine. 
The camp house is typical, as 
is also the ‘‘skeleton’’ above 





pout 30 miles an hour, I 
jought it was somewhat of a 
ke that every little depression 
| the road should be marked 
Between Williams and 










‘untered a rain storm—drops 
;, big as a five-cent piece and all 
: t. When we came to the next 
lip” sign, going fairly fast, the 
jater, mud and gravel went com- 
‘etely over the car. Everything went 
jack and the windshield wiper merely 
eared the mud. We slowed up 
er that for every “dip” sign. 

\We had no trouble whatever with 
jr machine, either with engine or 
\th tires. We did not even have a 
fincture, although our tires were not 
}w, all of them having traveled about 
If their mileage. 

The distance from San Francisco to 
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Hotel El Tovar on the south rimef 
the Canyon measured 1,031 miles by 
our speedometer. By the way, the 
road from Williams to the south rim 
of the Canyon is the only road main- 
tained at the present time. The 
National Park fee is one dollar, for 
which you get protection, advice, and 
a guide book. 


OW about the sights in the park. 

I hesitate to talk about them. We 
saw the Canyon at sunrise, sunset, 
and in between. The sun, clouds, and 
sky changing constantly during the 
day make the colors deep red, orange, 
yellow, and all through to dark blue. 
I am not an artist, so I can’t describe 
it in words. You must go and see it 
for yourself. 

At any rate, the name Grand Can- 
yon is well chosen. In the vicinity 
of the hotel, a strong stone wall and 
a walk skirt the 
rim. There are 
a number of 
trails—Bright 
Angel, Hermit’s 
Rest, Grand 
View and Bass, 
leading to the 
Colorado River 
below. It takes 
all day to go 
down and back, 
and only moun- 
tain climbers can 
make it under 


their own power. Ordinary tourists 
take mules and a guide. The mules 
are rented for five dollars each and 
the guide’s services cost five dollars, 
too. The trails are four feet wide and 
perfectly safe. There are trips lasting 
from one to four days. It is a good 
experience to take at least one of 
these trips. Then there is a fine rim 
road for autos and pedestrians 8 miles 
west and 25 miles east of Hotel El 
Tovar. West is Hermit’s Rest and 
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east is the Pamted Desert. This road 


reveals an ever-changing panorama of 
the colors and the vastness of the 
Canyon. 

Accommodations are for rich and 
poor—from fifty cents a day for camp- 
ing to $7.00 or more a day at Hotel 
El Tovar. There is a splendid motor 
camp with over fifty cabins each 
equipped with beds, stove, and sink, 
for $1.50 a day. The government 
furnishes wood, and you need it, but 
it does not furnish the axe. If you 
haven’t an axe of your own, you may 
rent one at the store. At 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon we wore sweaters and 
overcoats. 

We paid 25 cents a gallon for gaso- 
line, last summer, all through Arizona 
and also in the Canyon. Provisions 
cost the same as at home, with a few 
cents added for transportation. Cafe, 
cafeterias, dining room, lunch, and 
delicatessen store are on the grounds, 
so you may live any way you wish. 

The expense of our trip was $135.00 - 
for three persons for three weeks. 
This included everything—meals, 
sleeping, souvenirs, picture shows, ice 
cream, sodas, postcards, rubber, oil, 
and gas, but no car depreciation. We 
traveled 2,400 miles, including the 
side trips. 

We stayed at good motor camps 
and in modern cabins, which we found 
in Arizona as well as in California. 
We made it a point always to start 
about 7 o’clock, run about 200 miles 
















and get our choice of camp early in 
the afternoon. When other people 
were traveling, we had a good chance 
for a shower. Breakfast we cooked in 
the cabin, and occasionally we pre- 
pared our dinners. Most meals, how- 
ever, we bought at restaurants. 

The trip from San Francisco to the 
Grand Canyon and return is 2,062 
miles and may easily be made in from 
12 to 14 days, which includes a four 
or five day stay at the Canyon. 
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MONG the many plants that have been 
‘ntroduced into this country there are few 
more interesting, more beautiful, or more highly 
ornamental than the camellias (pronounced 
k&-mel’-i-A, the “‘e” short as in ‘“net’’). They were 
made known to the western world by Kaempfer, 
one of the first great botanical explorers, in 1682, 
when he saw them as “great and lofty trees’ 
growing in open mountain forests of Japan. How 
long before that time they had been growing In 
the gardens of the wealthy natives we can only 
guess, but we know that by the year 1739 they were 
being grown in the English gardens of Lord Petrie. 

For many years following this, the sailing ships 
of the old East India Company continued to bring 
choice varieties from Oriental gardens to favored 
patrons in England. Gradually they appeared in 
Belgium, France, Germany and Italy where horti- 
cultural experts of each country proceeded in 
course of time to produce from the original strains 
of white, red and pink single-flowered sorts the 
hosts of marvelously beautiful doubles, semi- 
doubles and peony-type flowers in all manner of 
rich reds, pinks, streaked and variegated sorts 
through to purest whites. 

Few plants are as wonderfully endowed by 
nature with such glossy, rich, firm foliage and 
vivid flowers borne in such wasteful abundance 
upon so handsome and regular a frame. They 
are possessed of a dignity and type all their own. 
In Japan the camellias reach a height of from 30 
to 40 feet and will produce trunks a foot or more 
‘n diameter. Here on the Pacific Coast they will reach 
a height of 18 to 20 or more feet if grown under favorable 
conditions, but usually their height ranges from 4 to 8 


et. 

Probably the idea that camellias were hard to grow 
has been responsible for the lack of interest on the part 
of the general public in their plantings. As a matter of 
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Coast Gardens 
by Ashley C. Browne 


Ashley Browne likes camellias; he likes 
to grow them; he enjoys working for the 
Sacramento Camellia Show each year; 
he knows all about camellia growing—that 
is why we asked him to write this article 















These camellias in F. J. Edinger’s lawn, near 
Sacramento, came from Japan over 60 years ago 


fact, they are really quite hardy and will stand consid| 
erable cold and frost without any ill effects. To groy 
them well, they must have the best of drainage, for the 
keenly resent a cold, wet, heavy soil. In their wild hom, 
in the forests of Japan they are said to grow only wher: 
they are provided with perfect natural drainage and tk 
overhead protection of larger sheltering trees. These tw, 
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mditions can be provided in almost any garden by 
eparing the place where the young camellia is to be 
it with a sufficient layer of rocks and other porous 
aterial to prevent the accumulation of water at the 
ots. A situation on the north or the east side of a 
yuse or near protecting trees will give the shade neces- 
ry. Care must be taken to prevent exposure to 
Id blustering winds, as these break the blossoms 
id cause buds to drop. 
The soils most suited are those which show no 
ace of alkali, which run high in humus, leaf mold 
peat, and where there is enough coarse sand to 
— ane. 
Althou all : : 
sed to Be Bee low a. ee waht, young 
Z rooted camellia cut- 
g, camellias may be made tings fivemonthsold. 
produce a foot or more of As plants grow they 
owth a year if they are are shifted to larger 
ippily situated and well Ror ae needed 
d. Waters that are high 
alkali or are classed as 
iard” are not usually con- 
icive to the best results. 


LTHOUGH they do not 
A require an excessive 
ount of water, they must 
ays be provided with an 
en and constant supply. 
ilure to observe this pre- 
tion will result in their 
opping buds and some- 
nes leaves. The best re- 
ts seem to come from the 
her careful and regular 
= of water in the spring 
d early summer followed 
a rest period of about 
sht weeks throughout 
ly and August with a 
dual increase again in 
ter in the fall. Much 
ter will be needed at 
oming time. 
Never use fertilizers that carry lime; bone meal should 
| avoided near camellias. Dressings of well-rotted 
Inure or fine screened peat are excellent. During the 
ong growing periods, in spring and fall, commercial 
tilizers high in available nitrogen are highly beneficial 
ised with due caution. 
amellias can be propagated in a number of ways, 
: for most amateurs it is best to go to the reliable 
seryman who can supply healthy, well-grown plants 
}pots, ready for transplanting into the garden. In 
ing out the young plant from the pot, be very careful 
}t it is not set deeper than it stood before, and allow 
}ple room for future growth, for it should become in 
fe a fine large bush. 
urserymen reproduce camellias by cuttings taken in 
| latesummer. These are plunged into clean, cool sand 
il calloused, and when rooted, are set into small pots. 
ithis way known varieties may be propagated true to 
fe and color. As the single sorts will occasionally set 
d, they may be planted and the young plants brought 
{to flower. No assurance can be had in advance as to 
@ type of plant or flower that will be thus produced. 
iw growing sorts of known habit and color may be 
Hided or grafted onto strong growing stock to hasten 
th. This practice is for experts only and is seldom 
id by the amateur. 
Woung rooted cuttings may be set in a compost of 
dy loam and leaf mold or peat in small pots and 
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Well calloused cuttings of young 
camellias are shown at left. The 
roots will grow out from the knobat 
the base of each little piece of wood 


should be closely watched to be sure they 
do not become pot-bound. As they grow, 
larger and larger pots will be necessary. 
The best time to move old established grow- 
ing plants from the open ground is just after 
blossoming, but they should be most care- 
fully and securely boxed before being 
handled. 

Camellias are singularly free from serious 
attack by insect enemies, and they suffer 
from but few diseases. Some kinds of scale 
insects will infest them and thrips are occa- 
sionally troublesome. The former may be 
readily destroyed by spraying with oil 
emulsions and the latter by a nicotine sul- 
phate solution and soap. If attention is given to drain- 
age, there will be few diseases or disorders to worry about. 

As they are rather slow growing in most amateur gar- 
dens, the flowers should be cut very sparingly when 
the plants are small, and then only with very short stems. 
This practice will always leave strong terminal buds for 
the new growth. Never break blossoms off the plants. 


ee some nurserymen carry numerous sorts 
under local and Japanese names, the following brief 
list represents some of the better known sorts: Belle 
Feanette—variegated pink and white, double; Campbell— 
deep pink, double; Dante—white, double; Elena Nobile— 
deep red, double; Yohn Laing—pink, dark, double; Yennie 
Lind—white with fine pink markings, double; Pink Per- 
fection—pale pink, very perfect, double; Madam Labois— 
red; Roy Leopold—red, double; Vallevareda—bright pink 
shaded to lighter pink in center, double; 4/thea flora— 
red, double; Chandleri elegans—pink and white, peony 
flowered, double; Variegata—pink and white, blooms 
October to March, double; Hakari gangi—variegated; 
Fimbriata—white, edges fimbriated, double; St. dudre— 
red; Madam Cochet—white with carmine; Donkelari—red 
with white spots; Peaonia-flora—large, white, semi- 
double; Niege de Oree—white with golden center, semi- 
double; Warrata—deep crimson, peony center. 
Editor's Note:—If you have any questions on grow- 
ing camellias, Mr. Browne will gladly answer them. 
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My Fish Weighed 147 Pounds 


Now You 
Tell One! 


HE, fish stories that have ap- 

peared in SUNSET have led me 
to believe that other Isaac Waltons 
may care to hear mine. 

My home is on the water front at 
Arch Beach, a part of Laguna Beach, 
the “Southern California Art Col- 
ony.” I sat on my porch looking out 
over the Pacific thinking and dream- 
ing as one will who lives on this 
beautiful coast. Suddenly my atten- 
tion was caught by a flash of red, out 
‘n the breakers. A swimmer in a red 
bathing suit—yet could it be? If so 
he was behaving in a most peculiar 
manner. For a moment I lost sight 
of him as a big comber rolled shore- 
ward. Then again the red flashed 
and I jumped to my feet. Something 
was wrong. Was he drowning? 
rushed down the bank of heavy sand, 
stumbling in my_ haste. Without 
giving a thought to the fact that I 
was fully dressed I waded into the 
water. At first I could not locate the 
body and feared that perhaps I might 
be too late. Then suddenly in a giant 
wave an immense red fish loomed up 
before me. 

I suppose one might have had many 
thoughts at such a moment but I had 
only one: to get that fish at any cost. 
Running to shore, my water-soaked 
clothing hindering my progress, 
picked up a rock and splashed back 
into the breakers. A second big wave 
again brought the fish headed toward 
me. I struck him on the head with 
the rock, stunned him, and frantically 
grabbed him by the tail and fin. Then 
began a battle royal. The fish started 
for Catalina Island with me on the 
end of his tail. By this time we were 
in water up to my neck and I was 
being wildly tossed by the heavy 
breakers and the thrashing fish. I 
held on, determined to steer that 
monster to shore. 


T last the huge tenth wave rolled 


us up into shallow water. But 
the victory was not yet mine. The 
fish threw his heavy bulk about in a 
frenzy. Realizing that I could no 
longer hold him I saw that there was 
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Frank Bemus 


but one thing to do—sit on him. And 
so I sat! 

In the meantime I had been emit- 
ting wild shouts for help, which were 
heard by a nearby artist. He waded 
out to my assistance and together we 
brought the fish to shore. Carrying 
him to the house was a different 
matter. He would float in water but 
not on sand. After several awkward 
attempts we finally managed to tie 
him with ropes to a two-by-four which 
we carried across our shoulders. You 
can imagine the sensation his arrival 
caused. 

The first thing was to get him 
weighed. My fish totaled 147% 
pounds, just 234 pounds more than 
my own weight of 124. A neighbor 
took the photograph of us and then 
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came the identification of the rok 
pink fish with silver spots—@ por 
pano, probably from Mexican wate!) 
Two others have been caught with} 
rod and reel near by, but my fish 
the only one caught with a rock f 
bait and a man’s arms in place of rif 
and reel. 
The butchering of the fish to] 
several hours. It was firm, whi 
chicken-like meat with no bon 
Most of the dark meat I discard}! 
only to find too late that it was qug' 
as delicate in flavor as the light. 
The story of my fish was soon tak 
up by local newspapers and only t}! 
word of the artist helper, the neight | 
photographer, my daughter, al 
grand-daughter saved my reputati} 
as an honest, conscientious fisherm. | 
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reading for the fun of 
sading, the books on the 
helf this month rank ex- 
sptionally high. The im- 
ication is not intended 
at the books so gay in 
reir bright jackets above us are only 
- value as far as entertainment goes. 
luite the contrary. For instance: 
“TunpraA” by The Edingtons (Cen- 
iry, $2.50) is a book which presents 
1 accurate picture of a certain phase 
| life, Alaska to be precise, from 1896 
n. It is a book, too, that blows the 
nagination loose from its iaoorings 
nd wings it helter skelter over vast 
tetches of frozen ground—over a 
ind of romance and adventure, of 
rdships and death. 

The Edingtons are known to their 
ighbors in the West as A. C. and 
armen Ballen Edington. Their home 
in Santa Cruz, California. The 
ading public knows them as the 
thors of two successful detective 
ries, ““THE House or VANISHING 
DBLETS” and “THE Strup1o MurpDER 
IYSTERY.” 

.H. (“Bart’’) Hansen, the deputy 
ited States marshal whose experi- 
es are related by the authors of 
undra,” began his career in Alaska 
en as a boy he landed in the winter 
1896. He took one job after an- 
er and each was an adventure. 
entually he worked his way to 
Idez and from there walked, 
the dead of winter, to Fair- 
ks, a distance of 470 miles. 
Fairbanks he was sworn in as 
puty Marshal by United 
tes Marshal, Henry K. Love. 
cer this the real fun began. 
.f you would like to know how 
hy enforce laws in Alaska, how 
x teams are driven and han- 
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| make you a part of that ad- 
iture and let you share in its 
fills and dangers, don’t miss 


in” by Nell Shipman (Mac- 
agh-Dial, $2.00) which ap- 
red serially in a national 
an’s magazine under the 
le, ‘M’sieu Sweetheart.” 

But a word or two about the 
Miss Shipman 
dis from California. She has 
qfaborated with James Oliver 


niture, etc. 
cabins built by the author. 


“Camps, Log Cabins and Clubhouses’ by Frank 
E. Brimmer (Appleton and Co., $2). This is a com- 
plete and practical handbook for those interested in 
building cabins and lodges. Every type of camp is 
described. There are chapters on doors, fireplaces, 
chimneys, rustic furniture, etc. 
trated with drawings, plans and photographs. One 
interesting series of drawings depicts the type of 
house most suitable to particular regions. (139 pages.) 

Your library no doubt has both of these books. 
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A. Marshall Harbinson 


Curwood, written for The Atlantic 
Monthly and has appeared in the 
movies. An odd combination but so 
the record has it! With the excep- 
tion of the California item, the 
author’s background is evident in 
“Get The Woman.” 

Some scenes are vividly portrayed 
in a style that is at once clear and 
simple and beautiful; others have all 
the splendor of a movie set. The 
dance hall girl is a convincingly 
drawn, realistic figure. The heroine 
is drawn in more romantic lines. She 
is sometimes a fantastic creature, 
always a lovely child of nature, a sort 
of feminine Tarzan of the Apes. 

The story is about a supposedly 
half-breed Indian girl who becomes a 
fugitive from justice. A young man 
of the Royal Northwestern Mounted 
Police is put on her trail—and eventu- 
ally gets his woman. It is the thrilling 
and romantic kind of book that should 
meet with popular approval. If you 
like the Oliver Curwood, Harold Bell 
Wright, or Zane Grey style of ap- 
proach you will probably like this 
novel set in the great Northwest. 
In it there is plenty of real action 


to 
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‘The Western 
ROM the standpoint of B O O k S h G | { 


It has been the custom in 
the past to hang western 
history on the shoulders of 
famous or notorious men. 
Of late, however, private 
investigators have discov- 


ered that certain acts done 
by heretofore obscure men have re- 
sulted in movements significant in the 
life of the West and of the Nation. 
Three books of this type are on the 


Shelf. They are, “Joun Marsu, 
” ‘ a 
PIONEER ; “GIANTS OF THE OLD 
” 7 
West”; and “On tHE Otp West 
Coast.” 


ee “John Marsh, Pioneer’ (Scrib- 
ners, $3.50), George D. Lyman has 
told the life story of a trail blazer on 
six frontiers. John Marsh was a hero 
neglected by historians. A Harvard 
graduate, he turned his face toward 
the then illiterate West. He founded 
commonwealths, and few men figured 
as largely in the pioneer annals of the 
frontier as he. He helped to bind 
Massachusetts, the Mississippi and 
the Pacific with one indissoluble bond. 
According to Dr. Lyman it was 
Marsh’s acts that started the prairie 
schooners rolling across the continent, 
while still another freed California 
from the last of her Mexican gov- 
ernors. Both of these accomplish- 
ments paved the way to California’s 
ultimate acquisition by the United 
States. 
In these days of popular biog- 
raphies, it is important to know 








Two Books About Cabins 


“1D EAL LOG CABINS”’ by Chilson D. Aldrich 


(Macmillan Co., $4). 


(278 pages.) 
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This book is written 
in a conversational style that is altogether readable 
and yet entirely informative. 
ably the only architect in the country who has de- 
voted his talent entirely to the planning and building 
” of log cabins. The first section of the book is called 
“Preparation” and deals with choosing the site, 
selecting logs, etc. The second part “Construction 

concerns how to lay the logs, windows, porches, fur- 
The book is illustrated with plans of 


The author is prob- 


The book is illus- 


who the biographer is. There 
can be no doubt, in this case, 
that the author of “John Marsh, 
Pioneer” knows whereof he 
writes. Dr. George Dunlap Ly- 
man lives and practises medicine 
in San Francisco. He has long 
been an enthusiastic student of 
California history. In his own 
private library are over six thou- 
sand volumes of Californiana. 
He has frequently written on 
medical history in California and 
is a director of the California 
Historical Society. Aside from 
being well versed in the broader 
aspects of his subject and in its 
background, Dr. Lyman spent 
five years in nosing out the facts 
that appear in his book. The 
result 1s valuable as a record of 
events and as an item of genuine 
book enjoyment. 

In the days of the old West, 
as now, it was the lure of com- 
merce (Continued on page 42 
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This Is Our Home in the Desert 
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Help Wanted 
© 


Dear Sunset:— 


This is a rear view of our new home on the edge of the 
Arizona desert. A few trees have already been planted but 
we want some help in planning our entire lot (60 x 140 feet). 
A lawn ts out of the question but we do want a pool and an 
outdoor living room. Will you help us?—(Signed) F.-R. 
White. 


Help Given 
© 


Dear Mr. White:— 


To help you, and all other desert dwellers, we have asked 
Ralph Cornell, a well-known landscape architect of Los 
Angeles, to give you some practical suggestions. He furnishes 
the planting plan at right and offers this advice. “If alkali 
patches occur on the property remove the tainted soil, establish 
drainage for the salty patch and refill with fresh loam. 
Build wall around rear of lot from adobe, rubble or other 
local material, and plaster it. Build flagstone terrace and 
walks from local desert stone, selected for colors and Surface 
and laid in sand. Irrigate by gravity or from a piped water 
system.” If you wish a detailed list of the shrubs, trees and 
lowers which are specified for this plan, write to us, enclos- 
ing a two-cent stamp. The list is free-—The Editors. 
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Is Your Home Furnished to Scale? 


O you have one room in 

your house furnished 
very luxuriously and another 
room poverty stricken? This 
is a common error in furnishing 
a home and may be likened to 
wearing a house dress of printed 
cotton with silver shoes, diamond 
necklace and an ermine wrap. Let 
us start from the very beginning and 
see if we can analyze this peculiar 
situation and suggest a remedy. 

When the average person plans to 
build a house no definite amount is 
set aside for landscaping and furnish- 
ing; it is thought perhaps that these 
are secondary matters and can be 
taken care of out of income as time 
goes on. Experience, however, has 
shown that a new house calls for extra 
expenditure in the way of taxes, inter- 
est, assessments perhaps, and other 
payments, which soon eat up that 
small margin which was to be used 
for decoration both inside and outside 
the house. Even when some amount 
has been set aside for this purpose it 
is so often spent for ““extras’” —changes 
or additions in the building estimate— 
which were decided on during the 
course of construction. It is no exag- 
geration to state that 75 per cent of 
the people who build new houses for 
themselves have no money 
left for house furnishings 
when the contractor leaves; 
consequently they move in 
with all the old rugs, furni- 
ture and even misfit drap- 
eries with the natural result 
that the whole effect is 
spoiled. 

If you are going to build 
it is well to remember that 
a house is not completed 
until the garden, with its 
lawn, shrubs, trees and 
flowers, has been planted 
and the interior decoration 
has been carried out with 
all its curtains, rugs, furni- 
ture and accessories. Con- 
sequently such matters 
must be considered in the 


Lovely but not at all pre- 
tentious or over done is this 
Spanish dining room, with 
its tufted rug and hand- 
made walnut furniture. 
Each piece ‘“‘belongs’’ with 
the others, making a truly 
harmonious ensemble 
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Don’t Be Guilty of “Feast in 
the Dining Room, Famine in 
the Bedroom,” Says the Author 


cost of the house and a certain pro- 
portion be set aside and spent for 
nothing else. 

The whole problem seems to reduce 
itself to a proper understanding of 
scale of expenditures. It is generally 
conceded that the house and lot 
should not exceed in cost an amount 
equal to two years’ income. From 
the home furnishing angle the mini- 
mum expenditure in order to achieve 
a satisfactory result is one-third of 
this amount. So that should your 
house and lot cost $15,000 the lowest 
cost of appropriate home furnishings 
would be $5,000. If this sum is not 
available or cannot be arranged for, 
then you should probably build a less 
costly house. Perhaps you are not 
expressing your personality with any 
degree of accuracy by the home you 
plan to build—it may be too large for 
your style of living or too elaborate 
for your purse and your social life. 
There is a correct scale to observe in 
these matters and any overstepping 
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will only cause unhappiness. 
When this particular point has 
been threshed out conscien- 
tiously and you have come to 
the conclusion that the house 
you need cannot be smaller or 
simpler and yet it is impossible 
to lay out the recognized minimum 
for furnishings, the next best thing is 
to make a complete list of the articles 
which should be purchased and then 
by a process of elimination mark the 
absolute necessities for immediate use. 
In other words, work to a precon- 
ceived plan as you purchase your fur- 
niture so that piece by piece it fits 
into the picture and finally makes a 
completed whole. 


f° not purchase an unsuitable 
article just because it is cheap, 
telling yourself that it will do until 
you can get something else. In nine 
cases out of ten when an article of 
furniture is purchased it remains in 
the home for a considerable period 
and is not replaced just because it 
does serve some useful purpose even 
if the style is inconsistent. 

A home furnished correctly is one 
which carries the ensemble idea out 
to perfection; that is, the color scheme 
is harmonious: drapery, rugs and 
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wood textures are correctly chosen 
for walls and interior fixtures; design 
coincides with style of architecture; 
and the size or scale of all the articles 
is in keeping with the size of the room, 

eS and the price or quality of one thing 
with another. 

What is more inconsistent than to 
have a fine, silky Oriental rug on the 
floor of a cottage home and cheap 
furniture in the room with monks 
cloth draperies at the windows? 


SS may say his Oriental 

rug is the beginning of better and 
more luxurious home furnishings. My 
answer is that unless some other suit- 
able pieces of furniture and good 
window draperies may be purchased 
with the rug, then it is better to buy 
a less costly rug and spend something 
on other furnishings in keeping. 

If our home furnishings are really 
bad, that is, either old fashioned or, 
in the light of present knowledge, of 
poor design, and we cannot possibly 
take on the large expense of refur- 
nishing the entire house, the best solu- 
tion is to do over one room at a time, 

| and to do it thoroughly. Let nothing 

; ugly remain which destroys the de- 
sired effect. If dining room and living 
room are together or with a large open 
arch between, they should be refur- 
nished together. 

A gocd illustration of a 


house not 













Straight-hanging draperies of 
colorful printed linen are en- 
tirely in scale with the simple 
maple furniture and plain rvé 


Quite different but equally 
harmonious is this living room, 
developed chiefly in western 
farmhouse type of furnishings 
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furnished to scale came to my atten- 
tion recently. The value of the house 
and lot was in the neighborhood of 
$20,000 and the total amount to be 
spent on the general furnishings was 
$5,000. This was already out of scale 
but imagine my amazement when I 
was told that an Oriental rug valued 
at $2,000 had been purchased for the 
living room! Consistent furnishings 
for a room with a rug of that value 
on the floor would cost at least $5,000, 
but in this particular case the articles 
selected were worth altogether only 
half the amount of the rug. It could 
not have been otherwise because there 
still remained dining room and bed- 
room furniture to purchase. 

It is difficult to give exact figures 
setting forth the correct proportion 
to be used for the various rooms in a 
house, but the following scale is a 
good one to follow in furnishing the 
small house: 

Living room, 30 per cent, including 
radio but not including piano. 

Dining room, 25 per cent, including 
linen, china and silver. 

Best bedroom, 20 per cent, includ- 
ing bedding. 

Guest room, 10 per cent, or a sim- 
ilar amount for child’s room. 

Kitchen, 15 per cent, including 
stove and refrigerator. 

Any special items such as an elec- 
tric refrigerator or a grand piano 

would throw these percentages 
out immediately. The refriger- 
ator is now a built-in feature of 
modern houses and, as for the 
plano, its purchase would de- 
pend on individual requirements 
which must always change per- 
centages of this kind. 

Another matter which alters 
any table of proportionate 
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amounts is the emphasis some people 
put on table equipment. But here 
again my argument in favor of the 
proper scale of expenditure holds 
good. I contend that solid silver 
flatware, fine crystal and_ expensive 
chinaware are not in keeping with a 
cheap dining room suite. The cost 
of the former should be lower, and 
the latter higher. 










T is perhaps only natural that the 

greatest possible show is made in the 
rooms where guests assemble and that 
the bedrooms are neglected. Let us 
remember that we spend about one- 
third of our entire lives in bedrooms, 
and much depends on how we spend ; 
that third. Good springs and mat- 
tresses with comfortable and conveni- 
ent appointments make a bedroom a 
health-giving place of relaxation and 
rest. 

The children’s room is too often 
very badly out of scale. It would 
seem that this room gets all the cast- 
offs whereas it should be furnished — 
simply but with the utmost care. 
Here good or bad habits of tidiness 
or of carelessness are formed and an 
appreciation of good taste may be 
instilled. 

Many persons mistake decoration 
for ornamentation. Some of the most 
charming houses I have seen are very 
simply decorated with, perhaps, a plain 
carpet on the floor, slip covered sofa 
and chairs, inexpensive chintz hang- 
ings, and furniture of good but simple 
lines. Let us be courageous enough, 
first of all, to build honest houses of 
good line and form; then to decorate 
and furnish them consistently, avoid- 
ing all evidence of artificiality and 
ostentatious display ofornamentation. 
In that way we shall achieve beauty. 
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Tf You Live Near Fresno 
Plant These Shrubs and Vines 


Advises 


fee Gooch 
Landscape Architect 


ISITORS to California and only a 

small percentage of its native sons 
and daughters, real or adopted, will ever 
gain a true conception of our state regard- 
ing its native and exotic plant life. To 
one it is palms and oranges, to another it 
is firs and pines. Another thinks of the 
state as the land of giant redwoods with 
an undercover of ferns and rhododendrons, 
while another sees dry hillslopes with 
chaparral, cactus, and yuccas. General- 
ities are impossible when we realize that 
the terrain varies from several! hundred 
feet below sea level to many thousand feet 
above sea level. This variation has a 
great effect upon the plant material used 
In various sections. 
Homeowners are at a loss and new- 
comers make expensive mistakes by plant- 
ing material not suited to their locality. 
It will probably startle you to know that 
in many sections the difference of just a 
few city blocks will mean the difference 
between the death and the existence of 
ertain plant varieties. It has occurred to 
the writer that much benefit would be 
derived from a listing of shrubs, trees, 
vines, and flowers by locality, so that this 
difficulty would be to some extent elim- 
mated. Therefore, starting with the 
argest and most centrally located area, 
the San Joaquin Valley, we will travel 
hrough the state and list plants as we 
see them. To simplify this first list and 
void too great a generality, Fresno and 
vicinity will be taken as the focal point. 

Fresno is approximately 300 feet above 

sea level and the temperature ranges from 
pproximately 20 degrees above zero for 
hort periods in the winter to 110 degrees 
n the summer. The rainfall seldom ex- 
eeds 12 inches and comes during the 
onths of October to April, the remainder 
f the year being the dry season during 
yhich rain seldom falls. The relative 
umidity is very low, making the air dry 
n summer. 
With these atmospheric advantages and 
emmed in as it is by the surrounding 
ountains, it is a region of gentle breezes 
n summer and no severe storms in winter 
a region kind to plant life Let us study 
he lists on this page to learn what will 
est grow in this locality. 
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Look for photographs of these varieties 


in western garden catalogues, or, 


see them growing 


Native 


Greasewood (Adenostoma fasciculata) 
Nevin’s Barberry (Berberis nevini) 
Tree Anemone (Carpenteria Califor- 
nica) 
Buck Brush (Ceanothus arboreus) 
California Lilac (Ceanothus thyrsiflorus) 
Western Red Bud (Cercis occidentalis) 
Desert Willow (Chilopsis salignus) 


in local nursertes 


Shrubs 


Flannel Bush (Fremontia Californica) 
Bear Bush (Garrya fremontit) 

Toyon Berry (Photinia arbutifolia) 
Coffee Berry (Rhamnus Californica) 
Lemonade Berry (Rhus integrifolia) 
Sumac (Rhus laurina) 

Sugar Bush (Rhus ovata) 

Matilija Poppy (Romneya coultert) 


Silk Tassel Tree (Garrya elliptica) 


Flowering Shrubs 


Shiny Abelia (Aelia grandifiora) 
Kangaroo Thorn (Acacia armata) 
Birdseye Acacia (Acacia cyclops) 
Strawberry Tree (Arbutus unedo) 
Summer Lilac (Buddleia davidi) 
Bottle Brush (Callistemon speciosa) 
Mexican Orange (Choisya ternata) 
Rock Rose (Cistus crispus) 
Breath of Heaven (Diosma ericoides, 
alba) 
Lavender (Lavandula vera) 
Japanese Privet (Ligustrum japonica) 
Chinese Privet (Ligustrum sinensis) 
California Privet (Ligustrum ovali- 
folium) 


Lions Tail (Leonotus leonurus) 


Berried 


Strawberry tree (Arbutus unedo) 

Orange berried cotoneaster (Coton- 
easter acuminata) 

Rose Box (Cotoneaster microphylla) 

Prostrate cotoneaster (Cotoneaster hort- 
zontalis ) 

Silver-leaved cotoneaster (Cotoneaster 


pannosa) 
Chinese Holly 


Wild Lilac (Ceanothus hybridus) 

Oregon Grape (Mahonia aquifolium) 

Common Myrtle (Myrtus communis) 

Sacred Bamboo (Nandina domestica) 

Wild Cherry (Prunus ilicifolia) 

Rosemary (Rosemarinus officinalis) 

Veronica imperialts 

Viburnum suspensum also Viburnum 
tinus 

The Pittosporums 

Oleanders 

Fragrant Broom (Cytisus fragrans) 

Scotch Broom (Cytisus scoparius) 

White Broom (Genista monosperma) 

Tea Tree (Leptospermum) 


Camellia japonica (in variety) 


Shrubs 


Sacred Bamboo (Nandina domestica) 

Toyon (Photinia arbutifolia) 

Dwarf flowering Pomegranate (Punica 
granatum nana) 

Firethorn (Pyracantha) 

California Coffee Berry (Rhamnus Cal- 
ifornica) 

Red Berry (Rhamnus crocea) 

(lex cornuta) 


Vines 


Wisteria chinensts 

Wisteria multijuga 

Potato vine (Solanum jasminotdes) 
German Ivy (Senecio mikanioides) 
Boston Ivy (Ampelopsis vettchi) 
English Ivy (Hedera helix) 

Kudzu Vine (Pueraria hersuta) 

Ivy Geranium (Pelargonium peltatum) 
Virginia Creeper (Ampelopsis quingut- 
folia) 
Hall’s Honeysuckle (Lonicera yaponica 

halliana) 


Primrose Jasmine (Jasminum primu 
linum) 

Creeping Fig (Ficus repens) 

Clematis paniculata 

Balloon Vine (Cardiospermum) 

3ignonia (Campsis) 

Asparagus Fern (Asparagus plumosus) 

Smilax (Asparagus asparagoides) 

Cinnamon Vine (Dioscorea batatas) 

Maidenhair Vine (Muehlenbeckia com 
plexa) 


Yellow Strawberry (Duchesnea indica) 


A similar list of roo trees is yours for the asking 
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Now Is the Time 
To Plant Roses. 
Read This and Act 


Hverveopy wants to grow roses. 

There are, of course, rose enthusi- 
asts, specialists, fanatics, whatever you 
want to call them, who are interested in 
this flower alone, but they are few in num- 
ber compared with the general gardeners 
who feel they must have roses in the gar- 
den. The rose may be the first choice of 
many, but it is also the second choice of 
many more. It is for these latter, of whom 
I am myself one, that I write of the rose, 
not to make its culture difficult and com- 
plicated, but as simple as it really is if 
one’s object is not the perfection of the 
show bench but rather a bright garden 
display and plenty of fine cut flowers. 


How to Buy 


But before getting down to the crass 
details of culture, it may be well to con- 
sider what roses are wanted. A visit toa 
large rose nursery—I spent some hours 
in the trial grounds of two large English 
growers this June—leaves one with a 
rather dizzy feeling, for there are so many 
new roses and such beautiful ones. Here 
as with many other modern garden flow- 
ers one meets each year dozens of new 
varieties, the product of much selection 
on the part of many painstaking breeders, 
and one is constantly impressed with the 
improvements in brilliancy and warmth 
of color and in the decorative garden value of the newer 
varieties. 

The specialist lives for the novelties, but the ordinary 
gardener can well afford to wait for three or four years 
after they have reached his part of the world and been 
tried out, some found not wanting, and all have come 
down in price. He must realize also that the best way 
to select roses is not from a catalog of some grower hun- 
dreds or thousands of miles away, but from those offered 
by nurseries whose climatic conditions are nearest like 
his own. Preferably he should actually see them in flower. 

There are no lists of best varieties for all gardens, but 
there are certain kinds which have proved satisfactory 
under rather varying conditions, and these are the best 
to begin with, adding others which are especially good in 
one’s own section and carefully avoiding such as the 
experience of others has shown to be particularly difficult. 
As these notes are for Pacific Coast gardeners, they can 
be comforted with the assurance that it is generally a 
good rose climate, certain sections, such as the Puget 
Sound country and the territory around Portland, being 
particularly favored in providing seemingly just what 
most of our modern garden roses want, while others 
farther south in coastal California, in the absence of 
low winter temperatures, permit a wonderful develop- 
ment of the more tender, equally lovely climbing roses. 
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the teas and the hardy hybrid perpetuals. The teas were 
rather tender but nearly everblooming, with a distinctive 


referring to their permanent character rather than to 
any habit of continual flowering) were bigger and mor 
vigorous but generally one-crop roses. With the crossin 
of these two groups came the hybrid teas, the presen 
mainstays of the rose garden, always hardy under ou 
conditions and giving finer flowers than their parent 
over a long season. When a few years ago there w 
introduced into this good group of garden roses the yello 
of the old Austrian Copper, we got the Pernetiana sec 
tion, typified by the Lyon Rose and Mme. Edouar 
Herriot, with lovely shades of apricot and orang 
Now the intermingling has gone so far it is hardl 
worth while worrying over parentages, as many 
our new roses have all the desirable qualities of thet 
forbears. 


Good Varieties 


To suggest any selection of varieties is to invite criticis 
Each reader who knows roses will wonder at the omissio 
of some old favorite or the absence of some favore 
novelty. But the beginner can hardly fail to be please 
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Sunset Garden Consultant 


with most of the following. In the short list of fine 
white varieties—it is astonishing how few really good 
whites are produced—one has still to recommend only 
comparative old timers—Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and 
Frau Karl Druschki, the latter scentless but a hybrid 
perpetual of great vigor and large well-shaped blooms. 
Among the pinks the older outstanding things are Mme. 
Abel Chatenay and Mme. Caroline Testout, still a won- 
derful variety in Portland. Ophelia and its sport and 
improvement, Mme. Butterfly, are most popular light 
pinks, both in the garden and particularly for cutting, 
and Radiance and.Imperial Potentate are good among the 
darker pinks. The outstanding novelty pink is undoubt- 


|edly Dame Edith Helen, which has wonderful fragrance 


to add to its brilliant color and fine form, also a good 


| disposition. Among the reds General McArthur was for 


years most popular and is still worth growing, but 


| Hortulanus Budde and Hoosier Beauty should also be 
| considered in this color group. Indispensable here, too, 





is Queen Alexandra, though in this case the vermilion 
of the inside of the petals is contrasted with the old gold 


}of the reverse. 


The old complaint of the lack of good hardy yellow 
roses has disappeared with the advent of such light yellows 
as Golden Ophelia, such pure brilliant yellows as Golden 
Emblem, a variety every rose garden should include, and 
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A Picture of Any 
Portland Home«In 
The Time of Roses” 


such bronze golds as Rev. F. Page-Rob- 
erts and Angele Pernet. This last, not a 
real yellow, forms a natural transition to 
that wonderful series of blends of pink, 
copper, buff, apricot and flame which 
began with the Lyon Rose, now super- 
seded, and now includes among its many 
indescribable beauties Mme. Edouard 
Herriot (the Daily Mail rose), Los An- 
geles, Shot Silk, Padre, Margaret Mc- 
Gredy, Souvenir de Georges Pernet, and 
Talisman. 

Of single hybrid teas, Isobel is perhaps 
most popular for its large flowers of bril- 
liant pink with gold centers, and where 
the apricot Irish Elegance and the deeper 
Irish Fireflame are not badly affected with 
mildew they are lovely, both in bud and 
in bloom. In selecting, if only a small 
space is available for roses, one has the 
choice of one of several kinds or several 
plants of fewer varieties. Unquestionably 
the latter will give a better garden effect, 
less spotty and of stronger color value. 
It is also very true that a bow! of a single 
variety is often wanted, and that can only 
be obtained when more than one bush of 
the kind is available from which to cut 
flowers. 

Compared with the hybrid teas, other 
sections of the bush roses seem unim- 
portant, but for edging large rose beds 
and for mass color effects the Polyanthus 
or baby roses should not be forgotten, even if their 
flowers are less beautiful in shape and lacking in fragrance. 
This group includes such dainty miniature roses as Mme. 
Cecil Brunner, Perle d’Or, the flatter panicled polyanthus 
like Lafayette and Golden Salmon, the taller crimson 
Kirsten Poulsen, and Gloria Mundi, a Dutch novelty 
as brilliant as a scarlet geranium. It will be wonderful 
for color if it does not burn in our clear sunlight. 


Climbing Roses 


Climbing roses vary tremendously in character of 
flowers and in growth. Many are merely very vigorous 
climbing sports of bush roses, with flowers identical in 
every way. Such are Climbing Golden Emblem, Climb- 
ing Mme. Butterfly, or Climbing Hoosier Beauty. 
Others, far more rampant In growth, like the old mildew- 
subject Dorothy Perkins and the gay hybrid wichuriana 
American Pillar, a single still much grown in England, 
are of different parentage and flower but once a year, 
though the great panicles of flowers then make a fine 
show. . Others again, like the Noisettes Mme. Alfred 
Carriere and Fortune’s Yellow (Beauty of Glazenwood), 
are tender except in California and the south, but there 
will clamber riotously allover a house. (Further direc- 
tions for rose culture appear on page 57 of this issue. 
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My Favorite 
Company Dinner 


HE menu given in the box 

on this page is simpler than 
it sounds. It is easy to prepare 
and serve, and with a few varia- 
tions may be used in any season. 
The total cost is in the neighbor- 
hood of $5.50 for eight persons. 

I find it easier to work by a written 
schedule. Under the written menu I 
list the things I must buy, and at the 
left, my work schedule. If my dinner 
is impromptu I buy the timbale cases, 
mayonnaise, rolls, cake, and tce 
cream, but if it is several days off I 
make these. To buy them ready to 
eat runs the cost of the meal slightly 
higher, of course. 

Timbale cases, like Saratoga chips, 
will keep indefinitely. I begin with 
them. I have a set of irons that cost 
only $1.25, and a recipe came with 
them. Here it is: 


Timbale Cases 


2 egg yolks, beaten 

Ys cupful of milk 

34 cupful of flour 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

Combine ingredients and beat until 

smooth. The batter is better if al- 
lowed to stand half an hour. Pour 
into a deep, straight cup or bowl. 
Put 2 cupfuls of vegetable oil shorten- 
ing and the timbale iron into a small 
kettle, and heat. When the fat 
browns a crumb in 30 seconds, or 
registers 410 degrees on the deep-fat- 





“Ring-Around-a-Rosie”’ cae looks elaborate, but is really simple to make 
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By Eula M. Watt 


Winner of First Prize in 
Sunsets Recent Contest 


frying thermometer, remove the tim- 
bale iron from the fat, shake free of 
oil and wipe the bottom on paper; 
then dip into batter to within % inch 
of top, immerse quickly in the hot 
fat, and fry until brown. Slip off the 
iron onto soft paper to absorb all ex- 
cess oil. 

Excellent mayonnaise may be 
bought in the store, but if I wish to 
make my own, this is how I doit. It, 
too, will keep well. 


ee 
Menu 


(For eight persons) 


Western Fruit Cocktail 
Consomme Canapes 
Roast Leg of Lamb Grape-Mint Jelly 
Juste Browned Potatoes 
Peas in Timbale Cases 
Fairy Corn (on cob) 

Dinner Rolls 
Variety Salad 
Cream Mayonnaise Dressing 
Ring-Around-a-Rosie Ice Cream 


Coffee Mints Salted Nuts 
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Mayonnaise 


1 whole egg, or 2 egg yolks 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of sugar 
Y4 cupful of vinegar 
1% cupfuls of salad oil 
Beat the egg, salt, sugar, and 
vinegar together in a bowl, using 
arotary beater. Set the bowl in the sink. 
Turn the can of oil on its side on the 
drain board, so placed that a small 
stream of oil will run into the bowl 
while you continue beating until 
thick. Before serving, fold in % cup- 
ful of whipped cream. 
_ I bake the rolls and cake the morn- 
ing of the day before the dinner. 










Dinner Rolls 


2 cakes of compressed yeast 
1 cupful of milk, scalded and cooled 
. to lukewarm 

4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 

V4 teaspoonful of salt 

1 egg, beaten 

3 cupfuls of sifted flour 

Dissolve the yeast cakes in %4 cup- 

ful of lukewarm water. Scald the 
milk with the shortening, sugar, and 
salt, and let cool to lukewarm. Add 
the yeast cakes and beaten egg, stir in 
the flour, and knead lightly. A little 
more flour may be needed, but the 
dough should be soft. Turn in a 
greased bowl, cover with a cloth, and 
set where it will keep warm but not 
hot. When double in bulk, pat out on 
a lightly floured board, and cut witha 
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2-inch cutter. Turn 
each roll in the melt- 
ed shortening in the 
baking pan as you 
place it in the pan. 
Let rise in a warm 
place until 234 to 3 
times their original 
size, then bakeinahot 
oven (425 degrees) for 
15 to 20 minutes, or 
until nicely browned. 
Cool, then wrap in 
wax paper. Just be- 
fore serving, sprinkle 
well with water, wring 
a clean cloth out of 
cold water and spread 
over the rolls in the 
pan, and put into a hot oven (400 de- 
grees) until piping hot. Better not use 
one of your best tea towels to cover 
the rolls, as the cloth may scorch, but 
no one can tell that the rolls were not 
just baked. 

When the bread is set for the first 
rising I make the cake. 


Ring-Around-a-Rosie Cake 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 cupful of sugar 

2 egg yolks 

¥ cupful of milk 

114 cupfuls of cake flour 

11% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

2 egg whites, beaten stiff 


Cream butter, add sugar gradually, 
then add egg yolks and mix thorough- 
ly. Add alternately the milk and the 
flour sifted with the baking powder. 
Add vanilla, and lastly, fold in the 
beaten egg whites. Baked in a tube 
cake pan this will serve 12, but I 
double the recipe and bake it in two 
large baking powder cans (the 2}4- 
pound size, measuring 4 inches across). 
Bake slowly (350 degrees) for about 
45 minutes, and turn out of cans on 
folded cloth or wire cake rack. When 
cool, cut in thick slices, and remove 
centers with a 2%4-inch cookie cutter. 
(These centers I use for lunch.) Ice 
the rings with powdered sugar icing. 
Having saved out 2 small portions of 
the icing, I color one part green and 
the other pink. Using a pastry tube I 
make a few green leaves on each cake 
ring. On a buttered plate I make 8 
pink roses, rather large ones. These 
are all put away in a tight cupboard, 
ready for later use. 

In the afternoon, after making the 
cake and rolls, I go to the open mar- 
kets on Yamhill street. The booths 
look like a line of modernistic rugs 
spread out for inspection, with so 
many colors together—fruit, vege- 
tables, flowers, “fishes of the sea, 
fowls of the air, two-legged and four- 
legged beasts. 7 “I make some pur- 
chases for the remainder of the menu. 
First, I buy fruits for the cocktail. 
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The Prize Winner at Home 


SINS it is not possible for us all to 
go to Amity, Oregon, and meet Mrs. 
Watt personally, we are introducing 
her to you here and now. We are sure 
that Amity is a pleasant place to live, 
judging by this picture of Mrs. Watt’s 
vine-covered home and her description 


of the Yamhill markets!—The Editors. 
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Western Fruit Cocktail 


4 small cantaloupes (to be cut in 
halves) 

1 grapefruit 

2 oranges 

2 or 3 very red plums 

1 bunch of grapes (to be divided and 
hung over the side of each canta- 
loupe shell) 

8 maraschino cherries for the top (I al- 
ready have these, made by SuNSET’sS 
recipe) 

16 grape leaves, to use as doilies on the 
plates 


The cantaloupes, freed of seeds, 
make charming “cocktail glasses.” 
The grapefruit and oranges are peeled 
and sections cut out, the plums are 
cut in neat pieces. All this, of course, 
must be done shortly before the din- 
ner hour, but in the meantime they 
should be chilling. (When canta- 
loupes are out of season, grapefruit or 
orange shells may be used to hold the 
cocktail mixture, and other fruits 
may be substituted for the plums and 
grapes.) 


For the Canapes, I buy 


Cucumbers (1 or 2 large, to make 16 
slices for the outside rings) 

Tomatoes (4 or 5 small, to make 16 
slices for the inside rings) 

1 small can of anchovies, sardines, or 
salmon (to be mixed to a paste with 
lemon juice for centers) 

8 small pearl onions (to be halved for 
tops) 

1 loaf of bread. (Will need 16 slices cut 
in rounds the size of the cucumber 
slices. ) 


When the time comes to arrange 
these, shortly before the dinner, I cut 
rounds of bread, brown them lightly 
in butter and drain. Peel the cucum- 
bers and slice in %-inch slices. Spread 
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each slice thinly with 
mayonnaise and 
place on it a smaller, 
thin slice of tomato. 
Cut out the centers 
with the center of a 
doughnut cutter. 
Place one of these 
double rings on each 
slice of bread, fill the 
center hole with the 
salmon, sardine 
OTF a nchovy 
paste, and press 
into ita half of 
pearl onion 
pickle or cherry 
olive. 


For the vegetables 

buy 

3 pounds of 
medium-sized 
potatoes 

3 pounds of new 
peas (or 1 No. 2 
can) 

114% dozen small 
ears of corn 
(such dainty 
little ears! Can- 
ned on the cob, 
a half-gallon jar 
will hold 14) 

Parsley for the meat platter 

1 head of garlic 


For the variety salad, I shall need 

2 packages of lemon gelatine preparation 

11% cupfuls of celery, diced fine 

1 can of broken slices of pineapple, cut 
in cubes 

1 cupful of walnut kernels, chopped 

1 dozen stuffed olives, sliced across 

1 dozen marshmallows, quartered 

To make the salad, I first drain the 
pineapple. The lemon gelatine I dis. 
solve in 3 cupfuls of boiling water, and 
when well dissolved, I add 1 cupful of 
the pineapple juice. When the liquid 
is cool and beginning to congeal I mix 
in all the other ingredients lightly, 
pour into a flat pan, and chill. To 
serve, this is cut in blocks and placed 
on lettuce, topped with mayonnaise 
and a bit of pimiento. It is lovely 
when colored light green and molded 
in cups, but for this menu I prefer the 
amber color. 

On this day I leave the order for 
the roast, and such canned foods as | 
do not have at home. 

I do a great deal of my kitchen 
work while sitting in a low chair, or on 
a high stool at the kitchen sink. And 
so in the evening I prepare the salad, 
cleaning the lettuce and shutting it 
tight in a tin bucket, and putting the 
gelatine mixture into the refrigerator. 

If the weather is warm and the 
consomme should be served cold, I 
make it at this time. I use a standard 
brand and follow the directions on the 
can. 

With so much checked off my list I 
sleep well. Next morning I consult 
my list and (Continued on page 38 
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Arrange apples, priznes 
and Crumbs in a 
Suttered bak~ 

ine dish 
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Before adding top 
dread crumbs, 
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The Kitchen 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Apple Prune Betty 
(Illustrated on these pages) 


2 cupfuls of sliced apples 14 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
1 cupful of stewed prunes 11% cupfuls of bread crumbs 
1% cupful of sugar lV cupful of liquid from stewed prunes 


1 cupful of lemon juice 
Arrange the apples, prunes, and crumbs in layers in a buttered baking 
dish, sprinkling each layer with the sugar and cinnamon which have been 
mixed. Just before adding the top layer of crumbs, pour the prune liquid 
and lemon juice over all. Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) until 
apples are tender, and serve hot with the following sauce: 


4 tablespoonfuls of butter 34 cupful of powdered sugar 
Y teaspoonful of grated lemon rind 


Cream the butter until soft, add the powdered sugar which has been. 


sifted, and cream well together. Add the grated lemon rind, form into a 
roll, and chill. To serve, slice and place on the individual servings of 
the pudding.—B. R., Vancouver, Washington. 


Mock Chicken Pie 


2 cupfuls of cooked potatoes, cubed VY cupful of cooked carrots, cubed 
1 cupful of cooked peas 1 medium-sized can of tuna 


2 cupfuls of thin white sauce 

Make the white sauce of 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, melted with 2 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and 2 cupfuls of milk, cooking and stirring until 
smooth. Into this lightly stir the potatoes, peas, carrots, and tuna which 
has been broken into fairly large pieces. Season with salt and white 
pepper, cover with a crust of rich biscuit dough, and bake in a hot oven 
(450 degrees) until the crust is browned nicely. It will take about 15 
minutes. The recipe serves six persons—Mrs. M. S., Redondo Beach, 
California. 


Orange Bread 


Rind of 2 oranges, chopped 1 teaspoonful of salt 

Water 14 cupful of sugar 

34 cupful of sugar 1 egg 

1 cupful of milk 2 tablespoonfuls of orange juice 
3 cupfuls of flour 2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 1 cupful of chopped nuts 


Remove the rind from the 2 oranges and cut into fine cubes or run 
through the food grinder. Put the chopped rind and 1 cupful of water over 
the fire and bring to boiling. Drain, and repeat. Drain again, and add 
¥% cupful of water and the 34 cupful of sugar, and let simmer until the 
orange peel is tender. Cool slightly and add the milk, then mix with the 
dry ingredients while warm. Add the beaten egg, the orange juice, melted 
butter, and nuts, and beat until the mixture is smooth. Pour batter into 
an oiled loaf pan and bake one hour in a moderate oven (350 degrees). 
This 1s delicious to serve with a salad for a luncheon or bridge supper. 
—M. J. B., Portland, Oregon. 


String Beans, Spanish Style 


1 No. 2 can of string beans 2 pimientos, chopped 
¥4 a small onion, chopped 1% cupfuls of cream sauce 
Salt and pepper 
Do not drain the liquor from the beans, but place on the fire in a 
saucepan, with the chopped onion added. Cook until nearly dry, and the 
onion is well done. Prepare a medium thick cream sauce, using 2 table- 
spoonfuls of butter, 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, 1 cupful of evaporated 
milk and % cupful of water. Add the pimientos, let cook 10 minutes, 
then pour over the beans and serve.—Mrs. H. F. L., Chino, California. 
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Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 1s paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Potatoes with Cheese 


6 small potatoes, cooked and sliced 3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
or dice Salt and pepper 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 11% cupfuls of milk 

2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of grated 1 chopped sweet pepper 
cheese English walnut kernels 


Melt the butter in a saucepan, and add the grated cheese. When cheese 
is partly melted add the flour and seasonings. Add milk slowly, stirring 
constantly, until thoroughly blended. Into an oiled baking dish put a 
| layer of potato, and sprinkle with the diced bell pepper. Continue alter- 
nating potato and pepper until the dish is full. Pour over this the cheese 
sauce, sprinkle with chopped walnuts and bits of butter. Put into a hot 
| oven (375 degrees) and bake about 20 minutes, or until nicely browned 
| on top. The Spanish call this dish “Potatoes con queso.”’ It is a Spanish 
| recipe, and will serve six.—J. C., Palo Alto, California. 


Steak with Dressing 


14% pounds of round steak Small piece of garlic 

» Flour 4 teaspoonful of-curry powder 
2 teaspoonfuls of salt 1 onion 
4 teaspoonful of pepper 3 cupfuls of dry bread crumbs, 
3 tablespoonfuls of frying fat soaked 


V4 teaspoonful of powdered sage 
_ Pound into the steak as much flour as possible, and season with salt and 
| pepper. Sear the steak in hot fat in a skillet which has been rubbed with 
garlic. Remove from the fire and place in an oiled baking dish. Mix all 
the other ingredients together into a dressing, and pile on one-half of the 
steak, then fold the other half over the dressing. Add a small amount of 
water, and bake half an hour at 375 degrees, or until tender. Serve on a 
platter which has been rubbed with garlic, and make a gravy from the 
drippings in the baking dish.——Mrs. H. C. B., Longview, Washington. 


Apple Rings 
4 apples 14 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
1 cupful of sugar 14% cupfuls of water 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

Wash and core the apples but do not peel them. Cut each apple in 
three slices crosswise. Boil the sugar, cinnamon, water and butter for 
4 minutes, add the apple rings, and bake 25 minutes in a moderate oven 
| (375 degrees). Remove the rings to a shallow serving dish and pour the 
syrup over them. When cool, the rings and syrup will be found jellied. 
| These are delicious served with whipped cream for dessert, or plain, with 

| roast pork.—Mrrs. H. O., Reedley, California. 


Gateaus 

A dessert capable of endless variations and always containing an 
| element of surprise is a gateau. This is made from a round loaf cake made 
| from any simple recipe, or commercially made varieties may be used. The 
cake need not be rich as it is to be eaten quickly and the fillings make it 
| rich. When quite cold cut the top off the cake and remove enough of the 
| crumb to leave a wall about an inch thick. Sliced fresh or canned fruits 
| may be used for a filling, (fresh fruit must be sweetened), and the top 
| put back in place. Whipped cream, slightly sweetened, is then piled on 
| top of the cake and the whole set in the refrigerator for from 15 to 30 min- 
jutes to be chilled. Where fruit is not at hand, make a thick boiled 
custard of top milk, sugar and eggs. Spread the bottom of the cake 
| with fruit jam, pour in the custard richly flavored with vanilla and almond, 
spread the custard with more jam and put the top on, covering with 
whipped cream. Ice cream may also be used for a filling and the cake 
topped with sliced sugared peaches or with sugared strawberries or 

raspberries—Mrs. A. M. M., Menlo Park, California. 
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Cream Lour 
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To serve, Slice and place 
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Food Research Notes from 
The University of California 


Collected by Gladys M. Nevenzel 


T the University of Califor- 

nia, the work in home eco- 
nomics is divided between two 
separate departments, the depart- 
ment of Household Art, under the 
direction of Professor Mary F. Pat- 
terson, and the department of House- 
hold Science, under the direction of 
Professor Agnes Fay Morgan. Since 
the completion of the Life Sciences 
building on the campus at Berkeley, 
the Household Science department 
has moved to more commodious quar- 
ters there, and the Household Art 
department is moving from the old 
temporary Home Economics building 
to another temporary 
building. 

The department of 
Household Science has 
been under the direction 
of Dr. Morgan for the 
past fifteen years. It has 
grown steadily from a 
small department inter- 
ested primarily in train- 
ing the undergraduate to 
one which has taken on 
much graduate work as 
well. To date about forty 
master’s degrees as well 
as two doctor’s degrees 
have been granted. The 
increase in the number of 
undergraduate students 
has kept pace with the 
number of graduate 
students. 

The work of the grad- 
uate students has been 
chiefly in the fields of 
nutrition, blood analysis, 
food chemistry, and ex- 
perimental cookery. 

Studies made to deter- 
mine the cyclic changes 
in the normal life of wo- 
men have been carried 
on by Dr. Ruth Okey 
and her students. Her 
findings have been pub- 
lished in the medical, 
physiological and biochemical jour- 
nals for several years. 

Several recent research studies car- 
ried on by the department of House- 
hold Science are briefly reviewed here. 


Vitamin C Content of Dried Fruits 


Second in an Outstanding 


Series of Reports of Research 
Studies in Western Colleges 


ance of foods, investigations must be 
carried on to determine the effect of 
these upon the nutritive value of the 
foods. In the dried fruit industry as 
well as among public health officials 
much has been said in the last twenty- 
five years about the possible harmful 
effects of sulfur dioxide used in the 
bleaching of fruits. 

Dr. Morgan and Anna Field have 
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Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, director of the department 
of Household Science of the University of California 


made a series of studies to determine 
the effects of sulfur dioxide on the 
vitamin content of some fruits dried 
in California. Peaches from a known 
source were tried in the fresh state, 
sun-dried, dehydrated, both sulfured 
and unsulfured, to test the vitamin C 


As new processes are developed to content. They found that the sulfur- 
preserve color, or flavor, or appear- ed peach retained all of the vitamin 
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C (scurvy preventive) content after | 
drying, while the unsulfured sun- | 
dried and dehydrated peaches had 
lost practically all of it. Their re 
port says, “The sulfured dried | 
peach preparations were found to 
rank with orange juice, raw tomatoes, 
and other highly potent antiscorbutic | 
foods.” | 
Prunes were found to retain the | 
equivalent of the vitamin C conten 
of the fresh fruit only when lye dipped, | 
as practiced commercially, previous | 
to exposure to sulfur dioxide treat- 
ment. Dehydrated prunes and apri 
cots retained their C content more 
completely than did. 
the sun-dried products. 
With less sulfur dioxide 
than 470 or more parts 
per million, the vitamin 
ke property of . both the : 


dried apricots was com- 
pletely lost. 


Reduction of Time inthe | | 
Roasting of Meat 


The use of nickel-plated | 
copper skewers in the 
roasting of meat as 


time required to cook the 
meat and to reduce its 
shrinkage was developed | 
by Dr. Morgan and Dr. 
Mabel Nelson at the Uni- 


eral years ago. 

Comparisons were 
made of two-rib bee 
roasts cooked in covered 
and uncovered roasting 
pans, with and without 
metal skewers, at a. 


500 degrees F’. through- 
out the roasting period; 
and again with the tem 
peraturereduced from 500 
degrees F. for searing, to} ' 
375 degrees F. for roasting 


HOOVER 


temperature for rare meat, 140 de. 
grees I’. for medium rare meat, ar 
155 degrees F, 
The products were reported to 

“remarkably uniform in appearane 
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THIS: Whole Bran is new. Full strength bran for stubborn or chronic 
cases of constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the diet. Two tablespoons make 
an adequate serving. There are now two Post’s bran cereals, both delicious 
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WwW LIVE in a rapidly changing | 


world. Your car, your clothes, 
even your radio soon go out of date. 
But there is one model which hasn’t 
changed for thousands of years—and 
that is the human body. 

Your “inner machinery,” your diges- 
tive system, is just the same design that 
handled the rough and ready foods of 
your forebears in the days of cave- 
dwelling . .. But how 
different, how “refined,” 
are the foods which this 
wondrous machinery 
must handle today. 

No wonder so many 
people suffer from faulty 
elimination, perhaps with- 
out knowing it. No 
wonder food wastes accumulate in the 
digestive tract—to spread poisons 
through the system, to undermine 
health, to play havoc with complex- 
ions, to dull the edge of ambition. No 
wonder most people need the cleans- 
ing benefits of bran. 
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BUT WHICH KIND DO YOU NEED ? 
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Which of these cereals do you need? 
The average individual needs just a 
little regular help to overcome and 
prevent faulty elimination. Exceptional 
cases require very positive assistance. 
Hence there are these two distinct 
Post’s laxative foods. 

Post’s BRAN FLAKES is a regulator. 
Bran with other parts of wheat. It 
supplies the bulk which most of 
us need; even those who 
aren’t aware of the fact. 
Bran Flakes belongs on just 
about every breakfast table. 
It is on millions of them. 
Try them and you'll know 
why; all ready to eat—just 
add milk or cream. 

WHOLE BRAN is for 
stubborn or chronic cases of constipa- 
tion due to insufficient bulk in the 
diet. It is full strength bran, so effec- 
tive that two tablespoons make an 
adequate serving. It is a triumph of 
taste. You will want to eat these 


ious laxalive food! 


DRONMTICTS OR CENERAT FOODS CORPORATION 











SZ OR THIS: Post’s Bran Flakes — a regulator, to balance the modern diet. 
We It gives you bran with other parts of wheat. Eaten by more people than any 
other bran cereal. There are now two Post’s bran cereals, both delicious 


crisp, crunchy 
little shreds 
“straight” 
from the pack- 
age; with milk 
or cream; or, if 
you wish, add 
fruit or berries. 
An irresistible way to serve Whole Bran 
is in muftins—puffy, golden morsels 
that melt in the mouth. Use the new 
recipe on the package. 

So choose the one of these cereals 
that you need. Begin the pleasantest, 
healthiest habit of your life. Resolved: 
Let’s start tomorrow! 


Constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the 
diet, should yield to one of these cereals. If 


your case is abnormal, consult a competent phy- 


sician at once and follow his advice. 








© 1981, G. F. Corp. 
————— TRY THEM FREE— 
SM-1-31 
Your name in the space below will bring you 
a sample of both these delicious bran cereals. 
Mail today. 
IN 
Street and number. a ee 
City oS State E = 





Mail to GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Be proud 
of your kitchen! 


Make it modern... thoroughly convenient. Enjoy its 
time-saving, step-saving efficiency. You surely can... 
within the walls of the very kitchen which now seems 
so hopelessly old-fashioned, so cheerless, so tiring. 
PeerLess Built-in Furniture converts ANY kitchen... 
no matter how antique...into a bright, immaculate 
room of utmost convenience. It’s all done quickly and 
with little expense. PEERLESS units adapt themselves 
to every requirement of measurement and money. 


Berkeley * BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY ° Los Angeles 





PEERLESS 


“Built-in Furniture, 


toga] 


















MODERN 
KITCHEN 
PLANNING 




















Tells how 


to make your 
OLD KITCHEN 
MODERN 


Send for “MODERN KITCHEN 
PLANNING”... Learn how to 
convert the dreary old drudgery- 
packed kitchen into a room of 
radiant cheer. The coupon brings 
this helpful booklet entirely free 
of charge ... free of obligation. 


BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY 

2608 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, Calif- 
820 East 60th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me “Modern Kitchen Pl. 
ning’ and tell me more about PEER 
Unit Equipment for a (new) (old) 








Name 
Address 
City 
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Food Research Notes From 


flavor, and juiciness at these 
temperatures.” 
It was observed that the skew- 


ers here described increased the 


roasting speed 30 to 45 per cent 
and decreased the shrinkage notice- 
ably. Considerable increase in speed 
was noted when the oven temperature 
was maintained at 475 degrees F. to 
500 degrees F. throughout, with only 
a very slight increase in shrinkage. 

In unskewered roasts there was a 
definite rise in internal temperature 
after removal from the oven, but in 
the skewered roasts there was imme- 
diate cooling if the skewers were kept 
in place. The skewers in this case 
served to prevent further cooking of 
the roast. 

Contrary to expectations there 
were no marked differences in either 
speed of roasting or shrinkage of meat 
when the roasts were cooked in cov- 
ered or uncovered pans. 

This report was published in the 
Fournal of Home Economics in July 
and August, 1926. 


Comparison of Different Types of 
Supplementary School Lunch 


Another group of studies to deter- 
mine the value of different types of 
supplementary school feeding of un- 
dernourished children was carried on 
by Dr. Morgan and others in various 
public schools in Oakland and 
Berkeley. 

In one of these studies, after a 
physical examination, children found 
to be 7 per cent or more underweight 
were divided into four groups. One 
was a control group and received no 
additional food, the first of the experi- 
mental groups received each school 
day a half pint of milk, the second an 
orange, and the third a sweet cracker 
sandwich. No other changes were 
made in the food consumed at school 
orathome. The extra food was given 
as a mid-morning lunch, five days a 
week for ten weeks. 

The milk group and the sweet 
cracker group made similar gains in 
weight and the group fed oranges 
gained slightly less. Although the 
girls in all groups showed greater 
gains in height and weight than the 
boys, the gains were particularly 
noticeable in the group to which 
oranges were fed. 

Merely the addition of extra calories 
to a diet which might be expected to 
be below par in this respect is thought 
to be responsible for the increases in 
weight; nevertheless from this and 
previous studies ‘“‘the inference is 
drawn that choice of supplementary 
lunch for a given group of children 
should be made only after careful 
consideration of home conditions.” 
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the University of California 
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About This Series 


EW of us who live in the West are 

truly well informed as to the serious 
work that is carried on in the household 
science laboratories of our universities 
and colleges. That is unfortunate for 
us and for the colleges too. 


SUNSET, clearing house for good 
ideas and sound information of particu- 
lar interest to homemaking men and 
women of the West, has asked a reliable 
reporter to gather together from each 
school such facts as would prove of 
greatest interest and value to our 
readers. Last month we took you to 
Oregon State College; this month you 
visit the University of California; next 
month Miss VeNona W. Swartz, re- 
search specialist in home economics at 
the State College of Washington will 
report recent findings in the labora- 
tories of that institution. The other 
western colleges will be represented in 
subsequent issues. 








Watch for these articles, read them, 
then go one step further, and tell your 
neighbor about them. Your daughter’s 
home economics teacher will like to see 
them, too—so send the magazine to 
school! That is the friendly, western 
way of helping your neighbor, and 
helping to make SUNSET’S long list of 
friends longer still.—The Editors. 


Wheat Germ Stimulates Growth 
of Children 

Certain nutritional defects observed, 
particularly in growing children, may 
be attributable to the growing ten- 
dency to increase the consumption of 
milk, fruits, and vegetables to the 
exclusion of cereals. While these 
foods are highly desirable because of 
their vitamin G content as well as 
mineral salts, they are almost devoid 
of the anti-neuritic factor, vitamin B, 


If you have 

a little pen 
for your baby, to buy a piece of 
heavy linoleum slightly larger than 
than the pen, to use asa floor. Used 
out of doors, it protects the baby 
from danger of damp earth or lawn. 
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the absence of which may some- 

times be responsible for con- 

stipation, lack of appetite, and 

very evident nervousness in 

many children. 
An interesting study was carried on 
by Dr. Morgan and Margaret Barry 
in the Garfield Junior High School of 
Berkeley, to find the difference in rate 
of growth in children when wheat 
germ as a potent source of vitamin B 
was included in the diet. No attempt 
was made to influence the diet of the 
two groups except in the matter of 
the wheat germ taken in the form of 
rolls. One group had two wheat germ 
rolls as part of the noon meal while 
the other group had two white rolls. 
After a period the groups were re- 
versed; those fed wheat germ rolls 
then received white flour rolls. 

The 100 children selected for the 
two groups ranged from 11 to 13 
years of age. The physical examina- 
tions of the group chosen indicated 
noticeable undernutrition. Each of 
the groups was carefully measured at 
stated intervals. 

The increases in weight in the 
wheat germ group were about three 
times as great as in the group receiv- 
ing the white rolls. During this 
period there was also more rapid 
growth in height. This superiority 
is ascribed to the effect of the wheat 
germ upon the appetite of the children 
receiving it. 

This study would seem to indicate 
that if there is a decrease in the con- 
sumption of cereals by children, that 
which is eaten should contain some 
germ or embryo of the grain. 

The rolls used in this experiment 
contained 50 per cent wheat germ 
and 50 per cent white flour. Very 
satisfactory muffins or biscuits can be 
made using 25 per cent wheat germ. 

The wheat germ will probably ap- 
pear on the retail market eventually, 
but so far it may be obtained only 
from the flour mills. Its use as a 
substitute for part of the flour in 
bread, rolls, cookies, cakes, waffles, 
crackers, and all baked flour products 
is recommended by these workers as 
the most practical means of raising 
the vitamin B content of the diet. 
They emphasize that whole wheat 
flour and cereal preparations are not 
sufficiently rich in the wheat germ 
to add very much of this vitamin. 
Rice germ and rice polishings have 
been suggested as a similar vitamin 
addition but have not so far been 
tested. 

These reports and several similar 
ones have been published in the 
American Fournal of Diseases of Chil- 
dren. That of the wheat germ 
appeared in the May, 1930, number. 
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A touch 
of crispness 


for 
breakfast 


How would you like something 
crisp and different for break- 
fast tomorrow? Well, serve 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies with a 
bit of preserved fruit and watch 
how appetites pick up. 

Rice Krispies are so crisp 
they actually crackle in milk or 
cream. Delicious in flavor. 
Nourishing too. 

Crisp ready-to-eat cereals are 
valuable in winter because they 
are so appetizing and lend such 
pleasing variety to heavy menus. 
Serve Kellogg Cereals often. 
There’s a wide variety. Look 
for the red-and-green packages 
at your grocer’s. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Holloy# 


Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, PEP Bran 

Flakes, ALL-BRAN, All-Bran Biscuit, 

Wheat Krumbles, Whole Wheat Biscuit 
and Kaffee Hag Coffee. 











INTERIOR: DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 


Your opportunityto enter fascinating profession. 
Our Home Study Course gives full instruction and 
easy method for practical application. Color har- 
mony, draperies, period and modernistic furniture 
and all fundamentals. Faculty of leading N. Y. 
decorators. Send at once for free hooklet 19-J. 





The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 


578 Madison Avenue - - - 


New York City 












TO MATCH THE 
Color in Every Room 


fasten up the smal! wall decorations, pictures, 
draperies, etc., with 
DECORA 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 
3 Sizes, 6 Colors. No Hammer Needed. 
10c. packets everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILADELPHIA 


| 
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| 
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Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 


$2.00 a year--sample on request. 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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My Favorite Company Dinner 


(Continued from page 31) 


proceed leisurely. First I make the course, easily be made fresh, using the 
ice cream and set it out to cool, to be bottled white grape juice. 


frozen after lunch. Here is my recipe: 


Ice Cream 


5 cupfuls of rich milk 

34 cupful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of cornstarch 
\4 teaspoonful of salt 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

1 tablespoonful of vanilla 

1 teaspoonful of gelatine 

¥ eupful of cold milk 

1 small can of evaporated milk 

Scald the milk in a double boiler. 
Mix the sugar, cornstarch, and salt, 
and mix smooth with a little of the 
hot milk, then stir into the remainder 
of the scalded milk and cook, stirring, 
until smooth and thick. Carefully add 
the beaten egg, stirring so it will not 
cook in lumps, and add the vanilla. 
Soak the gelatine for 5 minutes in the 
half-cupful of cold milk, and add to 
the hot mixture. Let cool, then add 
the evaporated milk. 

My freezer is the crank type, half- 
gallon size. It takes 20 minutes to 
freeze the cream. I put the ice in a 
canvas bag to crush it, mix with one- 
fourth as much coarse salt, pack it 
well around the can, and turn the 
crank until it is very hard to turn. 
Then I remove the dasher, cork the 
hole in the lid, pack well with more 
ice and salt mixed in the same propor- 
tion, and put a pad over it. It will 
keep 10 hours when well packed. 

When I serve it I dip the scoop in 
warm water each time. I use chilled 
plates, slip a cake ring over each ball 
of ice cream, and place a pink rose in 
the center of each. 

When the cream is put out to cool I 
make the canapes, as directed previ- 
ously. Next I prepare the vegetables, 
putting all into cold water except the 
peas. 

A five pound roast of lamb (costing 
about $1.25 in our market) will take 
2% hours to cook, as we like it 
medium rare. I make two or three 
deep incisions in which I put a very 
tiny bit of crushed garlic. Then I rub 
the entire leg of lamb with salt, pepper 
and flour, lay a few strips of bacon 
over it, and sear in a hot oven (500 
degrees) for 30 minutes; then I re- 
move the bacon and reduce the oven 
temperature to 300 degrees to finish 
cooking. An hour before the roast is 
done I arrange the potatoes in the 
roaster with the lamb. They will cook 
a golden brown. I serve the roast ona 
hot platter with a few sprigs of pars- 
ley, the potatoes in a separate dish. 

The grape-mint jelly I have on 
hand, for | make it every autumn, by 

| the following recipe. It can, of 
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Grape-Mint Jelly 
2 cupfuls of juice from white grapes 
3 cupfuls of sugar Ces 
Green coloring 
V4 cupful of liquid pectin <a 
Mint leaves, or a few drops of spear- 
mint extract 

Heat the juice and sugar together 
When it comes to boiling add just 
enough green coloring to make ar 
appetizing tint, and add the liquid 
pectin. Let boil up once more, anc 
pour into hot glasses over crushec¢ 
spearmint leaves, or flavor with 
spearmint extract. 7 

The corn, if fresh, requires about I 
minutes to cook in boiling unsalted 
water. If corn canned on the cob is } 
used, it needs merely to be reheated, / 
in the water in which it was canned.) 
A covered kettle may be used. The 
peas are cooked last, in salted water 
to cover them, but with the saucepan 
uncovered so that they will keep their 
fresh color. When tender they are 
drained, and butter is added. At 
serving time they are placed in the 
re-heated timbale cases and arranged 
on a large platter. For serving these I 
use an “implement” called a platter 
server. A tomato server would work 
equally well. 

During the first hour that the roast 
is in the oven, I prepare the cocktails 
and set them in the icebox on a tray- 
they are on the table when dinner is 
announced—and set the table. My 
table linen is white, china white with 
ivory borders, gold bands, and sprigs 
of dull rose, blue, and green. I use 
pink glassware, amber-colored candles 
in a shade that blends with the china 
The centerpiece is a low bowl in which 
are arranged, when they are in season, 
airy baby’s breath, pink and yellow 
columbines, and nigella. 

Since only an arch divides the living 
room from the dining room, I use a 
large screen to conceal the table. 
When dinner is ready the screen is 
moved between the table and the 
kitchen door. I can then leave that 
door open, while back of the screen is 
the tea cart with its ever ready tray. 
I do not believe I could get along with 
less than six trays of varying sizes. 

When a course is finished I quickly 
remove the dishes to this waiting tray 
and lift it to the drain board, and an 
other is at hand to take its place. 

When serving hot soup I have it in 
a metal pitcher, from which it is se 
much easier and quicker to pour than 
from a kettle or ladle. The lip of my 
pitcher was too wide at first, so I 
simply bent the sides up a trifle. 
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— Merry halve Sunkist Grape- 
fruit, and it is ready for breakfast. 
Sections lift right out. No bitter 
center core. Practically seedless. 
Serve without sugar or salt to please 
average tastes. 


(Below) A delightful salad combi- 
nation: Sunkist Grapefruit sections 
centered with cream cheese and gar- 
nished with cherries. 





ections that lift right oul 


and other important advantages... 


in better Sunkist Grapefruit 


N FIRST USE you quickly discover 
Sunkist’s vast improvement in 


grapefruit! 


Think of this—tender, juicy “sections” 
that lift right out of breakfast halves with 
a spoon! With Sunkist Grapefruit there 
is no mussy fussing with membranes—no 
bitter center core to be removed. In fact, 
you make no advance preparation of any 
kind. Simply halve and serve. Neither sug- 
at nor salt is needed for most tastes. 


Note also that there are practically no 
seeds. This— and the greater ease with 


which they peel, slice and segment— in- 


vite you to enjoy the fresh, full-flavored 
tang of Sunkist Grapefruit in many quick- 


| ly made salads, desserts and cocktails. 


These improvements, as you will realize, 
are results of superior natural growing 
conditions. 


Serve Sunkist Grapefruit often. Their 
alkaline reaction in the body is especially 
needed during cold weather when over- 
indulgence in good and necessary but acid- 
forming foods (eggs, meats and cereals) 
often results in Acidosis. 


FREE— New Recipe Booklet 
Send for the new. free booklet. “Sunkist 


Grapefruit Recipes,” telling many ways to 
serve this delicious, full-flavored fruit. 
Contains time-saving preparation hints 
and section on health, including “reduc- 
ing’ suggestions. Mail coupon. 


Identify Sunkist Grapefruit by the trade- 
mark stamped on the skin and on the tis- 
sue wrapper. “Sunkist” is your assurance 


of dependable quality. 


Sunkist 


full-flavored 


Grapefruit 


© 1981 C.F.G.E. 


| Div. G-1801, Box 530, Station c 

| Los Angeles, California 

Send me FREE, the new book- 
let, Sunkist Grapefruit Recipes. 





-———-—--—------- 
| CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Sunkist Grapefruit enables you to 
prepare sections and slices this quick 
way. Pare fruit, removing all thin in- 
side membrane down to juicy pulp. 
Then slice—or free sections from 
membrane as shown below. 





The firm but tender “meat” of 
Sunkist Grapefruit is easily separ- 
ated from the membrane. Peel, then 
cut with a sharp knife on either side 
of each membrane and remove pulp 
section bv section! 
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Sunset Homes Consultation Service 


Open Plaster Joints 


The door trim and the floor base in our 
house are all shrunk away from the plaster. 
We complained to the carpenter, who said 
the plaster was uneven so that he could not 
fit the wood to the plaster wall. How can 
this be remedied?—Mrs. E. W., Oklahoma 
City. 

Consultation: This difficulty may 
be due to uneven plastering. Before 
plastering, there should be a 34-inch 
square piece called a “ground’’ nailed 
around the walls at the base line and 
the ceiling, or wherever wood trim has 
to be applied. This ground gives the 
plasterer a guide to trowel or rod up 
to, and permits a tight, even joint at 
all woodwork and plaster. You may 
be able to improve conditions now by 
putting a very small moulding on top 
of the base to take up the variation 
in the plaster surface-—Architect. 


@ © 
Buying a Home 

How does one proceed in buying a home? 
A firm here is selling houses at so much a 
month, everything included in this monthly 
payment, and no down payment. 

In a case of this kind, if the buyer should 
be transferred or leave the town, would the 
house revert to the seller? Any information 
you can give me on this subject of financing 


a home will be appreciated.—Mrs. J. G. H., 
Casper, Wyoming. 


Consultation: \n buying a home 
one should investigate the location 





and land value carefully and then 
have an authority appraise the home. 

It is difficult to advise you whether 
or not to buy any particular home. 
If the house is well located, well built 
and well designed, and satisfies your 
needs, and you can afferd to buy it, 
you have nothing to lose. 


Avoid short term financing, that is 
notes or mortgages which expire be- 
fore they can be paid off, as it is diffi- 
cult to refinance when these instru 
ments expire, unless the total amount 
required to be refinanced is under 40 


cent of the value at the time 


per 


Conducted by 


William I. Garren 


Architect 


If you are transferred, sell or rent 
the house. If you do not keep up the 
payments or interest the house will 
revert to the seller—Architect. 


© © 


Imitation Flag Stone Walks 


Is it possible to imitate flag stones with 
cement and have the stones different colors 
like real stones?—R. F. L., Reno, Nevada. 

Consultation: This can be done in 
several ways. One is to build forms 
with 2 x 4 inch strips that have been 
tapered so they can be withdrawn 
after the cement is poured. Another 
way is to cast cement blocks in vary- 
ing shapes and lay them up together 
after. The cheapest method of imita- 
tion is to trowel the cement surface 
flat and level and while it is wet cut 
or score the surface with the edge of 
a flat piece of wood or a tool about 
1% inches wide, cutting about %4 inch 
deep. The different stones can be 
colored while wet by troweling min- 
eral pigment colors into the surface. 


A new idea for 
baby’s sun 
bath. The 
shell covering 
admits the 
ultra-violet 
rays but is not 
transparent 


This sunbath 
house hasroof 
of the same 
material asde- 
scribed above. 
Further de- 
tails will be 
furnished 
upon request 


JANUARY 
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Floors Rotting 


Why do the flooring and timbers rot under- 
neath a house? What should be done to 
prevent this?—Mrs. M. M. J., Encinitas, 
California. | 

Consultation: Timber close to the 
ground absorbs a certain amount of 
dampness from the ground, and with- 
out air and ventilation this condition 
encourages growth of attacking fun-_ 
gus. Insects that bore into the wood 
are also likely to attack the wood 
under these conditions. The common 
disintegrating factor is what is known 
as dry-rot. This may be due entirely 
to lack of ventilation. 

The proper precaution is to raise 
the floor joists not less than 1 foot 
above the ground. Provide ample 
ventilation around two or three sides 
of the house. Do not permit the soil 
at any point to touch or bear upon 
the wood. Three inches of rough con- 
crete on the ground will help in some 
measure to protect against dampness. 
Use redwood for foundation sills. 


© © 
Skylights 

In our kitchen we have a skylight that is 
always leaking or dripping. What causes 
this and how can we remedy the condition? 
—A. M., Eula, Oregon. 
Consultation: Skylights, due to t 
lower temperature of the glass, will 
condense any moisture in the room. 
This moisture collects on the glass 
and drips to the floor. The way to 
avoid this is to have the skylight 
made with condensation troughs under 
the glass divisions and with outlets 
through the lower end of the skylight, 
draining out to the roof—Architect. 


Feditor’s Note:—Mr. Garren is glad 
to help you with your building and re- 
modeling problems. This service, how-_ 
ever, does not include the furnishing 
of house plans. When writing please 
express your problem clearly, and en- 
close self-addressed,stamped envelope 
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210.000 


Pacifie Coast Families 


will read THIS issue 
of SUNSET MAGAZINE 


XT issue will mark our second anniversary, 

and 215,000 Western families will read it. It 
certainly will be a happy birthday for this fast- 
growing magazine—and for me. 


Of course, a gain of 100,000 subscribers in two 
years is something for any magazine to be proud 
of. What pleases me most is the fact that this 
subscription growth is made possible very largely 
through the friendly feeling of our own sub- 
scribers, who not only enjoy the magazine 
themselves, but are so enthusiastic they recom- 
mend it to their friends. 


During these past two years we have had but 
one idea in mind—to make SUNSET an all- 
Western Magazine that would fit the every day 
needs of every home-loving family living on the 
West Coast. How well we have attained our aim 
is attested by the rapid increase in the number 
of subscribers and the enthusiasm these sub- 
scribers have shown in introducing the maga- 
zine to their friends and neighbors. 





Dozens of letters are received in every mail, in 
appreciation of the service SUNSET is rendering 
to ‘“‘Shome folks’? West of the Rockies—in a way 
that no other publication has even attempted 
to do. It is with a great deal of satisfaction 
that I want personally to thank each and every 
one of you for the sincere cooperation and in- 
terest that you have shown in your letters and 
in the subscriptions you have each sent to us. 





PUBLISHER 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 23) 


that sent most men to do battle with 
the unknown, and it is about men of 
this kind that Frederick R. Bechdolt 
writes in “Giants of the Old West’ 
(Century, $2.00). Like John Marsh, 
some of the men whose biographies 
make up the pages of this book have 
suffered neglect at the hands of 
historians. 

There are some old friends in the 
list of comparative unknowns that 
make up the personnel of “Giants of 
the Old West,” friends it is a pleasure 
to meet again in different dress. 
Brigham Young, John Augustus Sut- 
ter and Alexander Majors are here 
presented to us along with John Col- 
ter, William Ashley, Stephen Fuller 
Austin, William Becknell and James 
Pattie besides others who were active 
in the battle of the Alamo. 

Your reviewer would rather take 
his chances on being bowled over by 
the sportive motorists of today than 
to face the risk run by such men as 
John Colter in the days when the 
West was young. It appears that 
John was captured by Indians, strip- 
ped of every stitch of his clothing, 
turned loose and told to run. Hot on 
his heels, Indian braves whooped and 
waved tomahawks in the air. After 


we'll have | : : 

x ayes rests i poke ae he 
was still dogging his steps. Ina han 

it WARM to hand eae ion slew the 


Indian with the red man’s own spear 

im a minute 9°" and then hid in the river all day while 
= the warriors searched for him. Here is 

a book that reads like fiction but is in 
fact a record of days not so long ago. 








With Pearl Oil in a good oil heater, you can warm 
any room in a jiffy. Absolutely no odor—though 


you use it every hour of the day — because Pearl "THE third in this trilogy of the old 
Oil is entirely consumed by the flame. West books is “On the Old West 
In even the best oil heaters —you should use onl Coast’ by Major Horace Bell (Mor 

: : a : : a row, $5.00) edited by Lanier Bartlett, 

the highest quality kerosene. Avoid asking for ‘ker- co-author of “Adios.” ie Beaman 
osene”’ or “coal oil” which may mean any kind of subtitle of ‘Being Further Reminis- 
kerosene. Order “Pearl Oil” by the name that’s cences of a Ranger,” and that is just 


what the book is. 
In 1881 Major Bell wrote a volume 


of reminiscences; this is the second 

volume, containing further memories 

of tense events and original person- 

5 alities that had spiced his adven- 
(KEROSENE) turous years in California, Texas, 

Mexico and Central America. The 

for HEAT & LIGHT major not only had a remarkable 

memory but a remarkably adven- 
turous life. He was a gold miner in 
Hangtown, a ranger in pursuit of the 
hte, \ 7 notorious Joaquin Murrieta, a soldier 
ered of fortune in the forces of Benito 
ae Juarez in Mexico, an aide to General 
OIL | William Walker on the celebrated 
Pray oe filibuster into Nicaragua, a Union 
aH officer throughout the Civil War, and 
ee a newspaper editor in Los Angeles 
during the old Spanish California 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA | days. (Continued on page 43 


copyrighted for your protection. 
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The Major, it may readily be seen, 

‘was a man who went places and did 
things. His reminiscences are charm- 
ingly told with just a touch of par- 
donable egotism and in a “Don’t- 
contradict-me-sir” manner. A de- 
lightful book. 
_ Now to come down to the present 
with a book that is also reminiscent: 
“I Marriep a Rancer!” by Mrs. 
“White Mountain” Smith (Stanford, 
$2.50). Just why there should be an 
exclamation point after the state- 
ment, “I married a ranger,” is difficult 
to say unless it simply reflects the 
general enthusiasm Mrs. Smith dis- 
_plays over everything she does. But 
it is not the purpose of this depart- 
_ment to quibble over the dotting of 
an “1” nor the exclamation-pointing 
of a ranger. 

“I Married a Ranger’ is full of 
delightful incidents told in an inti- 
mate, breezy fashion that carries a 
smile with it even when describing 
some of the trying moments in the 
life of a western ranger’s wife. I 
would like this book if for no other 


eee SS 
Nature’s Corn Popper 


Cotton fields are Nature’s 

Huge corn popper. 

At first the cotton plants 

Pop slowly, 

As the grains of corn 

Become crunchy white morsels— 
Then Nature gives the 

Corn popper a shake 

And suddenly—one morning 

It is bursting full of 


Popped corn! 


Hungry pickers gather all 
The fluffy whiteness, 
And the field lies 

Brown and desolate. 

But do not grieve, 

For in one short year 
History (and Nature) 
Will repeat themselves. 


—Jean McCaleb 

@ 
reason than that Mrs. Smith did not 
go into ecstasies over Indian Dances 
and was brave and honest enough to 
say that after watching an ordinary 
one for a time she strolled off to bed. 
She does, however, give such a vivid 
account of the Hopi snake dance that 
the reader feels inclined to squirm in 
unison with the rattlers that writhe 
about the naked Indians. 

Before Mrs. Smith was Mrs. Smith 
she worked in the Park Office at 
Grand Canyon. She was the first 
woman ever placed in field service 
there. She faced her job with all the 
fortitude of a pioneer. Her garden 
was visited by cows and her house 
by squirrels; rocks from a dynamite 
blast caved in her roof but still she 
held on and has lived to write this 
sprightly account of what it is like 
to be the wife of a Chief Ranger in 


eee BN 
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Why Shiver? Get a New Firelight Heater 


> a3 














Tp ir any 
ar 


Firelight ... warm and 
cheery as an open fire 


NJOY those few extra degrees of warmth 

that make life worth living. With a new 
FIRELIGHT Heater you can be snugly comfort- 
able, regardless of cold weather. 


Feel FIRELIGHT’S quick heat, see its glowing 
light, at your dealer’s. Pick it up. See how easily 
you can carry it from room to room, wherever 
you want to trade shivers for luxurious warmth 
by the roomful. 


Choice of finishes: porcelain in white or colors, 
or satin-black japan. Pyrex fire-bowl. Other 
new Perfection Heaters, all-metal. Prices $6.25 


to $17.75. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY Cleveland, 
In Canada, General Steel Wares, Ltd., Toronto 


PERFECTION 





Ohio 


Oil Burning 
Room Heaters 
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Better quality, even at a 
higher price, will cause 
many housewives to prefer 
a certain product. 


Better quality, at no higher 
price, extends the prtefer- 
ence to everyone. 


eo ee yourself with 
the better quality of 
Amaizo Syrups so that your 
family may enjoy the surpassing 
richness and delicacy that these 
syrups will bring to ycur table, 
and in order that you may get 
the greatest value for your money. DON AMAIZO 


Try Amaizo Golden Syrup as On the Radio Every Monday 
a spread on waffles and pancakes. Night, Coast-to-Coast Hookup 
Also on the children’s after- over the Columbia Systen. 
school bread—it will give them 

a sweet that is endorsed by 

physicians. 


Amaizo Crystal White Syrup 
(vanilla flavored) is excellent for 
sauces, cakes, candies and similar 
cooking purposes where a clear 
syrup is preferred. 


AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO. 
New York... Chicago 
=>) 
. 


GOLDEN 
SYRUP 


; Mma { 104 ‘ All grocers sell these syrups in 
Q RUT D cans of convenient sizes identi- 
fg fied by the Amaizo name and 
. the gingham background design. 





GOLDEN SYRUP .%. ..CRYSTAL WHITE Sikgr 


Other Amaizo Products 


Amaizo Butterscotch Syrup 
Amaizo Pancake Syrup 
Amaizo Oil for Salads and for 
Shortening 
om , « eer-wrem-ce@ Amaizo Corn Starch for Puddings, 
ohne! oe & Bees Gravies, etc. 
ae ee ee ee tees en Amaizo @oss Starch for Laundry Use 
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Cranberry Recipes 


RANBERRIES used to be a 

twice-a-year event. They were 
ordered the Monday of Thanksgiving 
week to accompany the turkey and — 
then, perhaps, for the Christmas | 
goose also. But then, ice cream used 
to be limited to Sunday school picnics 
and birthday parties, and pink lem- 
onade to circus day. 

All these three have now become 
all-year-round foods, though we now 
dignify the lemonade by calling it 
punch of some kind, and we have 
dressed up the ice cream into sundaes 
and parfaits and have elaborated the © 
uses of the cranberry as well. | 

Speak of cranberries on the eastern 
coast, and one brings to mind scenes 
that would fit into any Cape Cod 
story. Mention them on the western 
slope and the picture resolves itself 
into a stretch of watery Oregon or 
Washington coast lowland, with a | 
background of evergreens, and per- | 
haps foreground a vista of the rolling 
Pacific itself. 

.In spite of the long list of popular 
guises of the cranberry, the jelly prob- 
ably remains at the top. This jelly, 
as best liked, differs from most fruit 
jellies, in that most of the pulp re- 
mains with the juice. The straining 
is done through a wire sieve instead 
of the customary jelly bag, and thus — 
there is a firmer texture, more pleasing 
with the meat with which cranberry — 
jelly is served. 





Cranberry Jelly 


4 cupfuls of cranberries (usually 1 pound) 
1 cupful of boiling water 
2 cupfuls of sugar 

Wash and pick over the berries. | 
Add the boiling water and cook until 
the berries are soft, about 15 minutes. 
Press through a wire sieve, add the 
sugar, and return to the fire. Cook | [ 
until it sheets from the spoon. Pour | 
into glasses or into molds, if for 
immediate use. F 

A winter’s supply of cranberry 
jelly may be made at once, and sealed 
in glasses with paraffin just as other || 
fruit jellies are. This makes it easy 
to serve whenever the occasion for it 
arises. 

And for those who take advantage 
of the commercial good things, ther 
is tender, quivery cranberry jelly i 
cans, ready to open and turn out. 

With the increase in mechanical re- | 
frigeration comes easy serving of fruit} 












ices or sherbets with the meat course. i 
Just the right touch of tartness will) 
do much to relieve the too substantial 
texture of many a meal. li 

This cranberry sherbet is one o : 
those delicate touches. It brings no ks 


only its flavor and chill iciness, but it 
color to the occasion. (See next pag 
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Cranberry Sherbet 
(For Mechanical Refrigerator) 

1 pound of cranberries 

4 cupfuls of water 

2 cupfuls of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of granulated gelatine 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

2 egg whites 
Cook the berries in two cupfuls of 
he water and put through a fine 
ieve. Add the sugar, and heat 
nough to dissolve it.. Have the gela- 
ine previously soaked in a table- 
poonful of the water and add to the 
ot mixture after removing it from 
he stove. Stir until the gelatine is 
lissolved, then add the remaining 
old water. Pour into trays and 
reeze toa mush. At this stage, turn 
ut into a deep bowl and beat with a 
otary beater until foamy, then fold 
n the stiffly beaten egg whites, and 
inish freezing without stirring. 
~This amount will fill two small re- 
rigerator trays, and will serve 12 
yersons. 

With a crisply brown roast of beef 
yr pork, the uncooked relish given 
iext finds the right spot. It may be 
nade the same day it is to be served, 
it will keep very well for some days, 
a a cool place. 


Uncooked Cranberry Relish 

1 pound of cranberries 

1 orange, pulp only 

2 cupfuls of sugar 

1 orange, grated rind and juice 
Put the berries and orange pulp 
rough the food. chopper, using the 
oarse knife. Mix thoroughly with 
e other ingredients, and let stand 
or four or five hours, stirring occa- 
onally until all of the sugar is dis- 
lved. This makes about a quart, 
nd is always so popular that it will 
sually disappear at a dinner for six. 
Then comes the pie that has often 
een called mock cherry pie, though 
hy delicious cranberries need to 
asquerade under any other fruit’s 
putation is a mystery to me. I like 
. call the pie by its own name. 




















Cranberry Pie 


2 cupfuls of cranberries, chopped coarse 

1 cupful of seedless raisins 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 cupful of sugar 

Y teaspoonful of salt 

1 tablespoonful of butter 

Plain pastry for two crusts 
Mix the berries and raisins with the 
mbined flour, sugar and salt. Have 
dy a pie pan lined with plain pas- 
. Fill with the berry mixture, dot 
er with bits of the butter, moisten 
e edge of the pastry, cover with a 
crust, trim and press the edges 
ether, and prick the top for steam 
ape. (Strips of pastry may be 
d to form a lattice top if preferred.) 
ke in a quick oven, (425 degrees) 
10 minutes, then lower the heat to 
degrees for 25 minutes longer. 


—JEANNETTE CRAMER. 
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ee 
what perfection 


Calumet'’s 
Double-Action 
brings to baking 


Hot, tender muffins—that men rave about 
and gobble up. Golden brown cakes—with 
an unusual delicacy, a smoothness of tex- 
ture that makes you proud to cut them. 

That’s the kind of perfection Calumet’s 
Double-Action brings. Extraordinary per- 
fection! No wonder Calumet is the larg- 
est-selling baking powder in the 
world to-day. 

Calumet’s first action begins in the 
mixing bowl. It starts the leavening. Then, 
in the oven, the second action starts. It 
carries on the leavening. Up!...up!... 
it keeps raising the batter and holds it 
high and light until your cake is beauti- 
fully baked. 


SEE CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION 


os 


2nv ACTION 


ist ACTION 


Make this test— See for yourself how 
Calumet Baking Powder acts twice to make 
your baking better. Put two level teaspoons 
of Calumet into a glass, add two teaspoons 
of water, stir rapidly five times and remove 
the spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles will rise 
slowly, half filling the glass. Thisis Calumet’s 
first action—the action that Calumet special- 
ly provides to take place in the mixing bowl. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped 
rising, stand the glassin a pan of hot water 
on the stove. In a moment, a second rising 
will start and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This is Calumet’s 
second action—the action that Calumet 
holds in reserve to take place in the heat of 
your oven. Make this test to-day. See 
Calumet’s Double-Action which protects 


your baking from failure. © 1931, G. F. CORP. 


CALUMET: 


The Double-Acting Baking Powder 


MaRION JANE PARKER, c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 

















Name i 

Street ——_______—|__{_{|_ 

City 2 ~ : ~~ States 
Fill in completely — print name and address 
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Pure! Economical! All baking powders 
are required by law to be made of pure, 
wholesome ingredients. But not all are 
alike in their action nor in the amount 
that should be used. And not all will give 
you equally fine results in your baking. 
Calumet is scientifically made of exactly 
the right ingredients, in exactly the right 
proportions to produce perfect leaven- 
ing action— Double-Action. 

Try Calumet. Remember to use only 
one level teaspoon to each cup of sifted 
flour. This is the usual Calumet propor- 
tion and should be followed for best re- 
sults—a splendid economy! .. Mail cou- 
pon for the new Calumet Baking Book. 


Calumet is a product of General Foods Corporation 





NEW CALUMET 
BAKING BOOK 
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Planning the Cabin Kitchen 


Mas families when 


planning their summer 
cabins high on some mountain 
slope, edging a blue lake, or 
facing the ever-changing ocean 
wish to retain a feeling of rus- 
ticity. This may be accom- 
plished in the cabin kitchen 
without completely sacrificing 
all conveniences. Also there 
need not be an exorbitant ex- 
pense involved to achieve these 
results. 

A kitchen of this kind was 
carefully planned and executed 
and has proved its worth in 
economy of time and labor. 
The first consideration was the 
amount of space to be devoted 
to the kitchen. Measurements 
of ten by eight feet were finally 
decided upon, and while this 
may seem very small, meals 
have been prepared in it for 
from ten to twenty persons. 

The stove was the next fea- 
ture to be selected. A good 
wood stove was purchased, one 
of the kind which burns up all 
the ashes, thereby eliminating 
a great deal of dirt and bother. 
The best part of the stove, how- 
ever, was the addition thereto 
of a copper boiler. This was bought 
second-hand at the same time as the 
stove. The boiler is square, and holds 
about twenty gallons of water. Coils 
from it are located in the firebox of 
the stove, and hot water 1s obtainable 
very shortly after the fire has been 
started. The copper of the boiler 
retains the heat so the water stays 
hot for six or seven hours after being 






By 
Priscilla Ware 


Who Live. 
in 


Spokane 


sic 


thoroughly heated. There is a faucet 
on the front, so that it is the next 
thing to having running hot water, 
which is a delightful convenience no 
matter where found. 

A second-hand sink in remarkably 
good condition was purchased from 
a plumbing establishment. The holes 
where faucets would ordinarily be in- 
stalled were covered by a wide soap 


Shingles make an interesting inside wall finish in this comfortable, livable cabin 
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dish. The drain was connected _ 
; to a long pipe, carried outside 
the cabin and partially buried | 
under loose gravel, dirt and 
leaves. The drainage is perfect. _ 

At each side of the sink were 
built two drainboards, flanked 
by two open cupboards of four 
deep shelves each. The cu 
board on the left is used fol 
canned goods and such sup- 
plies as are impervious to mois- 
ture. The one on the right is 
reserved for the dishes, so that 
the person drying them does 
not have to take any additional 
steps to put them away. Un- 
derneath the drainboards is 
space for kettles, pails, the sack 
of potatoes and the dishpan. 

Above the sink was built a. 
double window, affording a 
view of the creek as it empties: 
into the lake, a gorgeous sight: 
at any time, an especially, 
lovely one at sunset when the: 
supper or dinner dishes are 
being done. 

The only two articles of fur- 
niture in the kitchen are a 
table and a ladder stool. The: 
“table” was once a commode, 
also purchased second-hand. 
It has the advantage over an 
ordinary table in that it has two large. 
drawers, one for the camp silver and 
cooking utensils, the other for nap- 
kins, oiled paper and such accessories; 
while underneath the drawers behind 
closed doors there is space for pots 
and pans. This particular commode 
was given a coat of green paint and 
the top was finished with composition 

in green to match, giving a surface 
similar to marble. On this surface 
pastry may be rolled out with the 
minimum of ease and speed. A win- 
dow was set in the wall above the 
table. 


m 

"THE little ladder stool proved ol A 
inestimable value, the laddet 
being used many times a day t¢ 
reach things on the higher shelves, 
while the stool itself is used as a 
chair or to sit at the table and pré 
pare fruit or vegetables. The stool 
was painted the same green as the 
table. ; 
Since it is sometimes necessary 
cabins to guard against dampness 01 
insects tin cans may be well utilized 
A number of large, round cans wert 
garnered and also painted green 
The large-sized marshmallow cant 
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were found especially useful and of 
good dimensions. A shelf was put 
along one wall and the cans placed 
on it. In them may be kept sugar, 
cereals, flour and all such commodities. 

Outside under a sheltering roof was 
built a cooler, a large screened box 
with a door on hinges. Protruding 
nails were hammered into the upper 
inside framework. On these nails fish 
may be hung and in this manner kept 
much longer than under other circum- 

stances. The rest of the cooler box 
may be used for meat, fresh vege- 
tables and more perishable goods. 

The details of the cabin were plan- 
ned through the long winter months 
and purchases made during that time, 
also the painting, so when the cabin 
was built in the spring the kitchen 
equipment was simultaneously com- 
plete. The owners spent many happy 
hours planning and putting the plans 
| into execution, and when the whole 
was finished it was found to have both 
| value and usefulness without detract- 
ing from the rustic surroundings. 














































A Paint Idea 


ay HERE is a peculiar stability in 
| red paints, generally unknown to 
the layman, which usually renders 
useless every good effort made by 
him to recolor the original coat with 
other paints, stains, or enamels. He 
realizes within a year or less his labors 
have failed, and the thrill of having a 
beautiful new finish is ruined by the 
everlasting effort of the red which 
pushes to the surface and forces a pink 
mixture with the new. 

He who refinishes a red background 
will find himself satisfied in his work 
\if he will first give the surface of red a 
|heavy coat of black paint, then upon 
ithis black coat a priming coat of 
white. Following these, two coats of 
ithe desired color will be ample for a 
new finish. 

I found this secret through my own 
experience after several paint dealers 
jhad warned me of failure in getting 
irid of red color—G. U. N., Santa 
Rosa, California. 





- To punch a hole 
It 2 through the new copy 
ee, of Sunset, in the up- 

oo St Be left-hand corner, 
Idea then place the maga- 
zine on a large ring 
such as is used for 
loose-leaf notebook 
covers. I do this each 
month and at the end 
of the year I have all 
my Sunsets in one 
large and very handy 
book. They are very 
easy to keep in this 
way for reference. 
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Even if you 


TRIM YOUR 
WICK BUT 
TWICE THIS 
WINTER... 
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... you will still be 
assured of clean, 
odorless heat with 
Burnbrite Kerosene 


KEEKKKKKKKKKEDYY YY YY DY YD YD 


ARBON impurities, common 

* in ordinary kerosenes, cause 

smoke, soot, char and odor. These 

are reduced to the very minimum in 

Burnbrite Kerosene by the purifying 
Edeleanu process. 


To demonstrate how clean Burn- 
brite really is, seven brands of kero- 
sene were burned night and day in 
identical lamps. After 60 twenty- 
four-hour days the Burnbrite flame 
was still bright though the wick had 
not been trimmed once.Others,with 
wicks carbon-choked, had sputtered 
out. Of all the chimneys none was 
as clean as Burnbrite’s. 


This same Burnbrite in your kero- 
sene heater assures glowing,radiant 
heat. Start with these chilly days to 
use Burnbrite —the modern, puri- 
fied kerosene. You'll be surprised 
how seldom cleaning and wick trim- 
ming are necessary. 


Red, green and cream Associated 
stations and garages and neigh- 
borhood grocers everywhere sell 
Burnbrite Kerosene. 


KEROSENE 


ASSOCIATED OUL 


COMPANY 


Refiner and Marketer of Associated Equi-fractionated Gasoline, 
Cycol Motor Oils and Greases, Associated Ethyl Gasoline and 
Associated Stoddard Solvent for finest dry cleaning. 


CN 1IOY MOTORING WITH ASSOCIATED EQUI-FRACTIONATED GASOLINE 





W E are glad that the January 


number of Sunset reaches 
you before the first of the year, for it 
gives us a chance to get in a word be- 
fore all your New Year’s resolutions 
are made. It gives us an opportunity 
to suggest that somewhere in that 
list (preferably at the top) you include 
a resolution which expresses your de- 
termination to travel more this com- 
ing year. For after all, living here in 
the West we have so many travel op- 
portunities that there is no excuse for 
being a poky stay-at-home. Trips 
may be long or short but the very joy 
of getting away from the usual routine 
gives a new Zest to living; makes us 
more interesting both to ourselves 
and to our friends. 

If you do make such a resolution 
we hope you will not be satisfied with 
the mere making. We hope you will 
follow it up with some concrete plans. 
It’s never too soon to plan for any- 
thing and somehow, formulated plans 
have a way of materializing, while 
vague dreams often dwindle away 
into nothing. 

Here is one SunSET reader who evi- 
dently thinks as we do, for he is start- 
ing the new year by making very 
definite travel plans for the Spring. 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I have a problem which I hope you can 
help me solve. I am going to have five days 
during the month of May to see California. 
I have business in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles but want to see as much of the whole 
state as I can. The five days are exclusive 
of the time to be spent on business matters. 
I am going to San Francisco first. Now how 
would you go about it?—Mr. L. U. K., Ogden, 
Utah. 

Seeing all of California in five days 
is about as possible as getting the 
proverbial camel through the needle’s 
eye, but five days, however short, are 
better than none at all. 

It would be folly to try to include 
too much, so considering the fact that 
you must-be in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles it would probably be wisest 
to concentrate your time on those two 
cities and the territory between, leav- 
ing the northern part of the state until 
some other time. 

With that much settled it seems to 


SUNBET MAGAZINE 


SUNS SET 


If you are going east, west, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inquiries received by this department are answered by mail. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


us that there are two possible plans of 
action. One, dividing your time be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles 
with the idea of seeing only those two 
cities and their surrounding territory. 
Two days in San Francisco, two days 
in Los Angeles and one in travel be- 
tween thé two cities. By taking the 
day trip by train you will be able to 


Wonders 
Of a Wanderer 


1. Where does one secure a passport? 


Application for passports must be 
made in person either at a United 
States passport agency or at the 
office of the county clerk. Passport 
agencies on the western coast are 
located at San Francisco and Seattle. 
Application should be made at least 
five weeks before your sailing date. 


2. Does every member of a family tra- 
veling together need a passport? 


No. The passport of the husband 
and father may include his wife and 
minor children. A woman’s passport 
may include her minor children. But 
if members of the same family wish 
to make separate journeys or return 
singly to the United States, each 
must carry his own passport. 

It is not necessary for adults and 
children to appear at the passport 
office when included in another's 
application. 


3. What documents should one take 
with him when applying for a 
passport? 

a. Two 3 x 3 inch photographs 
of each person named in the appli- 
cation. A group picture may be u 
when wife or wife and children are 
included. 

b. Birth or baptismal certificate 
or affidavit sworn to before a notary 
by a relative, if applicant is Amer- 
ican born. 

c. Naturalization 
certificate or official 


(Questions continued 
on page 51.) 
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get at least a glimpse of the interven- 
ing country. Or you could go by boat 
and have the delightful experience of 
a sea voyage. 
The other possibility would be to 
spend one sight-seeing day in San 
Francisco, take a three-day motor 


coach tour to include the most beauti- — 
ful and interesting places between the - 


two cities, and spend the fifth day 
sight-seeing in Los Angeles. 

On this trip you could leave San 
Francisco at 8:00 in the morning, 
touring south through the luxurious 
homes of Burlingame and San Mateo 
to Palo Alto where the beautiful cam- 


pus of Stanford University is located. . 


Then on to the big redwood trees near 
Santa Cruz—some of these trees are 


300 feet in height and 60 feet and 
A stop is _— 


more in circumference. 
made for lunch in Santa Cruz. 


The afternoon’s drive leads to Del - 
Monte where an over night stop is" 


made. The next morning comes a 


great treat—the famous 17 mile drive 


which leads through Monterey, the 
first Spanish capital of California; 


through Del Monte forest, with its 


gnarled cypress trees; along the ever 


fascinating jagged coast line to Car- 


mel, a unique artist colony; and to the 
Mission El Carmelo, which is the 
resting place of Father Junipero 
Serra. 

The trip then continues south 
through Salinas of rodeo fame, and 
other interesting localities, to Atasca- 
dero where you arrive just in time for 
lunch. Santa Barbara still farther 
south is where the second night’s stay 
is made. This city is one of the most 
beautiful in California. You will be 
interested in its imposing mission and 
picturesque homes. Several hours are 
spent in this vicinity. 

Much of the route on to Los An- 
geles lies along the ocean and there 
are lovely contrasts of blue sea and 
brown hills. Then comes Hollywood 
and finally Los Angeles. You will see 
by the folders we are sending that the 
cost of the tour is $47.50. This in- 
cludes absolutely all expenses. with 
the very best of hotel accommoda- 
tions. (Continued on page 49 


1931] 
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With a limited amount of time the 
best way to see a city i8 to take ad- 
vantage of organized sight seeing 
tours. We have all, in our day, poked 
fun at the “rubber-neck wagon” but 
after all it is a boon to the sight-seer 
and what is more, the modern glori- 
fied editions are luxurious, dignified, 
and expeditious. Therefore we sug- 
gest taking such tours in both San 

Francisco and Los Angeles. 








[Do -Y ou Want a United 


States Touring Map? 


WeEshould like to share some excellent 

~ automobile road maps with you. A 
supply has been given us and we shall 
_be glad to mail a copy to any SuNSET 
_ Teader sending a two cent stamp to the 
Travel Editor, Sunset Macazine, 1045 
Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. These maps show all main U. S. 
highways throughout the United States 
and include a reliable mileage chart. 
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_ Hawaii Any Time 

__ There are some places of which one 
may say, “Summer is the best sea- 
” or “Be sure to go there in the 
winter,’ but of Hawaii one can say, 
“Go any time!” 

_ So many persons write to us asking 
whichis the best season to visit Hawaii, 
_and we dislike to make a choice, for 
‘each has its own charm. So far as 
climate goes, the variation in tempera- 
ture is slight the year around. The 
summer season is perhaps the gayest 
because of the influx of summer vaca- 
‘tionists. If one likes crowds and peo- 
ple, then summer is the time. But 
spring is the season of the spectacular 
Blossom Festival, autumn brings the 
Fall Festival and Kalakaua Day, 
while in winter Hawaii offers a refuge 
from the chilly rains and snows of 
oh ee sos 

other localities. So we say, take your 
‘choice. Any season is the best. 

For the convenience of those con- 
templating a trip to the Islands in the 
next eight months we offer the follow- 
ing calendar of events. 

January: 
: Surfboard Races. 

New Year’s Day football—University of 

Hawaii vs. University of Idaho. 
February: 

Washington’s Birthday celebration. 

Territorial Legislature convenes. 


March: 
_. Kite Day. 
April: 
Aloha Spring Festival. 
May: 
Lei Day, May 1. 
Flowering trees commence to bloom. 


Boy Day, May 5. 
__ Japanese pageantry. 
June: 








'- Flowering trees in full bloom. 
Kamehameha Day, June 11. 
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ast through the 


Southwest 


The long steel arc of Southern Pacific's SUNSET 
ROUTE curves through’ America’s winter sun- 
shine belt. San Francisco, Los Angeles, Phoenix, 
Tucson, El Paso, San Antonio and picturesque 
New Orleans highlight it 2500 thrilling miles. 

To go East this romantic way costs no more, in 
most cases, than other routes. Plan to go leisurely, 
stopping en route to see the color and life of the 
Old Southwest...linger awhile at Indio and Palm 
Springs or the guest ranches of Southern Arizona. 


Go East via SUNSET ROUTE. Return on GOLDEN 
STATE ROUTE via Kansas City; OVERLAND ROUTE 
straight across mid-continent: or SHASTA ROUTE 
through the Pacific Northwest. Go one way, re- 
turn another, on trains that are tradition—‘‘Sun- 
set Limited,” “Golden State Limited,” “Overland 
Limited’’ and “Cascade,” 


= 
E. W. Ciapp, General Passenger Traffic Manager, San Francisco 
C. L. McFaut, Passenger Traffic Manager, Los Angeles 
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INTERNATIONALLY 
FAMOUS 


LEXANDRIA 


HOTEL 


IT COSTS NO MORE TO STOP AT THE DISTINCTIVE WORLD- 
FAMOUS ALEXANDRIA THAN AT THE AVERAGE HOTEL 


RATES 
Single with bath $3 to #8 
Double with bath $4 to #10 





ATTRACTIVE WEEKLY-MONTHLY 
AND RESIDENTIAL RATES 


CORNER 
FIFTH & 
SPRING 
STREETS 


The Alexandria Hotel is 

Eppley Hotel Cos 20 Hotels in 

Hamilton chain of Hotels in 
California 
President 


ff I 
Wf 
f 
y ] 
) 
the Middle West, Louisville, 
Vice-President and 


an affiliated unit of The 
Ky. and Pittsburgh,Pa. & the 
E.C.EPPLEY 

CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Managing Director 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
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AN IDEA FOR “LIVE WIRE” 


BOYS +«” GIRLS 


Make a New Year’s resolution—decide right 
now that you will start up a little business 
of your own and earn spending money and 
prizes each month during the year of 1931. 


The SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB has a dandy 
offer for a few “‘live wire”? boys and girls 


between the ages of six and fourteen years. 


Talk this over with Dad and Mother—get 
their consent—then fill in and mail the 


Mail This 


Coupon 
coupon below. 





SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB 
1045 Sansome St., Rm. 206 
San Francisco, Calif. 


I want to win money and prizes. 
My Name 


Street Address 


Please send full details of your offer to me. 


City and State 


Parent’s Signature 
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July: 

4th of July Regatta, Hilo. 

i racing. 
Augu 

teland polo championship games. 
September: 

Hawaiian Regatta, Honolulu. 


ob & 
Are You Interested in The 
Spanish Americas? 


We are calling the attention of Sun- 
SET readers to a region about which 
we ordinarily hear very little but one 
that has truly unique charm, unde- 
stroyed by commercialism or enforced 
uniformity. 


Travel Editor: 

My husband and I are celebrating our 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary by taking 
a trip to Havana, this March, going via the 
Canal. Having always been more or less 
curious about and interested in the Spanish 
Americas we thought this trip would offer us — 
opportunity to “take in” the lower west — 
coast cities en route. We, however, find that — 
many of the large ships do not touch along 
the west coast but make their first stop at 
Balboa, Canal Zone. : | 

Can you tell me, please, if there is some — 
special service available to these ports? Also — 
will you give us information about what to 
see in Havana? Thank you.—Mrs. B. L., © 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. 

A trip to Havana is a joy at any 
time and certainly a delightful way to 
celebrate an anniversary. It is pos- 
sible to take a ship from San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, touch at a few west 
coast cities, go through the Canal, 
touch at the extreme northern point 
of Colombia, South America, and pro-— 
ceed to Havana. The ships which 
make this trip are combination freight 
and passenger boats but have excel- 
lent first class passenger accommo- 
dations with beds instead of berths, 
good meals, wide decks, and attrac- 
tive lounges. 

The stop at each port is not long, 
usually one day, but much can be seen 
in a day. The only port of call in 
Mexico is Mazatlan, a tidy little Mex- 
ican town with low, white-washed 
adobe houses and red tiled roofs. It 
is possible to take automobile trips 
around the city to see the market place, 
bull ring, and other interesting places. 

The next stops are at Champerico, 
Guatemala, and Acajutla, El Salva-_ 
dor. At both ports passengers go 
ashore in lighters as there is no harbor © 
large enough for ships to enter. La 
Libertad is a large commercial port 
and the capital of El Salvador. Here— 
also it is pleasant to hire an automo-_ 
bile for a tour of the town. 

Though Corinto has a population 
of only 2,000 it is the chief port on the - 
west coast of Nicaragua. Here the 
steamer goes alongside the wharf. 
There are many fascinating native 
shops where birds, tropical fruits, and 
curlos are on sale. (Cont. on page br 
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single room 
rate simply add 
$1 extra tor two 
persons—making it al- 
most as inexpensive for two 
to stay at the Lexington as one. 







SINGLE 


(DOUBLE BED) 


350-54 


DOUBLE 
k Add the Dollar 


(TWIN BEDS) 


$5 — $6 


801 ROOMS 


Each with Private Bath (tub and shower), 
Circulating ice water. Mirrored doors, 


If you should prefer the 
American Plan (three meals 
included), add $3 per person 
per day to any room rate. 


In addition to our reg- 
ular hotel dining room 
service, we now offer a 
new restaurant — The 
Colonial — making a 
specialty of home- 
cooked food at popular 
prices. Guest entrances 
inside the hotel. 


The Lexington was de- 
signed by Schultze & 
Weaver, architects also 
of the new Waldorf 
Astoria (one block 
north), the Pierre and 
other world-famous 
hotels. 










Se 


“ 


In the Grand Cen- 
tral Zone—A short 
walk from Fifth Ave- 
nue’s smart shops 
and Broadway’s 
Theatres. 


Descriptive 
folders 
gladly mailed 
on request 






LEXINGTON AVE ot 48"ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Frank Gregson,Mgr. J. Leslie Kincaid, Pres. 
Direction of American Hoteis Corporation 
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Next comes Balboa, Canal Zone. 
We suggest taking a trip to include 
not only Balboa but Panama City, a 
drive over the Ancon Boulevard to 
Ancon, thence to Old Panama to see 
the ruins of the city burned and looted 
by the buccaneer Morgan in 1670. 

The trip through the Canal to Cris- 
tobal reveals vivid tropical scenery. 
Luncheon is served on deck that day 
so that none of the thrilling experi- 
ence of passing through the locks need 
be missed by the passengers. It takes 
seven hours to pass through the Canal. 
At Cristobal, the Atlantic terminus 
of the Canal, there are so many in- 
teresting places to see: the French 
Quarter, Battery Beach, France Field, 
Fort Davis, Gatun Locks, etc. 

One and one-half days are spent at 
Cartagena, capital of Bolivar state in 
Colombia. It is the oldest city in 
South America and has many old 
cathedrals and fortifications built four 
centuries ago. Puerto, Colombia, is 
the last stop before Havana. A day 
is spent here. We suggest taking a 
train trip to Barranguilla. This route 
lies along the famous Magdalena 
River and is most enjoyable. 

Since there are so many things to 
do and see in Havana we shall not try 
to describe them all in a letter but will 
send you some very helpful printed 
matter giving a much more complete 
idea of the city. 


rs Sn ee teers ne gy 
Wonders of a Wanderer 


(Continued from page 48) 


copy of court record of naturalization, 
if a naturalized citizen. 


4. For how long is a passport valid? 


Two years from date of issue. They 
can be renewed to a period of six years 
with payment of $2.00 for each two- 
year extension. 


5. What is the fee for securing a passport? 


Six dollars ($5.00 accompanying the 
application to Washington and $1.00 
being paid to the clerk or agent before 
whom the application is made.) 


6. When does one present his passport 
while traveling? 

To officials of the ship on which you 
are sailing; at the international boun- 
dary line when entering a foreign coun- 
try; in all dealings with foreign officials; 
occasionally upon registering at hotels; 
whenever for any reason identification 
is necessary. In short, your passport 
becomes your most important posses- 
sion and it is advisable to carry it with 
you constantly, for you never can tell 
when it may be requested. 

Note: This is the first of a series of 
“Wonders of a Wanderer.” Ensuing 
“‘wonders’’ will have to do with visés, 
aliens leaving the United States on 
temporary trips abroad, how best to 
carry money when traveling abroad, 
arrangements for receiving mail, etc. 
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r avored ships 


HAWAII 


TRAVELERS PRAISE THE MALOLO 
AND ALL THE MATSON FLEET 


Many things attract travelers to the 
Matson Fleet. Schedules are so con- 
venient—almost like ‘‘commuting 
service” between San Francisco and 
Honolulu. And Matson ships are so 
comfortable, especially in the gen- 
erous space given to decks and 
staterooms. 


You’ve heard of the luxurious 
Malolo—the 4-day liner to Hawaii. 
She has seven great decks, all served 
by elevators. The Malolo heads the 
Matson Fleet. Every ship has Mat- 
son standards of comfort—Maui, 
Matsonia, Ventura, right down the 
list. 


CARE-FREE TOURING 


The Matson Line offers many inclu- 
sive tours. For example: Sail from 
San Francisco, spend a weekin Hawaii 
visiting two islands and Kilauea Vol- 
cano, return to San Francisco, all for 
as little as $293.50. 


SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR 


Matson Line service takes you from 
Honolulu to Samoa, Fiji, Australia. 
You'll enjoy a South Seas tour. 


For folders, ask your 
travel agent, or: 


MATSON LINE 


(Address Dept. S-311) 
SAN FRANCISCO 215 Market Street 


.OS ANGELES. . 723 W. Seventh Stree« 
PORTLAND 271 Pine Street 
SEATTLE . 814 Second Avenue 





———— ~ SS 








CATCHING 
COLD? 


Drink water and 
rub chest with 


MENTHOLATUM 





a famous cold remedy 
for over 35 years 













TUBES and JARS 
30¢ and 60¢ 
at all 
druggists’ 


OFFER 
Mail Coupon Today. 


Dept. K21, Mentholatum 
Company, Wichita, Kansas. 
Please send me TRIAL TUBE 
of Mentholatum. Enclosed is 
4¢ to cover mailing cost. 


Name___ Ss = 


Address 


eee | ecome 2 habit. 
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Beauty 


You 
And Your 


Habits 





By Jean Ashcroft 


ce 


HARMING creatures that flit 
through house cleaning, and 
putter gracefully in the garden are 
quite all right in the story book,” 
lamented a friend of mine recently, 
“but how they can appear from morn- 
ing until evening so immaculately 
groomed and so beautiful without so 
much as a wisp of hair misplaced is 
beyond me!’ How many of you feel 
likewise and secretly envy this story 
book heroine? Well, if nothing else, 
she can at least be an incentive to you! 
No one has such a splendid oppor- 
tunity as has the busy homemaker to 
keep healthy—the first big step to- 
ward beauty. Arise at what hour you 
will, but as you tumble out of bed, 
be faithful to your radio’s call of “up 
and down and up and down—relax!” 
No excuse for laziness here since even 
counting is not your effort, and some- 
one (kind soul) even provides music 
for your “up and down.” And right 
now, may I add a little bit of advice? 
Do your exercising before you break- 
fast, however light it may be. Put 
enthusiasm into each bend and wiggle 
of muscle, really work, and start the 
circulation going so that the blood 
stream may be refreshed by the oxy- 
gen carried by the red corpuscles. 
You have heard the expression, “A 
work out,” have you not? Try one! 
A tepid or cold shower will start 
the day with vigor, and you will be 
ready to attack your housewifely 
duties in true battle fashion. Don’t 
go after your work half-heartedly. If 
the floors need waxing or dusting, get 
motion into your arms, real motion, 
and a stride to your step. As you 
dust the furniture, bend your body 
downward and stretch your arms and 
fingers. If you have steps to climb, 
try tip-toeing—a wonderful exercise 
for the ankles. Oh yes, and by all 
means do choose comfortable low- 
heeled shoes for the house. Avoid 
slippers, whether bedroom or party 
variety. Not only are they bad for 
one’s. posture, but they do present a 


| slovenly appearance and the “‘sluff- 


luff’ of a slipper walk can easily 


A low-heeled. well- 


fitting shoe will add a spring to your 
step, and your feet will not tire so 
readily as they ordinarily would i in 
slippers. 

If you have a garden in which to 
vent some of your vitality, by all 
means take advantage of it. If you 
weed a patch of the lawn, mulch and 
dig the aster bed, plant’ a few new 
seeds here and there, don’t squat 
bend! Up and down, up and down, 
and you are really exercising without 
special effort or thought on your part. 
You are combining gardening with 
outdoor exercise and you will find it 
a most pleasant combination. Now 
that you are in the garden, had it 
ever occurred to you that deep, deer eS 
breathing is one of the best exercise 
to be found? The more deeply 
breathe the more oxygen replaces the 
air in our lungs; and the more ait 
expelled, the more impurities are car- 
ried off. Do you remember youl 
school days, and the voice of the gym 
nasium instructor: “Ready now, ails 
Inhale—exhale, inhale—exhale.” Try y 
it the next time you spend a fey 
minutes in the garden. 





H“? you thought of spending a few 
leisure moments with yours¢ if | 
in the morning cultivating your voicef 
I made mention in a recent issue of 
Sunset of the unpleasantness of harsh 
high-pitched, nervous voices. One 0} 
the best methods I know is to read 
aloud—newspapers, magazines, books 
—practicing clear enunciation an¢ 
correct pronunciation (educational a 
well). During this practice try 
control your voice to a moderate 
degree. 

Of course, there are numerous i | 
details to which you must attend 1 
order to appear attractive at all times 
mornings included. Fresh, crisp 
house dresses or aprons have a won 
derful effect. If you must wear cur 
lers during the night, be sure t 
remove them and dress the hair with) 
a certain amount of care. I’m of t 
opinion that our skin might be grate 
ful for a little rest each day free fror 
makeup. After vour treatment befor 
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LOOK YEARS 
YOUNGER 


Amazing youth lingers with thousands 

of women who have learned the magic of 

Kremola. This marvelous. cream keeps 
_ skin young, freshly white, free from dark 

spots, age lines, and other unlovely de- 
_ fects. There is nothing else like it. Your 
- first box will show you that. Ask your 
druggist for Kremola. If it fails to en- 
liven your skin to a new, youthful, crys- 
tal-clear loveliness your money will 
be refunded. 

Should your druggist be out send 
name, address and one dollar for new 
introductory box—a full month’s supply, 
postpaid, to Dr. H. -Berry Co., 















Dept. 202, 2975 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago. Then see new youth return. 
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South Carolina Ave. at the Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY’S NEWEST 
Centrally Located Fireproof Hotel 
Overlooking the Ocean 


220 ROOMS 


Salt Water Baths Solarium 
Ocean Deck Bathing from Hotel 


European $9 UP American $¢ UP 
+ Plan’ 3 Pisa 6 





with the last word 
in hotel equipment 


Fireproof Garage Attached 
R. B, Ludy, M. D. 











Quick Relief! 


For rashes and all forms of itching, burn- 
ing, disfiguring skin irritations. 


Cutieura Ointment 


8 Price 25c. Sample free of “Cuticura,” Dept. B, Malden, Mass. 
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with either 
PICTORIAL REVIEW 
McCALL’S or 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


A year’s subscription to SUNSET in combi- 
nation with your favorite woman’s magazine 


for only 
$1.75 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
1045 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 








Enclosed is $1.75. Please enter a year’s sub- 
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retiring (which varies according to | 


your type of skin) a toning up with 


just cold water will usually suffice for | 


the morning. Powder might be ap- 
plied ever so lightly, but it is just as 
well to do entirely without it at this 
time. Like all parts of our body, even 
the pores in our skin need to breathe, 
and these morning hours afford the 
best time. When you apply your 
makeup in the afternoon, notice the 
freshness of your skin! 

Your fingernails, of course, require 
attention at least twice a week, but 
the little secret lies in the “habit” 
attention, as I call it. Make it a 
practice to push back the cuticle ever 
so gently with the towel after each 
washing of your hands. This keeps 
the cuticle soft and the nail well 
shaped and reveals a goodly portion 
of the moon. 

Give a little thought to your daily 
posture, too. No matter what you 
are doing, even dishes, remember to 
stand erect, squarely on both feet 
(sagging one knee tends to throw your 
hips out of normal position), hold 
your head up, your chin up, your 
chest out. 

You say all this sounds very much 
like that “work out” I mentioned 
above? To put all this into practice 
will prove interesting, and you will 
notice 1t works splendidly with your 
daily tasks until it finally becomes a 
habit—yes, a beauty habit. 


The Horned Toad 


By Nancy Richey Ranson 
The Horned Toad is able to change his com- 


plexion 
Whenever he chooses. 
section 
Of desert, he takes on the color of sand; 
Becomes very white if he happens to land 
On sun-faded rocks, and surprisingly brown 
If near some dark object he quickly plumps 
down. 
His diet consists of a number of ants, 
Of beetles and flies, and if given a chance 
He also eats worms. His triangular head 
Is useful in digging him into his bed 
Of loose sand and gravel. A flip of his tail 
Completes the performance, and enemies fail 
To ferret him out. When confronting a foe 
He lowers his head and receives any blow 
On his terrible horns, while the scales on his 
back 
Stand stiffly upright to ward off the attack. 
From late in November till spring rolls 
around 
The Horned Toad sleeps blissfully, deep in 


the ground. 


While crossing a 
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Hotel Del Coronado 
AMERICAN PLAN 


Coronado Beach 


California 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
Coronado has the most equa- 
ble climate of which knowl- 
edge exists. Ideal every day 
for enjoyment of recreation 
on land, bay and ocean. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Within this homelike hotel is 
also one of the prime factors 
rounding out the pleasure of 
sojourns here. Concerts, 
Dancing, Movies, Bridge and 
numerous special attractions 
during gay Winter season. 


RESERVATIONS 
May be made through our agent 


C. T. SCOTT, 2 Pine Street, San 
Francisco or direct to 


Mel S. Wright, Manager 
CORONADO BEACH 


California 





CARLTON HOTEL 


529 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


New beautiful Fireproof hotel. Every room with 

private bath and toilet. Cafe and Garage adjoining. 

Rates: One person $2; two persons $3; and up. 
Sypney W. Situ, Prop. 





Price includes round trip 
Ocean passage, transportation abroad, 


hotels, meals, sightseeing and tip 

Itineraries to every country fin Fu 
h rope. Write for free booklet, *'f112"" 
N 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 


180 North Michigan, Chicago 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


“One of California’s finest private schools”’ 
(non-sectarian) 

One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A’’ rating, Univ. of Calif 
Fully aceredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision, Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


TIME COUNTS in applying for 
PATENT patents. Send sketch or model for 
instructions or write for free book, *‘How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “‘Record of Invention” form. No charge 
for information on how to proceed. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Altorncy, 200-A Security 
Savings and Commercial Bank Bldg., Wash- 
teawtmen. Ee. Co. 
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SHRUBS FOR SHADY PLACES 


Azalia Mollis Privet 

Barberries Rhododendrons 

Dogwoods Rugosa Rosea 

Dwarf Deutzias Snowberries 

Indian Currants Witch Hazel 
Mahonia 


SHRUBS AND TREES FOR WET 
PLACES 

Elders 

Ilex Verticillata 

Lindera Benzoin 

Tamarix Willows 


Alders 

Buckthorn 
Chokeberries 
Deciduous Cypress 


Dogwoods 


SUITABLE FOR HEDGES 


Muehlenbreckia, 

Complexa 
Myrtle, English 
Pittosporum, 

Crassifolia 
Pittosporum, 

Eugenoides 
Pittosporum,Nigricans 
Privet, California 
Privet, Japanese 
Veronica Decusata 

Most of the above being shrubs, are not 

found in seed planting lists. 


PLANTS WITH ATTRACTIVE 
FOLIAGE 
Althea Variegated Purple Barberry 
Leaf Purple Beech 
Amaranthus Purple Filbert 
Centaurea Pyrethrum 
Candidissima Rhodotypus 
Coleus Ricinus 
Cornus Elegantissima Russian Olive 
Cornus Gouchalti Sambucus Variegata 
Golden Elder Silver Thorn 
Golden Hop Tree Variegated Japan 
Golden Spirea Corchorus 
Golden Syringa Weigela Rosea Nana 
Japan Maples Var. 
Perilla Zea Japonica 
Prunus Pissardi 


PLANTS FOR EDGING WALKS 


Nasturtium (Dwarf) 

Nigella (Dwarf) 

Phlox (Dwarf) 

Pinks (Chinese) 

Pyrethrum 

(Golden Feather) 

Sweet Peas (Cupid) 

Zinnia (Dwarf) 
Myosotis 


FOR HANGING BASKETS 
Asparagus 
Dusty Miller 
Edelweiss 
Forget-Me-Not 
Ice Plant 
Linaria 
Lobelia 
Mimulus 


Boxwood 
California Wild Cherry 
Coprosma 
Cotoneaster, Ang. 
Cypress, Monterey 
Diosma 
Euonymus, 

Puichellus 
Laurustinus 
Lonicera Nitida 


Ageratum 
Alyssum 

Asters (Dwarf) 
Cacalia 
Candytuft 

Globe Amaranth 
Lobelia 

Marigold (Dwarf) 


Nasturtium 
Oxalis 
Petunia 
Portulaca 
Thunbergia 
Torenia 
Verbena 
Vinca 


(From “Practical Gardenbook”’ 
by T. C. Holmes) 
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‘Lips 
For Tenderfeet 


Plain Dirt Facts for Amateur Gardeners 


ic you have adobe soil on which to 
build your garden, use lime and 
plenty of it, spreading a coating over 
the top of the ground at least once a 
year. Old plaster well broken up is 
good for this purpose. It is necessary, 
too, to work into adobe soil all sorts of 
organic material in the form of com- 
post such as leaves, decayed vege- 
tation, etc., making sure that all 
decayed plants are free from insect 
pests. Peat moss, which can be 
bought from your seed dealer or 
nurseryman, is also good. Sand anda 
limited amount of coal ashes should 
also be worked into the soil from time 
to time to lighten the adobe. Once 
this type of soil is broken down, it is 
very productive. Certain kinds of 
adobe, it should be pointed out, are 
practically impossible to break down. 
In such cases it is best to dig out the 
adobe and replace it with good work- 
able soil. 


For alkali soil, the best thing to do is 
to lay tile drains and then flood the 
garden with large quantities of water 
from time to time; much of the alkali 
will go through the drain. If such a 
plan is not feasible under your cir- 
cumstances, remember that before 
planting trees or shrubs it is well to 
dig the hole a little larger than would 
usually be necessary, and then refill 
with soil that contains no alkali. Re- 
member, too, that deep-rooted plants 
can tolerate alkali much better than 
can shallow-rooted ones. 


If yours is a sandy soil—the fine sand 
that moves in drifts every time the 
wind blows—plant a windbreak for 
protection. Mulch all plants and 
shrubs with coarse material to keep 
the soil in place. Work peat moss and 
compost into the soil. Plant ground 


Good Tools Make Hard Work Easy 
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covers and such plants as will hold 
down the soil. 4g 


‘ 
* 


If your soil is clay, provide goo 
drainage for all plants, dig the soi 
deep but do not work it when it is 
wet. Keep ground in good conditior 
throughout the growing season, usin: 
the hoe frequently. Apply lime anr 
ally. Work in compost. 

If your lawn or garden is a huge roc 
pile, with too many rocks to be Ten. 
moved, the solution is a rock garde). 
with soil pockets for rock plants. Fars 
sheer cliffs, trailing plants and vine, 
may be planted either from above o' 
from below, or both, so that th 
plants will trail over the rocks. 


4 
29d 
Whatever your soil, buy plants, trey | 
shrubs and lawn mixtures which gold 
best suited to your ground. Yes, 
state college extension departmemn 
will help you to make good selectionny 
or, if you wish, write to SunsET fo 
help. ‘Some soils, you know, are aci 
and will grow fine rhododendrons ana 
other acid-loving plants, while othe” 
soils repel these same varietie — 
Having bought suitable plants, fee « 
them regularly. For years, gardene 
have been told that barnyard manu: = 
provides a fairly well-balanced die” 
Modern backlot gardeners, however 
are using the concentrated package 
plant foods, free from noxious weet 
seeds. With the prepared plant food. 
peat (which comes in convenient 
compact bales) is used to supply the 
necessary humus. A SuNSET reader, 
Guy Hootman of Puente, California, 
says that in applying liquid fertilizer 
he uses a pressure sprayer with the 
nozzle removed, for in this way none 
of the plant food is wasted and the 
spray does not injure the foliage. 
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Garden Queries 


Will you kindly tell me where I can 
Stain the small plant pots made of peat 
.s described on page 54 of the October 
suNSET? Are small cardboard pots 
wailable?-—Mrs. H.S. Y., Santa Rosa, 


—alifornia. 


The peat pots described may be 
urchased from any of the large seed 
souses of the West. Such firms carry 
iper pots also, both round and 
square types. Both are good and 
expensive. 


When shall I prune my climbing 
ins? They are Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 
er Moon, Maman Cochet and 
-egauty of Glazenwood, all purchased 
da planted last spring. After our 
‘ny season (fFuly) they have all pro- 
ced shoots averaging 24% feet in 
veers, 1. J. M., Warren, 


rizona. 


,Climbing roses need very little 
it *uning. Wher they are old and have 
come shaggy and filled with dead 
gs, and have stopped giving good 
ym, they will need to be worked 
r, but until then they need little 
tting. This is especially true in 
.-ur case where you say the bushes 
ve less than one year old. 


Can you tell me what causes my 
“ston ferns to mold? I do not water 
2m very often, about every other day, 
| d every two or three weeks I use a 
pagnt food recommended for house 
; 

p 





adnts by our local florist. They were 

_ ning along beautifully after having 
sen repotted, but the last few weeks 
twoticed that the soil is becoming very 
toldy around the roots of the plants. — 
drs. H. R. J., East Ely, Nevada. 
If your ferns are molding, I suggest 
rou use less water and cut down on 
he quantity of plant food tempora- 
ily. Give them a good sun bath 
very day. Sunshine will do more to 
top molds and such troubles than 
ill anything else. 





















" My plant of Daphne odora #5 turn- 
g yellow and the leaves are falling. 
am at a loss to know what to do for 
as it is apparently dying. Any 
dvice from you will be greatly appre- 
jated.—Mrs. M. H., Glendora, Cali- 


ria. 


Many persons have trouble with 
aphne because they do not_under- 
and the plant and its needs. Daphne 
by nature a sprawling plant that in 
mmer wants to rest. It likes to 
ave the sun get down on the ground 
nder the branches; it does not like 
have much water in summer but 
the late fall it is readv to go to 


| 
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Mir-A-Pool, 
a Portable Pool 
for your Garden 


A ready made, inexpensive 
pool, 4 ft. 9 in. by 7 ft. 7in. 
Made ofheavy fabric, chem- 
ically treated and coated 
with asphaltum rubber 
compound, to make water 
proof. Simply excavate and 
lay the Mir-A-Pool in place. 
Guaranteed. Fully illus- 
trated and described in 


our Free Catalog. 


JANUARY 


EW beauty, gorgeous new colors, 
exotic fragrance and fascinating new 
interest are given to your garden by 
the addition of a Water Lily Pool. 


And, fortunately, every garden, large or 
small, provides ample room for a Water 
Lily Pool, or at least a simple sunken 
tub-garden. 

Marvelously beautiful effects can be 
achieved quickly and with little effort or 
expense. You can enjoy a Water Lily Pool 


this summer if you plan now. 


Illustrated Catalog FREE 


Shows how to construct a pool or plant 
a tub-garden. Describes our immense 
collection of Water Lilies and Aquatic 
Plants. Many illustrations in natural 


colors. Gives cultural directions. Write 
for FREE copy. 











1113 Rainbow 
Terrace 


oll 


are and Unusual 
Varieties of 


WATER LILIES 


| Exguisitely colorful 
a oe Sill 













Complete Water 
Garden for only $5 


An ideal collection for the 
beginner who has a small 
garden. 

Consists of choice of 
pink, blue, yellow or white 
Water Lily; 6 Aquatic 
Plants; 6 Border Plants; 
Cedar Water Lily Tub and 
pair of Snails. 

A splendid collection 
which willafford you much 
pleasure and add to the 
beauty of your garden. 


All for $5 


Small Pool Collection 
Complete for $10 


Consists of 3 Water Lily 
Plants, including day and 
night bloomers, blue, yel- 
low and dark crimson; 20 
Aquatic Plants in 10 vari- 
eties; 12 Goldfishes;2 Calico 


Fishes; Assortment of Jap 

Snails, tadpoles, etc.; 1 car- 

ton of Praefecta, our new 

fertilizer. An ideal collec- 

tion for pools up to 5x7. 
All for $10 


fi , is Uy, f ; ys eg Q ‘4 , i ; : } 
71 it “SA @ ’: , Y 
Whi; ae 
Wu.Ericker Inc. -= 
a Independence, 
Ohio 
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Mr. Lester L. Morse, first commercial Sweet 
Pea seed grower in America, Vice-Prest- 
dent of the National Sweet Pea Society of 
Great Britain, Life Fellow of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Great Britain, 
Vice-President of the Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 


Only with Ferry’s purebred Sweet 
Peas can you receive the tested re- 
sults from Mr. Lester L. Morse’s 
epochal work in developing and 
improving Sweet Peas. Mr. Morse 
started as early as 1886, near Santa 
Clara, to develop new varieties of 
Sweet Peas for Pacific Coast gar- 
dens and has been identified with 
the introduction of 75 new varieties. 
Many of the finest and most colorful 
of his Sweet Peas have only recently 
been released. 


Although Mr. Morse has received 
signal recognition in Europe and 
America for his Sweet Peas, they 
have been developed in California 
where they have been bred and 
selected for generations. Because of 
this Pacific Coast heritage, Ferry’s 
purebred Sweet Pea Seeds — still 


Town for Pacific Coast gardens 


grown and produced on the Coast 
under Mr. Morse’s and assistants’ 
supervision—grow with unusual 
color and vigor in this region. 

Plan to beautify the surroundings 
of your home with graceful and at- 
tractive Sweet Peas. There is a selec- 
tion of handy 10c packages of Ferry’s 
purebred Sweet Pea Seeds in one of 
the convenient Ferry’s Seed Display 
Boxes placed in almost any nearby 
grocery, hardware or drugstore. If 
you want to read about some of the 
latest Sweet Pea creations—such as 
the long- stemmed, deep Begonia 
Rose-shaded “Good Cheer” or stun- 
ning, glowing cherry-cerise “Con- 
queror,” write us a line asking about 
our new Sweet Peas. We’re so en- 
thusiastic about them ourselves that 
we'll be delighted to tell you of our 
latest work. Ferry-Morse Seed Co., 
seed growers and Sweet Pea special- 
ists, San Francisco, California. 








FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 










KUNDERD’S 


64 NEW VARIETIES FOR 1931 


New, sensational, ruffled and laciniated 
giadioli originated by A. E. Kunderd, 
the foremost Gladiolus Hybridist. His 
varieties are universal favorites, his 
primulinus, laciniated and plain petaled 
kinds are outstanding. See them, read & 
about them, order them direct from 2% 
Kunderd’s Free 1931 GLApIoLvs Book. * 
Illustrates ant describes 600 
52 hown in natural colors. 
coupon below 










kinds. 
Use the 


y West, Goshen, Ind., U. 8. A 
Dear ir Please send me the Fre 1 

Gladiolus Book 

Name ____ 


Bt. o ht. F. D 


gases 





| Vaughan’sGarden- 
|ing Illustrated for 
|1931 is a complete year- 
book of modern gardening, 


| re 





list with pictures, 
prices and descrip- 
| tions of everything 
— a mee | Zh a ome 
ac scribe 8 2000 dif- 
ferent flowers, and 
contains 175 accur- 
ate color plates of 


47 Barclay St. New York City 


Fr . 66. eee 








The Most Beautiful 
NLU GLADIOLI SEED CATALOG 


annuals, perennials, 

roses,lilies,water lil- 
les,and gladioli. lt lists the 
tender, finely-flavored 





combining with inspira- Table Quality 
tional and instructive ad- Vegetables 
vice by experts, a complete | giving the vitamin value and 


mineral content of 
each. Special 1931 
offer:The beautiful 
new Tassel flower, 
| or Paintbrush (Ca- 
calia) Packet 10c; 
catalogue sent with 
seed or alone, free. 


gardener 
“ds or desires. It 





2 
CACALIA 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept.24 


10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


a» Gn St 


1931] 


work in earnest. Your plant has th 
yellow leaf symptom of a plant tha 
has been overwatered. Too muc 
shade is not good as they need to hav 
light and warmth. Don’t allow ai 
extra layer of dirt to be thrown ove 
the roots as this will injure ther 
Cultivation should be very ligh 
under and near the plants, and fet 
tilizers should be only the best c 
rotted manure or thoroughly rotte 
leaf mold. 


Will you please tell me how to get ri 
of borers? I think that is what they ar 
called. Anyway some terrible tnsect 1 
boring holes into our poplar trees “4 
killing them one by one—Mrs. J. M 
King City, California. 


You can destroy a good many ¢ 
the borers and do your trees no harr 
by mixing two ounces of powdere 
calcium cyanide dust and one ounc 
of raw linseed oil into a thick past 
and applying this mixture over th 
openings to the borings with a stt 
brush. If the work is done now yo 
should get more than 95 per cent ¢ 
the borers. This method is quicke! 
better for the tree and more efficien 

~than the old method of cutting wit 
a chisel or knife. 


Please tell me about begonias; wher 
to buy them; when and how to root them 
ctc_—Mrs. B. F. , Lincoln, Californiz 


Some varieties of begonias do ne 
reproduce as easily as others, but mos 
cuttings made from new growths an 
plunged in clean, sharp sand shoul 
grow. The tuberous begonias are no 
easily reproduced so if you wish plant 
I suggest you buy bulbs froma on 
grower. I am mailing you the ac 
dresses of some of the outstandin 
growers in this western territory. — 

Begonias do not like an alkalin 
soil. They want a leaf mold to whic 
has been added enough coarse ma 
terial to allow water to drain freely 
In addition to this, a strong fertilize 
should be added. Do not soak be 
gonias.' They do not like wet fee! 
and drainage is essential to their ha 
piness. If begonias are in pots, it 1 
often helpful to surround the pot wit 
moss or some other moisture-retentiv 
material which can be kept damp 
The combination of an even supply ¢ 
water, an abundance of rich plan 
food, ‘and strong but not direct sun 
light will produce an abundance ¢ 
lovely flowers.—A. B. 


‘ 





There’s a dandy new book out about 
cactus growing—“The Cactus Book’’ 
by A. D. Houghton (MacMillan Com- 
pany, $2.25). We recommend it! 
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Rose Rules for Amateurs 








UTA 
ie Ze 
he climbing hybrid teas will be best 
zainst walls or as pillars. The pink 
ad the red Cherokees will be best for 
nces; Silver Moon, Tausendschoen 
ad American Pillar for arbors or 
ergolas, and Climbing Cecil Brunner 
- the Noisettes for covering any un- 
ghtly outbuilding or masking the 
a of a front porch or veranda 
a house built in the gay nineties. 
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Where to Plant Roses 


Now for the question of culture. 
e location of rose beds or borders 
ould invariably be in full sunshine, 
kcepting in the hot interior valleys, 
here a little shade may be better. 
‘ant preferably in an exposed place, 
ay from the sides of buildings or 
here the circulation of air is poor. 
his and shade are both conducive to 
f mildew, which is always a menace 
the cool, foggy gardens of coastal 
uifornia. If there is a choice of 
il, remember that roses prefer heavy 
nd, clay rather than a sandy soil. 


How to Plant Roses 


‘The preparation of the bed for 
ally fine permanent results is quite 
itask. The average gardener digs 
= soil as deep as his spade goes, 
out a foot if he holds it straight. 
Ms is not enough. The ground 
s be trenched, that is, the first 
t of top soil removed and the foot 
low it broken up and fertilized with 
ll manure and then the top soil 
placed. If this is not done, at least 
5 over as usual and level the bed. 
sen mark it out and place a stake 
here each rose is to be planted, say 
jo-and-a-half feet apart. For each 
te dig a hole about two feet deep 
half as wide. Fill the bottom 
th old manure—cow manure is best 
br with the compost soil made from 
ted vegetation; about six inches of 
tilizer and then as much good soil 
























feeding ground for your roses. 
ead this down, and on it carefully 
read out the roots of your plants, 
ssumably just received from the 
sery. 

Don’t let the bare roots dry out 
ile awaiting planting. Diga trench 
d heel them in in damp soil if your 
und is not ready. The best time 
plant dormant roses on the Coast 
in late fall in the north and early 
ter in California. Roses from pots 
be planted almost any time, 
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though it is best not to delay beyond 
spring. In planting, see that no 
manure comes in contact with the 
roots—they should go after it. Firm 
the soil around the plant, leaving a 
slight depression on top to facilitate 
watering. This should be done as 
soon as the bed is planted. When set, 
the thick rootstock and the bases of 
the canes should be below the surface. 


How to Water Roses 


The question of watering next de- 
mands attention. No good results 
from frequent sprinkling of rose 
bushes, in fact it is a decided induce- 
ment to mildew to do this on cold 
feggy days or towards evening. Roses 
need a cool, damp root run during the 
growing and flowering period, but 
give this by running shallow irrigation 
trenches, flooding them occasionally 
and cultivating the surface soil as 
soon as it dries out enough. Another 
way is to keep a depression around 
each bush, fill it with water from the 
hose until the ground is saturated, 
and cultivate later to a dust mulch 
to prevent evaporation. Watering 
through a mulch of well-rotted man- 
ure or lawn clippings will give the 
same results. 


Pruning of Roses 


Pruning begins with planting, un- 
less the nursery has already reduced 
all top growth to three or four good 
canes, each six or eight inches long. 
Established roses should get their 
chief pruning every year some time 
between December and the end of 
February, depending upon locality. 
The main canes should be kept few 
in number and headed back about 
half each winter, cutting just above a 
bud on the outside of the cane so that 
future growth will be out, not towards 
the center of the bush. Remove weak 
wood which will never produce flow- 
ers, keep the center open, and prune 
back strong side shoots to three or 
four buds each. Summer pruning, 
generally given after the plants have 
been allowed a rest in July, should be 
much lighter, just enough to clear out 
old weak wood and start a new free 
growth for early autumn _ flowers. 
Watch for suckers of the wild stock 
on which roses are generally budded 
and remove them at once. Most bush 
roses do so much better budded than 
on their own roots that this small 
chance must be taken. 
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should eat. Insures 
fine health and glossy fur. 
Cooked, ready to use. Rec- 
ommended by leading vet- 
erinarians. At all stores. 


CALO 


CAT FOOD 


se . . ; 
His Master’s Choice’ 


FREE! California Animal Products Co. 


1530 E. 12th St., Oakland, California 
om Please send me free sample can of CALO Dog 


he Cat food 
SY A Nome 622 1 


Address 
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His Master’s Choice” 





Water Gardening 


Our 1931 catalog will help you design a Water Garden 
‘oF Hoey that will delight your family and charm 
: your friends. Its 40 pages of illustra- 
: tions and color are the fruits of 
half a century's experience with 
water gardens. Our I5 acres of 
pools contain the most com- 
plete collection of Water 
Lilies in existence---thriy- 
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ing anywhere in the U.S. 
We guarantee safe deliv- 
ery. Water Gardens cost 
as little as $3 postpaid. 


Write for FREE catalog. 


Johnson Water Gardens 
S-il HYNES, CALIFORNIA 


A Wonderful Strain of DELPHINIUMS 
DAHLIAS & IRISES 


» The world’s 
> best varieties 


Pacific Coast grown 
PLANTS, BULBS & 
SEEDS can’t be beat. 


If interested ask for 

Fm) a copy of our 1031 
“| GARDEN GUIDE 
& CATALOG. 


3 Nothing just like if 
4 published 





PUDOR’S INC. 


Puyallup, State of 
Washington 
Hardy Plants, Bulbs 


Cnoicest Deiphiniau seeds and Flower Seeds 


2URPEE’S 





The Vegetables and Flowers 
you would like to see grow- 
int in your gardcn—read all 
about them in Burpee's 


Annual Garden Book 


It describes the Burpee Qual- 
ity Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants. 
Burpee’s Annual will be 
mailed to you frce, Write for 
your copy today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
316 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 
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FOR YOUR 


1931 COPY 
OF THE NEW 


Garden Book 


Tells How to Grow: 
ORNAMENTALS 
ROSES .... FRUIT TREES 
GRAPEVINES ..DAHLIAS 
GLADIOLUS 
PERENNIALS 


CALIFORNIA 
Nursery Company 


George C. Roeding, Jr., President 
NILES CALIFORNIA 


Growers of the Best 








CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO. 
Box N, Niles, California 


Please send your new 1931 Garden Book. 


Name 





Address 


The choice of the 
world’s finest flowers 


Sution’s Selected 
Long-spurred Hy- 
brid Aquilegia. 


When you buy 
Sutton’s Seeds you 
know that better 
seeds are not to be 
had. More than a 
hundred years of 
the most painstak- ; 
ing care and selec- _ 
tion, the knowledge 
and skill of four generations of the Sutton family 
have resulted in seeds that excel in quality, in purity 
of strain, in uniformity, colorful beauty and in sure 
germination . . . . Your old favorite flowers, and 
many with which you may not be familiar, can be 
grown from Sutton’s Seeds. Send for 


Suatton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture and 
General Garden Seed Catalogue 


and see for yourself. The illustrations are so large, the 
flowers pictured so naturally, many of them in color, 
that selection is made easy with this beautiful 200 
page catalogue. The directions help you to know 
what, when, where and how to plant each variety. 


Sent postpaid by our Pacific Coast Agents for so 
cents in stamps, check or money order. Price refund d 
on first $5.00 seed order. Fresh stock of seeds carried 
in San Francisco. Call personally or write to 


_ SHERMAN T. BLAKE ComPpANy 
240 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Exclusive Pacific Coast Agents for 
Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Department O. Reading, England 








Rarest New and Finest Old 


Dahlias and Gladiolus 


from a Western Grower and Originator of 
International Repute. Write for free illus- 
trated catalog. 


Carl Salbach seiveyerd Orr 


Outstanding Varieties 


645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 
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For Western Gardens 


Snow in Summer 
(Cerastium tomentosum) 


—. willing little plant is so 
anxious to do its duty as to in- 
creasing and multiplying, that it may 
become too prominent in the picture 
and a menace to more delicate and re- 
fined neighbors if it is not somewhat 
sternly repressed and given a good 
deal of cutting back. This is particu- 
larly true if it finds itself in very rich 
soil. Poor soil is to be recommended 
for it. Its abundant crop of tiny 
white flowers has never been known 
to fail; they come so close together on 
the short, gray-leaved stems as to 
make a continuous patch of glistening 
white for some weeks in early sum- 
mer. After the flowers fade it should 
be clipped back to within two inches 
of the soil. 

Its ability to do without water in 
summer makes it a valuable plant for 
gardens where there are stretches of 
dry, sunny bank to cover. To get it at 
its best one should give it the job of 
draping a dry, hot wall. One or two 
plants, put in during fall or spring, 
will be sufficient to get a start of it, 
or it may be grown from seed. Once 
started, it will increase itself without 
your needing to take any steps to aid 
it—R. M., Berkeley. 

~- ik & 


Herbs 
AN herb garden near the back door 


richly repays one for the amount 
of labor and space devoted to it. Mint, 
sage, parsley, rosemary, marjoram, 
lavender, rose geranium, lemon ver- 
bena, thyme, nasturtium and sorrel 
are all suitable occupants of such a 
garden and ready aids to the cook and 
the housekeeper. Besides being a 
commendable substitute for sachets 
in the linen closets, lavender, rose 
geranium and lemon verbena lend 
elusive flavors to jams, jellies and 
cake fillings. The finely chopped 
stems of nasturtium and sorrel give a 
most refreshing piquancy to salads 
and salad dressings——R. D. C., Los 
Angeles. 










the Spade 


Rather than literally dig your garden 
information out of the soil, write to the 
Sunset Garden Editor for help with your 
Sunset likes to be of assistance. 


difficulties. 


The Pen Is Mightier Than 


California Fuchsia 


TV uis is a native California peren- 
nial which, in late summer and 
autumn, covers dry hillsides with 
bright splashes of vermilion. It is 
very valuable as a garden plant, and 
can be counted on to spread thriftily 
but not untidily in the driest and hot- 
test of situations, keeping up its suc- 
cession of trumpet-shaped vermilion 
flowers for the whole of September 
and October. These are displayed in 
lavish profusion against a contrasting 
background of silvery-gray foliage. 
The stems are graceful; about two 
feet high. 

It can be had at almost all nurs- 
eries which deal in native plants of 
California, and seed is also offered. 
Once established in the garden it can 
readily be divided in fall. No better 
candidate can be mentioned for one of 
those steep, dry banks exposed to the 
full glare of the western sun, so often 
a bitter problem.—Subscriber. . 

bob | 
The Forget-me-not 
SUNSET readers are evidently 


enthusiastic about the forget-me- 
not. In today’s mail there are twa 
letters on this subject—one from a 
flower grower in San Jose who =ayl 
that she has tried all the light varieties 
of this lovely flower but has found 
that the variety “True Blue” reigns 
supreme. “True Blue” is of deep 
color, has strong stems and is a great 
bloomer. It comes into flower in late 
winter and blossoms right into sum- 
mer. This garden friend adds that i 
spring she combines the blossoms 
with spring freesias and thus pro- 
duces exquisite bouquets. Another 
Sunset reader tells us that she has 
found forget-me-nots like peat land 
and a cool, moist position where they 
can get a little early morning sun. 
She has hers growing in a sheltered 
corner near steps facing north but 
getting the east sunshine. Keep the 
ground very moist and rich with fer. 
tilizer if you want quantity blooms 
the forget-me-not.—GarDEN Epiro 
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WE NEED one repre- 


sentative—either a man 
or a woman—in each 
town = handle our ex- 
pirations— which we 
will furnish each month 
4 his work requires 
only a ciir spare time— 
the commissions are 
generous—we supply 
you with everything you 
will need, without 
charge—send us your 
name and address, and 
if we have no representa- 
tive as yet in your City 
—you will be given this 
opportunity of starting 


a pleasant, profitable 


business—all your own. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


| 1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California. 


Please send me full information about your 


} subscription plan. 
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Two 
Good Ideas 


N attractive dining room decora- 

tion for autumn and winter is a 
bowl of glazed fruits and vegetables. 
These are prepared by covering them 
with a thin coat of clear shellac using 
a perfectly clean paint brush. The 
fruit should be washed clean and 
dried before applying the shellac. 
They keep for several months when 
treated this way. One grouping we 
saw recently contained an egg plant, 
several pomegranates, anacornsquash, 
a small pumpkin, and some ‘red 
apples——E. E., Los Angeles. 


+ 

HE small ants, known as Argen- 
tines, carry aphids and deposit 
them on trees, where they soon de- 
velop into destructive forces. If you 
can keep the ants off the trees many 
of your aphid troubles will be ended. 
I have discovered by chance, one 
way to doit. Take ordinary sticky 
fly paper, cut it into strips and band 
each tree below the fork. Tie it on 
tightly with twine. Allow no passage 
way and compel the ants to cross the 
sticky substance. They will not ven- 
ture after the first smell of the paper. 
I have tried this on hibiscus and citrus 
trees, principal sufferers from aphids 
and found it effective. The paper may 
be renewed at small expense and 
trouble. Watering the trees may affect 
paper but renewal is easy.—R. L. P., 

La Mesa, California. 


Pioneering in the Suburbs 
(Continued from page 13) 


missed them when the government 
destroyed them. Our ever-increasing 
cat family keeps the gophers down, 
and we discourage the moles with 
strychnine raisins placed in their 
runways. 

Now we have created an oasis for 
winged life—birds, bees, and butter- 
flies. Native and migrating birds eat 
from a common feeding station. The 
water. is attracting dragonflies, and 
last week a bat whirred through the 
moonlight and dipped into the largest 
pool. And the hummingbirds! 

The results may seem slow and 
mean, but considering that all the 
labor was done by the two of us 
during weekends and vacations, the 
work looms quite importantly. We 
have kept step with all improvements 
until now we have all city conveni- 
ences. But we have none of the city’s 
bustle or nerve-racking noises, and 
our air is sweet and clean from the 
ocean. Here we have made friends 
with nature. Here is a place of our own, 
always to be made more’ beautiful! 








aids for 
verdant lawns 
M O RC RO P and 
CREBENT 


CREBENT LAWN SEED is 
a special Pacific Coast Lawn Seed 
Mixture with a base or foundation 
of genuine CREEPING BENT. 
It quickly establishes itself and 
makes a permanent lawn of fine 
texture and pleasing color. Its turf 
improves with age and if properly 
fertilized remains practically 
weed-free. 

MORCROP FERTILIZER for Lawns 
and Gardens provides the proper ele- 
ments to promote healthy colorful 
continuous growth. Morcrop is com- 
pounded to supply all the requirements 
of Pacific Coast soils. Lawns fertilized 
with it require less water and have fewer 
weeds. 

With these aids your lawn can claim 
the admiration of all your friends, 


Lilly’s Surety Seeds, Crebent and 


Morcrop fertilizer are distributed 
by 700 dealers on the Pacific Coast. 


LLY's 


Established 1885 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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/ eS the time we were work- 


ing with those cabin suggestions back on pages 8, 9, 
10 and 11, we were thinking of what Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said long ago about the comparative merits 
of mountain and seashore home. Do you remember? 


“T have lived by the seashore and by the mountains. No, Iam 


not going to say which is best. The one where your place is, 
is best for you. But this difference there is; you can tame the 
mountains but the sea is of fierce nature. You may have a 
hut, or know the owner of one, on the mountain side; you see 
a light half way up its ascent in the evening and you know 
there is a home there, and that you might share it. You have 
noted certain trees, perhaps; you know why the hemlocks look 
so black, when the maples and beeches have faded. These 
things you may remember. 

“The sea remembers nothing. It licks your feet, but it will 
crack your bones and eat you for all that, and wipe its jaws 
as if nothing had happened. The mountains give their chil- 
dren lost berries and water. The sea mocks their thirst and 
lets them die. 

“Yet I should love a little home by the seashore. I should love 
to gaze upon the ocean as I should love to lock on a caged 
panther, and see it stretch its shining length, and then curl 
over and lap its smooth sides, and, by and by lash itself into 
rage, and show its white teeth, and spring at its bars, and howl 
the ery of its mad fury.” 


It is hard to choose between the two, isn’t it? We 
can’t help you with the deciding, but we can say this; 
after you have made up your mind whether it is to 
be a beach cottage or a mountain cabin, you will find 
ideas galore in this and following issues of SUNSET 
to help you with the building, furnishing and equip- 
ping of your cabin of dreams. 


While we are on the subject of cabin homes, we 
should like to tell you of a little book that has been 
called to our attention by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce—a book which would be worth ten dollars 
to any “‘cabineer” but which costs only ten cents. 
The pamphlet is called, ““You Can Make it For Camp 
and Cottage,” and is chock full of complete directions, 
with working drawings, for building all sorts of useful 
objects from scrap lumber—camp refrigerators, camp 
furniture, hammocks, canoe lazybacks, bait boxes, 
bird houses, tent pegs, beach sandals and so on—97 
diagrams in all. If you want one of these books, send 
ten cents to the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for “You Can Make it For 
Camp and Cottage.” Write for your copy, and then 
tell us how you like it. Will you? 


Those of you who live near Fresno down in the grape- 
vine-embroidered San Joaquin Valley have, of course, 
studied the splendid article back on page 27 with the 
list of vines and shrubs which thrive best in your 
lovely “Valley of the Sun.” You have noted, too, 
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that if you wish a complete list of the trees especially 
adapted to this vicinity, it is yours for the asking. ; 
This is the first 1n a series of planting lists which will _ 
eventually cover every nook and corner of Sunset 7 
Land. There will be suggestions for gardens by the 
sea, gardens at high altitudes and for every other type 
of western garden. Watch for the article which suits 
your particular needs. 3 













In spite of the fact that we now refer to SUNSET as 
“The Western Magazine of Homing and Roaming,” 
the old phrase, “The Western Magazine of Good. 
Ideas”’ still describes each and every issue. You may 
never build a home exactly like the little chateau pic-. 
tured on page 14 but many of you will borrow from: 
it the idea of placing the garage so that work on the 
machine may be done from below. You may not 
landscape your lot exactly like the one described on 
page 24 but some of you who live in the desert will 
follow the idea of planting desert flowers in place of a 
lawn. You may never serve exactly what Mrs. Watt 
does for company dinner (page 30) but hundreds of. — 
you husbands will be eating that “Ring-Around-a- 
Rosie Cake.” And so it goes! 


All Sunset ideas must, of course, be adapted to your. 
personal needs. We found that out when we planted 
the window boxes in our apartment up on top of Rus- 
sian Hill. We wanted daffodils and pansies—pansies” 
for the present and daffodils to come later, and so like 
other members of the Sunser family, we consulted , 
one of Mr. Mitchell’s articles for planting directions. — 
Mr. Mitchell said to plant the bulbs five inches deep, 
but had we done so it would have been necessary to 
bore holes in the bottom of the box and have part of 
the bulb suspended in mid air. Anyway we couldn’t. 
find a brace and bit for the boring, so we just planted’ 
the bulbs as deep as we could and now we are await- _ 
ing results. We water the box through the window 
with the spray dish washer attachment, we feed each 
pansy a pinch of plant food every two weeks, we hoe 
around with an old salad fork, and all seems well. 


No doubt the very mail that brought you this Janu- 
ary SuNsET brought also a Christmas gift from some- 
one whom you forgot to remember. For all last 
minute gifts why not send subscriptions to SUNSET? 
Just drop us a note or call us on the telephone and we 
shall be glad to send the special Christmas card say- 
ing that the recipient will receive Sunset for a year 
(or more) as your gift. Then we will bill you for the 
amount—after Christmas if you prefer —The Editors. — 
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More lips say 


“Filler Up x 


with WP AYL, 
than ask for any other gasoline 





Moock out that yo 
The Ethyl emblem on any pump 
stands for tested gasoline of Ethyl] 
quality. Constant inspection of 
gasoline taken from Ethyl pumps 
througbout the country guards 
this standard. 






ki hasn’t taken people long to discover that any pump marked 
with the Ethyl emblem sells something more than gasoline. More car 
owners now ask for Ethyl] Gasoline than for any other motor fuel. 
For instance: A recent count on Route 20 between 
Troy, N. Y., and Boston, Mass., showed a total of 
1219 gasoline pumps— of which 355 were Ethyl 


pumps. This is 10% more than for the next largest 
selling gasoline. 


The reason (in engineer’s language) is combustion control. Every 
gallon of Ethyl Gasoline contains valuable drops of Ethyl fluid. 
Yet these few drops control the action of the gasoline in the engine. 

Instead of exploding in sharp, irregular bursts (that waste force 
against engine walls), Ethyl Gasoline explodes with smoothly in- 
creasing pressure on the pistons—improving the performance of 
any car. 

Ninety-four leading oil refiners now mix and sell this better 
fuel. To good gasoline (up to Ethyl requirements for purity, 
volatility, and other qualities) they add Ethyl fluid, making it 
Ethyl Gasoline. 

Try Ethyl in your own car. You'll like it. Ethyl Gasoline Cor- 
poration, Chrysler Building, New York City. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


© &. G. c. 1937 


| Saale ef. a 
GooD 
GASOLINE + F F saree 


The active ingredient used in Ethyl. 
fluid is lead, 
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© casBRIEL MOULIN 


Two great California banks unite, creating 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST BANKS 


Bank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 
CALIFORNIA 
A CONSOLIDATION OF 


Bank of Italy 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 
ONES BILEILON DOLLARS 


HROUGH a consolidation with Bank — wide banking organizations and marks one 
of America of California (effective of the greatest forward strides in the finan- 
November 3, 1930) the Bank of Italy, cial history of the west. 


California's world - famous bank and the The total number of depositors is in excess of 
largest financial institution west of Chi —_ 1: 759,000...the largest of any bank in the 
cago, will oeoe under the name “Bank United States. Policies and management 
. of America National Trust and Savings will remain unchanged. The union of inter- 


Association. ests and effort will provide opportunities for 
The consolidation of these institutions | aneven better type of metropolitan banking 
unites the resources, facilities, services, service to 243 cities of California than was 





prestige and goodwill of two great state- possible before the consolidation. 










FOR ANY SPECIAL INFORMATION ABOUT 


CALITFOR Ne 


Write Bank of America, Department of Cali- 

fornia Information— No. 1. Powell St., SAN 

FRANCISCO...or Spring at Seventh St., 
LOS ANGELES. 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
Association...a National Bank...and Bank 
of America...a California State Bank...are 
identical in ownership and management... 
438 offices in 243 California cities. 







© “'pick’’ WHITTINGTON 


A PARTIAL VIEW OF LOS ANGELES’ BUSINESS DISTRICT 
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From Today’s 
Mail Bag 


I have just been reading my 
December Sunset, and when 
I say reading it, I mean just 
that. I go through some books 
and magazines rather hur- 
riedly, but when I read my 
Sunset I always take an even- 
ing to do it. First I turn 
through the pages just to see 
what is in store for me, and to 
read the “good ideas” which 
always attract my eye. Next 
I read Adios for any special 
comments or bits of gossip 
pertaining to the various ar- 
ticles. Then, beginning with 
Sunset Gold (the one in De- 
cember brought real tears to 
my eyes) I go through the 
book. Occasionally I omit 
some pages but generally 
speaking every paragraph re- 
ceives my attention. 


“After reading the editorial 
pages I go back and read the 
advertisements, not omitting 
the coupons which in many 
Cases are most important of 
all. When my reading is 
finished I make mental notes 
of certain articles which I 
shall tell my friends and neigh- 
bors about—the cabin plans 
will interest Jack and Helen 
who are planning to build a 
mountain home; the travel 
articles will interest Beth who 
is getting ready for her vaca- 
tion; the poinsettia articles will 
interest the man next door. 


“You ask why I do all this? 
Every word printed in Sunset 
is helpful to me, a westerner; 

why shouldn’t I pass the good 
word along to other western 
families? Personally I should 
like to see SuNsET in every 
forward looking home on the 
PacificCoast,and judging from 
the remarks heard on every 
hand, I believe my hopes will 
soon be realized.”"—Mrs. J.W. 

R., Spokane, Washington. 
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“One for all, all for one” 
Ete eine out our policy of making 
new friends and keeping the old, we of 
Oakland-Pontiac are fortunate in being 
a part of General Motors. . . . We owe 


much to advanced engineering developed 


by the General Motors Research Labora- 


tories, to practical testing made possible by the Prov- 
ing Ground, to important economies effected through 


General Motors’ purchasing power and resources. . . . 
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We gain immeasurably by the modern 
styling, solid comfort and fine coachwork 
of Fisher Bodies. ... We are aided greatly 
by G. M. A. C. financial services, which 
help to make the purchase of a new 
Oakland Eight or a new Pontiac Six a 


friendly, economical transaction. . . . In 


achieving our purpose, finally, we are favored by the 
loyal activity of a nation-wide dealer organization 


wholly in sympathy with our policy of friendly dealings. 
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SUNSET GOLD 


Ho many times in your 


life have you had the experience of looking 
down on the fog? From airplane or moun- 
taintop it isa dramatic sight. Child of the 
Pacific, it billows and rolls, blotting out 
towns, rivers and hills, spreading a glory 
all its own over the land. Uplifted in body 
and soul, a line from “The Holy City” 
comes to mind: . . .“New earth there 
seemed to be. . .” 

Looking up into the fog, or being en- 
veloped in it, isa familiar sensation. There 
is a feeling of unreality about the world— 
a mixture of bafflement, mystery, unease. 
Substantial, matter-of-fact automobiles and 
cable cars lose their crispness of outline. 
Tops of tall buildings disappear in low- 
hanging clouds. Along shore, ships turn to 
ghosts, and foghorns and sirens play tune- 
less organ music. The world is narrowed 
down, the heavens are shut out. Space 
does not exist. 

Suddenly on 


shine pierces the fog, 


harpened beam of sun- 
a heavenly spotlight 





Looking down from the 
top of Mt. Tamalpais: a sea 
of fog rolls in through the 
Golden Gate, blotting out 
all familiar landmarks 


turned on 
one bit of 
earth. A hill 
side patch of sunny poppies reflects the 
golden rays; a tiny blue rain pool turns 
suddenly to liquid gold. The fog is 
vanishing! Here comes the sun! 


AVEN’T we all in our lives known 

the fog of petty worry, fear, discon- 
tent, envy and all the other little mean- 
nesses that smother our best selves? But 
why stay underneath that blanket, like 
timid souls afraid at night? Let’s stand up 
straight and trudge stoutly ahead through 
life, just as our pioneering forefathers 
trudged westward, with faith in the future 
never wavering. Occasionally we shall 
find those patches of sunlight, more often 
perhaps the way will be clouded. But 
sometime we shall climb high above the 
fog and see it for what it is: a watery veil 
hiding the beauty that lies before our eyes. 
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HE quest for gold has left 

a gleaming trail across 
Alaska. Up from Skagway it 
climbs and winds through 
mountains of unimagined splen- 
dor—‘“‘the worst trail this side 
of hell.’ Along these spidery 
heights no railroad could ever 
be built, it was said. 

Yet today you may follow it 
in the comfortable wicker arm- 
chair of an observation car— 
see far below a glint of running 
water and that tortuous, terrible 
pathway! 

See Alaska this summer. Visit 
this topsy-turvy land where the 
sun shines at midnight—where the 
romance of gold still lingers— 
where flowers grow, in a riot of 
color, to double their natural size.. 

Travel in all the luxury of a 
Canadian National steamer through 
the thousand miles of the famous 
sheltered Inside Passage . . . past 
fascinating islands—glaciers with 
their glittering feet in the sea— 
snow-capped mountains you can 
almost lean out and touch! 

The round trip from Seattle, 
Victoria or Vancouver to Skagway 


The gigantic Treadwell mine near Juneau yields 


annually a stupendous golden fortune. 


can be made for as little as $90. 
From Portland for $103.16. From 
San Francisco, $136.75. From Los 
Angeles, $155.25. Correspondingly 
low elsewhere .. . Or you may in- 
clude Alaska as a side-trip on 
British Columbia’s great Triangle 
Tour. 

America’s largest railway sys- 
tem—Canadian National—operates 
its own steamship lines, telegraph 


and express services, a chain of 


great broadcasting stations and 
perfectly equipped hotels, lodges 
and camps stretching from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. Write now 
to your nearest office, listed below, 
for illustrated booklets. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railuray—Sy atem wurc, 


H. R. Butten, W. J. GILKERSON, 
General Agent, General Agent, 
607 So. Grand Ave., 648 Market Street, 

Los Angeles San Francisco 


City Passenger Agent, 


WLEVLCA_: 
A. B. Hotrorp J. F. McGuire, 
General Agent, 
302 Yamhill St., 1329 Fourth Ave., 
Portland, Oregon Seattle 


Boss! 7 


land of gold and glaciers 


- sky- piercing Pan taiie 


thrilling Tail of 98 


Here is sea air and complete relaxation 
combined with water as smooth as glass. 


At Wrangell you will find fascinating 
< ~ . . . 
totem poles and a museum of Indian relics. 
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Behind that door 
at Resale lime? 





VELMO MOHAIR RELIABILITY 





- 





. 

RESALE M f 
DEPT IAONS of dollars, annually, are lost by i 
car gwners who fail to look ahead to resale time ; 


wi ‘en buying new cars and accept upholstery 
¥ materials of limited serviceability. 


Delicate weaves .. . light, easily-soiled shades in 
smooth-surfaced fabrics . . . or other upholstery 
materials woven without pile sutfaces . . . in- 
crease upholstery up-keep costs and lessen resale 
allowances because such coverings are not pri- 
marily travel fabrics but only adaptations to 


motor car use. 


In contrast, Chase Velmo . . . the world-famous 
Angora Mohair Velvet with wear-repelling pile 


surface ... has been carefully engineered to the 
rigid requirements of motor car travel, offering 


likewise smart appearance and regal comfort. 





Velmo is practically soil and wear proof... so 
much so that slip covers are never needed as 


protection. Here, to begin with, is a big saving. 






hy not become upholstery-minded — insist 
upép Velmo for it probably will save you $100 


* The sums of $100 and $200 extro allowance on resale of car are 
bosed on averages supplied by dealers who state also that they 
invariobly allow more for o Velmo-upholstered cor. Condition 
and size of car, and original valuation may modify or increase 
these figures. 









UNKNOWN FABRICS . . . LIABILITY 


MOHAIR UPHOLSTERY 


Made by SANFORD MILLS - + « Selling Agents L. C. Chase & Company 


Boston ’ New York ‘ Detroit San Francisco , Chicago 
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WO years ago 

when we hung 
up our hats for the 
first time in these edi- 
torial offices, we 
thumb-tacked on the 
wall a map of the seven 
western states, the ter- 
ritory of the new Sun- 
sET. Since then when- 
ever we have made a 
trip into any part of 
this Sunset Land, we 
have traced with a 
colored crayon the 
route on the map. 
You should see that map now! It 
looks just like a spider’s web with 
lines extending north, south and east 
—lines that already represent more 
than 20,000 miles of travel. In our 
Pacific Coasting these past two years 
we have been talking with western 
writers, photographing attractive 
homes and gardens, studying the 
country through which we passed, 
keeping our eyes open for interesting 
westerners, interesting vacation spots, 
and interesting ideas—all to make 
Sunset more helpful and more enjoy- 
able to you who read it. During the 
coming year, we shall, as before, be 
exploring Sunset Land, and shall pass 
along at least a few observations to 
you in this new department, “Pacific 
Coasting.” 








AA 


When we planned this new feature, 
we little thought that we would have 
such a long slide to record this first 
month. Right in the midst of getting 
out this February number, however, 
we decided to take the dimes we were 
saving for old age and go home for 
Christmas. So here we are, thun- 
dering along on the San Francisco 
Limited, pecking out copy on the 
typewriter, while beneath the stac- 
cato of the portable and the clatter 
of the train, we can hear the wheels 
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rumbling in a pleasant monotone, 
“Going Home! Going Home! Going 


Home!” Between lines we look out 
of the window at Wyoming hills, 
white with a fresh Christmas snow. 
Here and there are scattered ranches, 
the buildings snuggled close together 
as if they were going into a huddle 
to figure a way of shutting out this 
biting wind. Many of these ranch 
families know SuNSET, and whenever 
we see one of these little settlements 
in the snow, we feel like shouting, 


“Hey! Hey! We like your country!” 


AA 


One of our favorite “Coasting” 
places is the sometimes narrow, ever- 
winding road north from Bodega Bay, 
a road that in places clings so close 
to the shore that one could almost 
troll a fish line from the car window; 
while to the right rise the green hills 
of Sonoma and Mendocino counties. 
Just a few miles this side of Jenner- 
by-the-Sea, the road ends abruptly on 
the shore of the Russian River, where 
an intrepid old ferry waits to trans- 
port one’s automobile to the other 
side. Farther along the Coast is Ft. 
Ross, a landmark since the year 1811, 
while at every curve of the road a 
new and different ocean comes into 
view. People who live in picturesque 
Mendocino drive to San Francisco in 


Twosnapshots taken 
along the northern 
coast of California— 
the ancient ferry 
that carries auto- 
mobiles across the 
Russian River near 
Jenner-by-the-Sea, 
and the quaint old 
Russian church at 
Fort Ross 
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five or six hours, but 
we took almost a full 
day to cover the 173 
miles. We are looking 
forward, as they are, 
to the time when a 
wide, hard-surfaced 
highway will link that 
lovely country more 
closely with the trav- 
eling world. 


aA 
We had heard for years 
that “For you a rose 


in Portland grows,’ 

but had not experienced the full truth 
of that statement until last summer 
when, on a sight-seeing bus returning 
from Multnomah Falls, the driver 
stopped at a commercial rose garden. 
Here we were invited into the house 
where dozens of individual roses, 
neatly labeled were displayed. After 
a brief inspection of the specimen 
flowers and a walk through the 
fragrant gardens, each visitor was 
presented with one rose that had 
grown for him in Portland. Portland 
has the right idea! 
aA 

Whenever our “Coasting”’ is likely 
to wind up in a visit to the beach, we 
take with us the tiny book, “Along 
the Shore,” by Eva L. Butler. Its line 
drawings and brief descriptions help us 
to identify curious creatures of the sea. 
aA 

One of our very next “Coasting” 
trips will be to attend the Orange 
and Flower Fiesta at Sacramento, 
February 24 to 28. Here we shall 
meet with thousands of Sacramento 
dwellers to inspect the attractive ex- 
hibits of camellias, oranges and other 
Valley products, in the city auditori- 


um. The camellia show will, in itself, 
be worth going miles to see. We hope 
to see many of you there. You will 


know us by the copies of SuNSET 
under our arms.—L. R. and G. A. C. 
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When a Woman Mounts a 
Horse For the First Time 
and Rides Twenty-two 
Miles Over Typical Sierra 
Trails, She Has a Story 
to Tell. Here’s a Good One! 


HREE o'clock! 
window through which usually shone _ ; 
the brilliant sunshine of a rather late mountain morning, 


I looked out of a 


and tried to collect my sleepy senses. I seemed to have 
a 3:30 date to do something and I couldn’t remember 
what. I had that pleasant anticipatory feeling we all 
experience when waking on a day when something agree- 
able is to happen. Then I remembered. We were going 
deer-hunting! That is, we had been invited to a deer- 
hunting camp. We weren’t expert marksmen—I in par- 
ticular being afraid of any sort of a weapon—and didn’t 
plan at all on personally even seeing a live deer, but we 
had been invited to be in on the spoils of the deer-hunting 
and no westerner would turn down an invitation like that! 

I had been in Kernville visiting my friend 
Happy for several weeks. Numberless un- 
usual and interesting things had happened 
and I was never surprised at any new 
development. 

Kernville, “The Gateway to the High 
Sierra,” as the gasoline signs informed me, 
is about fifty miles east of Bakersfield. A 
very good road climbs up the Kern River 
Canyon for 35 miles through the moun- 
tains, winding finally through a long valley, 
through which runs the Kern River and its 
“South Fork.” Kern- 
ville is the largest of 
several small hamlets 
all mountain 
town on the approxi- 
mate site of one Whis- 
key Flat of gold days. 


The valley in which 
Kernville is located. 
Above is the trail 
which was followed 
out of Kernville to 
the deer camp 
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And So I Went 


By Proxy — For I 


So back to the 3:30 date. Some friends of 
Happy’s were going deer-hunting and we had 
been invited for four days. As I had never been 
on a horse and the trip included 22 miles of 
horseback travel, we hesitated but finally de- 
cided to go, so on Monday at 3:30 we were off. 
Several things I have never done before: I had never 
before worn sheepherders’ pants, a blue denim shirt, and 
a bandanna’kerchief, but the experience was agreeable. 
Happy was in her usual mountain clothes, high boots 
and all. We had cooked chicken the night before for my 
benefit. On trips of so short a time as seven hours food 
was not usually taken, but I think they didn’t want me 
to fall from my horse faint from hunger. | 

Through the early morning light we drove up the 
canyon to the pack station, where the motor trip ended | 
and the trail trip began, parked our car and had break- 
fast. The packer’s wife cooked us coffee and flapjacks— 


This is Mrs. Han- 
sen, the author, 
confiding in wise 
old Babe that this 
really is her first 
horseback ride 
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Deer Hunting 


Didnt Leave Camp! 


Jimmie, another 
tenderfoot, 
refused to get off 
the horse for fear 
he couldn’t get 
back on again 


the flapjacks heaped up ten on a plate before serv- 
ing, but at 5 A. M. they tasted just about perfect. 

I walked gingerly around the horses. They 
certainly did look vicious and dangerous to me. 
I wished that someone would think that I looked 
too ill to go, or that it would rain or quake or 
something to put off the evil moment when I would 
actually have to mount one of these beasts. By then 
everyone in the corral knew that I had never been on a 
horse. I was told how to get on—‘The right side is 
the wrong side’’—how to sit, how to rest and all about it. 
One of the packers told me that a horse had no tail light 
and only two gears. It took some time to master the 
fact that one does not yank on the rein to turn the 
creature’s head. 

Gradually the train assumed the appearance of getting 
ready to go some place. The mules were all packed, the 
horses saddled, and there seemed to be no further oppor- 
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Alice D. Hansen 
Writes Feelingly of Her 
Experiences on Trail and 
in Camp in the High 
Country That Lies Back 
of Kernville, California 






who 


tunity for me to wander around, ostensibly 
looking at the trapping of the pack station, 
and admiring some thin and doubtful looking hens. 
Something attracted the attention of the rest of the crowd 
and Bud, the brother of our host, hoisted me up on the 
horse—or was it an elephant?—and there I was, miles 
above the ground. I have been in airplanes, but this 
was worse. I will pass over my sensation when the horse 
actually moved. Ina few moments I became used to the 
motion and my fears were almost allayed when we came 
to the end of the wide road. Everyone else was sitting 
and talking and laughing, at perfect ease, not realiz- 
ing what agony I was in. 

The motor road, which follows along the river, ends at 
a gate at the river side of which is an infini- 
tesimal opening, so close to a precipice that 
I didn’t see how my charger was ever to 
pass. He did, but the worst was yet to 
come. The trail led along the side of a 
mountain and for hours I felt as though I 
were hung on a thread from the mountain 
top, dangling over the river. My respect 
for that horse is boundless. The rest of the 
train assured me that my horse had no 
desire to fall down 500 feet of rocks into the 


riverbed, but I was not so sure. The trail 

looked about two 

ay inches wide. I was of 
The hotel cottages . 8 l 

wt Keraville: ‘Tie the opinion that the 

wide road above is horse should look 


down at his feet but 
he had other ideas. 
His name was Babe. 


the one which leads 
up through the can- 
yon from Bakersfield 
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The trip was 22 miles long. The horse walks in the 
mountains—walks three miles an hour. Do your own 
dividing. Seven hours! At first it seemed a thousand, 
but as the day wore on, I wondered what I had been so 
worried about in the morning. 

After leaving the river we rode over a couple of moun- 
tain ranges, or a hundred, I didn’t count. I was too 
busy “‘shifting.”” We ate lunch at a stream. 


ETERMINED not to be classed as a tenderfoot 

woman, who had been the gist and gibe of many 
stories I had heard, I mounted and dismounted from 
that horse with no help, managed to scramble off in the 
nick of time when he slipped on a rock, and did no 
complaining at any time, thus earning for myself the 
unending admiration of the more hardened riders—an 
admiration I cherish, for I really didn’t want to get on 
and off without help and I certainly did want to do 
plenty of complaining. I acted so accustomed to trail 
conditions that I should have been complete with a 
chew of tobacco. The packer insisted on lending me a 
cushion to sit on. I didn’t need it, but took it rather 
than hurt his feelings. 

Up, up we climbed, leaving the river far behind. First 
in the trees and then in the glowing heat of the mountain 
sun, zigzagging back and forth on “‘switch-backs’’ so 
steep that we could almost reach down and touch the 
horse on the trail below, until at length we reached our 
highest elevation. I looked back. For what seemed a 
thousand miles majestic mountains rolled, dipped to the 
sparkling river and rose again, more majestic, as far as 
the eye could see. I snapped a picture, but no man-made 
mechanism could reproduce this awe-inspiring sight. 
Even the packers stop and look over this vast wilderness 
with new eyes on each trip. 


From there we ambled up and down small hills, into - 


lush green meadows, Snake Meadow, Horse 
Meadow, Little Meadow, where autumn flowers 
grew and mountain streams stop their rush- 
ing and clamoring long enough to meander 
leisurely through soft banks. Here I learned 
to lie and drink from my cupped hands sweet 
cool water from the snows above. 

By sunset the magic of the mountains was 
complete and with dusk we were in a new 
world where nothing mattered but that we fill 
our eyes with the golden glow and our hearts 
with the sense of peace and contentment which 
settled around us with the passing of the day. 

We arrived in camp at Big Meadow, about 
9,000 feet elevation, about seven. My first 
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thought was to fall off the horse onto one of the com- 
fortable-looking bunks all made up, but no such pleasure 
was in store. Knowing that my freedom on the coming 
days from aches and pains lay in immediately getting 
into action, our host handed me two large pails and 
invited me to carry up four pails of water, two for the 
dish pan and two more for drinking water. I was directed 
through the shadows to the lower branch of the stream 
some 50 yards away, and twice I went down, dipped the 
pails into the dark, rushing stream, and struggled back 
up a little incline with the heavy pails. 

The camp was a permanent one, between two forks 
of a mountain stream, made like a small corral, with 
logs nailed on trees to form a square. Across one side 
logs were laid outlining five beds, which were filled with 
pine boughs and covered with blankets. At the other 
side, between two trees, was our table: two boards 
nailed up, with logs for seats. The stove was built of 
large stones with a big piece of sheetiron on or from 
which was daily served the most delicious food I have 
ever eaten. 


OUR hosts had gone up several days in advance with 
other guests, who came out as we went in. When 
we arrived the party included Johnny, our host, and 
Mrs. Johnny, the Dude, the Chief, and Jimmie. Johnny 
was a native of the mountains, a pleasant young man 
with a contagious smile and the ability to be always at 
home in any situation. The Dude was a perfect picture 
of what the young deer-hunter will wear this season, and 
he looked the same, except for his whiskers, two weeks 
later. I must say, however, that he shot one of the 
three deer that were brought into camp that week. The 
Chief was a genial gentleman, slightly older than the 
rest of the crowd, who told the funniest and nicest stories 
in the most inimitable manner; and last but far from least 


















HEN you look at 

these scenes — Movie 
Street in Kernville, the 
little village carpeted with 
snow, the happy hunting 
party, and this view of the 
river—doesn't it make you 
want to follow these trails? 
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was Jimmie. Jimmie, in the workaday world, followed 
the ring, and one would never expect him to hunt deer, 
or to be in the mountains, or even to like them, but 
Jimmie proved not only a hard and willing worker but 
an honest-to-goodness sport under all conditions. Jim- 
mie’s description of his feelings and general shape on 
dismounting from his first horseback ride (he also had 
just taken his maiden horseback jaunt) can make me 
laugh aloud even now. During the trip up he had refused 
to get off the horse at all, for fear he would never get 
back on. . 

Supper was just started when we arrived. The packer 
and Bud got the stock ready for the night. The moun- 
taineer’s first thought is for his horses. No words of 
mine can describe that meal, and the ones that followed. 
Deer liver is the sweetest meat I have ever eaten, and 
deer tenderloin is the acme of perfection. Just plain 
venison steaks this night, with gravy, fried potatoes, 
corn, and coffee that was nectar. And a few assorted 
yellow jackets. One morning before leaving for the hunt 
Johnny casually put some raw macaroni into a big Dutch 
oven, poured in two cans of evaporated milk, cut up 
|two cans of peppers and sprinkled them around, laid 
lover the top of the whole several thin slices of ham, 
|covered the oven and stuck it down in some coals, 
remarking, “Don’t anyone touch that,” and left. It was 
| perfect. 


| pT HE following days were perfect. The men left early 

in the morning for their hunt. The ladies were 
“company, and we were awakened each morning after 
the men had bathed and dressed by yodels, and stones 
thrown at our tent. Forenoons, Happy fished down 
/Salmon Creek and I tagged along, napping on a log 
when she stayed in one place long enough. We would 
sleep all afternoon. Later the hunters would come in, 


: 
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HY stay at home and 

talk about depressions? 
Follow the example of this 
group and get out into the 
open country away from 
your troubles. And wher- 
ever you go, tell other west- 
erners about SUNSET! 
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tired and happy if they had luck and tired and disap- 
pointed if they didn’t. 

Every night we had the huge bonfire. One night we 
barbecued a strip of venison ribs. With grease all over 
our hands and faces we sat happily by the fire and 
chewed and chewed. All around the fire were logs on 
which we leaned while we talked and sang and ate and 
thought, while the fire threw fairy shadows on the huge 
tamarack, pine, and fir trees. Dirty and tired and 
happy, we swapped stories and forgot the humdrum of 
daily life. Jimmie could imitate anyone. He could not 
sit down and talk; he strode up and down beside the fire 
and acted out all his stories, waving his arms, and 
gesticulating wildly. 

But there is always an end to all good things. We had 
to meet friends in Bakersfield Sunday morning, which 
meant that we would have to be in Kernville by Saturday 
night. We had asked that horses be sent in, but our 
packer had told us ‘““maybe,” as a crowd was coming out 
over that weekend and we were a little late with our 
request. By late Friday night no horses had appeared, 
so Happy and I, at breakfast Saturday morning, an- 
nounced our determination of walking out to the pack 
station, where the car was parked. Such a thing had 
never been heard of. The mountaineers do not walk any 
distance that they can ride in a car or on a horse. 

Nevertheless, fortified with two small revolvers and 
two venison sandwiches, we started at 7:30 on our hike. 
I have always been a good walker, along pleasant paths, 
but this was something new, and while we enjoyed the 
novelty of it, and the sensation that we caused by our 
extraordinary feat, we certainly were very, very tired 
when we arrived at the pack station. I actually wore 
holes in my walking shoes. Up hill and down dale we 
went, retracing the steps that our horses had taken five 
days before, and seeing more beauties of the mountains 
than I for one had been able to see before. 

Leaving the meadows we walked down the 
trail on the open mountain side, in the broiling 
sun. We had to walk at least ten yards apart 
as the dust was so thick that the one in the 
back would be choked. At four we staggered 
into Brush Creek, four miles from the pack 
station where a wise mountaineer gave us hot 
boiled tea, the best drink we could have had. 
At 5:30, quite proud of ourselves, we strolled 
with a greatly exaggerated and assumed 
nonchalance, into the pack station, uncovered 
our car and rolled away down the hill, tired and 
dirty and dusty, but happy, and with a never- 
to-be-erased memory of our wonderful trip. 
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HE conventions of even such an outdoor 

sport as gardening are considerable of a 
restraint on some of its devotees. There are 
rock gardeners who would no more consider 
sowing annuals in that special sanctuary than 
they would think of wearing a red necktie with 
a dinner jacket. Everything must be a perennial there, 
and preferably an alpine. This rather cramps their style, 
for most alpines flower early in the season, so that while 
their rock gardens are then aglow with color and interest, 
they are chiefly subjects for apologies at later seasons. 
This is particularly so in California, where the summers 
are so long, so dry, and so little adapted to high mountain 
plants. 

The sensible thing under our conditions is to cast aside 
conventions and sow small annuals in the rock garden 
or transplant them into vacant places from the flats in 
which they have been raised. They have several uses: 
one, to furnish the new rock garden before it has been 
possible to fill it with perennial plants; another, to cover 
small spring flowering bulbs when they have died down; 
still another, to fill the places left bare by the lamented 
loss of alpines; and lastly, and by far the most important 
use, to keep it bright and interesting after most real rock 
plants are through for the year. 


yee little need be said about culture, but that little 
merits consideration. The annuals suggested are 
mostly hardy and can be sown in October or November 
in California, earlier farther north or if wanted for spring 
flowering, but for summer bloom it is best to sow most 
of them in March, April or May. The exact time is 
unimportant. Fall sowing should be where they are to 
flower, while spring sowing can be either there or in seed 
boxes, from which they are to be transplanted. Don’t 
make the soil rich, as the object is not prize plants but 
rather the effect of little clumps of self-sown flowers. 
Some thinning will be necessary, but even 
that should be more restrained than in 
bedding. 

The list of annuals adapted to rock gar- 
dens could be made very extensive and far 
more exhaustive than I have attempted, 
but even some of 
those mentioned are 
hard to find in gen- 
eral American seed 
catalogues. One can 
often procure the less 
known native annu- 
als from specialists at 
home, the other rare 
ones from English 
seedsmen, and the 
commoner annuals from any good seedsman. 
To facilitate finding them I shall discuss them 
in alphabetic order, under their scientific 
names. In many cases they have no common 
English names, as they have not been enough 
grown to get them. 

The list starts out with 4/onsoa Warsce- 
wiczit, a terrible beginning, but this really 
very attractive little half-hardy annual is far 
easier than its name. From its clean, dark 
green leaves spring wiry stems in late summer 
clothed with salmon-scarlet flowers like little 
single roses. As it is rather slow growing, it 
is perhaps best to sow the seed in a pot or flat 
in March and move it out a few weeks later. 
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Annuals for 


By Sydney B. Mitchell, 


Alyssum maritum, the common annual sweet alyssum 
is rather prone to seed itself and claim more space thar 
we want to give it. Choose the very dwarf white anc 
lilac forms. Sow any time; you can’t stop it fron 
growing. 


NAGALLIS is the botanical name for pimpernel, bu 

those listed in seed catalogues under various name: 
are never the little scarlet weeds of our garden; they 
really are rather attractive drought-resistant things, witl 
either good blue or scarlet flowers about the size of « 
quarter. Sow in fall or spring in a sunny place. 

Arctotis gives us 4. breviscapa or A. calendulacea (syn 
Venidium), with drought-resistant little orange daisy-likt 
flowers, asking for their place in the sun, from fall o 
spring sowing. Don’t try Arctotis grandis in the rocl 
garden, it is too tall and weedy. 

Brachycome iberidifolia is the Swan River Daisy, s 
dainty in growth and with such neat little blue, pink o 
white flowers that it should be an early choice for sowin: 
in spring where it is to flower. There are dwarf form 
of the annual calliopsis well worth a place in a large roc! 
garden, where from an April or May sowing they wil 
give long summer color. 

Cheiranthus allioni is a wild wallflower of a most bril 
liant orange, easily raised from seed best sown in boxe 
in September and se 
out for spring flowering 
it sometimes selfsows 
Cheiranthus linifolia 1 
less striking, but ther 









THIS pensive young hus- 

band can plant any of 
the seeds pictured here in 
the rack, and within a few 
weeks have a riot of color in 
his rock garden. So can you! 


Ys FEB BDA Ry. 
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Sunset Garden Consultant 


are places where its rosy mauve flowers and its more 
restrained growth are preferred. 
Convolvulus minor is the dwarf morning glory, perhaps 
a bit rough and husky for a fine rock garden, but useful 
in some of its forms for good summer color, and keeping 
open longer than the climbing forms. I like the dark 
blue form best. Start this in April for summer flowering. 
Every rock gardener grows a lot of the alpine or per- 
ennial dianthus, or pinks, but for summer flowers of that 
family at all adapted to the rock garden he must draw 
on some of the dwarf forms of the annual Indian pinks. 
Here it is best to get seed of a single color, as mixtures 
give a spotty effect. Sow either in boxes in April, or in 
the open ground at the same time and thin out later. 












ay HE Diascia Barberae is generally listed as an annual, 
for from even spring sowing one will get a lot of its 
lovely salmon-pink flowers during the summer following, 
but I had to grow it before I discovered that it was a 

rennial in California. Don’t miss this, as its nemesia- 
ike flowers are borne on dwarf, drought-resistant little 
plants, and it never gets weedy. 

The Dimorphoteca (Star of the Veldt) which is best 
for our present purpose is D. aurantiaca, of dwarf growth 
with gorgeous orange daisy flowers. It is also avail- 
able in a lot of hybrids of apricot, buff, salmon and 
related colors. Sow this in spring where it is to flower, 
but give it the place where the sun shines longest, as the 
blossoms close up in shade. Like all South Africans, it 
has no objection to a dry place. Dimorphoteca ringens, 
also called Calendula pluvialis ringens, is a bit taller, ten 





OU and the young man 
must, however, read this 
article by Mr. Mitchell to 
learn of the many other an- 
nuals which can be grown 
in western rock gardens. 
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inches, and has white flowers with a blue inner 
zone, a most attractive thing which I saw in 
Sutton’s trial grounds in England last summer 
and at once coveted. There also I saw a very 
dwarf miniature eschscholtzia, or California 
poppy, called miniature primrose, which would ~ 
well fill some gap in a dry, sunny rock garden. 

Gilia tricolor, an eighteen-inch California annual with 
lavender and white flowers, is another native daughter 
recommended for rock gardens, but as California is full 
of attractive little annuals there will be others to follow. 
All the California natives do well from fall sowing in 
the open ground, but many can be started in early spring 
for summer blooming. 

Gypsophila elegans is the annual baby’s breath, rather 
soon over, so best sown in succession if wanted over a 
long season. The white form is best known, but the 
carmine or crimson selection is decidedly worth growing 
for its clear color. 

The Iberis or Candytuft family is sure to have peren- 
nial members in the rock garden, but they flower in 
winter or spring, and to get summer candytuft one must 
sow seed in early spring of the dwarf annual varieties, 
which have a wider range of colors than the perennials— 
pink, carmine and purple as well as white. For a damp, 
shady rock garden try Jonopidium acaule (violet cress), 
only two inches high, with pale lilac flowers, not for a dry, 
sunny place like mine. 


[t is astonishing that the annual linarias are so little 
grown. The strain generally offered as “‘Excelsior’’ is 
a blend, chiefly of pinks and mauves which seem to go 
well together, but there are also yellow and white selec- 
tions and a stubbier type in maroon with a yellow lip. 
For very early flowering sow linarias outdoors in fall, 
and don’t thin too strenuously. A second sowing can 
be made in spring for summer bloom. Nobody should 
miss these. 

The dwarf bedding lobelias are a bit formal for the rock 
garden, but they do provide very good color and a few 
plants from spring sowing in boxes are handy to put in 
pockets where some more cherished plant has failed. 
Some of the less compact varieties trail rather nicely. 
Hardly anyone remembers that Malcolmia is the rarely 
used name of an old friend, the Virginian stock, a fine 
little annual to sow in fall in a new rock garden, to give 
in a more scattered way something of the effect of the 
more permanent aubrietias. The effect, however, is more 
like myriads of little enamelled flowers in vary- 
ing shades of crimson and mauve, with an 
occasional yellowish white. 

Nemesias are more used for bedding, in win- 
ter in southern California, in summer farther 
north; but for summer gaps in the rock garden 
the dwarf compact varieties like Blue Gem or 
the crimson and white Aurora are very valuable. 
Sow the seed in flats in a cool place in April, 
and move them out into their permanent places 
in June. 

The Nemophilas, natives of California, are 
best sown in fall. The blue and white form 
generally called Baby Blue Eyes is well known, 
but there are also white and spotted varieties. 
Nemophilas area trifle straggly and their flower- 
ing season is short. A much better California 
native for the rock garden is Phace/ia campanu- 
laria, with decorative foliage and bellshaped 
flowers of a blue of wonderful purity and inten- 
sity. (Seven other varieties are discussed on p. 56 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, ORIENT AND OCCIDENT PHOTO SERVICE 
It’s cherry blossom time in Old Japan 


HIRTEEN glorious days across the Pacific, and 

then—Japan! It was night when our ship anchored 
outside the break-water for quarantine, so we were denied 
any glimpses of Mount Fujiyama as we came in. But 
there were compensations. The sky was bright with 
stars—the same stars visible back in Seattle—and Yoko- 
hama stretched away from the shore in a blaze of lights. 
The water was dark and still, and from the land there 
drifted a spicy, heavy smell. I hung over the railing, 
much too excited to go to bed. We were in the Orient 
at last! 

With a very few hundreds of dollars savings, I chose 
to spend a long anticipated holiday in Japan, rather than 
in Europe. To a westerner, the lands across the Pacific 
are always fascinating, and I am no exception. I longed 
to see them first-hand. And here we were 
in Japan—a country renowned for its cour- 
tesy and cleanliness, for its art, and for 
some of the most exquisite scenery in the 
world. 

Next morning after we had been pro- 
nounced healthy by the port doctors, our 
passports stamped, and the stewards and 
“boys” of the ship adequately tipped, we 
stepped ashore for our first view of Yoko- 
hama. For a moment the ultra-modern 
steel and cement structures visible from the 
pier disappointed me. But when we saw 
the rickshas, and heard the clacking of 
countless wooden shoes, and saw the gaily 
kimonoed little waitresses of the pier restau- 
rant watching the ship’s arrival, we knew 
we were in the land of the Rising Sun. 

Yokohama is one of the convenient centers 
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Beyond the Blue Flortzon 


Lies Picturesque 


JAPAN 


for touring Japan, and Kobe is the other. From these 
ports, nearly all of the sights are within easy reach. 
And it is not hard to reach them. Traveling is made 
very easy for the foreign tourist. The railway stations 
are plentifully sprinkled with signs in English, the 
ticket sellers all understand the necessary few words, 
even the akado (very efficient redcaps) understand what 
a ham sandwich means! In fact, it is practically impos- 
sible to take the wrong train. 

But to get back to Yokohama. When I saw the 
wide paved streets, the large concrete buildings, in- 
cluding a most imposing railway station, I could not 
realize that only seven years ago all this great city and 
also Tokio, eighteen miles away, were masses of charred 
and smoking ruin .after the earthquake. These two 
cities have become so westernized within the last decade 
that to see old Japan one must go elsewhere. But asa 
study of the mingling of the West with the East they 
are fascinating. A half-day sightseeing tour around 
Yokohama is sufficient. This can be done elegantly by 
motor, of course, but by far the more thrilling way is 
by ricksha (which are not nearly so numerous as they 

once were). My ricksha spent three hours tramping 
around to the parks and bund, the bluff (where most of 
the foreigners live), to famous Theatre Street, and through 
Bentendori, where your money will be almost wafted from 
your pocket by the alluring silks, kimonos, lacquers, 
porcelains, and what have you. 





PT HE fare for this ride was $1.50. Japanese money, 
by the way, is simple compared to the intricacies of 
cash in parts of Europe. The unit is the yen, which 
roughly 1s always equal to our fifty cents. There are 
one hundred sen in a yen, and there you have it. Ifa 
thing costs twenty sen, you divide by half and arrive 
at the correct result in U. S. money—ten cents. Ten yen, 
obviously, is five dollars. And so on—very simple. 


Pilgrims on their way to the shrine at Nikko 
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about the cherry blossoms 1s 
true; each April they clothe the 

















_Tive, followed by the lovely wis- 
teria, and in the autumn come 


the maple leaves. 
hillside completely covered in a 
_mass of gorgeous color, red and 
gold, as far as the eye can see, 


head. That is Miyanoshita in ES 


Visit This Land of Beauty 
With Ardith Leighton 


For pure unadulterated scenery, for an excellent hotel, 
for good swimming and golf (if you must!) for all sorts 
of delightful rambling walks through interesting native 
villages, it is impossible to find anything nicer than 
Miyanoshita (accent on the “o’, the last two syllables 
slurred into “shta”). This beautiful resort, 47 miles 


from Yokohama, is the center of the Hakone hot springs 


district. High in the hills, it offers some superb views 
of the surrounding country. 
-not-awfully-active tourists, you will find that just to 


If you are one of those 


sit on the terrace of the beautiful hotel, sipping tea 
before the loveliness spread before your eyes, is alone 


worth the trip to Japan. But if you like to go places and 


do things, Miyanoshita offers all sorts of interesting little 
side trips. Lake Hakone is only a few miles away, and 


'so is Nagao-toge (Long Trail Pass) where on a fine day 


one can get a magnificent full picture view of Mount 
Fujiyama. And by the way, Fuji is one of the most 
beautiful, and certainly the most capricious, mountains 
in the world. You never know 
if you are going to see her or not. 
She hides herself in the mists on 
the slightest provocation. But 
they say that Nagao-toge is 
almost always visible. 


PRING and autumn are the 
two superlative times of the 
year for a visit to Japan. In the 
spring the cherry blossoms ar- 


chrysanthemums and maple 
leaves. All that has been said 


empire in a dream of loveliness. 
But there is much to be said for 
Imagine a 


and brilliant blue skies over- 


autumn. 

The trip from Yokohama can 
be made by motor, by bus, or by 
bus and train. We chose the 
latter way, for besides being 
cheap, a train journey in Japan is always interesting. 
From Yokohama station, we caught an electric inter- 
urban to Odawara, about three-fourths of the way to 
Miyanoshita. The second class car was not crowded, 
and of course, perfectly clean. (No one takes first class 
on short train trips in Japan except possibly the Em- 
peror.) Across the aisle from us sat a fascinating family, 
father, mother, and two beautiful children. Japanese 
kiddies are adorable, and these chubby mites were no 


exception. In a businesslike way, the family made itself 


comfortable for the journey. First, Papa, who was 
dressed in European clothes as probably befitted his 
standing in the community, began to divest himself of 
these wretchedly uncomfortable objects. Off came his 
collar and tie, coat, vest, shirt, and then trousers, all done 
right in the aisle. The Japanese passengers, of course, 


paid no attention to all of this, not having western ideas 
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A Japanese peddler at- 
tracts attention by means 
of the crude gong which 
he holds in his left hand 
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The ‘‘supreme altar of the sun’’—beautiful Fuji- 
yama, most sacred of Japanese holy mountains 


of modesty. Down to his undies, Papa wrap- 
ped himself in a clean blue and white cotton 
kimono, and curled up on the seat, his feet 
beneath him, to read. Soon the two children 
began to be hungry. Mamma leaned her 
head out of the window at the next station 
and bought two tiny containers of ice cream! 
It is somehow significant that the two most 
popular western institutions adopted whole- 
heartedly by the Japanese should be ice 
cream and baseball. 

At Odawara, we boarded a bus and began 
the long climb up the hills to Miyanoshita. 
It is a thrilling drive. The road is made up 
of innumerable loops and curves, with beau- 
tiful hills and valleys and distant mountains 
and little waterfalls on every side. Coming 
down, we decided to walk to Odawara, and 
for those who like walking, this is a really 
superlative walk. 

It is possible to come back to Yokohama 
by bus by way of Kamakura, another place which must 
not be missed. Kamakura is a favorite sea-side resort, 
but was the seat of the military government in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It 1s especially famous 
for its Daibutsu, a great bronze image of the Buddha 
cast in 1252. Earthquakes have shattered the temples 
housing this Buddhu time and time again, but they have 
never damaged the huge figure. 


OW it stands in the center of a well-kept little park, 

serene and enigmatical. Like the Mona Lisa, the 
more vou see it the more you see in it. But to me more 
fascinating than the Buddha itself were the other visitors. 
A great group of country people—distinguished from the 
townsfolk by their enormous straw hats tied under their 
chins—had come to see the famous Daibutsu. Their 
mouths literally hung open with wonder. And then, 
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in a lily pond nearby little boys 
were catching fireflies with string 
anda bent pin. At the entrance of 
the park there are two particularly 


WHEN Miss Leighton told us that her 

savings account at last equalled the 
price of a trip around the world and that 
she would like to tell SUNSET readers of 


her visit to Japan, we knew that her story 


a perfect combination of the beau- 
ties of nature and art, with the 
most magnificent collection of 
temples in the world. 

But a word or two first about 


vicious looking idols housed in 
cage-like structures. My compan- 
ion volunteered the interesting in- 
formation that if you have a stom- 
ach-ache, for instance, you write 
out a little prayer on a piece of 
paper, roll the paper into a wad, 
and throw it through the cage, aim- 
ing for the idol’s stomach. If you 
hit, your prayer will be answered; 
but if not, well, you're just out of luck! Simple, isn’t it? 

One of the most amazing cities in the world is the new 
Tokio. I stood for more than an hour one evening on the 
Ginza (Silver Street), the Market Street of Japan, and 
I could scarcely believe my eyes. There wasn’t a ricksha 
nor a lantern in sight, and hardly any kimonos. Taxis 
whizzed by, loaded trams clanged down the street, electric 
signs flashed on every side. Tall buildings, of steel and 
concrete, to resist earthquake, housed thousands of 
offices, shops, theatres, and restaurants. 


tale did to us. 


(Cees of people thronged the sidewalks, out for 
an evening promenade, or for a little shopping. And 
such people! Bands of students walked down the street, 
arm in arm, singing very creditable college songs with 
great gusto. A company of small naval cadets appeared, 
playing ina band. Whole families, some completely dressed 
in European clothes, were in evidence. Mamma seemed 
to be the only one who stuck to the kimono, and even 
she in most cases had given up the traditional elaborate 
headdress in favor of a simple knot at the base of 
the neck, or a bob. 
There were dozens 
of bobbed haired 
girls and young men 
having dates. Shades 
of old Nippon! And 
in this connection, 
there is an interest- 
ing custom. If you 
are a young man in 
Japan, and cannot 
afford a real date, 
rather than lose 
“face”? with your 
friends you hire a 
“stick” girl (for walk- 
ing-stick, I suppose) 
who for twenty-five 
cents will walk up 
and down the Ginza 
with you, smiling and 
chatting, giving all 
the appearances of a 
genuine date with none of the expenses! 
The Ginza is lined with good restau- 

rants, the type so familiar to all Americans, complete 
even to the big coffee urn and the white- capped young 


man presiding at a soda fountain up in front. We went 
into one of these, “The Olympic,” and I was surprised 
to find ourselves the only foreigners there. But there 


were dozens of Japanese putting away quantities of 


steaks, French frieds, ham and eggs, pie, and other 
delicacies of the West. Seeing all this I ventured the 
prediction that within fifty years the big cities of Japan 
will be completely westernized. Who knows? Mean- 
while, there is a wonderful old Japan left, but not in 
Yokohama or Tokio. To find it we first go to Nikko, 
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would be bubbling over with enthusiasm, 
for she’s that sort of person. 
didn’t know was that after reading her 
manuscript we would start saving up for 
just such a trip. That is what this travel 
How did it affect you? 





Tea time in a Japanese home 


the actual details of train travel. 
The Japanese railway offers first, 
second, and third class accommo- 
dation. First is very nice, but 
second is quite possible and just 
half as expensive. I spent a 
thrilling night in a second class 
sleeping car from Yokohama to 
Kobe. English-speaking guides 
can be obtained through hotels or the Japan tourist 
bureau for about $5 a day and expenses. Guides are not 
a necessity, however. Hotels, tourist agencies, and so 
on will gladly furnish all sorts of information gratis, and 
armed with the assortment of booklets, timetables, and 
maps they will give you, any traveler can manage to go 
where he likes in perfect safety. The one golden rule is 
to travel light (no big trunks—excess baggage charges 
in Japan are perfectly frightful) and never to go a step 
without your passport. You may not be asked for it, 
but the chances are that you will be. Passports are one 
thing the Japanese are most particular about, so mever 
be without yours. Railway travel, food, hotels, and tips 
can be reckoned in Japan approximately the same as for 
similar accommodations in America. 


NaS is five hours away from Yokohama by motor, 
a delightful trip but somewhat expensive (about $80 
for a party of four). By rail, one goes from Yokohama to 
Tokio by interurban (18 miles) and there boards the 
Nikko train. On all the express trains in Japan there are 
dining cars, but on 
this train it is best to 
take a lunch. Or if 
you like, very nice 
boxed lunches, called 
bento, may be bought 
at stations en route. 
These may either 
contain Japanese 
food, including rice, 
with fish and vege- 
tables, or an assort- 
ment of very good 
sandwiches. Hot tea, 
ice cream, distilled 
bottled water known 
as “Tansany” ang 
other edibles may 
also be obtained. 
Nikko is probably 
most noted for its 
sacred bridge. This 
famed red lacquer 
structure may be crossed only by 
the emperor or very great digni- 
taries. It is said that President Grant was given per- 
mission to cross it, but graciously refused. The bridge 
is a beautiful sight, glimpsed against the green of the 
countryside with the white of foaming water beneath. 
“Do not say the word ‘magnificent’ until you have seen 
Nikko,” runs a Japanese proverb and when the visitor 
sees some of the shrines, including the Hall of the Three 
Buddhas and Toshugu ’Shrine, he is inclined to agree. 
They are beautiful beyond words, but to my mind the 
most lovely of all Nikko’s charms is its stately avenue of 
age-old cryptomerias, twenty-two miles long. A walk 
through this avenue is surely (Continued on page 51 
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HIS page is really a continuation ot 
“Cabin Ideas’ which appeared in last 
nonth’s Sunset. If you failed to get a copy 
of that issue of the magazine, do so immedi- 
itely for from these twelve cabin suggestions 
7ou will surely be able to decide upon just the 
plan for your own cabin of dreams. If none 
of these meet your needs, however, please be 
yatient, for coming issues of Sunset will 
yresent even more ideas for building the 
vacation home. 
_ The cabin de luxe pictured at top of page 
s particularly suited to either natural or peeled 
og construction. The additional sleeping 
‘ooms on the second floor make this house 
arge enough for permanent living 
juarters. The cozy little cottage 
it bottom of page 1s a most inex- 
pensive type to build. Neatly 
painted, with good roof, however, 
t Is very attractive in its wooded 
situation. The floor plan at ex- 
reme right accompanies the house 
it top of page; the smaller plan be- 
ongs with the cottage below it. 
Before deciding definitely upon 
he type of vacation home you de- 
fire, select the site. Surroundings 
O a certain extent always dictate 
the type of construction. Here in 
the West it is still possible to lease 
zovernment lands for periods of 
from one to fifteen years at from 
#65 to $25 a year with the proviso 
that permanent buildings costing 
at least $250 must be constructed. 
{For a map showing where such 
fhome sites are located, write to 
your district forester or to SUNSET 
Magazine.—The Editors. 
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T is possible to create rooms with 
distinction and charm at a low 
cost for these virtues are not achieved 
necessarily by richly carved furniture 


and costly draperies. In fact the 
average small house looks more home- 
like when all interior appointments 
are in keeping with the simplicity of 
its architecture. This matter of try- 
ing to fuss up the interiors of simple 
homes spoils many a well propor- 
tioned room. Take, for example, the 
very dark and heavy woodwork which 
many living rooms have. First of all 
there is a huge mantel which occupies 
a place of importance and has large 
carved capitals and fluted columns 
on either side. There is, in all prob- 
ability, an old-fashioned built-in desk, 
very heavy and with an excess of 
wood about it.. More than likely 
there is a large built-in bookcase or 
two with fancy glass doors; perhaps 
there is that very bad feature of 
heavy wooden columns and_book- 
cases dividing the living room from 
the dining room. 

Added to these features this kind 
of room usually has very heavy door 
and window frames, a wooden cornice 
all around the room, a large picture 
molding, and heavy wooden beams 
across the ceiling. The whole room 
has an air of stuffiness even before 
furniture has been introduced. 

Since a correct background is of 


vital importance in furnishing a home, 
it is quite necessary to do something 
about this woodwork before a satis- 
factory result can be obtained. The 
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Flowers, says Mr. 

Wileman, help to 

give a room that 
lived-in look 


best way is to have 
as much of the of- 
fending lumber 
taken out as pos- 
sible. This method 
may be somewhat 
revolutionary but it 
is surprising what 
a tremendous difference it makes in 
the spaciousness and general improve- 
ment of the room. Small places in the 
floor and walls will have to be repaired 
after this drastic elimination, but 
these will be only minor details and 
will naturally be 
taken care of in the 
redecoration which 
will follow. 

If for some reason 
the built-in features 
and architectural 
woodwork cannot be 
eliminated, then the 
best thing to do is to 
repaint it and make 
it all a lighter color. 
Excellent effects 
have been obtained 
by using a light 
greyed green color, 
but plain ivory or 
some other tint, with 
a rubbed overglaze, 
would have the effect 
of lightening the 
room, and apparent- 
ly increasing its size. 

Let us suppose 
that it has been 
possible to make the 
radical change sug- 
gested; the next ques- 
tion would be what 
to introduce. First 
of all a simple wood 
mantel with a well 
proportioned shelf 
and opening. If walls 
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Modernizing — 
A Dark Ugly — 
Living Room 


are thick enough to recess shelves for 
books, these could take the place of 
the heavy cupboards which existed 
previously. Then, electric light fix- 
tures should be studied carefully. 
Perhaps the central fixture is ungainly 
and should be taken out and a lighter, 
more modern fixture put in its place. 
It may be possible to dispense with 
the ceiling light altogether and rely 
on the wall brackets, floor and table 
Jamps for illumination. In any case 
this would be an excellent time to 
move wall brackets to more con- 
venient locations, usually somewhat 
lower, and certainly away from the 
center of large wall spaces, where 
pictures or wall hangings may be 
placed. At the same time do not 


_— 

































forget to add those useful conve- 
lence outlets and attend to the 
matter of putting in a radio outlet. 
_ The new mantel should be stained 
che same color as the rest of the 
woodwork and whatever new pieces 


order to avoid any patchy effect. 


will be the walls. 


Boing to use. 


tencils or hand decorations. 
Previous SunseEtT articles 


an old house. 
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Dowt Be Afraid to Take 
: Drastic Measures When Such 
| Measures Are Needed, Advises 


Edgar Harrison Wileman 


of flooring: have been added must 
naturally be stained and polished in 


HE next matter for treatment 
If these have 
been covered with wallpaper which 
imitates damask or brocade, it will 
now be best to choose either a plain 
self colored paper or a simple design 
in keeping with the furniture you are 
If, however, the walls 


ave them retinted in one of the 
newer, brighter colors and leave them 
absolutely plain, that is without any 


have 
stressed the importance of new dra- 
eries. This cannot be over-empha- 
sized when one sets about modernizing 
Smart new side drap- 
eries can be made from the inexpen- 
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Restrained but 
not severe is this 
living room of 
modern leanings 


sive printed linens 
now offered for sale 
in our stores, which, 
when lined and inter- 
lined, transform old 
drab rooms into liv- 
able, attractive ones. 
A less expensive fab- 
ricis cretonne, which, 
while not so durable, 
yet can be used with 
similar results. 

If arug can be pur- 
chased at this time, 
perhaps you will se- 
lect a plain broad- 
loom in green, copper-rose or any one 
of the new living room colors. This 
can be purchased for as little as $4.75 
the square yard and can be laid over 
a rug cushion to add to its thickness 
and durability. If for any reason— 
or several small reasons!—a plain rug 
is not practical in 
your living room, the 
new domestic Orien- 
tals are wonderful 
rugs at a relatively 
low price. Here 
again, however, they 
imitate the rich and 
costly Orientals and 
do not help us with 
our problem of sim- 
plicity; if we are sin- 
cere in our striving 
for correctness, it 
would be better to 
use the less silky- 
looking machine- 

made carpet made 
up into a rug to fit 
the living room. A 
margin of one to two 
feet 1s left according 
to the size of your 
room. 

And now, how 
about those old pieces 
of furniture which 


The bedroom, too, 
deserves attention. 
This one is small, 
but wise furnishing 
gives it the feeling 
of spaciousness 
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belong to the horse and buggy days, 
and which you are keeping only be- 
cause of some sentiment attached to 
them? These must be taken out of 
your newly decorated living room or 
the whole scheme will be ruined. It 
is difficult in an article of this kind— 
unless the reader has some knowl- 
edge of period furniture—to make 
clear just which pieces of furniture 
are really of merit and may therefore 
be kept in the new room, and which 
cannot be tolerated. 

Perhaps it is sufficient to say that, 
in the average size living room, 
large and richly carved articles are 
out of place, while Windsor chairs, 
early Colonial furniture, a gate- 
legged table and upholstered pieces 
of simple line are not only correct 
but will remain so indefinitely. If a 
plain rug is selected it will be best to 
have the upholstered furniture cov- 
ered with a figured material such as 
tapestry or chintz. This latter fabric 
can be made up into an attractive 
slip cover with a well tailored flounce 
and smart pipings or it may be used 
in the usual way as an upholstery 
fabric. It is often advisable to cover 
one chair in the printed linen used for 
the draperies, especially when the 
windows are all on one side of the 
room; this chair can be placed on the 
other side. It helps distribute color 
and design for the purpose of good 
balance. If, on the other hand, your 
rug 1s figured, it is best to keep the 
upholstery fabrics fairly plain. Choose 
the colors for these from those in the 
rug or draperies. (Continued on page 45 
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Do Your Children 
Enjoy the Outdoors? 


By Janet Raitt Hill and Helen Biddle 


Hyervone admits the benefi- 
cial effects of sunshine and out- 
door air upon children, but all too 
few of us plan to take advantage of 
the wonderful opportunities that exist. 
Here on the Pacific Coast especially 
such negligence is unpardonable, for 
with so little effort every child can 
easily have many days in the open air. 
In the Northwest long summer days 
compensate the rainy season, whereas 
in certain parts of California uncom- 
fortably hot days are forgotten when 
sunny fall and winter come. In spite 
of this, how many of us say, “Run 
outdoors, Johnny,” and when he 
remonstrates we do nothing about it. 
The child that plays a great deal 
outdoors either alone or with other 
children is happier, less inclined to be 
nervous, sleeps better and has a 
healthy appetite. At the same time 
the busy mother can get her work 
done quickly without frequent irrita- 
tions from Johnny. 
One of a mother’s most important 


duties to a child is to keep herself in 
the best condition mentally and 
physically. It often happens that 
household duties and worries pile so 
heavily upon her that it becomes too 
great a drain on her nervous mechan- 


ism. This is the time for her to stop 


NSE 


and ask herself the question, ““What 
is wrong with the management of my 
time?” Perhaps she will work out a 
schedule something like this one which 
has proved to be quite practical for at 
least one western mother. 


Child’s Schedule for a Day 


6:00 Child awakens 

6:30 Child plays in room with father 

7:00 Breakfast 

8:00 Outdoor play 
10:00 Orange juice and change to sun suit 
12:00 Bath 
12:30 Lunch 

1:00 Nap or rest hour, outdoors if possible 


3:00 Walk, ride, or play with mother in the 
fresh air 

5:00 Indoors with toys 

5:30 


Supper 
6:00 Quiet half hour or story time with 
father 
6:30 Child in bed, on sleeping porch if 
possible 
This same schedule can be carried 
out anywhere on the Pacific Coast 
except in extremely hot or cold 
weather. Its advantages are that it 
allows the maximum time outdoors 
for the child and also gives the mother 
uninterrupted working periods and a 
rest hour. 
Supposing that the mother has 
found the schedule most practical for 
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The Authors 


RS. HILL and Mrs. Biddle 

are well qualified to diseuss the 
special problems of western parents. 
Mrs. Hill is a graduate of the School 
of Home Economics, University of 
Washington, and is familiar with 
the Northwest. Mrs. Biddle, a 
graduate of Pomona College, is a 
newspaper woman and the mother 
of two young children. They have 
worked together, conducting some 
interesting experiments in the field 
of Home Economics, and studying 
child psychology both from text books 
and experience. Watch for future 

articles fromt hem. 


her needs, her success in put- 
ting it into effect is dependent 
upon her rigid adherence to her 
plan. This will mean that 
Johnny’s playing outdoors will 
become as much a part of his 
routine as eating or sleeping. 

Of equal importance with 
habit training is the ingenuity 
parents must display in meth- 
ods of making the outdoors 
more enjoyable and novel to 
the child. One of the primary 
considerations is to plan play 
units which will receive the 
greatest amount of sun during 
the day. Sand boxes, swings, 
slides, teeter totters and such 
make a play yard interesting. 
Those who are clever with tools 
can construct these at home, other- 
wise apparatus can be purchased at 
very reasonable prices. 

Children also delight in imitative 
activity such as cooking, gardening 
and washing clothes; fifteen cent store 
utensils and toys are all that are 
needed here. Last but not least are 
the vehicles which never fail to keep 
the child occupied outdoors: the 
wagons, bicycles, and coasters. 

In the rainy seasons if the child is 
properly clothed there is no reason 
for his being denied such exercise as 
walking or riding. He should, of 
course, be warm and dry. 

Hot days in the Southwest present 
as much of a problem as do the cold 
winters in the Northwest. At this 
time the best thing to do is to move 
the schedule forward, getting the child 
outdoors very early and bringing him 
in during the middle of the day. 
Awnings and bright colored beach 
umbrellas make pleasant shady spots 
in the play yard. 

Sleeping and eating outdoors can 
also be achieved in homes properly 
planned. The patios and porches of 
Spanish houses as well as the terraces 
and hedged gardens of English ty 
homes, contribute to the healthful 
outdoor living of western children. 
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HE southern end of the San 
Joaquin valley is still some- 
what of a pioneer country, and 
largely agricultural. Small frame 
ouses are the rule, and in many 
little towns a modern stucco home 
with landscaped grounds is a show 
place; the number of such places, 
however, is fast increasing. The 
building lots in these small towns are 
absolutely flat, and the house when 
built is a naked structure, softened 
by no sheltering trees, screened by no 
native shrubbery. 
_ “We must have vines right away,” 
is the first cry of the householder, and 
he puts in any and every climbing 
plant he can buy, borrow, or beg. 
Sometimes from lack of planting 
| knowledge he makes a 
poor choice. Then griev- 
ous is his disappointment 
when these windows on 
| the west are unshaded all 
summer, so that blinds 
must be pulled down and 
the air shut out, when he 
had counted on leaving 
the windows wide open, 
looking out into a curtain 
of waving leaves and cool, 
rest-inspiring greenery. 





| 





At top of page is shown 
the P. A. Klipstein 
home, Bakersfield. For 
vines they have chosen 
the lovely wisteria to 
trail its banners over 
porch and pergola 
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by 
Margaret Redington Reid 


We who live in a hot country learn 
to adjust ourselves to its conditions. 
We learn to plant those things which 
give the best results for the least 
work, for no one wants to garden any 
more than is necessary during June, 
July, and August. We do want our 
gardens to be our living rooms, how- 
ever, and so during the fall and spring 
we put in the seeds and plants which 
will make our flower-embroidered 
draperies. 

Early in the first spring weather, 
after the new house is built, the head 
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We Went to Bakersfield for These Ideas 


ines for Valley Homes 


of the family is usually prevailed 

upon to build an arbor on the west 

side. Before it is fairly started, the 

feminine half of the family has 

marked the edge line, and has 
planted seeds of dishrag gourd or 
morning-glory for these, she knows, 
should climb almost to the roof the 
first summer and give the shade so 
much desired. Some friend has do- 
nated roots of Virginia creeper, and 
these must go in, also. And here’s a 
start of the lily-of-the-valley vine that 
grows faster than anything! And 
shouldn’t there be a grapevine, right 
here on this corner? 

They all go in, planted by the eager 
hands of Mrs. Householder, but when, 
next Sunday, she proudly shows them 
to the head of the house, 
he explodes. “My gosh, 
what'll we do if they all 
grow? They'll crowd 
each other out—why 
didn’t you plant some of 
them somewhere else?” 
And when she replies, 
“Where else could I plant 


them? There is no other 
place dug up,” he sees 
the handwriting on the 
wall. He gets the spade 


The S. H. Leidy home 
of this same city is also 
embroidered with wis- 
teria vines, effective 
against the brown 
shingles. Can you 
imagine this in spring? 


rosa 
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and the fork and digs a place for 
more vines. 

Vines of any variety should be 
planted in a well-prepared seed 
bed. This should be dug to a 
depth of 18 inches, and leaf mold 
or peat used as fertilizer. Both 
are safer than manure, as they do 
not burn seeds or roots. They 
can be bought from any nursery, 
and the nurseryman will give di- 
rections as to the amount to be 
used in different types of soil. 

When a vine is bought as a 
rooted plant, the unbroken ball 
of earth which surrounds the roots 
should be set into a hole in the 
ground which has just previously been 
filled with water. Then with the back 
of a trowel the earth should be pressed 
in close against the roots, so that the 
plant is firmly set in the ground. 
Afterward fill in the hole and tamp 
down the top soil. See that the 
ground is kept damp until root 
growth is well established. 


HERE are three main types of 
climbing vines: those which are 

best for use on fences, those especially 
adapted for use on arbors, and those 
which drape house walls, clinging by 
suction and needing no support. 

Fences, after years of being out of 
fashion, are now more popular than 
ever, and they are softened and made 
charming with flowering vines. For 
this purpose it is best to use a variety 
whose branch framework will be per- 
manent. Roses, honeysuckle, and 
jasmine are all good here. The 
Cherokee rose in pink or white is 
delightful, but Paul’s Scarlet Climber 
is admired more, perhaps, than any 
other. Roses should be planted from 
November to February. They do 
best in clay soil. 

Hall’s Honeysuckle is another best 
bet. It is as satisfactory as a he 

with a good job. Once started, 1 
takes care of itself, needs no we 
and pays dividends in beauty and 
fragrance; in short, it is both useful 
and ornamental. Itisa perennial and 
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A ranch home 
near Wasco, 
showing a sat- 
isfactory meth- 
od of training 
roses on an 
east exposure 





W. H. Bastian, Pismo Beach, sends 

this picture of his New Guinea bean 

vine which grew 40 feet high last 
season. (Good eating, too.) 


should be started from a rooted plant. 
It will appreciate water, but can get 
along without it better than almost 
any other vine we have. 

The double yellow jasmine is being 
used more and more, for it grows fast, 
stays bright green through summer 
heat, defies red spider, and its gay 
yellow blossoms come very early in 
spring. It is a perennial, and it is 
easy to get new plants by burying 
the tips of the branches, so that those 
who own yellow jasmines are always 
giving a start of them to eager friends. 
This plant needs a good deal of water 


Another Bakers- 
field home with 
vines planted to 
soften the lines 
of the porch but 
so arranged as to 
exclude no air 


For a complete 
list of vines for 
the Valley refer 
to page 27 of the 
January issue 
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if the foliage is to be kept bright 
through summer heat. 

Fences we need, but arbors we 
must have. Under them we can really 
enjoy being outdoors in hot weather. 
They are better than porches, because 
every bit of breeze can blow through 
them, cooling us by the evaporation 
method. You've wnever appreciated a 
breeze unless you've been wet all over 
with perspiration, and then had the 
delicious coolness sweep suddenly 
over you. You're not human if you 
don’t breathe a grateful, ““Ah-h-h, feel 
that breeze!” Those are moments 
when human beings get close to 
Nature! 


GRAPEVINE and an arbor seem 

to go together, and, of course, 
Kern county is the home ‘of the vine, 
where Thompson Seedless runners 
grow 24 feet in one season, and where 
the fruit sweetens to perfection. But, 
somehow, with so many vineyards 
growing ‘around us, and grapes so 
easy to get, we often turn to other 
vines for our arbors. 

The lovely wisteria runs as rampant 
here as though it were in its native 
element, grows to an amazing height 
wh a few years, and is a dream of 
beauty in April. Some vines continue 
to bear their exquisite lavender 
racemes all summer long. A rooted 
plant should be bought from a repu- 
table nursery, and planted with its 
ball of earth unbroken. It should be 
cut back to within a foot of the 
ground. Be sure to plant it in Janu- 
ary or February, so it can get a good 
start before warm weather. Give it 
plenty of water at all times. 

The glorious trumpet flower wi 
cover our bowers with its scarlet 
orange blooms, and do it in a sur. 
prisingly short time. It will bloom 
faithfully all through the hot weather, 
and will not shed its bright gree 
leaves, even in winter. It does bes 
in clay, but will grow in almost any 
soil or on any exposure. It is best 
to buy a rooted plant, but it also 
grows readily (Continued on page 40 
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An Authentic Plant List for 
the Mountains of California as 
Represented by Lake Arrowhead 


By J. A. Gooch 
Landscape Architect 


OU who live in mountainous dis- 
tricts of the West have been writing 
to SunseT MacazineE asking what varie- 
ties of shrubs, vines and trees can best be 
|grown at high altitudes. At the request of 
|the editors, I am happy to pass along to 
you the planting lists which I have com- 
oc from personal observations of plant 

ife around Lake Arrowhead, with the 
|thought that these lists may be useful to 
lyou in planting home grounds similarly 
situated. 

Lake Arrowhead is an artificial body of 
water formed by the impounding of water 
behind a dam in a narrow mountain 
canyon. The lake is two and a half miles 
long and about a mile wide. It is sur- 
| rounded by a natural forest of pine, fir, 
spruce, cedar, oak, alder, and willow. 
Lying at an altitude of 5,000 feet above 
sea level the area around the lake enjoys 
the cool invigorating breezes of summer, 
and the snow and ice of winter. The 
‘summer temperature rarely exceeds 85 
degrees, and although zero weather is 
occasionally reached in winter, the mini- 
-mum is usually considered about 10 de- 
grees above zero. The annual rainfall is 
from 25 to 30 inches and the annual snow- 
fall is 40 to 60 inches. The soil is of a de- 
composed granite nature overlaid with 
rich loam and leaf mold. 

The distribution of rainfall through 
seven or eight months of the year and the 
retentiveness of the leaf mold make an 
'ideal condition for the growth of the 
| hardier types of plants. The lists of plants 
given on this page are varieties that grow 
| at many of the mountain resorts of South- 
ern California or that are to be found in 
| localities of identical conditions. 

In addition to the varieties listed in the 
box opposite, be sure to plant groups of 
lilac, forsythia, flowering quince, and 
flowering crabapple for a touch of spring 
color. Ferns, bulbs, and such flowers as 
columbine, foxglove and Canterbury bells 
| may be added to bare spots in the shade. 
More shade may be provided when 
| needed by adding tulip trees, sycamores, 
| elms, and oaks. Apples, cherries and 
plums add a little fruit and a rustic note 
to the mountain home, and junipers and 
| firs tie it into the natural surroundings. 
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If You Live 
At an Altitude of 5000 Feet 





These Shrubs Are Easy to Grow 






Evergreen Foliage Shrubs 


Japanese Box (Buxus japonica) 
English Box (Buxus sempervirens) 


Cascara Buckthorn 
Bay Laurel (Laurus nobilis) 


Evergreen Flowering Shrubs 


Glossy Abelia (4éelia grandiflora) 

Evergreen Azalea (4zalea indica) 

Evergreen Azalea (Azalea obtusum 
hinodigiri) 

Summer Lilac (Buddleia davidit) 

Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 

California privet (Ligustrum 
ovalifolium) 


Chinese privet (Ligustrum sinensis) 

Honeysuckle (Lonicera morrowi) 

Japanese Mahonia (Mahonia japonica) 

Japanese Sacred Bamboo (Nandina 
domestica) 

English Laurel (Prunus laurocerasus) 

Rhododendron (Rhodendron in 
variety) 


Evergreen Berried Shrubs 


Silverleaf Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster 
pannosa) 

Evergreen Euonymus (Euonymus 
japonica) 


English Holly (I/ex aquifolium) 


American Holly (I/ex apaca) 

Pernettya (Pernettya mucronata) 

Yunnan Firethorn (Pyracantha) 

California Coffee Berry (RAamnus 
Californica) 


Deciduous Berried Shrubs 


Japanese Barberry (Berderis 
thunbergii) 

Purple Leaved Barberry (Berberis vul- 
garis atropurpurea) 

Wilson’s Barberry (Berberis wilsonae) 

Trailing Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster hori- 
zontalis) 


Red Elderberry (Sambucus racemosa 
callicarpa) 

Snowberry (Symphoricarpos racemosus) 

Coral Berry (Symphoricarpos 
orbiculatus) 

European Cranberry (Viburnum 


opulus) 


Deciduous Flowering Shrubs 


Dwarf White Flowering Almond 
(Amygdalus alba nana) 

Dwarf Pink Flowering Almond 
(Amygdalus rosea nana) 

Sweet Shrub (Calycanthus floridus) 

Blue Beard (Blue Spirea) (Caryopteris 
incana) 

Red Bud (Cercis canadensis) 

Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida) 

Flowering Quince (Cydonia japonica) 

Double Flowering Deutzia (Deutzta 
crenata) 

Pink Deutzia (Deutzia crenata rosea) 

Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus) 


Native 


Squaw Carpet (Squaw Mat) (Ceano- 
thus prostratus) 

Western Red Bud (Cercis occidentalis) 

Mountain Dogwood (Cornus nuttallit) 

Flannel Bush (Fremontia Californica) 

Salal (Gaultheria shallon) 

Oregon Grape (Mahonia aquifolium) 

California Rose Bay (Rhododendron 
Californica) 


Mock Orange (PAiladelphus corona- 
rius) 

Bechtel’s Double Flowering Crab 
(Pyrus ioensis bechteli) 

Rose Spirea (Spirea Anthony Waterer) 

Bridal Wreath (Spirea VanHoutte?) 

Common Lilac (Syringa vulgaris) 

Cut-leaved Persian Lilac (Syringa per- 
sica laciniata) 

Plume tamarix (Tamarix parvifloria) 

Common Snowball (Vidurnum opulus 
sterile) 

Pink Weigela (Weigela rosea) 

Red Weigela (Weigela Eva Rathke) 


Shrubs 


Western Azalea (Rhododendron occi- 
dentale) 

Squaw Berry (RAus trilobata) 

Yellow Flowering Currant (Rides 
aureum teneriflorum) 

Flowered Gooseberry, Fuchsia (Rides 
speciosum) 

Thimbleberry (Rudus parviflorus) 

Pussy Willow (Salix discolor) 


A similar list of trees and vines is yours for the asking 
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HE term “hard- 
ware’ isarather 
uninteresting word for 
something that, when 
well chosen, adds love- 
liness to our homes. 
The very hinges and 
latch on our front door may, and 
should, breathe a hospitable welcome. 
For hardware is not merely utilitarian. 
It plays a definite and important part 
in establishing the character of the 
house in which we live. 

Speaking of hardware in connection 
with building we mean all those metal 
parts, not structural, which tie the 
structure together, or which make its 
various parts such as doors, windows, 
and cupboard drawers operative. 
Rough hardware includes bolts, ties, 
anchors, screws, nails and the like. 
Finish hardware includes such parts 
as locks, hinges, and adjusters. 

I would say that hardware’s three 
primary functions are durability, 
utility and beauty. It must be dur- 
able over a period of years of use; it 
must be fool proof; it must also oper- 
ate easily and conveniently. When it 
comes to beauty, we have a story in 
the West that differs from that of the 
East. Herein the West we are inclined 
to like our hardware rough. We ad- 
mire the fine old Colonials just as 
much as the Democrats admire Jeffer- 
son—but we like to make a few 
changes to fit them to our style. 
Easterners might say, “Your western 
hardware is nothing more than hand- 
wrought Colonial hardware with a 
permanent wave and built-in depreci- 
ation in the form of rust.” 

Let us go over your house from 





stoop to roof and check up 
on its needs. The doors will 
first be considered. For the 
entrance door we use a 
cylinder lock, master keyed to the 
garage or other outside doors so that 
you can open the various doors to the 
house with one key. The outside 
handle, knob, grip or lever is looked at 
from the standpoint of design. The 
inside lock may be what is technically 
known as flat spring, coil or full easy 
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New 








Shutter hardware is import- 
ant. These wrought steel 
turnbuckles add real interest. 
Courtesy of The Stanley Works 


spring, or double or compression 
spring types. In this connection there 
is a fairly wide difference in cost; also 
in value. Houses today should have 
no less than what is known as the full 
easy spring lock for interior doors. 
These interior locks are usually flat 
key or bit-key locks and have in com- 
bination a spring latch and keyed bolt 
for locking. A new lock of western in- 
vention is perhaps a third variation 
from the cylinder or bit-key types. It 
combines the function of latch and 
lock into the knob action, making it 
possible to lock the door by merely 
pressing a button with the thumb 
while holding the knob. This type of 
lock also has a key for unlocking. 


HE trim for locks, that is the 

knobs, plates, or escutcheons and 
levers are selected almost entirely for 
design. 

Hinges or butts, as they are known, 
are fairly well standardized and ma- 
chine-made. It is difficult and expen- 
sive to make a hand-wrought article 
in any lock-part or hinge which equals 
the machine-made 
article for interior 
use. It isimportant 
that wherever pos- 
sible the wearing 
surfaces, such as 
hinge pins, lock 
faces and_ strikes 
and tumblers be of 
a hard, ductile ma- 
terial; and in all good hard- 
ware bronze is considered to 
be the best material. Cast 
iron should be used only 
where it is not subjected to 
shock, as it is brittle. Doors 
of course should have floor 
stops of wood or metal so 
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and Old Ideas 


ardware tor the 


that the knobs will not strike the 
plaster. 

In baths and toilets keys give way 
to latches that are easily operated and 
never lost. Since children occasion- 
ally lock themselves in a bathroom 
and cry instead of trying to get out, it 
is well to see that bathroom locks can 
be opened from the hall side. Where 
the bit key lock is used on rear doors 
an extra bolt is often put in for added 
safety. 

Try to trim your house consistently 
throughout. If cost requires a transi- 
tion from iron or bronze to the less ex- 
pensive glass trim on doors, make the 
change at a point where the two will 
not come to- 
gether. By all 
means do not 
have a Spanish 
entrance, 
a Colo-¢ 
nial liv- 
ing room, 
and early 
Pullman bed- 
room hardware. 

Windows next 
receive consider- 
ation. They 
must open and 
close easily by 
the hand and not by the wind. They 
must not rattle. If they slide up or 
pull in, the handles or grips should be 
adequate in size—not made for dwarfs 
or dolls—and should be designed to 
save the skin on our knuckles and the 
polish on our recently manicured 
nails. Many western homes have 
casement windows. They swing out 
for proper waterproofing and to avoid 

interference with drapes. If hinges 

are used, then friction adjusters 
are placed to hold the windows 
open and fasteners applied to lock 







SARGENT AND CO. 


Press the button in the center of 
this door knob to lock the door. 
Below is an interesting lever. Both 
are from the Schlage Lock Co. 
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Are Fused to Provide 


Western Home 


them. A commonly used piece ot 
casement hardware is the friction 
casement hanger, mounted top and 
bottom, which holds the window in 
any position and permits it to be re- 
versed for cleaning. Single casement 
windows wider than 18 inches cannot 
be cleaned from the inside unless 
made to reverse. 

Window hardware must above all 
things be rust proof, consequently the 
metal should be brass or bronze, or 
sherardized or simi- 
larly treated steel. 
Wearing or friction 
parts should be bronze 
and, if the inside trim 
or exposed finish is old 
iron or new iron made 
“Old West” looking, 
it should be finished 
over a rust-resisting 
metal or plating. To 
explain the paradox of 
rust let me say that 
rust finish, if used, 
should be fixed and 
not be permitted to 
develop further after 
it is in place. 
| Double French win- 
dows are often opened and handled by 
what is known as the cremone bolt 
which from a single center knob or 
lever drives a bolt into top jamb and 
floor simultaneously. Cremones are 
expensive but serve a useful and ele- 
gant purpose where convenience and 
beauty are desired. 

The screening problem is worthy ot 
mention here. Most of the comfort- 
able homes in the West today are 
being equipped with roll screens. If 
used, see that the screening is rust- 
proof and durable, and all parts guar- 
anteed against failing under normal 
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usage. When fixed screens are used, 
or where screens are in place over the 
long summer months, the problem of 
operating casements comes to be con- 
sidered. There are a number of in- 
expensive lever and screw devices 
which operate the window from the 
inside when the screen is in position. 
Shutters may be similarly operated 
from the inside. 

Weatherstripping is a good invest- 
ment on outside doors and windows of 





Wrought iron knocker and 
“‘peephole’’ above, and thumb 
latch at extreme left of page, 
from Western Hardware Corp. 


old as well as new houses, for it is here 
that the greatest heat loss occurs. 
Just remember how it feels when the 
blankets slip out from the foot of the 
bed on a cold night. The same prin- 
ciple prevails in this case. Seal the 
crack and you button the wrap that 
keeps you warm. 

It is in old houses that have settled 
and opened up that new hardware is 
most needed. The real test of a house 


Ship weath- 
ervanes be- 
long on west- 
ern homes 
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By 
William I. Garren 





from the hardware standpoint is to 
stop and listen on a stormy night. Do 
the doors and windows rattle? Is 
there a squeak at every door as per- 
sons go to their rooms? Do the doors 
remain shut, or do the lock strikes 
permit them to spring open? Do you 
require half a dozen keys, which are 
always being lost, to enter the house 
at the many doorways? These are the 
petty annoyances that interfere with 
proper living and give one bad nerves 
and manners. Besides these practical 
considerations consider some new 
hardware in the spring decorating 
scheme; treat the house to some new 
ornaments in the form of knobs or 
levers. You will wonder why you 
didn’t do it years ago. 


NSIDER the hinges and knobs 

and drawer pulls on the kitchen 
cupboards. Here again, where steam 
and gases are ever present, hardware 
and screws should be rust proof. 

Garage door hardware is available 
for every possible condition: hinges, 
hanging tracks, overhead, balanced 
hardware and motors that open and 
close the doors and that are operated 
from a button reached from the 
driver’s seat. 

Included also under the term otf 
hardware are house numbers, letter 
boxes, foot scrapers, coat and hat 
hooks, weather vanes and what not in 
metal. Then, too, lest you spend all 
your money without reflection, write 
down andirons, fire screens, tools, 
baskets and possibly a kettle and fire 
crane. 

Your hardware dealer will tell you 
of other things which I may not have 
mentioned. Go to a responsible dealer 
for building hardware, for it is a 
specialty and not to be 
considered lightly. 





will 


Good hardware more 
Either the than repay its cost in life 
comical cat or and convenience. Remem- 
the Scottie dog ber that hardware sounds 


the first and final note of 
hospitality in the home. 
Let it convey always the 
latch string idea of welcome 
and select it accordingly. 
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The Residence | Noten 


of 


E. E. Holmes 


Designed by 
H. Roy Kelley 


Architect 





ERE beside the Pacific the architect, H. Roy 

Kelley, has created a home designed to furnish 
a full measure of living. The house, compact and 
beautifully arranged, encloses the out-of-doors. All 
rooms, through large French windows and silhouetted 
eucalyptus trees, look westward toward the ever- 
rolling sea. 

Set back from the road the entrance, which is really 
the rear of the house, is sheltered and partly enclosed, 
offering privacy for the garden and creating the 
feeling of a small estate. 

The main problem, to use Mr. Kelley’s words, was 
to make the house compact, economical in initial 
cost, and easily cared for. This seems to us to have 
been admirably solved. Another aim was to take 
advantage of the view from living room, dining room, 
book alcove, and bedroom; it also has been attained. 

“My clients,” said Mr. Kelley, “helped me in plan- 
ning the house by giving mea complete word picture 
of their ideas. Owing to their fine taste and appre- 


ciation, working with them was most enjoyable.” 
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Planting Plan 
fot a Patio 


By 
Ralph Cornell 


Landscape Architect 





HE arrangement of 
your Spanish house 
and its position on the lot 
may differ widely from the 
plan shown here, but if you 
have a patio of any size or 
shape, you can adapt at least 
a few of these ideas to its 
planting. 

The patio shown on the 
accompanying plan is en- 
closed on three sides by the 
house, on the fourth side by 
a high wall six feet in height. 


Key to Plants Indicated 


for the Patio 
HE tree (No. I1 on the plan) 


is a jacaranda with lovely 
lavender flowers. On each side 
of the gate is a cape jasmine, 


Lawn pei 
Lawn 


In front of the outer wall is 
a low retaining wall twenty 
inches high that forms a 
neat planting box slightly 
raised above the pavement. 
Flower beds against the 


(No. 9), a shrub with clear white 
blossoms. Flanking the pool 
are two dwarf privets (14). Ca- 
mellias (No. 8) are interspersed 
with annuals (No. 3); No. 28 is a 
bird-of- paradise, a flowered 
shrub, while No. 22 represents 
potted plants. 








living room and dining room 
wings of the house are flush 
with the floor of the patio. 

The paving for this patio is of brick laidin a sand cushion ona 
well-drained subsoil base. Tile or natural stone would also have 
given an excellent effect. The patio contains a wall fountain 
and pool; a stone seat; a large shade tree; a table with chairs; 
and flowers, flowered shrubs, and potted plants. 

There are other ideas to be gleaned from this plan besides 
the patio suggestions. Note the charming little garden at the 
rear of the lot, a garden shaded by three trees—a lovely Cali- 
fornia pepper tree (No. 27 on the plan); a date palm (No. 17), 
and a broadleaf acacia (No. 2). The shrubs and low trees used 
to form the wall for this outdoor living room are two Pittosporum 
undulatum with cream-colored flowers (No. 20 on plan); Formosa 
firethorns: planted six feet apart (No. 23 on plan); two Cape 
plumbagos with exquisite blue flowers (No. 21); two shrubs of 
New Zealand flax, dark red flowers (No. 18); torchlilies (indi- 
cated by 12) planted three feet apart; common yucca planted 
ten feet apart (No. 29), and black-eyed heath planted four 
feet apart (No. 6 on plan). Further details upon request. 
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Table decoration inspired by Mrs. Bowker’s description of her own 


A Formal-Informal 


T the start let me say that this 
is a formal-informal dinner. 
By this I mean that when properly 
prepared, nicely served (by maid if 
desired) the table service simple but 
individual, the decorations worked 
out in an interesting manner, the 
whole not only takes on an air of real 
dignity, but creates an interest that a 
more stereotyped handling would 
utterly fail to arouse. 

The food may be prepared with per- 
fect confidence by an inexperienced 
housewife. It is good to look at, good 
to taste, and simple to prepare. The 
chicken ring, the main dish, is de- 
licious and we find that men like it, a 
point to consider when gentlemen are 
to be present. Moreover nearly every- 
thing may be prepared the day be- 
fore, another item of importance. 
And, joy to the heart of the hostess, 
there are no stilted first few moments 
when the guests first take their places, 
for no one with any sense of humor or 
an appreciation of beautiful color 
could look at this table and fail to 
enter into the spirit of frank hospi- 
tality you have endeavored to create. 

Let us prepare to serve eight per- 
sons and with no extra help, unless 
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Nina R. Bowker 
of Palisades del Rey, California 


preferred; just the housewife to pre- 
pare everything and the host and 
hostess to cooperate in seeing that it is 
nicely served. Our color scheme is to 
be yellow, green-yellow and yellow- 
green. We are going to use simple 
gold banded china and honey green 
glassware. Our accent color is yellow- 
orange and our complementary color 
just a touch of red-violet. 

Now our menu. This has been most 
successfully used for different groups 
of friends so we know whereof we 
speak and can get right at details. 
Here it is: 


Grapefruit Cocktail with Emrelettes 

Chicken Ring with Mushroom Sauce 

Green Peas in either Summer Squash 
Shells or Carrot Shells 

Coral Salad Salt Wafers 
Hot Buttered Rolls 

Vanilla Wafer Pudding 

Mints 


Nuts Coffee 


I make sure I have all ordinary 
items on hand such as seasonings, 
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Dinner 


eggs, rice, etc., (do you know you can 
buy bread crumbs for ten cents a 
package at certain bakeries?) after 
which I place my order for an early 
delivery the morning of the day pre- 
vious to my dinner party. 


Market List 

2 No. 2 cans of grapefruit 

1 bottle of emrelettes 

A 4-pound hen, live weight and not over 
one year old, heavy breed, plucked 
and drawn, or 

1 canned chicken, about 3 pounds, and 
two 1214-ounce cans of good chicken 
broth 

4 pounds of tender green peas or two 
No. 2 cans of my grocer’s best 
brand 

8 summer squash, measuring uniformly 
about 24 inches across, or 3 very 
large carrots 

1 can of tomato soup 

1 square of cream cheese 

1 package of butter thin crackers 

Lettuce or watercress; parsley 

1 can of vanilla wafers 

3 gills of whipping cream 

1 tiny bottle of green cherries 

1 bottle of English mints 

1 bottle of salted pecans 


When the chicken arrives, singe it 
quickly over a gas flame, wash thor- 
oughly inside and out with a little 
baking soda in the water, place in a 
kettle and cover with boiling water. 
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|Let boil for one-half hour, then add 
|1 teaspoonful of salt and let simmer 
slowly until the meat shows signs of 
leaving the bone. From time to time 
you may need to add a little more 
-|water for when done you should have 
|nearly two quarts of chicken broth. 
| Turn off the fire and let cool until you 
\can handle. 
| Chicken Ring Recipe 
1 fowl (about 4 pounds) cooked until 
tender 
2 cupfuls of bread crumbs 
1 cupful of cooked rice 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
¥ teaspoonful of paprika 
Y4 cupful of chopped pimiento 
4 well-beaten eggs 
Y4 cupful of butter or chicken fat 
34 quart of chicken broth, or half broth 
and half milk 
Remove meat from bones and dice 
|(do not chop) it, combine ingredients 
jin order given, mixing well. Pack 
Jinto a generous-sized, well-buttered 
ring mold. Place in refrigerator until 
needed, then bake slowly (at 325 de- 
}grees) for a little over one hour. After 
| baking allow to stand about 10 min- 
j utes in a warm place when it will leave 
| the mold easily. 
| Ifcanned whole chicken is used, the 
|jellied broth in the can is excellent; 
with the addition of the canned broth 
| proceed as with fresh chicken. I find 
| you have to allow a little more on 
| your cost list for this, but it makes up 
jin ease of preparation. Watch for 
sales on this and then you have an ad- 
vantage. A 3-pound can is sufficient. 
Prepare the Coral Salad as follows: 
1 can of tomato soup 
Y can of water 
1 envelope of gelatine 
1 square of cream cheese 
1 cupful of celery cut in small pieces 
¥4 eupful of green pepper cut in small 
pieces 
14 a small onion, grated 
Y% cupful of mayonnaise 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
Few drops of tabasco sauce 
Lemon juice to make rather tart 
) Soak the gelatine in % cupful of 
cold water for 5 minutes; bring soup 
| and water to a boil; take from the fire 
| and add the softened gelatine and set 
aside until cold but not set, then add 
| the cheese, broken up, and the other 
Jingredients. Pour into individual 
| molds, and place in the refrigerator. 
| Pod the peas if fresh ones are to be 
J used. Remove centers from summer 
| squash or make shells from large car- 
| rots by slicing about 1 inch thick and 
/scooping out the centers. Place in 
| refrigerator until time to cook them. 
| The wafer pudding may now be put 
| together at any time or it may be done 
the next day if preferred, allowing 
five hours at least in the refrigerator. 


Wafer Pudding 
Whip stiff 14 pint of whipping 
cream; sweeten and flavor. Place 
}one heaping teaspoonful in each of 
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eight of your prettiest footed dessert 
glasses. On top of this place a vanilla 
wafer, another layer of cream, etc., 
continuing until you have 4 wafers 
with no cream on top. Place in re- 
frigerator for at least 5 hours. Put 
fresh whipped cream on top, place 
cherry in center and serve. 

If I want to be extra forehanded I 
make my mushroom sauce the day 
before—all but adding the mush- 
rooms—and reheat when needed. 


Mushroom Sauce 


14 cupful of butter or margarine 

¥4 pound of fresh mushrooms, or 1 
No. 2 can of stems and broken pieces 

Y4 cupful of flour 

1 pint of chicken broth 

2 beaten egg yolks 

Y cupful of cream 

Salt and paprika to taste 

1 teaspoonful of chopped parsley 

1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 

Melt half the butter in a double 
boiler, add flour, and rub to a smooth 
paste. Stir in gradually the hot 
chicken broth and cook until thick 
and creamy. Add the egg yolks 
beaten with the cream, and season 
with salt and paprika. Melt remain- 
der of butter in a frying pan and add 
the mushrooms, sliced or chopped. 
Stir and cook gently for 5 minutes, 
but do not brown. Add to the mix- 
ture in the double boiler, add the pars- 
ley and lemon juice, and serve hot. 

As you can see, our food could be 
prepared the day of our dinner but 
one of the advantages of this meal is 
that so much can be done the day be- 
fore, leaving the next day to spick and 
spandy the house and arrange the 
table. 

We are going to use pale, pale yel- 
low linen squares under the plates and 
a runner through the center of the 
table, napkins of soft yellow green, 
our gold banded china, honey green 
glassware and interesting accessories. 

Now the real joy begins. We place 
the table linen and get out our oval 
brass tray, all bright and shining, and 
place it in the center of the table. 
Next we go to the flower garden and 
get equal numbers of lemon yellow 
and orange calendulas (Scotch mari- 
golds may be used) just the heads, no 
more—about 20 of each, and 40 shin- 
ing coprosma leaves of uniform size. 
Arrange the heads of the flowers ro- 
sette-like close around the outer edge 
of the tray, alternating groups of three 
of each color, then radiate the co- 
prosma leaves from between each two 
flower heads. Pour some water in the 
tray and we have a sparkling golden 
pond to receive our treasured acces- 
sories. First comes our prized crystal 
fish with his bulging sides and flippant 
tail. Delicately tinted lavender water 
is poured into him, and a few flowers— 
scabiosa, blue bonnet, double cosmos 
and one flaunting stalk (Cont. on p. 39 
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Picnic Pointers 


WESTERNERS know that early 

spring picnics are best of all. Feb- 
ruary is a particularly fine month. Then 
look to your picnic supplies—and away 
to the far places where the beauty of 
the earth is awaiting. 


Take galoshes or rubbers for every- 
one. The ground is cold and damp 
this time of year. Even Father will 
appreciate his—if they are given to him 
after he arrives at the picnic. 


Plan well for the lunch while at home. 
A delayed lunch and fire on a chilly day 


outdoors is a disaster. 


Avoid “‘messy”’ or easily spilled foods. 
Use as few dishes as possible. 


A wooden box filled with kindling, 
newspapers, and coal will permit pic- 
nicking where no wood is to be found. 
Sit on the box at lunch and then burn 
it as a last flare for warmth and to de- 
stroy scraps. Put out your campfire, of 
course. 


It’s fun to carry silver, napkin, cup, 
fruit, and an envelope of salt and pep- 
per for each guest in a paper bag, with 
the name written on it. 


Hot contents from a gallon thermal 
jug served with a lipped ladle are fine. 
Coffee is great made in a can, however. 
After frying bacon or chops, try heat- 
ing previously cooked Spanish spa- 
ghetti in the drippings. 


See that plenty of hot drinks are pro- 
vided for everyone. The children of 
our family like hot soup from a thermos. 


An oven cooked dish in a covered 
casserole will keep hot for hours if the 
casserole is wrapped in flannel and 
thick layers of newspapers while it is 
very hot. 

If you plan to eat in your car, pack 
a separate lunch for each guest and 
write his name on it. This eliminates 
all serving except the passing of hot 
drinks. 

Don’t forget to buy plenty of lidded 
cups. You may buy them in solid colors 
of pink, green, and yellow now. 

There are trays on the market with 
fitted fibre compartment plates which 
are splendid for picnics. 

Enamel cups are best for hot drinks. 


Don’t forget marshmallows for the 
youngsters to toast. Also, don’t for- 
get the matches. 

Plan your picnic with lists so that 
you may check up on supplies before 
starting from home. It is sad to find 
that you have left the chops or coffee 
at home! 

A pie warmed at the 
edge of a campfire is de- 
licious. 

Remember that cold- 
day and warm day picnics 
—so different though 
equally delightful— 
require very different 
plans for their success. 
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The Kitchen 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Codfish a la Newburg 
([ilustrated on these pages) 


2 cupfuls of salt codfish, shredded 1 pint of fresh milk 

3 hard cooked eggs 2 soda crackers 

1 tablespoonful of butter 1 pinch each of powdered bay leaf, 

1 tablespoonful of flour mace, paprika, pepper, and nutmeg 


1 pint of evaporated milk or thincream Salt to taste 

Freshen the codfish by soaking in cold water for three hours, changing 
the water three times. Drain, cover with hot water, and cook until tender. 
Rub the yolks of the hard cooked eggs smooth with a little milk, and 
chop the whites. Heat the evaporated milk and the fresh milk in a 
double boiler. Blend the butter and flour, thin with a little of the hot 
milk, and stir this into the milk in the double boiler, being careful to 
avoid lumping. Add the egg yolks and the spices, and cook, stirring 
occasionally, until slightly thickened. Now add the chopped egg whites, 
the cooked codfish, and the cracker crumbs. Add a little salt if it is 
needed (taste to see that it is well seasoned) and serve very hot, in patty 
shells, accompanied by mashed potatoes and a green salad. Serves 
6 or 8.—Mrs. G. E. C., Lake City, California. 


Vegetable Salad 
1 quart of tomato juice 11% cupfuls of cooked peas 


2 packages of lemon flavored 4 cupful of chopped red pepper or 
gelatine canned pimento 

114 cupfuls of diced celery Shredded white cabbage 

11% cupfuls of diced cooked carrots Mayonnaise 


Heat the tomato juice to boiling, and pour over the lemon gelatine, 
stirring until it is dissolved. Let cool, and when it begins to congeal, 
fold the vegetables in lightly. Pour into a large, flat-bottomed baking pan 
and put into the refrigerator to stiffen. To serve, make a rather flat heap 
of shredded white cabbage on a plate, and on it place a rounded spoonful of 
the gelatine. Top with a spoonful of mayonnaise, and serve with little 
salted wafers. In this recipe, the quantity of vegetables used may be 
varied according to taste, but it is well to use plenty, so that the gelatine 
is full of them. The cabbage may be dressed with French dressing before 
using.—E. S., Colton, Washington. 


Broiled Zucchini (Italian Squash) 

Slice the squash lengthwise, about 34 inch thick. Sprinkle the slices 
with salt and pepper, and dredge very lightly with flour. Sprinkle 
generously with salad oil. On a baking sheet which has been rubbed with 
a cut clove of garlic and then oiled lightly, place the slices of squash, and 
bake in a hot oven (450 degrees) for 20 to 30 minutes, or until very 
tender when tried with a fork. If not sufficiently brown, they may be 
slipped under the broiling flame for a few minutes. Serve with broiled 
lamb chops, baked potatoes, and a green salad, for a delicious meal. 
I heat the oven and bake the potatoes and a pie, then remove them and 
broil the chops and squash. There are no stove dishes to wash after that 
meal!—H. M. L., Santa Rosa, California. 


Cheese Pie 
1 cupful of cottage cheese \4 teaspoonful of salt 
¥ cupful of sugar Yolks of 2 eggs 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 1 cupful of milk 


Combine these ingredients in order given, pour into a pan lined with 
rich paste, sprinkle with cinnamon, and bake. Put the pie first into a hot 
oven (450 degrees) for 10 minutes, then lower heat to 350 degrees and 
finish baking. The mixture will be firm, like a custard. Remove from the 
oven, and frost with a meringue made by beating 2 egg whites stiff, and 
adding gradually 1 cupful of sugar, beating after each addition. Brown 
in a slow oven (325 degrees).—Mrs. M. T., Portland, Oregon. 
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Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 





Macaroni Mousse 


1 cupful of macaroni in one-inch 1 pimento, minced 

engths 1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley 
11% cupfuls of scalded milk 2 tablespoonfuls of chopped onion 
1 cupful of soft bread crumbs 1 teaspoonful of salt 
Y4 cupful of butter, melted 14 teaspoonful of paprika 
1 green pepper, minced Ys cupful of grated cheese 


3 eggs, well-beaten 

Boil the macaroni in salted water until tender, drain, and put into a 
buttered baking-dish. While the macaroni is cooking, prepare the sauce 
as follows: Pour the scalded milk over the bread crumbs, and add the 
butter, seasonings, and grated cheese. Stir in the well-beaten eggs and 
pour over the macaroni. Set the baking-dish into a pan of boiling water 
and bake 40 minutes in a moderately slow oven (325 degrees). To serve, 
turn out on a platter or chop plate and garnish with parsley.—L. S., 
Mount Shasta, California. 





Economy Salad Dressing 


3 tablespoonfuls of evaporated milk 1 tablespoonful of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of white vinegar Salt, pepper 
Mustard if desired 


Mix in the order given, and let stand in the refrigerator a few minutes 
to thicken before using. This is especially delicious with green vegetable 
salads.—V. M. M., Lamar, Colorado. 


Parisian Compote 


5 oranges, peeled and cut fine 1 cupful of walnut kernels 

4 bananas, sliced thin Juice of 1 lemon 

1 cupful of Malaga grapes, cut 14 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of fresh figs, peeled and sliced, 1% teaspoonful of cinnamon 
or canned figs may be used Whipped cream 


Combine the fruits, mixing lightly, and sprinkle with the lemon juice. 
Add the sugar mixed with the cinnamon. A little more sugar may be 
added if needed. Serve in sherbet glasses as a dessert, topped with 
whipped cream.—Miss E. P., Arcadia, California. 


Cucumber Salad 
My mother made cucumber salad that was different from any other I 
have ever eaten. This is rich, but oh, so delicious. To make it, peel and 
slice young cucumbers thin, and let stand in cold water while you prepare 
the dressing as follows: 


1 cupful of cream, sweet or sour 11% tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
1 teaspoonful of salt 1 onion, grated 


Pepper ; ; 
Drain the cucumbers and dry thoroughly by folding in a clean towel. 
Place in a salad bowl and pour the dressing over them.—F. K. W., San 
Francisco, California. 


Kumquat Marmalade 
Not all westerners fully appreciate or know how to use the kumquat, 
which is a truly western fruit, and a delicious one. Try this marmalade on 
muffins, on toast, or in sandwiches. I am sure you will like it. 


1 pound of kumquats 1 quart of water 
4% a lemon 1 pound of sugar 


Wipe the fruit with a damp cloth and slice thin, discarding only the 
seeds. Add the cold water, and let stand 24 hours, then cook until the peel 
is tender, using an open kettle to allow evaporation. Let stand another 
24 hours, then add the sugar, stir thoroughly, and cook to 222 degrees on 
the candy thermometer, or to the stiffness desired. Allow to stand at least 
a week before using. Kumquats need longer soaking than oranges in order 
to blend the sweetness of the peeling with the very sour juice.—H. B., 
Pasadena, California. 
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Research Notes From 


Is laundry laboratory 
and nursery school, and 
in all the other depart- 
ments of the College of 
Home Economics, the State 
College of Washington is 
constantly making discov- 
eries which are of interest 
and value to homemakers 
throughout the Pacific 
West. Here are just a few of the 
recent findings in the various depart- 
ments of that institution. 


How Do We Wash? 


“This is the way we wash our clothes, 
Wash our clothes, wash our clothes, 
This is the way we wash our clothes 
So early Monday morning.” 


So runs the nursery rhyme, but 
what is the way we wash our clothes? 
Miss Evelyn H. Roberts, research 
specialist in home management at the 
State College of Washington wanted 
to know, so she asked over 500 women 
in the state, sending each a detailed 
questionnaire. From the answers she 
found that Monday actually is wash- 
day, for two-thirds of the women do 
their washing on that day. As to 
methods, 33 per cent of them soak the 
clothes, 62 per cent boil them, and 
about 88 per cent use bluing and 
starch. 

But is that the way clothes should 


the State College 
of Washington 


Collected by VeNona Swartz 


Research Specialist in Home Economics 


be washed? To find that out, Miss 
Roberts actually did over one hun- 
dred test washings in her laboratory. 
Using family size electric washing ma- 
chines of different types, different 
methods and soaps, water softeners, 
etc. she washed full size loads. In 
each wash, along with the usual 
clothes, she put four little squares of 
cloth, artificially blackened to a cer- 
tain degree. After the wash she 
measured how much cleaner these 
little soiled samples had become. 
Using this method she has devel- 
oped the following system of washing 
white cotton clothes: First soak them 
in cold water for at least 5 to 10 
minutes. Wash about 15 minutes in 
very hot soap suds, and rinse at least 
once in very hot water, and once in 
cool water. Hang in the sun to dry, 
if possible. If this method is fol- 
lowed, clothes will be fresh and white 
without boiling or bluing. Boiling is 
necessary only where there is a con- 


tagious disease in the fam- 
ily and for such things as 
are not ironed. Ironing, 
itself, kills more bacteria 
than boiling does. 


line one. A powdered or 
flaked soap is much easier 
to use than a bar soap, and 
costs little more, if any. The con- 
venience is easily worth the added | 
cost. 
better to add some washing soda as 
soap can thereby be saved. 

Washing clothes, you see, has left 
the nursery rhyme stage and now has 
college standing. 


Nursery School Adjustments 


Mrs. Eva Williams, director of the 
nursery school, decided to give tomato 
juice to the children instead of the 
orange juice they had been getting. 
She expected to have some problems 
with children who would dislike the 
new flavor, but to her surprise, every 
one of the twelve children took a full 
glass of it as readily as they had the 
orange juice. Would it be possible to 
find such a group of adults? 

Or can adults make adjustments as 
rapidly as two and one-half year old 
Dorothy? She is an only child and 
had had the (Continued on page 36 


In nursery school, children learn to work and play independently 
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A neutral soap is better — 
than a very strongly alka- | 


If the water is very hard, it is — 


: 
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s77d0 it QUICKLY with 
easily-prepared Sunkist Grapefruit 


ake notice the improvement imme- 
diately when you add Sunkist Grape- 
fruit to any fruit cocktail. 


You gain crisp freshness that cannot be 
imitated—and a higher, full-flavored tang 
that brings out the best in other ingredients. 


Best of all, it’s easily and quickly done 
if you are certain to use Sunkist. Easier to 
peel, slice and segment. No bitter center 
core. Practically no seeds. Requires neither 
sugar nor salt to please most tastes. 


These advantages are Sunkist’s, please 
note—the results of superior natural grow- 
ing conditions. 


Thus, by following the illustrated meth- 
od, it’s a matter of only a few minutes to 
have firm but tender and juicy segments 
entirely free from membrane—ready for 
use in cocktails, salads and desserts. 


The quickest ge for any meal — 
including breakfast—is made by merely 
halving Sunkist Grapefruit. When time is 
short, use this method in preference to go- 
ing without, since health authorities advise 
a liberal use of fresh citrus fruits. Particu- 
larly beneficial at this season of heavier 
meals is grapefruit’s a/kaline reaction in 
the body. It helps to prevent and correct 
Acidosis—the wide-spread ailment result- 
ing from over-indulgence in good and 
necessary but acid-forming foods, such as 
egos. meats. and cereals. 


As an assurance of dependable quality, 
look for the trademark “Sunkist’’ stamped 
on the skin and on the tissue wrapper of 
grapefruit. 


FREE— New Recipe Booklet 


Send for the new, free booklet, “Sunkist 
Grapefruit Recipes,” telling many ways to 
serve this delicious, full-flavored fruit. 
Contains time-saving preparation hints 
and section on health, including “reducing” 
suggestions. Mail coupon. © 1931 C.F.G.E 


Sunkist 


full-flavored 


Grapefruit 


a ae, cae cies rd 
| CALIFORNIA FruIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 

| Div. G 1802, Box 530, StationC (7) 

| Los Angeles, California ety: 


Send me the free booklet. . . 
“Sunkist Grapefruit Recipes.” 


Mod | 


| 
| 
FRUIT | | 
) 
| 
| 








Sunkist Grapefruit Cup: 
Halve Sunkist Grapefruit. Re- 
move meat and flute edge of shell 
Fill with Sunkist Grapefruit sections 
and cherries. Serve on glass plate 
in Supreme glass. 
At breakfast, merely halve Sunkist 
Grapefruit and eat. Sections lift right 
out. No bitter center core. Practi- 


cally seedless. Serve without sugar 
or salt for average tastes. 





Put fresh new tang in Cocktails 





Sunkist Grapefruit enables you to 
prepare sections and slices this quick 
way. Pare fruit, removing all thin in- 
side membrane down to juicy pulp. 
Then slice—or free sections from 
membrane as shown below. 





“meat” of 


The firm but tender 
Sunkist Grapefruit is easily 
rated from the membrane. Peel, then 
cut with a sharp knife on either side 
of each membrane and remove pulp 
section by section! 


sepa 












MEAT...HERE’S WHAT 
CaS 

Meat... here’s 

your lost flavor 
... the A-1 Sauce, to give you a 
sprinkle of added deliciousness. 
For this is the flavor that makes 
meats or fish a meal that’s a treat 
to sit down to. It’s a real man’s 
sauce ... rich, thick, savory table 
sauce. It’s just the touch to the 
meal to stir up a happy appetite. 
AND FOR COOKING 


@ Many housewives, like many famous | 
chefs, use a sprinkle of A-1 Sauce as sea- | 
soning in their cooking, too. Its a won- 
derfully blended seasoning that makes 
chef-like flavor in foods easy to attain. 
Write for the free booklet of delightful | 
cooking recipes —“ Twenty-five Ways to | 
a Man’s Heart.” G. F. Heublein & Brother, | 
Desk 90, Hartford, Conn. 






Ask for A-1 Sauce when you 
eat in hotels or restaurants 
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Research Notes From the State 
College of Washington 


(Continued from page 34) 


full attention of her mother, and 
much notice from her adoring aunts 


| and uncles, but had never played with 


other children. She had most things 
done for her, and was helped in every- 
thing else. But when she came to the 
nursery school there was no one there 
ready to spend her full time waiting 
on Dorothy, and after she was helped 
off with her coat and led into the play 
room she spent two full mornings 
weeping bitterly for the attention she 
missed. But the third morning she 
began to adjust herself and inside of 
a week she took off her coat, hung it 
on her hook, got a plaything from the 
place where it was kept, and set herself 
busily at the job of playing. In 
everything she was willing to follow 
the established routine, at nap-time 
she was ready for a nap, and at time 
to go home she was ready to put her 
toys away, get her coat, be helped 
with the hard buttons, and go home 
happy. 

At home she had become a much 
more independent person, her folks 
said, and far easier to manage—all 
in one week in the nursery school. 


Cooking With Little Water 


Are heavy aluminum kettles worth 
the extra cost, is a question being 
asked on every hand. Do they con- 
serve the vitamins? Are they better 
for so-called ‘waterless’ cooking 
(which means cooking with a very 
small quantity of water)? Do they 
save fuel? Miss Catherine Landreth, 
formerly with the State College of 
Washington as a research specialist, 
made a study to answer these ques- 
tions. She found out by tests that 
cooking with very little water can be 


done just as well in light or medium 
weight ware as in the heavier if the 
cover fits as well, and if the heat is well 
controlled. Vitamins are preserved in 
such cooking only because they are 
not washed out with large quantities 
of water, and thrown away. No more 
water need be used with the lighter 
ware than with the very heavy, if the 
lid is well fitting. No more fuel is 
needed with the light weight utensil. 
Greater durability is the only justifi- 
cation of the higher price of the 
heavier ware. And by the way, there 
are no satisfactory laboratory tests 
for durability. 


A Study of Sheets 


Classes in textiles are learning 
whether an expensive sheet is really 
better than a cheaper one. They 
have taken fifteen to twenty nation- 
ally advertised brands and examined 
them critically for various factors. 
What pulling strain can they stand 
without tearing? In other words, 
what is their tensile strength? How 
many threads per inch are there, in 
either direction? How many yarns 
are twisted together to make the 
threads, and how tightly are they 
twisted? How much starch is pres- 
ent? (No one really cares to buy 
starch at sheeting prices.) How do 
the prices of the samples compare? 
In most cases they find that a more 
expensive sheet is truly a better sheet 
when judged by these tests. The 
additional cost will in general give 
additional wearing qualities in sheet- 
ing, they conclude, according to Ann 
Craddock, head of the department of 
textiles and clothing. That is reassur- 
ing news for homemakers, isn’t it? 


The new Home Economics building, Washington State College, at Pullman 
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GLASS THAT CAPTURES LIGHT 
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Amber dinner service . .. the contrast of a 
delicate crystal vase and the deep yellow of 
roses... or purple grapes in a bowl of 
Topaz. . . . With its clear lovely tints and 
flawless texture, Fostoria glass inspires new 
color effects, new harmonies: new beauty in 
the home. 

And one of the most precious assets of this 


Myriap Tiny points of flame dance and leap 
among the goblets . . . tremble on the crystal 
drops of the candlesticks...sparkle in the 
brilliance of dinner plates. Candle-lit, the 
radiant glassware calls forth wit and gaiety. 
In an atmosphere of light and laughter the 
dinner flows along... . 

| For formal and for casual entertaining 




















alike, the shining beauty of Fostoria glass 
contributes to the perfection of the occasion, 
offering endless possibilities to the imagina- 
tive hostess. Light trapped in a glowing 





glassware is its practicality. It is as durable 
as china, will hold hot or cold foods, and 


stand any amount of hard wear without 


dimming at all its original luster and radiance. 


You can buy as many pieces of any set as you desire, for Fostoria is 


sold on the OPEN-STOCK PLAN. It can be bought for moderate prices 
at the best shops throughout the country. You will be interested in thi 
complete and varied line of Fostoria stemware . . . and the many 
colorful vases of exquisite design. Fostoria com hed or plain—and 
the label shown at the left appears on every genuine piece of Fostoria 
glass ware. Send for ‘The New Little Book About Glassware.’’ It is 


full of suggestions for table settings and decorations. The Fostoria 
Glass Company, Department S-2, Moundsville, West Virginia. 


New 
interest in 
winter 
breakfasts 


ae 


BREAKFAST after breakfast 
with the usual winter cereals 
becomes quite monotonous after 
a while. But you can put a new 
interest and a new taste-appeal 
in winter breakfasts by serving 
Kellogg ready-to-eat cereals. 
Every one enjoys the touch of 
crispness they bring. 


Surprise the family at break- 
fast with a bowl of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes served with pre- 
served fruits or honey. 


Great for school breakfasts. 
Wonderful way to get the chil- 
dren to drink plenty of milk. 
In fact, every one will delight 
in that Kellogg “wonder” fla- 
vor. Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 


gsi? 


Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, ALL- 
BRAN, PEP Bran Flakes, Kellogg’s 
Whole Wheat Biscuit, Wheat 
Krumbles, Kaffee Hag Coffee—the 
coffee that lets you sleep. 





YRUP {7¢¢/ 
usual cost! 
SPARKLING Mapleine syrup can be 
made when wanted, for half the 
usual cost; it keeps indefinitely. 
For a quart, add 4 cups of granulated 
sugar toa cup boiling water, then tea- 
spoon Mapleine.Grocers have Maple- 
ine. Folder with each bottle explains 
use as flavoring, meat savor, as well 
as syrup maker. New “‘Mapleine Cookery” 


(contains 200 recipes) free on request. 
Crescent Mfg. Co., Dept63, Seattle, U.S.A. 


MAPLEINE 


Syrup Maker - Flavoring - Meat Savor 











DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS 
Positively will allay all Teething pains 


and irritation. Used by Mothers, the &@ 
world over, for more than 60 years. ¥ 








Guaranteed absolutely tree from any 
injurious ingredient and none genuine 
without this Trade- 
TRAL Mark. Your Druggist 
| can supply you 
MARK, 
JAMPR UH. STEDMAN, Poglana © 
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Best Grapefruit Recipes 


Prize Winners in the November Contest 


aie is the recipe that the judges felt you would all like best of all. 
It comes from Mrs. W. F. Reisenberg, of Ashland, Oregon, to whom 
is awarded the check for $5.00. 
Grapefruit Holiday Salad 
(Serves four) 


2 cupfuls of halved sections of 1 teaspoonful of green or white 
grapefruit onion, chopped fine 
1 cupful of celery, cut fine 2 generous tablespoonfuls of mayon- 
naise 


Put into a bowl and mix well, then place in the refrigerator at least one 
hour before serving. Serve on beds of crisp shredded lettuce or endive, 
with additional mayonnaise if desired. This salad is “simply grand” served 
with fried chicken, waffles and coffee, for Sunday night supper. I serve 
it with all holiday meat courses—turkey, roast lamb, and roast duck and 
goose. Whenever I serve this salad to a new friend I am begged for the 
recipe. 


From Mrs. C. A. Ramer, of Pasadena, California, comes the recipe for 
crystallized grapefruit, somewhat different from the usual and well-liked 
candied grapefruit peel. It wins a dollar prize, as do the other recipes 
that follow. 
Crystallized Grapefruit Slices 

Select grapefruit with perfect skin. Cover the whole fruit with boiling 
water and boil until the rind can be pierced easily with a toothpick. 
Allow them to cool in the liquid, then remove and with a very sharp 
knife cut in smooth, half-inch slices. Measure the liquid into a broad- 
based enamel kettle, add 1 cupful of sugar for each cupful of liquid, and 
boil until it forms a syrup; then add the slices of fruit, taking each slice 
on a pancake turner or old-fashioned “skimmer.” Allow the fruit to re- 
main in the syrup overnight. The next day, boil slowly until the slices 
have absorbed the syrup. It needs careful watching at this time to 
avoid burning. Take the pan from the fire, and, using the pancake 
turner, remove the slices to platters that have been dusted with coarse 
granulated sugar. Place in the sun until firm to the touch, then pack in 
tin boxes or other airtight containers. This is a bitter but deservedly 
popular health confection. 


Pacific Coast Cocktail comes from Sarah W. Erwin, of Portland, Oregon. 
It is a versatile recipe, for it may be converted into salad if desired. 


Pacific Coast Cocktail 


Break into fairly large pieces equal quantities of grapefruit sections (all 
fiber removed) and fresh or canned crab meat. Place in cocktail glasses 
and pour over a dressing made by mixing 


1 cupful of mayonnaise 1 tablespoonful of chopped celery 
2 tablespoonfuls of chili sauce 1 tablespoonful of chopped green 
1 hard cooked egg, chopped pepper 


1 teaspoonful of grated horseradish 
Garnish with a tiny pickled onion and a few slices of stuffed olive. 
This is equally delicious served as a salad course, in which case leave the 
grapefruit sections and crab meat in as large pieces as possible, and serve 
on a bed of crisp lettuce. Pour the dressing over all—do not mix it with 
the other ingredients. 


Mrs. L. E. Wierman of Long Beach, California, furnishes a number ot 
excellent suggestions for serving grapefruit. Here are a few of them. 


Grapefruit Serving Ideas 

When serving halved grapefruit the core should be removed, leaving a 
small space which affords opportunities for any number of changes in 
appearance and flavor. For my purposes, there are two kinds of grape- 
fruit: those that need sugar and those that do not. For the kind that 
needs no sugar, this space in the center may support a dainty small stick 
of green mint or red peppermint candy; a piece of sweet pickled water- 
melon rind; half of a small preserved fig or spiced pear. If the fruit does 
need sugar, pack the space with cube sugar, plain or tinted. This makes 
a lovely dish. In case of “company,” the anges made of tinted sugar 
are lovelier. All these must be added at the last instant before the guest 
sees it, so that he receives the impression of it before the candy melts. 


A Formal-Informal 
Dinner 


(Continued from page 31) 































of lavender Watsonia—are placed in 
him at a rakish angle accentuating 
he flambuoyancy of his tail. He is 
slaced in our golden pool and a dear 
other duck, two baby ducks and 
-wo tiny green frogs, all in china, trail 
sack of him in orderly procession, 
while back of the line and just outside 
‘he flower garlanded pool a yellow and 
hite porcelain fish hides his secret of 
ints until forced to divulge it later 
by the hostess. A tiny glass pelican 
purveys all with a comical air. 

The table is brought into complete 
eadiness, the grapefruit opened and 
placed in the refrigerator, a little pine- 
apple juice added if desired, the rolls 
(1% dozen small size) and the coffee 
ream are ordered, and we are free 


heated later, unmold the salad into 
lettuce cups or water cress, place on a 
large green-yellow chop plate and re- 
turn to refrigerator. At 6:15 start 
the peas; when tender, season with 
alt, pepper and butter and a dash of 
mutmeg. If canned ones are used, 
dice fine two carrots, boil until tender, 
add drained peas and season. Sprinkle 
salt on summer squash and steam un- 
il tender. Prepare second part of 
ushroom sauce, add to that already 
prepared, and reheat. At 6:45 un- 
mold chicken, place bowl of mush- 
rel sauce in center, put peas into 
shells, place on a platter, and set in 
warming oven. Put rolls in oven— 
keep everything hot. Put chilled 
icocktail into glasses and garnish with 
lemrelettes. Place on table. 

| The guests arrive. We are ready. 
We enter the dining room and every- 
oneenjoysthe unusual setting. Shortly 
ithe cocktail. service is removed and 


the main course brought in piping hot. 
|The salad and plates are placed be- 
lfore the hostess (if served with this 
course) which she serves while the 
host easily manages the hot dishes. 
|The dessert course follows. The 
|hostess serves the coffee in pale amber 
|joss cups. Nuts and mints are passed. 
| Now what has this cost? Much 
joy, some effort, but in monetary 
terms, how much? 
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DON AMAIZO 


On the Radio Every Monday Night, Coast- 
to-Coast Hookup over the Columbia System. 


aaa ti 


#3 Es ee - Mas 





en the batters 


Ze the griddle 
and the syrup jug is full 


Sea hot cakes or waffles —that’s half 
the feast. Amaizo Syrup is the other half. 
What flavor! With what a relish cakes and waffles 
are devoured when Amaizo Syrup blends in its 
deliciousness to make a dish for a king! 


There are two Amaizo Syrups to be eaten on 
pancakes and waffles. One is the Butterscotch; 
the other is the Golden. 


Everybody likes the rich but delicate flavor of 
Amaizo Golden Syrup—but those who have a 
special sweet tooth for butterscotch will find 


their favorite in Amaizo Butterscotch Syrup. 


And the housewife should not forget these 


other Amaizo Products of Quality : 


Amaizo Crystal White Syrup s/s 
Amaizo Salad Oil : 


Amaizo Corn Starch for Puddings, 
Gravies, etc. 


Amaizo Gloss Starch for Laundry Use 


Amai 














| acChiaMcraee. «= s'.-.3--- $ .55 
@hickeniningas............ 1.90 
Mushroom sauce.......... .60 
oe SUN ics ck eins .60 
alad a RETR OEM. ec tus .65 
nooo 85 GOLDEN SYRUP... BUTTERSCOTCH SYRUP 
Winnitse ees «iv eno ote es .50 ; . ; : 
tse eet cs. 35 a a A OR PE All grocers sell these syrups in cans of convenient sizes identified 
fom es = an i bh fe i by the Amaizo name and a paste ee E 
Oe inn Bball octioketeon tan AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO., New York, Chicago 
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FREE... .Write for 
“SWEET SIXTEEN” 
Recipe Packet No. 2, 
D. GhirardelliCo., 
910 North Point St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Master 
Cake 
Makers 
of the 
West 


use 





‘Set ae 


this 
simple 


short-cut 





Women who are noted for their wonderful chocolate 
cakes, all over the West, save time and trouble—and at 
the same time have a better cake—by using Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate, which goes right into the sifter with the 
other dry ingredients—thus eliminating grating, melting, 


and extra mixing. 


Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate has cocoa’s convenience 


of form—but it has chocolate’s full, fine flavor, too. 


The result is that your cake is better blended and every 
bit as full-flavored, when you use Ghirardelli’s Ground 


Chocolate, as well as being easier. Order a tin of Ghir- 
ardelli’s today! 


CHOCOLATE 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” 


FEBRUARY 


GHIRARDELLI'S 
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| 
Kitchen Secrets 


Des keep dates or honey in the’ 
refrigerator. The sugar in both 
products crystallizes, making the 
dates dry and sugary, the honey thick. 
Neither one, however, is spoiled by 
such crystallization. Heating in a 
double boiler, or, in the case of honey, 
simply setting the container into a 
pan of warm water, will bring them 
back to their original state. 
+ 

It is a good idea to salt the whipped 
cream that you use as a garnish for 
cream soups. Sprinkling each serving 
with paprika or a bit of parsley chop- 
ped fine makes the garnish still more 
interesting. Another smart idea is 
sometimes to fold the whipped cream 
into the soup instead of dropping it 
on top. | 


: - 
A friend tells me that when she 
was a youngster, her mother used 
occasionally to serve what they called 
“scrap suppers,” and these were the 
favorites of the three children. Small 
-bits of well seasoned leftovers from 
several meals—perhaps one serving of 
scalloped corn, one of spinach, a few 
spoonfuls of creamed carrots, or what- 
ever might be on hand—were heated 
separately, and each plate served a 
different assortment, with a freshly 
baked potato to add interest. Usu- 
ally each child was allowed to make 
his own selection, which added to the 
fun. 


' k ok 

Speaking of vegetables, do you 
agree with me that the goodness 
of ordinary creamed vegetables is 
doubled and redoubled by putting 
them into a fairly shallow baking 
dish, sprinkling the top generously 
with buttered crumbs, and browning 
those crumbs lightly in a hot oven? 
Creamed cabbage, celery, carrots, 
onions, anything, may be treated in 
that way. Grated cheese may be 
mixed with the crumbs, too. Inci- 
dentally, the addition of grated onion 
in small or larger quantity as seems 
best, improves the flavor of most 
creamed vegetables. 

kk & 

Have you ever worked this magic 
on canned spinach? Simply drain off 
part of the liquid, (drain it into a 
clean mayonnaise jar and save it to 
add to tomorrow’s soup; don’t throw 
that vitamin C carelessly into the 
sink!) and put thé spinach into a 
saucepan. Season with a tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar and a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, heat, and that 
is all there is to it! If you insist, you 
may add butter ad lib., and salt and 
pepper as desired; but for reducing or 
non-fattening diet, omit the butter. 
You really will not miss it at all. 


After several times making the mis- 
ke of burning winter pears when my 
tention was to bake them beauti- 
uly, a friend passed along to me the 
#p that she cooked the halved pears 
top of the stove in a thin syrup 

til they were almost tender, then 
Jut them into the baking dish, added 
little more sugar, and baked them 
lowly until well done. They are ever 

> good. The juice, or syrup, jells 
ound the pears in the serving dish, 
d is a lovely pinky color. To gild 
ne lily, crumble a macaroon or two 
ne and sprinkle over the pears a few 
inutes before taking from the oven. 


*k k | 

It is a well-known fact that in the 

all household, a cake lasts a tire- 
bmely long time. Have you ever 
ied making chocolate cake pudding 
t of the last portion? If you are 
| arting with a chocolate cake, merely 
ux 1 egg (beaten until white and 
olk are well mixed but not frothy) 
mth 1 cupful of milk, add \% tea- 
poonful of salt, and pour over 
iroken pieces of cake, icing and all, 
ranged in a buttered baking dish. 
To sugar is added, for the cake sup- 
lies plenty of sweetness. Nuts, 
hopped coarse, may be added. Place 
ae baking dish in a pan of hot water 
nd bake in a moderate oven (325 
egrees) about 40 minutes, or until 
et. The water in the pan should 
ot be allowed to boil. When firm, 
emove from the pan of water, let 
ool, then turn out. Serve warm or 
old, with plain or whipped cream or 
ny not-too-sweet sauce. If white 
ake is used, you may like to add a 
enerous spoonful of ground chocolate 
o the plain custard before pouring 
ver the cake. 





+t kk | 
At a luncheon the other day, the 
lad was unusually pretty. The 
des of each lettuce leaf had been 
ipped lightly into paprika before 
rranging the diced vegetables in the 
vely green cups. 

Grated orange rind adds a sophisti- 
eee note to cream of celery soup. 
yprinkle just a bit on top just before 
lerving. 

Casaba or honeydew melon balls in 
trust juice are good.—G. A. C. 





YY YY 
BG, ye N Tiy a God Ideas 

We 
\ (Fy to use a large sheet 
UL, of cardboard, during 
ean cf ON the child’s practice 


hour, to protect the 
lower front board of an upright piano 
from scuffing and marring from the 
toes of the child’s shoes. A cut-out 
may be made for the pedals, and if, 
sufficiently stiff, the cardboard may 
be merely leaned in position, to be 

stored away when not needed. 
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use it again 


“Yes I know 


“Even after frying onions, I 
merely strain Mazola— and 


1931] 


4! 





oe Nie 
and again. 


Mazola never 


carries the flavor of one 
food to another.” 


Pe is a test which will convince the 
most skeptical woman that Mazola is not 
only perfect for frying but economical 
as well. 

Follow this recipe for French Fried 
Onions. You will notice how quickly and 
pleasantly Mazola fries them } 

. appetizingly crisp, deli- 
cious and free from grease. 

Use good - sized onions. 
Peel and cut in crosswise 
slices one-fourth inch thick. 
Dustwith salt, dip in a slightly 
beaten egg mixed with one- 
half cup cold water, then in 
fine dry crumbs and fry in 
deep Mazola hot enough to 
brown a bit of bread in a 
minute and a half, 325 
degrees F. Drain on paper, 
dust with salt and serve. Then strain the 
Mazola you have used for frying them. 


pare Mazola 





It takes but 2 minutes to pre- 


Use the same Mazola over again for 
frying any other food—croquettes, 
chicken, doughnuts (Mazola plays no 
favorites—it fries ALL foods tenderly). 
There will not be the slightest flavor 
or odor of onions. You can repeat this 
time and again. 
E*D 

Delicious Salad Dressings, of 
course, really made Mazola 
famous. Mazola blends so 
readily—is so smooth that 
many people actually prefer 
Mazola to expensive im- 
ported oils. Try this simple 2- 
minute recipe for delicious 
French Dressing. 

Beat together % cup 
Mazola, 3 tablespoons vin- 
egar, ' teaspoon salt and 
teaspoon white pepper. Use with any 
vegetable, meat or fish salad. 


French Dressing 
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Here’s the new Wax 
that cuts work in half 


“It’s surprisingly 
easy to use!’’ 


‘Yes, and its finish 
lasts longer.’’ 





eA NEW and secret way of emulsifying and blending wax 
has been found that will save you a great deal of work and 
worry—not to mention expense. 


As a matter of fact, waxing a floor is now almost as easy as 
sweeping. And frequent re-waxing is unnecessary. 


For this remarkable new process—called the Koric Process— 
removes the objectionable features of ordinary wax and makes 
a super-fine compound that is creamy-smooth, supple and ex- 
ceedingly durable. Neither heavy, slow-drying nor sticky. 


When you use this new wax you'll discover, first of all, that 
ina very few minutes it gives the floor a soft, lustrous beauty 
that adorns a room like mellow sunlight. 


Then, with the passing of days and weeks, your admiration 
will increase as you watch the rich, velvety surface resist 
wear, heel-marks and scratches much longer than you expected. 


Now wax your painted, shellaced, var- 
nished, waxed, or linoleumed floors 
—keep them gleaming like new and at 
the same time save yourself a lot of 
work...Use this new-process wax. 


Attention: There’s just one wax pre- 
pared by the exclusive Koric Process... 
and that is Old English. Madeby TheA.S. 
Boyle Co., Cincinnati, O., Windsor, Ont. 


Old English 
Wax 


THE ONLY WAX MADE BY THE KORIC PROCESS 
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The Kitcher 


he homemaking woman wh 
looks upon her work as a rez 
profession takes pride in keeping het 
self well informed as to new develo 
ments in theory as well as skilled 1 
the practice of her every-day duties 
Adding occasionally a new book tha 
is really worthwhile is certainly to b 
recommended. 

From the various volumes tha 
have come to my desk in the pas 
year, I have selected several that seen 
to me especially well worth owning 

“Meal Planning and Table Ser 
vice,” by N. Beth Bailey, (Manua 
Arts Press, price $2.00) is one tha 
SunsET readers will welcome, for th 
author, who is now Beth Baile 
McLean, of Hood River, Oregon, con 
tributes occasionally to this magazine 
(You will remember her article abou 
giving a Christmas tea, in the Decem 
ber, 1929, issue.) This simple, di 
rectly written little book tells th 
homemaker in the “no-servant” hom 
just how to plan and serve meals i 
good form. The title does not ind 
cate one of the best points of the book 
that it is an excellent rule book c 
table etiquette, written for those 
us who are ordinarily ignored in th 
big, expensive volumes that tell u 
how to conduct ourselves at a Lon 
Island houseparty, but say little c 
nothing about how to serve a simp! 
dinner at home with no servant, c 
not more than one. Boys and girl 
who are just discovering. the cor 
plexities of social affairs, and who tak 
them more seriously than they eve 
have before or ever will again, wi 
find ‘““Meal Planning and Table Ser 
vice” a splendid book of referenc 
The hostess will like especially we 
the chapters on rules for table servic 
and menus and service for speci 
occasions. 








* 

“NuTRITION IN HEALTH AND Di: 
EASE,” by Cooper, Barber, and Mi 
chell, (J. B. Lippincott Company 
price $3.50) is one of the most con 
prehensive and at the same time or 
of the most interesting textbooks fc 
homemakers that I have seen. 

Bringing out the fact that with th 
development of modern nursing as 
profession the modern woman he 
fewer demands for a_knowledg 
of “bedside” nursing, the point — 
made that there is a much greate 
demand for her daily assistance 1 
fighting ill health by prevention ¢ 
disease, through sane everyday livin 
in which the choice of food plays s 
large a part. 

The authors are outstanding in th 
field of nutrition: Lenna F. Coope 


ookshelf 


S., M.A., M.H.E., food director of 
he University of Michigan, formerly 
ean of the School of Home Eco- 
omics, Battle Creek College, and 
supervising dietician in the U. S. 
HArmy, 1918-1919; Edith M. Barber, 
fs.. M.S., outstanding writer and 
consultant on food and nutrition; and 
Helen S. Mitchell, B.A., Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of nutrition, Battle Creek Col- 
ege, and director of nutrition re- 
search, Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

_ Besides the well-written chapters 
on minerals, vitamins, proteins, car- 
bohydrates, etc., which, much to the 
surprise of the casual reader will be 
found really fascinating reading, there 
are others still more “fascinating on 
foods of the foreign-born, diet in old 
age, menu planning and hospital 
dietaries, the development of cook- 
ery, diet in overweight and under- 
weight, artificial feeding of infants, 
and malnutrition. The last part of 
the book is devoted to small-quantity 
recipes for dishes which are suitable 
for invalids. 











- 

One of the most useful all-round 
good cookbooks that I have been 
‘using the past few months is entitled, 
‘“Foop and How to Cook It,” by 
‘Helen M. Wells and Belle DeGraf, 
both of whom are well known in the 
field of home economics here in the 
West. The clear, complete recipes 
and directions will be much appre- 
ciated by the inexperienced user, and 
there is a wealth of material for the 
expert as well. The recipes are 
printed in clear, large type, and no 
page need be turned in using any 
recipe. The book has a washable 
binding, and a thumb tab makes the 
index immediately available—a most 
helpful point. Menus for every pos- 
sible occasion are included, and 32 
“master recipes’—fundamental or 
basic recipes—will be found helpful. 
Published by National Publishing 
Co., price $2.50 a copy, the book 
would be an excellent investment or 
gift for any bride, or established 
homemaker. 


+ 

“Tue House THaTt Runs IrseEtr” 
iS an interestingly written book on 
home management, by Gladys Denny 
Shultz and Beulah Schenk. It is a 
storylike account of the reorganizing 
of an old house to meet the needs of 
a family consisting of children and 
grown-ups, and it is packed full of 
good ideas that can be applied in any 
house, new or old, by any open- 
minded mother. This very readable 
book is published by John Day, price 
is $2.50.—Genevieve A. Callahan. 
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FIRELIGHT ... Warm and Cheery as an Open Fire 


eee x 


5 ee 


Melt shivers away with 
a Firelight Heater 


CTIVE youngsters wi// patter about, half- 

dressed. Why not protect their morning 

romp with a few extra degrees of cozy 
FIRELIGHT heat? 












FIRELIGHT speeds warmth to dress by, on cold 
mornings. It supplies extra bathroom heat. 
Adds the cheer of an open fire in any room. 
It’s economical, too. Keeps shivers away, ten 
to twelve hours on a gallon of kerosene. 


Finished in porcelain, white or colors, and in 
satin-black japan. Nickel trim. Ruddy light shines 
through a Pyrex fire-bowl. Other Perfection 
Heaters, all-metal. $6.25 to$17.75, at your dealer’s. 








Cleveland, Ohio 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
In Canada, General Steel Wares, Ltd., Toronto 


PERFECTION 





Oil Burning | 
Room Heaters 
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Use your 


Shadowed 


Lawn 


for teas... . for rest hours 


Fence protection makes it as 
private as your sun parlor 


Why not have a tea table and chairs... a 
hammock, and other pleasure equipment 
on your shadow-cooled lawn? You can, if 
your grounds are made private by Cyclone 
Fence. Flowers and shrubs will 
be protected, too. Your kid- 
dies can run and play—and 
you will never worry about 
their safety. It’s the modern 
idea in fine neighborhoods—to 
make homes more livable with 
Cyclone Fence. 


Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Erection Crewsinstall fence every- 
where. Phone, wire or write forinformation. 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Portland, Oregon Los Angeles 
San Francisco Seattle 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 


SvesIOIARY OF 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Tt? 
its) 





Cyclone — not 
a ‘‘type’’ of 
Sence—but 
fence made 
exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence 
Company and 
identified by 
thia trade- 
mark, 


~C.F.Co.,1931 
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Screens, too, have gone modert 
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Sunset Homes 


Consultation Service 


Candle Fixtures 


| 
At times when we want a soft light in our 
living room we try to put candles in our 
electric fixtures. The wax is difficult to 
clean out. Do you know of some way to do 
this?—A Sunset reader. 

Consultation: Get some old bulbs, 
break the glass and clean out the base 
of the bulbs thoroughly. Have a 
washer or cup soldered around the 
brass base. This cup may then be 
screwed into the electric socket and 
used as a candle holder. It can be 
made quite decorative —Architect. 





Rotscreens obviate the unsightliness an 
cumbersomeness of old-fashioned, wide 


@ @ framed ‘screens. Installed permanently, i 
5 : l new or old homes, they require no annua 
Swimming Poo putting up and taking down. 


How should we go about building a swim- 
ming pool? Can we build it ourselves? Are 
there plan books or other information we 
may procure?—F. L. K., Eugene, Oregon. 

Consultation: 1 would advise any 
person who wishes to build a swim- 
ming pool to engage an architect or 
engineer to make the drawings and 
specifications. A swimming pool is a 
small affair but unless it is rightly 
proportioned it will not be practical 
for swimming. Unless it is properly 
designed it will crack and cause end- 
less trouble and leaking. Unless 
drainage facilities and skimming facili- 
ties are right, it will be a constant 
nuisance. You can build it your- 
selves if you have the proper guid- 
ance. There are a number of books 
available—I am sending you a list of 
them—but without some technical 


Rolscreens roll up and down — like a 
window shade 


They’re there when you want them; snugh 
out of the way when you don’t. No need t 
remove for window washing. No troubl 
getting at flower boxes or casement latches 
No gathered dirt to soil breeze-blow 
drapes. Thoroughly insect-tight, even it 
widest windows. No sagging; no rust-mad 
holes. Made of special “AluminA” wire 
cloth that will far outlive their Ten-yra 
GUARANTEE. 

But—be sure they’re genuine Pella 
made Rolscreens. Fifteen patented fea 
tures. Write for booklet giving complet 
information. 


EEE TRADE lo: rl 
OF PELLA, IOWA 


assistance they are of little use. |-—=—————=—— ae oe 
RoLSCREEN CoMPANY, 1021 Main St., Pella, Iow 
Please send illustrated booklet showing ho 
. Rolscreens can add beauty, convenience an 
Muirrors utility to my home. 


Can you tell me what is the proper place 
for lights on a mirror for shaving? My light 
is now on the ceiling —E. F., Spokane, 
Washington. 

Consultation: In using a mirror the 
light should be directed onto the 
object, not into the mirror. Particu- 
larly should the light shine directly 
upon the face in shaving. I usually 
place one light over the medicine cabi- 
net mirror or a bracket light at each 
side. There are excellent mirrors on 
the market now with special lights at- 
tached for shaving.—Architect. 


Name 
Street 


City and State 


— 
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NOW for only $15 to $25 extra cost 


You can have the fireplace of your dreams 
—a really usable, economical, charming 
part of your home. New comfort from new 
volume of circulating heat equal to a fur- 
nace register. Smokeless operation. Build 
any design—use any fuel—fully guaran- 
teed. Ask for full information free. 


Heatilator Company 
562 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heatilator "gpece 


Unit 
Tell Your Friends About SUNSET 
The Western Magazine of Good Idea: 


(TY A GOOD TORQ 7] 


to give sonny and sister wash 
cloths in their favorite color. In 
this way, they will be assured 
of always 
getting 
their own. 
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Modernizing A 
Living Room 
(Continued from page 21) 


he sofa may be covered all over in a 
plain green tapestry, but have extra 
ushions in a figured tapestry. If 
he slip-cover idea interests you, one 
an be made of plain green chintz 
ind have yellow pipings, with the 
shions covered in a figured chintz 
o harmonize. Perhaps your old sofa 
ould be sufficiently improved with 
well fitting slip-cover, but it is not 
0 be recommended as a makeshift. 
* From the many old pictures which 
you doubtless removed from the walls 
during the period of redecoration, 
select three or four good ones. Per- 
| aps they need reframing—their old 
elaborate frames, carved and gilded, 
do not fit in with our new simplicity. 
Have them framed with small dark 
oldings and rehang them very much 
ower than you had them before. The 
pest large one will perhaps fit over 
-he new mantel, but if none seems 
suitable, here is the opportunity for 
small investment. Choose a good 
dicture for this center of attraction, 
ne that you can live with happily 
nd enjoy for years to come. The 
other pictures must be hung where 
space permits and with due regard to 
‘heir relationship with the various 
irticles of furniture which stand be- 
eath them. Avoid all unnecessary 
ords and tassels. And now as we 
ome to the finishing touches with 
ases, lamps and ornaments, the ut- 
ost care must be exercised so that 
here is no overloading. Lamp shades 
should be trim and small with no 
uperfluous decoration. 

Choose from the motley collection 
of bric-a-brac which you took off the 
old mantel, bookshelves and tables, 
some of the better pieces which have a 
legitimate excuse for returning to the 
ew room. Three or four pieces will 
be sufficient on the new, smaller 
antel; there may be candlesticks 
at each end if you so desire, or what- 
ever articles you may care to display. 
















to make your own trou- 
sers-hangers, as illus- 
trated. An ordinary wire 
coat hanger may be 
opened at the hook, two 
spring clothes pins slip- 
ped on, the wire being 
inserted through the coil 
spring of the clothes pin, 
and the hanger twisted 
together again. 
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ELECTRICITY costs so little IN CALIFORNIA” 





it. like the anczent god 


SANUS, you could 
see two ways at once 


You would look backward a dozen years or so and see a 

period wherein electrical cooking, heating and refrigeration 

were practically unthought of—and you would look for- 

ward a dozen years from today and visualize the develop- 

ments in electrical facilities for the home which will 
+« symbolize even greater progress. 


Profiting by the knowledge gained from this look into 
the past and the future you would plan to have your house 
adequately wired to provide for the many new devices 
which will be introduced into the home of tomorrow. 
Thus you would guard against the delay and expense of 
special wiring to facilitate the operation of electrical 
labor-saving home equipment. 


In California, the electrical industry has established an 
advisory board of impartial experts who are alert to the 
electrical demands of the next five—ten—fifteen years. 
Their responsibility is to anticipate the trend of electrical 
development. Their services are available, without obliga- 
tion, to you who are desirous of equipping your homes 
with wiring facilities adequate to efficiently serve for many 
years hence. Write us about your problems. 


Pacific Coast ; 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the Industry 
as an advisory bureau to impartially serve all users of electricity. 


——— SEES ) GRR 
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Sentinel 
of METAL! 


NFAILING sources of water, tanks 

like this rise above a thousand 
cities and towns — dependable because 
made of metal. 


Whether water is to be kept in or 
out, metal is chosen. In grave vaults, 
especially, metal is ideal, for a grave 
vault that allows water to enter is 
money wasted. 


Made of 12 gauge, specially processed 
Keystone Copper Steel or Armco Ingot 
Iron, the Clark Grave Vault offers the 
dependable protection of metal. The 
seams are welded inside and out; there 
is not even a pinhole through which a 
drop of water may enter. Using the 
principle of the diving bell, the Clark 
requires no man-made seals. No wonder 
the Clark is guaranteed for fifty years. 


The Clark is also made in a perpet- 
ually guaranteed de luxe model of 10 
gauge solid copper. 

Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
Gray or White Lacquer Finish, Copper 
Bronze or Gold Bronze Finish, Silver- 
tone or Copper Finish on vaults Cad- 
mium Plated by Udylite Process, De 
Luxe 10 Gauge Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is 
no protection at all. 

Ask for booklet, ‘‘A Modern Inter- 

pretation of Age-Old Reverence.’’ 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Dept. 24, Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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This trade-mark is on every Clark Grave Vault. 
Unless you see this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 








Vines for Valley Homes 


(Continued from page 24) 


from seed, sown in February, or later. 
The root, once established, is perma- 
nent. Evenif the main vine is moved, 
new plants come up all around the old 
location, and can be given away to 
friends, or used to start new climbers. 
This plant likes all the water it can 
get, but will stand some drought. 

One of the most beautiful and satis- 
factory of climbing vines is the least 
known—the Mexican Rosa de Mon- 
tana, or Antigonon leptopus. This 
lovely creation is like a good child— 
it seems too good to be true. Its 
18-inch sprays of rose-pink flowers 
hang against a background of shining 
transparent green leaves, heart- 
shaped, and about four inches long. 
The runners are so delicate that they 
may be trained on common string, 
but the leaves grow close together. 
This vine loves hot weather, and is 
good for a south or west exposure. 
No insects bother it. The root may 
be obtained from almost any well- 
known nursery. A perennial, it comes 
up in late spring, and all through the 
heat it laughs in the face of the ardent 
sun, growing pinker and greener each 
day, until heavy frost cuts it down. 
Then the sunshine is welcome to fall 
through the windows into the break- 
fast nook, and glitter on the perco- 
lator and the yellow waffle set. 

Kudzu vine, because it grows so 
fast and covers so much surface, has 
been planted by many people, but 
most of them seem to regret it later, 
for it is so greedy that it takes every- 
thing. It is often classed as objec- 
tionable. 

The moon vine, with its lovely blue 
flowers resembling morning glories, 
but larger, is a favorite perennial. 
The fragrant white flowered variety 
is an annual. Both grow fast and 
high, and cover well. The former 
must be started from a rooted plant, 
as it seldom bears seeds, but, once 
started, new plants may be obtained 
at every point where a joint touches 
the ground, as it roots very easily. 
The white flowered vine is grown 
from seed planted in March or April. 
It kills down in winter. 

Dishrag gourds are fun. They do 
better here than any other form of 
gourd, and can really be used for 
dishrags after the outer coating chips 
off. Children love to watch them 
grow, often as much as an inch 
overnight. The seed should be 
planted late, after the ground is 

warm, usually i in April. Be sure that 
the support is strong enough to hold 
the vines in a windstorm, for they 
become very heavy. 

Lily-of-the-valley vine takes less 
water than almost anv other. and is 
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These tiny green, red or black Aphis 
feed upon the pander foliage in your 
garden, and rob your flowers of their 
beauty. Be prepared to kill these in- 
sects. Have on hand a package of 
Black Leaf 40,’ the spray depended 
upon by gardeners to kill Aphis, Thrip, 
Leaf-hopper and similar insects. 
The garden package of “Black Leaf 
40°, costing 35c, makes 6 gallons of 
effective spray. Buy it from your dealer. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp. -, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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A Wonderful Strain of DELPHINIUMS | 3] 
DAHLIAS & IRISES 


The world’s 
best varieties 


Pacific Coast grown 
PLANTS, BULBS & 
SEEDS can’t be beat. | 


If op of ask for | 

@ copy of our 31931 

GARD: x GUIDE 
& CATALOG. 


— ee like it 




























rae INC, 
Po State of 
Washington 


Hardy Plants, Bulbs 


Choicest Delp’ inium eeds. and Flower Seeds 


eee Your Own Table Garden 


(Plants Also Suitable for Rockeries) $ 00 
SIX Dainty Little Succulent Rock 


Plants (crassula, stapelia, sedum, etc.) 
that will thrive in yourhome. Easy to make up 
Dish-Garden as pictured. Plants sent postpaid to 
any point in U. S. A. Full instructions included. 


Send for free list of Cacti and Rock Garden Plants in stock. 
LAS TUNAS 

E. P. Bradbury cactus Ranch Fontana, Calif. 

9ODHOD®OODOH®HDOHGHOOOOOOOHDOODDOGDIDIOHDOSOGOGOOOQOOOSHHHOGHHE 


“NEW FLOWER CREATIONS” 


are offered in my new catalogue for 1931. Roses, Fragrant 
Gladiolus, Dahlias, Hybrid Amaryllis and many valuable new 
exotic perennials and flowering trees, are among the many 
interesting new plants described. Send for your copy NOW. 
Wm. H. Henderson—Former Ass’t to Luther Burbank 
HENDERSON'S EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
Route 5 Box 22 FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


& DAHLIAS & 


Write for our free descriptive price list con- 
taining the best standard varieties of dahlias. 








Special Bargain Collections 


FRAME DAHLIA GARDENS 
Porterville, Calif. — P.O. Box 505—Carmelita Wa 
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LAME THE SOAP! 


Soar has to take the blame for a 
lot of washing troubles that are 
not its fault at all. White clothes 
‘that dry gray, difficult rinsing, 
| a dirty ring around the tub or 
dishpan, excessive amounts of 
soap used —these are signs of 
hard water. 
_ A little Mel’o (one tablespoon- 
ful in the dishpan, two in the 
bathtub) instantly softens the 
hardest water. Suds are quick, 
rich and lasting; rinsing swift 
| and thorough. White clothes dry 
| snow-white, less scrubbing is re- 
| quired, hands are spared irrita- 
tion, and far less soap is needed. 
Mel’o speeds up all washing 
and cleaning, and adds comfort 
to the bath. Try it. Sold by your 
grocer — 10c (slightly higher in 
far western states). The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also 
makers of Sani-Flush.) 


ce HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER 
Quick Death to 
ANTS &EGOPHERS 


Cyanogasgetsthem—quickly 
and economically. A spoon- 
ful inserted in an ant nest or 
gopher opening—anda dead- 
ly gas is formed which de- 
stroys the pests instantly and 
humanely. Get Cyanogas at 
drug and seed stores—there’s 
nothing like it for insect and 
rodent pests. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 








SALES COMPANY 
Dept. SM 
Azusa California 


Use CYANOGAS 


Display every photograph 
on your walls 


No Hammer Needed 


se 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Points, 2 sizes 
Won't mar wall paper 


10c packets everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


* 
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a favorite for many reasons. It is 
gray-green, resembling mistletoe, and 
covered with flowers which look ex- 
actly like dainty lily-of-the-valley 
cups. We like it especially well for 
covering a chicken-yard, for it will 
soon hide from view the chicken’s 
household arrangements, and it will 
obligingly poke its succulent tendrils 


through the fence, almost into the | 


mouths of the fowls, who eat it hun- 
grily. Like the other perennials, it is 
started with a rooted plant, and after- 
ward one has more new plants than 
they know what to do with, for it, 
too, runs along the ground, rooting 
at every joint. 

Virginia creeper is used a great 
deal, as it is easily grown from cut- 
tings, and makes good shade in a very 
short time. It needs a support. It 
turns a glorious scarlet in the fall, 
and then drops its leaves, letting in 
the sunshine. 

Nothing is prettier than Balsam 
apple, a dainty, lace-like vine, whose 
pendant pods burst open in the fall, 
revealing seeds like glowing rubies. 
This climber is charming over a 
kitchen window. It is an annual, 
and the seeds should be planted in 
warm ground, in April. 

The third class of vines, the 
clingers, are like some women, whose 
“beauty is its own excuse for being.” 
They climb by suction, and are per- 
ennials. Their graceful tendrils drape 
doorways and windows, and cool the 
walls. 

The climbing fig, an evergreen, 1s 
very good for stone and stucco walls, 
but should not be used where there 
is a shingle roof, as its tiny, strong 
fingers will pry off this type of roofing. 
Rooted plants come in cans, and cost 
only about 40 cents. 

The old familiar Boston ivy does 
well here, and in the autumn its scar- 
let leaves against a yellow stucco 
wall are truly Spanish. It is a per- 
ennial, and may be started from cut- 
tings taken in the fall, and planted 
from November to February. 

Red spider is the worst enemy of 
our vines. It can be controlled by 

spraying the leaves with the garden 
hose. ‘This should never be done 
when the sun is on the plants, as water 
and sun together will scald leaves. 





Ita Good Tadea ~ 


to break a dog of chasing after cars by 
suspending a stick from his collar 
(a piece of broomstick eight or ten 
inches long will do). Then when the 
dog runs, this stick will confuse him 
by bumping against his knees. 


Dennen ne 
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INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTME ENTS. INC. 


ih 





HESE companies were cre- 


ated to acquire and hold as 
investments, enough of the securi- 
ties of the Insull Group of Public 
Utility Properties to insure con- 
tinuity of policy and management 
throughout the Group. As stated 
by 


- ‘ 
they were organized 


Samuel Insull, their founder, 
‘to establish 
some rallying point of ownership 
and friendship for the various com- 
panies with which my name is 
associated.”’ 

Adhering to this policy, more 
than ninety per cent. of the hold- 
ings of IJnsull Unlty Investments, 
Inc., 


of Chicago, are in the five major 


and Corporation Securities Co., 


companies of the Insull Group, 
namely, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, of Chicago; The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, of Chicago; Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois; 
Middle West Utilities Company, 
and Midland United Company. 
Stocks of both Jnsu// Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corporation 
Securities Co., of Chicago, are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange, 
and participate in the earnings of 
the companies of the Insull Group. 
The properties in the Insull Group 


are fully described in Booklet S1 
which will be sent upon request. 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, ING. 


CORPORATION 
SECURITIES CO. 


OF CHICAGO 


72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 








Decide NOW! 


TO SEE THE 


E vergreen Playground 
... THIS SUMMER! 


Pian to “do” it in two wonderful weeks 
—or longer. It can be done—and easily! 
You will enter the Evergreen Playground 
at Longview on the Columbia. You have 
always wanted to visit this magic city that 
was planned, and now you may. 


From Tacoma, you will drive out where 
Alpine flowers, nestling close to great glaciers 
in Rainier National Park, are a thousand years 
from city traffic. 


Next will come Seattle. To the West sweep 
the Olympics, east of the city the Lake Wash- 
ington Riviera, a few hours to Snoqualmie 
Falls in the Cascades, on all sides accessible 
lakes, forests, islands and parks. 


From Everett, Mt. Index and the Monte Cristo region 
are easily reached. From Bellingham, overlooking the 
delectable San Juan Islands, you will motor out and up 
among the snowfields and heather meadows of Mt. Baker. 


Vancouver, B. C. you will find a busy world port. A 
short run out and you are 4,000 feet nearer the sky on 
Grouse Mountain. In Stanley Park you will drive through 
a forest which was young five centuries ago. 


In Victoria you will “be in England now.”’ You will go 
leisurely, visit the famous Butchart Sunken Gardens, see 
the Parliament Buildings and take the most beautiful 
Malahat Drive. 


And then you will cross from Victoria on the ferry, back 
to “the states,’’ returning through the profound beauty 
of the Olympic Peninsula—a fitting finale for this per- 
fectly feasible vacation which you have decided to take— 
this summer. 


The plan sounds big—and it is big, but it can be 
accomplished in two wonderful weeks if necessary— 
paved highways, smart trains, palatial steamships—or fast 
planes are ready to carry you to this Evergreen Playground 
—and our illustrated booklet will show you how to enjoy 
it. Ask for a copy today. The coupon below makes it 
easy—and you'll be glad you did! 


PUGET SOUNDERS:¢ 
COLUMBIANS 












ae Associated 

LONGVIEW TACOMA SEATTLE 
EVERETT BELLINGHAM VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER OLYMPIC PENINSULA 

Puoer Soumpens & Barris ee Associated 

314 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Seattle, Washington 

Please send me FREE your illustrated booklet. 
Name 


Appres 
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SUNSET. 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


1 you are going east, west, around 
the world or on a short vacation 








trip, write us for information. Tell us 
just what your problems are and we 


will do all we can to help you. All 
inquiries received are answered by 
mail. Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





HA the pleasure of doing a 
thing is in the planning. So it 
is with the summer vacation—half the 
pleasure is in anticipation. Why not 
do a little special reading these next 
few months in anticipation of the 
vacation you are to have next sum- 
mer? The actual realization of your 
trip will be just that more colorful 
and interesting for having planned 
ahead. Sunset Travel Service will 
be happy to help you and to make 
suggestions so that you may enjoy 
your trip in anticipation as well as in 
realization. 


Travel Editor: 


I expect to make a business trip to Bakers- 
field in February. I should like to drive, but 
do you think road conditions would be 
safe in this part of the country? What 
would be the best route to Bakersfield?— 
B. H., Susanville, California. 


How versatile is California! You 
will leave Susanville in snow and 
arrive in Bakersfield amid fields 
sprinkled with golden poppies or 
spread with baby blue eyes! It will be 
quite all right for you to drive. There 
will be plenty of snow in your part of 
the country, and storms may close 
the road for a few hours, but never 
longer. There are snow plows work- 
ing to keep the road free from snow at 
all times. A necessary precaution, 
however, would be to use skid chains. 

Your route would lead you from 
Susanville to Red Bluff, over the 
Lassen Volcanic Highway (an all- 
winter road). From Red Bluff take 
Highway 99 to Sacramento, Stock- 
ton, and down the Valley Route to 
Bakersfield via Fresno. For this time 
of year the Valley Route is lovely and 
pleasantly warm. We do not suggest 
going by way of Reno to Sacramento 
for the reason that the Auburn- 
Truckee road is more likely to be 
closed a greater part of the time due 
to severe snow storms. 

We suggest that a day or so before 
starting on your trip you call your 
local automobile club for the latest 
information on the road conditions 
| from Susanville to Red Bluff. 
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Victoria 


CANADA 


OME to this Evergreen Play- 


ground, where every. day is 
playday...where the winter sun 
warms and invigorates you. .. 
where the tang of Pacific 
. breezes gives an added zest 
to the many recreations and 
activities that abound here. 
Play in the third annual Mid- 
winter Golf Tournament on 
Oak Bay course, February 23 
to 28 - a chance for all to win. 
And, above all, enjoy the hos- 
pitality of The Empress, nation- 
ally known for its superior 


. 


cuisine and service! 


SPECIAL FALL AND WIN- 
TER RATES EFFECTIVE TO 
APRIL 30, 1931. 


AMERICAN PLAN (Including room 
with bath and meals, and privileges in 
Crystal Garden pool, showers, badmin- 
ton courts, bowling, promenades) Rate 
for a month: $225 single; $187.50 per 
person, double room; Weekly rate: $56 
single, $45.50 per person, double room; 
minimum stay of two weeks. 


EUROPEAN PLAN - Room with bath, 
single, $4.50 per day and up; double, - 
$7 per day and up. For period of a 
month or more lower rates quoted by 
Manager. Meals a la carte or table 
d’hote. 


Enclosed bus service to and from Col- 
wood and Oak Bay golf courses once 
daily - fare 25c each way for guests. 


For reservations address Manager of Hotel or the 
local Canadian Pacific office. 
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he Empress 


VICTORIA, B. C. 
A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 
cea, 
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Anticipating Alaska 


Talk of the proposed highway from 
get Sound to Alaska has aroused 
jore than usual interest in the north- 
nd. But it will be a long, long time 
efore you can drive to Alaska, so 
rhy not plan to go this summer by 
‘oat, making the trip comfortably 
nd quickly, and at very small ex- 
vense? We shall be glad to send full 
jarticulars. Before you go, do a 
'ttle reading about this glamorous 
ountry. We sat up until three 

‘clock this morning reading “Tun- 
}ra,” by the Edingtons, one of the 
ew books about life in Alaska. 
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More Wonders 
Of a Wanderer 


1. Can an alien living in the United 
States secure a United States pass- 
port? : 

No. Not being a citizen of the 
United States that country has no 
right to issue to him a permit to travel. 
Such persons should consult the Consul 
of the country to which they owe alle- 
giance. It may be that the Consul will 
not issue a passport for the reason that 
under the laws of his country the appli- 
cant has ceased to be a citizen of that 
country. In this case, inquiries should 
be made at the Consulates of the coun- 
tries to be visited to ascertain whether 
or not visés would be granted on an 
affidavit of identity and nationality, 
and if they agree to visé such an afh- 
davit one should be executed before a 
Notary Public. 


2. How can an alien leaving the United 
States for a temporary trip abroad 
be sure that he will be permitted to 
return to this country. 
He must secure what is known as a 
“Permit to Re-enter’ from the Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration at 
Washington, D. C. Application forms 
are obtainable at any steamship office. 
| This document permits him to re-enter 
the United States exempt from immi- 
gration quotas, to be discharged at the 
pier without going to Ellis Island. The 
fee for this permit is $3.00. 


ll-Inclusive Tours to Hawaii 


Travel Editor: 

I intend to spend my two weeks’ vacation 
his summer in making a trip to Hawaii. 
Not having traveled very much, I am at a 
oss to know how to go about making reser- 
ivations at the hotel after I arrive, or where 
ito secure information about sightseeing 
trips, etc. Are there any special tours to the 
Islands?—G. P. S., Seattle, Washington. 
| Yes, there are tours to Hawaii, and 
if you go this way, you may look for- 
ward to an ideal two weeks. Planned 
to provide ample time for sightseeing, 
isports, and rest, these all-inclusive 
tours permit travel to Hawaii free 
from worry, and relieve the traveler 
of detail such as hotel accommoda- 
tions, sightseeing trip tickets, bag- 
bage, etc. Details of this sort are 
taken care of in advance, and as the 
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ew train service to 


Old Mexico 


Modern train service now brings close a strange 
Old World. A land where centuries ago a glitter- 
ing civilization flourished . . . and vanished to 
leave a broken record for you to read. 

See Mexico now, before the rush of modern 
civilization disturbs the peace of centuries. 

See the exotic West Coast country which 
Southern Pacific has now made easy to reach. 
Through Pullmans now operate from Los An- 
geles to Mexico City. Tri-weekly via Tucson and 
the West Coast of Mexico. Tri-weekly via El Paso 
and through the interior to Mexico City. 

Here is an out-of-the-ordinary winter trip. Get 
all the sparkling details. Mail the coupon below. 


Southern Pacific 


E, W. Capp, General Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Southern Pacific, 65 Market St., San Francisco. 

Please send me illustrated literature and information on 
this trip. 


Name ia — 


Address 








You'll see tree ferns as tall as a four-story house 


Haw aii 
in 
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...complete tour for 
as little as §293-°° 


A&iways beautiful,even Hawaii takes 
on new charms in Spring. Flame trees 
paint the countryside in gorgeous 
hues. Sun-filled days are ideal for 
play at Waikiki, for sight-seeing, or 
for rest. 


Run over this year! Your entire 
tour need cost you only as little as 
$293.50. 


You sail from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles for a glorious sea voyage 
across the smooth Pacific. You have 
a full week in Hawaii, living in a 
charming hotel at Waikiki Beach and 
visiting two islands. You make the 
spectacular Circle Tour of Oahu by 
motor and see the sights of Kilauea 
Volcano and Tree Fern Forest with 
expert guides. 


Then, another joyous trjp back to 
San Francisco or Los Angeles. All 
this is included for only $293.50. And 
you can extend your stay in Hawaii 
at small cost, if you wish. 


Early bookings are advised. Ask 
your travel agency, or: 


WEATSON EINE 


(Address Dept. S-312) 


SAN Francisco......215 Market St. 
Los ANGELES....723 W. Seventh St. 
PORWUATID i106 0-te9cne 271 Pine St. 
SEATTLE. . 814 Second Ave. 
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steamer docks at Honolulu, for in- 
stance, a motor car is waiting to whisk 
the passenger to his hotel. When the 
traveler decides upon an all-inclusive 
tour, he has the advantage of knowing 
before embarking just exactly how 
much the entire trip will cost, for 
these tour rates include everything. 
Then, too, he knows just how his time 
will be spent, for a complete schedule 
is outlined before sailing. We sug- 
gest an investigation of these trips for 
added comfort, pleasure, and freedom 
from anxiety. We have sent you a 
booklet describing one of these tours. 
(Note: We shall be happy to send a 
similar booklet to anyone sending a 
two-cent stamp to the Travel Depart- 
ment, SunseET Macazine, 1045 San- 
some Street, San Francisco.) 


bob - 
Mail Planes and Steamers 


The first attempt ever made on the 
Pacific Coast to transfer mail from an 
airplane in flight to a steamship 1s to 
be demonstrated off the port of Los 
Angeles on Saturday, January 21, 
when a plane will circle the steamship 
after it leaves the dock en route to 
Hawaii, and will drop a bag of spe- 
cially cacheted air mail on the deck of 
the liner. 

The plane, carrying the air mail 
covered in a waterproof bag attached 
to a float, will take off from the Grand 
Central Air Terminal, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, at the same time the steamship 
sails from the dock at Wilmington, 
fifty miles away. The plane will 
locate the ship at sea, swoop low over 
the deck and drop the bag. The 
steamship will carry the bag of air 
mail to its first port, Honolulu, and 
there it will be turned over to the 
postofiice for transmission to the 
addressees. 


one rs 


Snow for the Week-End 


Travel Editor: 

I wonder if you could give me a list of 
resorts within a day’s journey from San 
Francisco and the bay region where I might 
be certain to find snow and winter sports. I 
want to make just short week-end trips.— 
T.S., San Francisco, California. 

Once winter has descended in all 
its glory, snow is almost a certainty 1n 
Yosemite, Sequoia National Park, 
General Grant National Park, and 
Tahoe. All these (with the excep- 
tion of Tahoe which 1s over night by 
train) may be reached in less than a 
day by daily trains or stages, or may 
be reached 1n an automobile over an 
all-year highway. Incidentally, these 
parks are open the year round. We 
should like to mention also the newest 


| section for winter sports near the 


upper Feather River Country—the 
towns of Chester and Mineral, where 
all the popular forms of winter sports 
These two towns are 
Lassen Volcanic Highway. 


on the 
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Lower Prices 


. 

6njoy these tasty chick- 
en products at attractively 
lower prices. No haste - no 
waste, easily and quickly 
served. LYNDEN brand 
CHICKEN & Ecc NoopLes 
solve every meal problem—a 
full meal for four for less than 
socents. .. Alsotry LYNDEN 
brand Boneless ROAST 
CHICKEN, CHICKEN DRESs- 
ING, CHICKEN SANDWICH 
SPREAD, CHICKEN BROTH, 
CHICKEN LIVERS, CHICKEN 
SHORTENING — packed in 
convenient sized (‘‘c’’ inside 

enamel) cans, at your grocer. 

Write for free booklet, today 

» Washington Co-operative Egg & Poultry Ass'n. 
General Offices, Seattle, Wn. 


Serve 


YNDEN 


BRAND 
CANNED CHICKEN 


PRODUCTS 


: SAILING 


SHELTERED 
SEAS 





In Mystic N 


LASKA 


Mystery of ancient Indian races—early 


Russian empire—eternal drama of unequalled scenic 
grandeur. In these aspects and more, colorful Alaska 
offers you first-hand adventure. Sail sheltered seas to 





Alaska this summer—see it in luxury, yet at reasonable 
cost aboard smart Alaska Line ships. Cruises of 10 to 
37 days—through the famed Inside Passage—thrilling 
days on the voyage to Westward, Write for our booklet, 
“Alaska ""— gripping story of this Golden Land. 









ALASKA 
STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


Pier 2 - Room 108 - Seattle, Washington 
or contact your neorest ticket or tourist agency 


[INE 
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spend precious minutes in scrubbing 
ftoilet bowls. For a few cents you can 
Hhave that most unpleasant task done 
}ior you. 

Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush, an anti- 
septic, cleansing powder, into the toilet. 
[Follow the directions on the can, flush, 
fand instantly the bowl becomes spotless. 
All odors are eliminated. All germs 
killed. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is purified and cleansed. 
And Sani-Flush cannot injure plumbing. 
Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
| stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
{Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
fuse for Sani-Flush — cleaning auto- 
mobile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


}CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 









Price includes round trip 
Ocean passage, transportation abroad, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and tips. 
Itineraries to every country in Fu- 
rope. Write for free booklet, ‘‘£113"' 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 


180 North Michigan, Chicago 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 











CARLTON HOTEL 


529 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


New beautiful Fireproof hotel. Every room with 

private bath and toilet. Cafe and Garage adjoining. 

Rates: One person $2; two persons $3; and up. 
Sypney W. Smit, Prop. 
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Conducted, 
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» Inspiratio 
Enjoyable dership tive bo 
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ary £URUE EL & 
WHEN BUILDING YOUR Ho’ 


Get “TIPS FROM AN OLD BUILDER” !!lustrated. 


Tricks of the trades exposed. Get good construction. Send $1. 
to W. WRIGHT, 301 Heegaard Bldg., Beverly Hills , Cal. 
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Picturesque Japan 
(Continued from page 18) 


one of the loveliest walks in the world. 
Kyoto, a few hours from Nikko by 
train, is the most untouched by mod- 


ern progress of all Japanese cities. | 


It is known variously as “The City 


of Beauty” and “The Classic City,” | 


and in it the traveler should plan to 


spend as many days as possible. Here | 


the visitor finds everything good that 
old Japan has to give; exquisite gar- 
dens, beautiful temples, magnificent 
palaces. The city itself is unique in 
the hearts of the people. It was cap- 
ital of the empire for more than eleven 
centuries. By an imperial household 
law, “absolutely divine and everlast- 
ingly immutable,” the coronation of 
the emperor must always be solem- 
nized in Kyoto. Certain ancient fes- 
tivals are regularly celebrated here, 
just as they were hundreds of years 
ago, and the classical dances are still 
performed. 

A complete review of all the places 
of interest in Kyoto would fill a book. 
Among those not to be missed are the 
Old Imperial. Palace, very chastely 
furnished and decorated, but in the 
midst of a beautiful garden, and the 
Nijo Detached Palace, also known as 
Nijo Castle. This was the abode of 
the Tokugawa Shoguns, and is the 
last word in gorgeousness, a striking 
contrast to the Old Imperial Palace. 
The Kinkaku-ji or Gold Pavilion, so 
called because its surface was once 
completely covered with gold foil, is 
widely known. Its garden is also 
noted for its beauty. 

In cherry blossom time (April) 
Kyoto is beautiful beyond words. All 
month long the cherry-dances take 
place, and the parks are thronged with 
Japanese come to see the lovely blos- 
soms. Maruyama Park is justly cele- 
brated for its blossoms, particularly 
for those of a tree more than four 
hundred years old. This tree, illum- 
inated at night with flaming torch- 
lights, presents a fairy-like aspect 
when in bloom, attracting multitudes. 
It is known as the Gion-no-Yozakura, 
or “Gion’s Nightblooming Cherry 
Tree: 

The great dance of the year, of 
course, is the famous cherry dance. 
It is held in the Kaburenjo, a theatre 
of dancing and singing, which is open 
to the general public. Admissions 
range from fifty cents to $1.75. Spe- 
cial geisha performers may be hired 
for private parties at any time, but 
they are rather expensive. There are 
dozens of other special dances and 
festivals in Kyoto all during the year. 
On May 15 comes the Aoi-Matsuri, 
a gorgeous procession of men clad in 
the garments of old court nobles and 
officers. The Noh-Dance takes place 
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the source of milady’s sparkling 
gems and golden ornaments— 


The world-famed Kimberley and 
Pretoria diamond mines, and the vast 
gold workings of Johannesburg— 


And, of course, you will also see 
majestic Victoria Falls, the pic- 
turesque Zulu native life, Kruger 
National Park—the world's greatest 
natural “’z00"’ and the historic 
Cape, the flower garden of the 
world. 


The Cango Caves, with their fairy- 
like grottoes and the quaint rock 
paintings of ancient Bushmen are 
famous features of tourist interest. 


Port Elizabeth, East London, and 
Muizenberg offer delightful sea- 
side diversions. Modern railroads, 
and motor roads, and good hotels 
assure up-to-date travel comfort. 


The climate is ideal, the natural 
scenery marvelous, and travel costs 
moderate. 


Regular steamship service direct 
and via England. 


South Africa 


LAND OF 1000 DELIGHTS 


Send for information, and booklet TH-7 re- 
er tours in Southern Africa and 
rom Capetown to Cairo 
to 
Director, South Africa Government Bureau, 
11 Broadway, 
New York City 
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all lumber readi-cut, millwork, windows, doors, interior wood- 
work, hardware, roofing, glass, nails, paints, varnish and stains. 


All materials shipped in a sealed box car direct from the big Aladdin Mills by prepaid 


freight. Safe arrival guaranteed. Aladdin’s 


Readi-Cut System has revolutionized home 


building methods and costs. You save 18% lumber waste and 30% labor cost. All lumber is cut-to-fit at the 


Mill on huge labor-saving machines, instead of on the j 
SRRTCCEEESSTECE SSSR Eee eeees 


: The ALADDIN CO. :Mail thisCoupon 


w(SECRSECRREREESBEeeeeE, 


=Bay City, Mich. (Address nearest office) Portland, Ore. 
nd free, without obligation, new Catalog of Homes, 
Summer Cottages and Garages, No. 166. 


Nam 





Addr 
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Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 


$2.00 a year--sample on request 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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'T COSTS NO MORE TO STOP 


FIFTH 





INTERNATIONALLY 


FAMOUS f\ 

A\LEXANDRIAX 

HOTEL ]/ Y 
Hf 


FAMOUS ALEXANDRIA THAN AT THE AVERAGE HOTEL 


RATES 
Single with bath $3 to #8 
Double with bath #4 to #10 


ATTRACTIVE WEEKLY-MONTHLY 
AND RESIDENTIAL RATES 


CORNER 


SPRING 
STREETS 





ob, where labor and lumber waste costs dearly. Com- 
plete instructions and drawings enable you to build 
an Aladdin yourself if you are handy with tools. 


Catalog FREE 


Return the Coupon TODAY for FREE Book 


of Aladdin Homes, Summer Cottages, Gar- 
ages, Filling Stations, Tourist Cottages and Roadside 
Stores. Overflowing with interest. A revelation 
to prospective home builders. Address nearest 
office. No obligation. Send now 


THE ALADDIN COMPANY 
Bay City, Mich. - - Portiand, Ore. 
MILITARY 


San Rafael scavemy 


“One of California’s finest private schools”’ 





(non-sectarian) 


One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “‘A’’ rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 





AT THE DISTINCTIVE WORLD: 


: The Alexandria Hotel is 


an affiliated unit of The 
Eppley Hotel Co's 20 Hotels in 
the Middle West, Louisville, 
Ky. and Pittsburgh, Pa. & the 
Hamilton chain of Hotels in 
California 


E.C. EPPLEY 


President 


CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Vice-President and 
Managing Director 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
520 No. Michigan Ave. 
Suite 422 


Phone - Superior 44/6 
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on May 31. This is a play in old cos- h 
tumes presented in the West Hong- 
anji temple, for which free tickets 
may be obtained. On June 5 there is 
trick riding by farmers in ancient 
costumes and armor in the morning, 
and an old style horse race in the 
afternoon at Kamingano-Shrine. And 
so it goes during the year. Each 
month has its special attractions. 
When palaces, temples, and dances 
begin to pall, there is a thrilling excur- 
sion from Kyoto down the rapids of 
the Hozu river which is one of those 
things which must be done. It takes 
about one and a fourth hours to shoot 
the rapids (cost, $9 per boat, holding 
six) and the whole affair is perfectly 
safe and full of excitement. The 
river, rushing down its rocky bed 
through splendid hills and great rocks, 
finally bears the boat to Arashyama. 
Here, in a real Japanese tea house 
overlooking a blue-green lake you 
can, if you like, have a real Japanese 
luncheon. The return to Kyoto may 
be made by street car or motor. 
After Kyoto, the traveler usually 
takes one of two routes. By train, 
you may go on to Shimonoseki, where 
ferry boats ply across the straits to 
usan, Korea—if you plan to con- 
tinue your Oriental wanderings 
through Manchuria and China. En 
route to Shimonoseki, you must stop 
off at Miyajima, to see the famous 
Torii, classed by the natives them- 
selves as one of the three sights of 
Japan. Or if it is time, you go down 
by train to Kobe (an hour’s ride) and 
then catch your trans-Pacific boat 
homeward. But what is better still, 
if you can, take a small boat from 
Kobe through the Inland Sea west- 
ward to Nagasaki, and then on to 
Shanghai. The Inland Sea is one of 
the most renowned waterways in the 
world. 
It was with the deepest regret that 
I said goodbye to Japan. Our little 
steamer paused at Moji, the outward 
point of the Inland Sea. On the 
steerage deck below a Buddhist priest 
was saying goodbye to some brother 
priests on shore in the manner of his 
kind, which was to beat in a steady 
dirge a sort of drum in a ra-ra-tat-tat- 
tat rhythm until the last little bit of 


Japan had faded into the sea. Did 
he feel as mournful as I? It’s 
doubtful! 


to let go of the thread when 
the spool slips out of your 


hand. There won’t be 
many yards to rewind. 


so 






AME THESE 
OVIE EYES! 


ai hey’re hazel and belong to a beautiful First 
National Pictures star who once adorned Zieg- 
Meld’s stage shows. She’s 5 ft., 5 in. tall, weighs 

og 12 pounds and has blonde hair. Name *below* 


| oneed nowto 
jhave dull eyes 


a foolish to let dull, bloodshot eyes 
| mar your appearance ches an appli- 
| cation or two of harmless Murine 
will make them bright and clear 
| again. It dissolves the dust-laden 
film of mucus that causes eyes to 
look dull, and quickly clears up 
any bloodshot condition res ulting 
from over-use, late hours, crying 
or outdoor exposure. 60c at drug 
and department stores. Try it! 


| * Dorothy Mackaill 


| URINE. 


| ra oe 


YES 
ick skin SKIN 
WHITENER 


With speed that will amaze you Kremola 

coaxes dark skin to velvety-white love- 

| liness. Science knows of no quicker way. 

Women everywhere use this marvelous 

| whitener. Get a box of Kremola at any 

| drug store. If it doesn’t whiten your skin 

to a new lovely texture, free from all 

defects, your_money will be refunded. 

There is nothing else like it. 

If your druggist is out send name, 

ese and one dollar for new-size in- 

troductory box to Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 

t. 202, 2975 S. Michigan Ave., 
— You will be delighted. 


-KREMOLA 


Complete Your Toilet 


with 
Caticura Taleum 
Fragrant and Refreshing 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 4B, Malden, Mass. 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! 

At all drug, shoe and dept. stores. 


! Scholl's 
Zino-pads 





Address: 
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Put one on— 


Staton 26 anew fT 
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How to Have 
Beautiful Hands 


FS an attractive little leaflet dis- 
tributed by the manufacturer of | 
an excellent hand lotion I found these 
lines: 
work and yet look lovely at play. 
They can sew, bake, mend, dust, 
sweep, wash—yet remain 
enough to kiss. 


hands.” 

And neglect is just the thing of 
which we are all guilty, isn’t it? How 
many times a day we must wash our 


hands, and how carelessly we wash | 


them—and still more carelessly dry 
them. Suddenly one day we realize 
that our hands look ten years older 
than the face above them, and we 
rush to the drugstore for remedies. 
The time to invest in lotions and 
creams is before the hands have been 
hardened and roughened by ordinary 
daily work. 

I have frequently heard women say, 
“T can’t keep my hands in good condi- 
tion. I have to have them in soapy 
water so often, with dishwashing, and 
doing the baby’s laundering, and all.” 
As a matter of fact, it is not the soap 
that does the mischief—granted that 
the woman is intelligent enough to use 
a mild type of soap—but the long- 
continued soaking in hot water! Yet 
there is little necessity for a woman’s 
putting her hands into hot water. 
For dishes, if one is not so fortunate 
as to own an electric dishwasher, it is 
very simple to use hot water to dis- 
solve the soap—usually flaked or 
granulated soap—and then to add 
sufficient cold water to reduce the 
temperature to one of comfort. If 
the dishes have been rinsed in cold 
water immediately upon removal 
from the table, the warm suds will 
cleanse them just as effectively as 
hot suds could do, and a scalding 
rinse with clear water will finish the 
work. 

So far as laundering is concerned, 
there is even less need for putting 
one’s hands into hot water. Modern 
washing machines, both large and 
small, are so much more efficient 
than washing by hand can ever be 
that it is just silly for any woman to 
wash on the old- fashioned washboard. 
Baby’s things, one’s own silk things, 
as well as the regular household wash 
can be done almost without touching 
one’s hands to water, for a short, blunt 
wooden clothes stick will lift the wet 
clothes to the wringer or into the spin- 
ning basket of the machine. Clean 
white cotton gloves may well be worn 
while hanging the clothes on the line, 
to prevent roughening. 

ll tell the rest next month.—J EAN 
Asucrort, Beauty Edttor. 


“Hands can be wonderful at | 
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do this for 


COLDS 


drink water 
and 
rub chest with 


MENTHOLATUM 


dainty 
For it is not use but | 
neglect that mars the loveliness of | 





,.and watch 


COLDS 
vanish! 


Your druggist has 
jars and tubes, 
30¢ and 60¢ 















TRIAL OFFER 
Mail Coupon Today! 


Dept. K23, Mentholatum Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Please send me TRIAL TUBE. 
Enclosed is 4¢ to cover mailing cost. 


Name ———_—————————— 


Adar ———— 





Cpe _State- 
ees 
S—SSS———— 
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the most coveted 
award in the 
world 


The “Award of Merit” and gold 
medal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of England granted to this 
strain of Dahlia Flowered Zinnias 
is evidence of the perfection at- 
tained bythese magnificent flowers. 


The large size; fullness of petals, 
extraordinary color range and good 
keeping qualities of this flower 
have all contributed to its popu- 
larity. It has beencalled truthfully, 
“A new flower for the people.” 


Lilly’s 50c Gold Medal Zinnia 
collection contains fourteen of the 
choicest colors grown and selected 
for us by the originators. 


If you haven't received from your dealer 
a copy of the handsome 64-Page Golden 
Garden Album, write for one to The 
Chas. H. Lilly Co., Seattle, Washington. 


iLLY's 


Established 1885 





ZINNIAS 





FEBRUARY 


How One Westerner 
Plants Flower Seeds 


By Adelaide Ovington 


Hvery spring, here in Santa 


Barbara, we have a contest for 
“small gardens cared for by owners.” 
lor three consecutive years I have 
taken prizes with my little garden. I 
had lived here but seven months when 
I took first honorable mention. The 
following year I was awarded third 
prize, and the year after that, second. 
The first is still kept dangling before 
my eyes, but I mean some day to cap- 
ture it. 

I start all the plants for my garden 
in a lath house—such a tiny lath 
house, only 7 x 9 feet in size, but what 
a joy it is! Here in 
Southern Cali- 
fornia, where the 
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and in nine cases out of ten the seeds- 
man is blamed when, as a matter of 
fact, it was perfectly good seed, but 
was entombed instead of planted. 
When germination starts the tiny root 
goes down and the leaves start up to 
the light. In this early stage the tiny 
plant is nourished by the food stored 
in the seed. When planted too deep 
this supply is exhausted before the 
plant can get above the surface of the 
ground where it may receive the light 
necessary for assimilating the food 
brought up by the root. 

Too thick sowing offers a fertile 
field for damping 
off, a disease that 
makes short work 


sunshine is so in- 
tense and the shade 
so cool, a mixture 
of the two such as 
we get in a lath 
house is just right. 

Small as my lath 
house is, it contains 
everything neces- 
sary for successful 
gardening: a box 15 
x 30 inches for mix- 
ing the soil; a large 
bench for trans- 
plantingand re-pot- 
ting; and a double 


It is ordinarily best to 
buy a good grade of 
ready-mixed grass seed. 
If you insist on mixing 
your own, however, here 
are some “‘recipes.” 


FOR SEA SIDE LAWNS 


Mixed Bent Grass___50% 
Kentucky Blue Grass 30% 
Australian Rye Grass 20% 


FOR CLAY SOILS 


Kentucky Blue Grass 50% 
Australian Rye Grass 20% 
Red Top Grass % 


FOR SHADY LAWNS 
Kentucky Blue Grass 30% 


of seedlings once it 
gets a start. Room | 
and ventilation are — 
the preventives. 
The greatest care 
not to sow too 
thickly is required 
by the finest seeds. 
The coarse ones are 
easily regulated. 

I firm the soil in 
small seed boxes, 
sow the seed thinly, 
cover fwith a thin 
layer of soil and firm 
again, then water 


















row of shelves run- 
ning around the 
entire house, except 
across the door. 
This gives me ample 
room for hundreds 
of seedlings at a 
time. 

The proper mixture for young 
plants is one-third garden loam, one- 
third leaf mold, and one-third sand. 
These three ingredients are carefully 
mixed and moistened, then they are 
ready for use. 

Now a word about how to plant 
your seed. Seed sowing looks easy 
enough to those not familiar with the 
process, but it is no child’s play if 
properly done, and proper sowing de- 
termines whether you are to have a 
half crop, a full crop, or no crop at all. 
One of the most frequent mistakes is 
too deep planting. The seed is buried, 
not planted. The simplest rule to fol- 
low is to cover the seed with its own 
depth of soil. 

More seed is wasted through bad 
sowing than from any other cause, 


























with a fine spray 
so as not to waste 
the seeds. In each 
box I place a label 
with the name of 
the plant variety 
and the date of sow- 
ing seed. 

I now cover each box with glass. 
Over this go two layers of newspaper 
held down with stones, and the little 
seeds are left in solitude and darkness 
until they sprout. This usually takes 
from five to ten days. During this 
time they must not be allowed to dry 
out even once or they may not sprout 
at all. Nor must they be watered too 
much. 

If garden seeds do not come up the 
way they should it is almost certain to 
be your own fault. The seeds have 
probably done their best, but I should 
not be surprised to learn that you 
went out of your way to kill them. 
Quite likely you suffocated them in 
infancy. How did you do that? By 
giving them too much water and too 
little air in that stage of development. 





















Air, you must remember, is almost 
|S necessary to growing seeds as it is to 
owing children. If seeds can get no 
air they die, and this is especially true 
hen the seeds are just getting ready 
| They breathe faster then 
ind must have more air and have it 
ontinually. 
| Many amateur gardeners seem to 
|hink that because some water is good 
ior seeds a great deal of it is better. 
he directions on the seed envelope 
usually say to soak the ground well 
fter the seeds have been planted. 
Chis is right. The seeds need a con- 
siderable amount of water then so 
hat they can soak it up and get wet 
snough to sprout. 
| But with most kinds of seeds this 
ater treatment should not continue 
peyond the first two or three days 
after planting. As soon as the seeds 
are well soaked they need less water 
and more air. No soil can be full of 
ater and of air at the same time. If 
you soak the ground you drive all the 
air out of it, and unless the water 
drains away very rapidly indeed the 
prouting seeds will be suffocated and 
many of them will die. Do your soak- 
ng only on the first day or two before 
the seeds have begun to sprout and 
before they need quite so much air. 
| It 1s possible, of course, to kill your 
seeds with too little water just as you 
can kill them with too much, but this 
danger of over-dryness is better under- 
stood by everybody, even the most 
inexperienced gardener. 
Seeds, you see, are a good deal like 


themselves from the supply they 
carry inside their own bodies), and 
they must have some water, too, and 
some air. If you give them all water 
and no air they will drown just as 
surely as you would on the bottom of 
the sea. . 

As soon as the seeds are up, the 
newspapers and the glass are re- 
moved, and the boxes are placed on 
shelves in the lath house. 

Water the young plants with a fine 
spray whenever the surface is dry; 
but do not water towards night or a 
large percentage of the seedlings will 
damp off. 

Some plants, delphiniums and cine- 
rarias, for example, require great care 
in keeping the soil just moist enough 
but not a bit too wet, as they readily 
damp off with the slightest or no ex- 
cuse at all. The cinerarias, being 
shade plants, I keep in the lath house 
until they are ready to put into a 
shady corner of the garden. 

Most persons make the mistake of 
thinking that pansies, too, like shade. 
They do not. Set them in the garden 
where they will receive full sun, but 
no reflected heat from the house. The 
more pansies are transplanted the 
better they seem to do, if it is done 
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PERRY SHEDS BOX 
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Now is the time to start plan- 
ning your flower and vegetable 
garden. Mr. Lester L. Morse. 
Vice-President of the Ferry. 
Morse Seed Co., one of the first 
commercial seed growers in the 
United States, has lived and de- 
veloped seeds on the Coast all of 
his life. When you buy Ferry’s 
purebred Seeds you can buy them 
with the knowledge that they 
have been especially grown under 
the watchful care of Mr. Morse 
and his corps of seed scientists 
for maximum production with 
the climatic and soil conditions 
of the Coast. 


Ferry’s purebred Seeds may be 

a few cents higher, perhaps, than 
ordinary seeds, but the tested quality 
of purebred seeds protects your in- 
vestment of time and labor in your 
garden. Every packet sold of Ferry’s 
purebred Seeds comes from plants 
which have been repeatedly tested 
for quality for generations. These 
generations of selected plants—often 
the testing extends over a decade or 
more—assure you of success in your 
garden 


you! 





There is a Ferry Seed Box near 
you in your neighborhood store, 
containing a complete assortment of 
garden and vegetable seeds. Write 
for Ferry’s Home Garden Catalog. 
Gives you many practical suggestions 
in designing and caring for a garden. 
Write to us also on any Pacific Coast 
garden problems you may have. We 
will be glad to answer them person- 
ally. Ferry-Morse Seed Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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This is the 1931 garden year- 
book, combining with inspira- 


CACALIA 
oo 






experts, acomplete list with pict- 
ures, prices, descriptions, of ev- |<]; 
erything a home gardener needs. oa 
It lists the tender, finely-flavored 
Table Quality 
‘Vegetables 
giving the vitamin value and min- [5- 
eral content of each. It describes | , 
2,000 different flowers, and con- 
tains 175 accurate color plates of 
annuals, perennials, roses, lilies, 
water lilies, and gladioli. Special 
1931 offer: The beautiful new Tas- 
sel flower, or Paintbrush (Cacalia) 2 
packet 10c; catalog sent with seed or alone, free. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 60 


47 Barclay St., New York City 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 





Tell Your Friends About Sunset 


Vaughan's 


rdening illustrated The 





KUNDERD GLADIOLI | 
STAND SUPRE M a 


Nameis Your 
Guarantee 






Br pvuyrina your Gladioll direct from 
Kunderd, the foremost Gladiolus Farm in 
the world, you are sure of getting the 
true varieties that have made the name 
of Kunderd internationally famous, You 
will get bulbs that bloom and produco 
large well-filled spikes of flowers, Write 
for the 1931 Kunderd Gladiolus Book— 
it’s Frep. It describes six hundred kinds ¢ , 
and shows 52 in natural colors. Kunderd’s ae , 
quality seeds are also listed. Pleaso yb 
use the coupon below. 7 
A. BE. KUNDERD 
193 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind, U. 5. A ; 
Dear Sir: Please send me the Frep 1931 Kunderd 
Gladiolus Book. 
Name i ae TF eee 
City 4 ge State. wil 
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Loma 
makes grass 
srow thicker 

— greener 
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... vegetables bigger 
flowers more bloom-full 


IGHT NOW your grass is hungry— 
struggling to get a root-hold. So feed 
it with Loma, and, in a week or ten days, 
it will be a thick, velvety carpet of green. 
Feed Loma to your vegetables—they’ll grow 
bigger, better, faster. Loma will make an 
amazing difference in your flowers, too. 
You’ll have earlier, more abundant blooms, 
bigger, sturdier plants. 


Loma is the complete plant food for all 
plant life. Clean, odorless, and easy to use. 
Dealers in lawn, garden and florists’ supplies 
have Loma in convenient-sized: packages, 
also the Loma spreader for larger areas. 
Tennessee Corporation, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Geo. H. Eberhard Co. 
Pacific Coast Selling Agents 
290 First Street 


San Francisco, California 


Loma 
For lawns, flowers, 


vegetables and 
potted plants 


[SUNSET 
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while they are small. Some growers 
give pansies three or four shifts. 
When the plants in my lath house 
are large enough—that is, when they 
are showing two leaves besides the 
seed leaves—they are transplanted 
two inches apart in “flats,” and kept 
in the lath house for another week, or 
until they recover from the trans- 
planting. Then the flats are moved 
outside into the sunshine so that the 
plants may “harden off,” and there 
they remain until they are the right 
size to be transplanted to the garden. 
As I put out each plant I cover it 
with a paper cap or a strawberry box 
to protect it from the sun. I leave the 
covering on all day, but take it off at 
night so that the plant may “breathe.” 
This I continue for three or four days, 
or until the plant no longer wilts when 
the sun strikes it, and my garden is 
started. Just a word about watering. 
Don’t give your garden a shower-bath 
with the hose every day or two. It 
hardens and packs the ground while 
the roots may be suffering for moisture. 
Irrigate less often but thoroughly. 


For Rock Gardens 


(Continued from page 15) 

The dwarf forms of annual phlox 
can just be mentioned. Sow them in 
spring and avoid mixtures, which are 
not desirable for this purpose. Portu- 
laca might be considered where there 
is sandy soil and lots of sunshine; it 
is really better in mass than as indi- 
vidual plants in a rock garden. The 
annual silenes are brilliant dwarfs, 
generally with pink or rose flowers. 
They bloom in spring when the rock 
garden is colorful, so are less valuable. 

More important because it flowers 
all summer and fall from a spring 
sowing is Tagetes signata pumila, a 
little member of the marigold family 
not too gardenesque for this place. 
The dwarf forms of viscaria, in pink, 
carmine, blue and white are even 
more valuable for summer flowers, 
and deserve trial for their light growth 
and pleasant colors. But for something 
really new, if you can get the seed, 
sow Ursinia anethoides, from South 
Africa, which has much in common 
with Dimorphoteca aurantiaca, but 
keeps its flowers open even after the 
sun has left. Don’t forget the violas, 
many of which are practically annuals! 


These Will Grow 
in Shade 


Lily-of-the-valley 


Anemones 
Begonias Cinerarias 
Forget-me-nots 


Violets Ferns 
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y Wares te So. '* makes it possible for eve 
es reg western home to enjo} 
oi BEM em ¥ these beautiful new shrub 
BEAUTY BUSH (illustrated) attains a height of 8 ft 
having long arching branches, covered in Spring with clusterso) 
small tubular flowers, making the bush a cloud of delicate pin 
KOREAN SPIREA, an extremely hardy and wonderfu 
grower. Large dome-shaped clusters of white flowers, distinc! 
“eye-marked”’ and larger than common Bridal Wreath. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 





wide selection 
Ch ineetNemeet' Plants. Sent free, whether you order 
a : or not. Use the coupon. 


L. E. INGOLDSBY NURSERY, 





Lindsay, Calif. 
Please send shrub offer. OI enclose $2. 4 
0 I will pay postman. OD Send catalogue only 
Name. 25.0600 .000 0 ole « oereisiniin one he eet . 
Address 3.2 o:3 oi... sis’ ss «ate se te ene en = 





THIS YEAR.. 


have that Water Garde 
#33 Start SIMPLY, if you MUST— but 
2; enjoy a Water Garden THIS YEAR 

Besides the novelty, it will be 
the beauty spot of your wh | 






Water Garden may be 
simply a wooden tub sunk: 
in the ground—in a s te 


with gorgeous Water 
ies blooming all summe 
long. + Our 1931 catalog—4O pages of water 
lily lore illustrated in colors—presents the 
of over half a century's experience (since 1876) with in: 
structions for building several kinds of Water Garden 
Our |5 acres of pools contain by far the most complet 
collection of water lilies in existence. Our lilies wi 
thrive anywhere in the U.S. Canada. tee 
SAFE delivery. Water Gardens cost as little as $3 post. 

paid to your door. Write for free catalog. 


Johnson Water Garder 
S-21 HYNES. CALIFORNIA, 


is 


ROSES 


| 
at new low prices | 
Strong budded roses . . i 


. extra good roots. . . new } 
varieties, and old favorites . . . single plants and col- 
lections at special low prices—are described in our 
1931 catalog of roses and other plants. Growninour 
large nurseries in California’s rose center. Satisfied 
customers everywhere. 

Mailed Free—a postal brings it. ? 


San Fernando Nursery Co:, Box Z-1. San Fernando, 











Rarest New and Finest Old 


Dahlias and Gladiolus 


from a Western Grower and Originator of 
International Repute. Write for free illus- 
trated catalog. 


Carl Salbach 


645 Woodmont Ave. 
PATENT TIME COUNTS in applying for 
patents. Send sketch or model 
instructions or write for free book, ‘How to Obtain 
Patent’ and “Record of Invention”’ form. No ch 
for information on how to proceed. Clarence 
O’Brien, Regis'ered Patent Attorney, 200-B Securi 
Savings and Commercial Bank Bldg., Washi 
ton, D.C. : 


Originator and Grower of — 


Outstanding Varieties 
Berkeley, Calif. 





z 






... This beautiful 
illustrated catalog 





IMPLY mail the coupon below and 
receive your copy of Germain’s 1931 
catalog. 


It contains 116 pages of the finest flower 
and vegetable seeds, plants, bulbs, shrubs 
and trees that horticultural science can 
produce. All are carefully grown and se- 
lected at Germain’s Seed Farms—famous 
for quality seeds since 1871. 


This valuable catalog also contains ex- 
pert instructions for planting and caring 
for your garden. 


Send for yours today. It is absolutely 
free. Mail the coupon now! 


ERMAINS 





Growers of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, a 
Horzicultural specialties since 1871 


| 
/ 

GERMAIN SEED AND PLANT COMPANY, 
| 741-47 Terminal St., Los Angeles, California 
| Please send me without cost your new 1931 

catalog. 









SEND for THESE 


vigorous, Oregon-grown 
Dahlia tubers. Make 
your garden a glorious 
spot of color this year. 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


‘ PACIFIC COLLECTION $2.75 

6 dahlias originated in Oregon, worth $5.60, sent postpaid 

ir for $2.75. All large, fine cut flower varieties. Ret Price 
Mrs. Irene Taff, P., Wine, toned gold — ——____ 





$ 50 
Glendenning, D., Glowing crimson —- CTS 
Crown Point, C., Giant lavender — 1.50 
Golden Emblem, D., Giant yellow ee eS 
Elizabeth White, H.C., Coral and salmon Es S _ 1.00 


Marcella Gill, D., Sea-shell rose - 
Total value. 


BRILLIANT DAHLIA COLLECTION $2.60 
12 brilliant cut flower sorts, worth $5.85, sent postpaid for $2.60. All have 
good stems, bloom freely and last well when cut. We use 
-| these varieties for our florist trade. 
Champagne, D.. Golden champagne 
Dream, D., Salmon pink 
Eldorado, D., Giant vivid gold 
Golden Opportunity, S., Giant gold _ 
Maude Hastings, C., Large soft yellow 
Mrs. Carl Salbach, D., Giant mauve 
Mrs. Edna Spencer, C., Lavender pink ——————--____ 
Pride of California, D., Giant crimson ————_______ 
Walter Deegan, C., Orange scarlet 
Otargic, D., Deep golden yellow 
Susan G. Tevis, D., Bhuish lilac 
Betty Austin, C., Yellow and carmine 
Total value 


ss 35 





Ree Price 
















We are the largest growers of Dahlias % 5 


west of the Mississippi. Send for catalog % ‘ 


ill Bros Seed Coy 


i 
LAND, OREGON 





\ 

















a 
YYOUNGBERRY PLANTS 


\Every western family should grow some of these wonderful 
berries. Send for Free Catalogue listing these and other good 
| varieties; also asparagus, rhubarb and best varietics of fruit 
and nut trees. 

RICHARDS NURSERY & BERRY GARDENS 

P. O. Box 24 Chino, Calif. 
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Tips 
For Tenderfeet 


PROM now on for three or four 


sweet peas, nasturtiums, snapdragons, 
poppies and wild flowers go in this 
month in open ground. (It is impos- 
sible to give exact planting dates 
which apply to all parts of the West, 
but if you study western seed cata- 
logues, you will find this information.) 

hen sowing seeds in the open, be 
sure that the ground is finely pulver- 
ied. Cover seeds very lightly. 
Water with a fine spray. 


i Gy 
Most seeds, particularly the tender 
varieties, are best started indoors, a 
practice which produces early bloom. 
Read “How I Plant Seeds,” on page 
54. These directions apply whether 
the seeds are started in the lath house 
or in boxes in the house. When 
transplanting seedlings to the garden, 
allow each plant plenty of room. Buy 
good seeds always. 
eine teu re 
Everyone can have a window box 
garden. Did you know that boxes 
may now be purchased knocked down, 
all ready to be assembled at home? 
Most florists now sell bags of dirt 
properly mixed for window boxes. 
A new note in window boxes is to 
set pots and all into the empty boxes, 
using damp peat moss in and around 
the pots. Speaking of window boxes, 
do try begonias this year. The bulbs 
may be planted this month or next. 
They like partial shade. 
7 3, ae 
A Sunser friend from Waterloo, 
Oregon, writes, ‘““We have a rhodo- 
dendron started after the third trial 
with this shrub, and this is the way 
we did it. Ours is a small one, 15 or 
18 inches high. We dug a large hole 
and buried several good handfuls of 
pine needles in it and added a handful 
of alum before setting the plant. We 
set the roots carefully, watered it 
regularly and it is doing fine. The pine 
needles and the alum make the soil 
acid which is what this plant likes.” 
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Substitutes for 
Grass 
English Ivy 
Vinca Lippia 
Creeping Lantana 
Native Beach Strawberry 
Mesembryanthemums 


Gazania 











A WATER LILY 


months is seed planting time. | 
Hardy varieties of flowers such as | 


POOL for your 
garden ~ ~ ~ 





EW beauty, gorgeous I i yities 
new colors, exquisite fragrance gg 
and fascinating new interest may be / 
added to your garden by addition of & 
a Water Lily Pool. 


In every garden, large or small, there is 
room for a Water Lily Pool, or at least a 
simple tub garden. Marvelously beautiful 
effects can be achieved quickly and with 
little effort or expense. 

You can enjoy a Water Lily Pool this 
summer if you will plan now. No garden 
is modern without one. 


1931” Collection Water Lilies $5. 


Five day and night-blooming Water Lilies. 
All full petaled flowers of perfect form, 
each a different color. An excep- 85 


tional value, all for 

Tricker Quartette... All for $8.50 
Comanche, bronze and crimson; Juno, large 
white night bloomer; Mrs. Ed. Whitaker, 
gigantic blue; Laydekeri Purpurea, $@) 50 
rosy crimson. All 4 for... 


Illustrated Catalog Free 


Shows you how to construct a pool or plant a tub 
garden. Describes our immense collection of Water 
Lilies and Aquatic plants. Many illustrated in nat- 
ural colors. Gives cultural directions. Write for 
Free copy. 


Combination Fish Collection 


12 common goldfishes; 2 Calico or Ging- 
ham fishes; 6 each of Tadpoles, Jap Snails, 
Ramshorn Snails; 2 Clams; pair American 
Salamanders; 


All for 
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HE month of February is 
short and snappy. We like it. It is the season of 
green hills and golden poppies; it is the birth month 
of famous men and women, with corresponding fes- 
tivities; it is a time of rejoicing for employees who 
are paid on a monthly basis. 

In these offices we celebrate this particular February 
because it marks the second birthday of the new 
SunsET. To be sure, the magazine has been known 
to many of you for more than thirty years, first as a 
publicity medium for the Southern Pacific Company 
and later as a general western magazine under 
private ownership. The new SunsET, however, with 
its breezy, concise information about western homes, 
western gardens, western foods and vacation ideas 
for westerners, did not come into the magazine 
world until February, 1929.. This is our birthday. 


For many years it has been Mr. Lane’s conviction 
that families who live in the West are entitled to a 
special magazine—a magazine which will tell you 
how and when to plant flowers in your garden; how 
to build homes that fit into western landscapes; how 
to decorate those homes artistically; how to cook all 
the delicious western food products; where to go for 
vacations and week-end trips—in short, a magazine 
built just for westerners. Each month when we put 
together the new issue we are more convinced than 
ever before that there is a need for just such a mag- 
azine here in the West, and that Sunset is it. Evi- 
dently you feel as we do about it, for during the past 
two years SuNsET’s circulation has grown from 
125,000 to more than 200,000, and more than 9,000 
of you have written direct to the editorial depart- 
ment, telling us how much you like the magazine 
and passing along ideas to others of the SuNSET 
family. 


If we were to tell you all of the good ideas stored up 
for you in the 1931 Sunset’s (our third year) it 
would take several pages like this Adios, so we shall 
discuss but one of many features—vacation cabins. 
You will recall that last month under the title, 
“Cabin Ideas,” we showed nine types of vacation 
cottages, and a plan for a cabin kitchen. There are 
two more cabin plans in this February issue. Next 
month Ronald G. Davis tells how to build a cabin 
fireplace of stone. In April, the cabin itself will be 
of stone, with complete directions for building. 
Later, more plans will be shown, making in the 
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course of the year a complete book on cabin planning | 
and building, a book that comes to you a chapter at 
a time. 


It’s time to sing the spring song, “Brighten the 
Corner Where You Are.’”’ What are you planning 
to do this year to make your home more cheerful, a 
happier place in which to live? Will you add another 
bathroom; paint the porch furniture; build a fish 
pond; buy a new chesterfield for the living room, 
slipcovering the dld one for the boy’s den; or what? 
Remember that this is the bargain time of the decade 
and that all buying speeds up better times for all. 
Remember too, that to help you with your modern- 
izing and home improvement problems Sunset has 
expert consultants on its editorial staff. Write us 
freely of your problems. 


While we are on the subject of home beautifying, we 
want to tell you of something new in decorative 
panels for walls. Murals have always been in high | 
favor, but often the cost is prohibitive. Extra-fine — 
photographs of appropriate subjects are now being 
enlarged and used effectively, and quite inexpen- 
sively, in decorative screens and wall panels. Can 
you imagine, for instance, a man’s library with 
murals (perhaps personally photographed) of his 
favorite fishing and hunting haunts, or a paneled 
screen picturing one’s own foreign travels? If you 
are interested in investigating the possibility of 
using photographic murals in your home, let us 
know and we will tell you of a free booklet on the 
subject. 


Without going into an economic discussion, we know 
that many of you individually, and in your clubs 
and organizations, are doing much to help others at 
this particular time. Perhaps we can work with you 
on this. The new Sunser with its inspirational 
editorial program is as yet unknown to many Pacific 
Coast families who would welcome such a magazine. 
After reading your copy this month, show it to two 
or three friends and neighbors who are interested in 
subjects such as are discussed in Sunset. If they 
like the magazine send their subscriptions directly 
to us (the editors), collecting one dollar for one year 
or two dollars for three years. We shall return a 
liberal per cent of what you collect—for donation to 
your pet charity’s fund for the needy.—The Editors. 
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| Why flowers 


were more beautiful 





in 3,000,000 home 
gardens last year 
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| Feed your plants,’’ say the 3,000,000 
vho now know the secret of new, 
imazing garden results. 

| And Vigoro, the complete, bal- 
‘need plant food, is their choice. 

| With new certainty it brings larger, 
colorful blooms, and more of them. 
‘lourishing green lawns that are more 
elvety. Leafier shrubs and trees. And 
atlier vegetables. 

| All at an average cost of 10 to 20 
ents for every hundred square feet! 
| And Vigoro is clean, odorless, easy 
io use. Just read directions, apply 
-venly, wet down. 

Vigoro promotes early, vigorous 
srowth, produces stronger root sys- 
ems, increases resistance to disease, 
ind helps choke out weeds. 

_ Vigoro, developed by Swift & Com- 
yany, contains a/l the food elements 
plants need for finest growth. 

Vigoro comes in 100, 50 and 25 
sound bags. Also in 5 pound and 12 
Pounce packages for house plants and 
}vindow boxes. Order enough now 
jor everything you grow. 











Swift & Company 


Los Angeles, California 





it REE—‘‘Gardening Suc- 
Heess,"’ an interesting and 
1elpful booklet written by 
WDr. J. F. Fonder. 
JADDRESS—Swift & Com- 
pany, 4132 Packers Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


} TEN CENTS brings you 

a special edition of Dr. H. 
}B. Siems’ new book, *'For 
PBetter Lawns and Gar- 
fdens.’” A complete, prac- 
tical gardening guide. 


; 7 

The beautiful Atwater Kent Estate, Bar Harbor, Maine. (Natural color 

photograph) “‘Vigoro assures us larger blooms and foliage of healthy color, 
writes Liston W. Mayo, Gardener 


IGOR 


cardens, shrubs, trees 


Complete plant food for lawns, flowers, g 





} 
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Get Vigoro where you buy lawn and garden supplies 


A product of Swift & Company 





IVING the health and 

cleanliness that are the 
best beauty secrets of all, 
modern plumbing and heat- 
ing have enabled the modern 
woman to cultivate fully the 
personal charm that is her 
birthright. Bringing new 
beauty to bathroom and 
kitchen, they have incalcu- 


lably assisted her in her first 






mission ... the making of a 
delightful home. Relieving 
her of drudgery, they have 


given her a new freedom. 
Are you and your family 
sharing fully in these bene- 
fits? You can. You can have a 
bathroomthatyouare 
proud ofandthat your 
friends admire. You 


Hard water is turned into 
soft, automatically, by 
this Crane-W arlo Electro- 
Matic Water Softener. 
Supplies plenty for aver- 
age homes, without any 
trouble on your part. 





e 
can have a 
kitchen that is 
a pleasure to 
work in. You 
can have plen- 
tiful hot water 
at any hour of 
day or night from a Crane 
Automatic Water Heater; 
soft water from an automatic 
Crane-Warlo Water Softener; 
the even healthful heat of 
radiator heating; winter air 
always kept moist and health- 
ful by a Doherty- 
Brehm Humidifying 
Radiator. You can 
have any or all 
among a hundred 
new plumbing and 
heating ideas. Select 


materials for small 


POSSIBLE _ 












THE MODERN WOMAN | 


3 pre 


home or large from the com- 
plete Crane line. Their price 
will be what you can afford 
to pay. Their dependability 
is backed by a 76-year repu- 
tation. Every dollar invested 
will markedly increase the 
selling value of your property. 
Pay nothing until every- 
thing is installed 
And you pay nothing until 
the improvements are fully 








The automatic 
Doherty-Brehm. 
Humidifying: 
Radiator for 
any radiator-. 
heated house. 
Banishes dry \ 
winter air. 


Benefits health, | 

























installed. Then pay only 10% 
down, the balance monthly | 
over as long as two years, . 
underthe Crane Budget Plan. 

Why wait to modernize 
your plumbing and heating. | 
Visit the nearby Crane Ex- | 
hibit Rooms now. See before - 
buying. Choose exactly the 

















equipment that fits your’ 


| 


needs. For purchase and a— 
thoroughly satisfactory in- | 
stallation, consult a Crane 
Qualified Contractor-Dealer, 
always a highly skilled reg- 


istered or licensed master 
plumber or heating contractor. 


‘CRANE*‘ 


Fixtures, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York 
Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety-six cities 


An Exhibit Room in Print 


Homes or COMFORT 
is a 96-page guide- 
book to modern plumb- 
ing. Itis yours for the 
asking. Write for it. 


Crane Co., 836 S. Mic igan Al 
Please send me, 

book, “Homes of Comfort. 

Noarme..,,..: ceca 


Address . 
i Yeast 
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MAKING 
NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING 
THE OLD 


Putting an Ideal to Work— 





_ The friendly dealings which charac- 
 terize your daily activities govern us 


at Oakland- Pontiac. The 


standard 
no extra 
wheels 


qualities of goodness and reliability 
which you seek in a motor car, we are 
building into the new Oakland and the new 


Pontiac. . . . Here, at Oakland-Pontiac, 
we have a highly trained engineering and 


manufacturing organization. We have 











almost unlimited resources. Here we are 


TWO Fl 


| OAKLAND 8 
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Five wire wheels are 


with Bodies by Fisher - 
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And, 


putting an ideal to work. .. . 


because of efficient manufacturing 


and because of General Motors’ 


purchasing power, we have been 


equipment at 
cost; wood 
optional. able to make these two fine 
> s 
cars meet today’s economic needs. Into 


the new Oakland Eight, and the new 


now offered by your Oakland- 


Pontiac, 


Pontiac dealer, have been built added 


beauty, comfort, handling ease, performance 


value at new low 


and enduring prices. 
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PONTIAC 6 
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Grrance things these days are being 

done with light. On the stage, color is 
poured into colorless backgrounds by means 
of light. There is the clavilux, a marvelous 
organ which plays with flickering, flaming 
beams of color instead of with sound. At 
home in the evening the difference between 
comfort and unrest, between harmony and 
discord, is frequently a matter of light and 
the way it is handled. 

Remarkable as man’s work with light has 
been, there is yet no substitute for the sun- 
set. Watch it! An archipelago of rosy 
amethyst floats on a sea of gold, golden 
waves caressing the beaches of these ethereal 
islands, while a tide of color sweeps up, up 
over the sky. Look back! The green of the 

istern hills is touched with gold. Ordinary 
houses turn to fairy palaces with golden 
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SUNSET GOLD 


windows. A bare brown field glows with 
color. A canyon, painted by this heavenly 
floodlight, becomes a place of magic. Why, 
sunset can turn an ordinary gully into a 
Grand Canyon! 


pet! for all we know about it, is still a 
glorious mystery, to be accepted thank- 
fully. No wonder its radiance, which takes 
away so much of uncertainty from our every- 
day lives, has for centuries been the symbol 
of faith. Steadily glowing as a hearthfire, or 
flaming grandly as a sunset, faith carries us 
forward with quiet confidence or uplifts us 
suddenly in dramatic fervor. And, even as 
the light of the setting sun may transform a 
drab canyon into a bit of paradise, so may 
faith put meaning and beauty into the dark 
spots in our lives. 
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Ir is preciousness in little things that gives riotous bounty . . . friendly round bowls for 
value to life. The binding of a book, a fine _heavy-headed blossoms . . . longslim shafts of 
liqueur . . . a harmony of vase and flowers. light for a few perfect things. Vases that are 
Fostoria offers to those who seek the exqui- made for flowers . . . in whose transparent 
site, a variety of vases indesignsof subtle grace depths flowers achieve new loveliness. .. . Yet 
. . . executed in glass of clear and brilliant vases so gracious of line, so vivacious in color, 


beauty. Simple vases, deep and full, for the — thateachis, initself,ahappy spot inany setting, 


’ 
} 
Fosrorta can be bought for moderate prices at the best stores 


throughout the country. It comes in a variety of « lear, beautiful colors Azure, 
Green, Amber, Wistaria, Rose, Topaz, Crystal and Ebony. You may puri hase 
anything from a tiny ash tray to a brilliant dinner servi n the OPEN-STOCK 


plan. There is a comple te and varied line of stemwa Fostoria comes etched or 
plain. The label shown at the left appears on every genuine pt f Fostoria 
Send for “The New Little Book About Glassware.’ It is full of suggestions 
for table Settings anda the use al glass The Fostoria Glass Compar y. De part 


ment §-3, Moundsville, West Virginia. 
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Cae to Alaska and back through the 
famous Inside Passage of the Pacific. 
Ten days of sheer delight! Healthy tang 
of salt air... placid water... and an 
endless procession of breath-taking sights 
—mountains that rise majestically from 
the*water’s edge—giant glaciers that 
crackle and thunder in the sparkling sun- 
light, islands in an emerald sea. 

Finally, Alaska itself! . . . land of the’ 
midnight sun . . . of “sourdough” and 
huskie . . . of giant flowers that bloom 
with fierce magnificence in a brief summer. 

A gorgeous vacation, yet the trip may. 
cost as little as $90. from Seattle, Victoria 
or Vancouver and return. ($103.16 from 
Portland. $136.75 from San Francisco. 
$155.25 from Los Angeles. Equally low 
elsewhere.) Alaska may also be included 
as a side-trip on. the Triangle Tour of 
British Columbia. Write for illustrated’ 
booklets. 


& Canadian National takes you everywhere in Can- 
ada. It operates the fastest train service between 
Montreal and the Middle West. Takes you across 
the continent without changing cars. It offers you 
the luxury of the Canadian National hotels, lodges 
and camps that stretch from coast to. coast. It 
operates its own steamship lines, 14 great broad- ® As you near Skagway, the beautiful Taku Glacier lines the shore. Relentlessly the mountain snows 
casting stations, telegraph and express services. drive this river of ice on its slow way to the sea —force it to discharge the little bergs that dot the water. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest KRailuraySyatlem in America 
d Tae 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
W. J. Gilkerson, General Agent J. F. McGuire, General Agent H. R. Bullen, General Agent A. B. Holtrop, City Passenger Agent 
64% Market St., Phone Sutter 5092 ~—132g-4th Ave., Phone Main 4906-5709 607 S. Grand Ave., Phone Trinity 5751 302 Yamhill St., Phone Beacon 3424 







ST month when 
we invited you 
to go Pacific Coasting 
with us regularly on 
these pages, we forgot 
to ask about the inter- 
esting sights to be seen 
in your part of the 
West. While we are 
“Coasting” in your vi- 
cinity, where shall we 


4 


go and what shall we 
see? Will we be likely 
oS be served gooey- 
duck or fresh guava 
jelly, suki-yaki or Coo 
Coo clams? Write us, too, please, of 
your rodeos and fiestas, giving us the 
dates in plenty of time to announce 
them in advance in this department. 
Remember we are depending upon 
you to help us make this “Pacific 
Coasting” a real bulletin board of 
western events and scenic wonders. 








aA 


Looking back over the last year, 
we have concluded that our best 
weekend trip of 1930 was the one in 
which we “marked the Mark Twain 
Trail” taking as our objective the 
scenes and places described by that 
humorist in Roughing It. From Tahoe 
where “‘the air is pure and fine, brac- 
ing and delicious, because it is the 
same the angels breathe” we drove 
our modern covered wagon 
over to Reno and thence up 
the Geiger Grade, expecting 
every mile of the way to have 
the wheels drop off one by one 
as they did in Bret Harte’s 
“Stage Driver’s Story.” This 
foes road leads to Virginia 
ity and Gold Hill, Nevada, 
where Mark as city editor of 
The Enterprise recorded the 
murders and mining notes in 
the days when “all along under 
the center of Virginia and Gold 
Hill; for a couple of miles ran 
the great Comstock Lode—a 
vein of ore from fifty to eighty 

set thick between its solid 
walls of rock—a vein as wide 
as some of New York’s streets.” 
From these deserted ghost 
cities the road leads on to Car- 
son City, Mark’s “wooden 
town,” then to Mono Lake, 
8,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, where his dog jumped 
into the alkali waters, yelping 
and howling as he went. Twain 

scribes Mono Lake as a 
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“solemn, silent, sailless sea—a lonely 
tenant of the loneliest spot on earth 
and little graced with the pictur- 
esque.” Seeing it as we did, however, 
with a path of sunset gold across its 
quiet waters, we disagreed with his 
description, but since we could think 
of no better one we drove on over 
Tioga Pass and across a corner of 
Yosemite to the Bret Harte-Mark 
Twain Trail. This historic highway 
follows along past Jim Town, Angel’s 
Camp, Jackass Hill, Tucker Town 
and a dozen other places which are 
described so vividly in Roughing It 
and in Bret Harte’s inimitable tales, 
into “the biggest camp of all—San 
Francisco.” You would like this trip! 


One of the snapshots 
by Bert Huntoon 
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_ Emily Dickinson 
liked March “because 
his feet are purple.” 
When March comes to 
Sunset Land, however, 
his feet are of gold and 
blue and rose and yel- 
low and wherever he 
walks on our hills and 
valleys he leaves foot- 
prints of brilliant blos- 
soms—a million to a 
miles We won’t be 
able to see all of this 
gigantic bouquet and 
we won't be able to 
identify all of those varieties that we 
do see but you may be sure that as 
many of our spring Sundays as pos- 
sible will be spent in treading these 
carpets of loveliness. To help us re- 
cognize the common varieties we shall 
carry along “Flowers of Coast and 
Mountain” by Edith Clement and our 
little pocket edition of ‘Western 
Flower Guide” by Charles Francis 
Saunders. These books constitute a 
part of our “traveling” library and 
are covered with home-made jackets 
of flowered chintz to distinguish them 
readily from some of our travel guides 
which ride along on the shelf of what 
a punny person might call our Roamin’ 
Chariot. We carry no garden trowel, 
however, for we belong to that group 
of loyal westerners who duy, not steal, 
their plants. 


A A 


While we were in the midst 
of recording these slides, Mr. 
Bert Huntoon, host at Mt. 
Baker Lodge and a director of 
the “Puget Sounders,” called, 
bringing some snap shots made 
last summer on our memorable 
visit to that mountain haven. 
It was here on a mountain of 
snow that we did our first real 
coasting in the manner of the 
early Americans. Now Mr. 
Huntoon tells us that a high- 
way is being built up the moun- 
tain right over our favorite 
slide. What with hard-surfaced 
roads penetrating deeper and 
deeper into the great open 
spaces and gossip of elevators 
being installed in the Carlsbad 
Caverns we can’t help wonder 
ing what Pacific Coasting will 
be like ten years from now. 
Well, we'll do ours now and 
let the future take care of itself! 

L. R. andG. A.C. 
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Carol Green Wilsor 































IGH up in the northern Canadian Rockies is : 

spot where the birds of the East meet the birdy 

of the West; and, just as the eastern white-crownec 
sparrows make the acquaintance of the Gambles 
typical western sparrows, so human visitors from Eas 
and West pour into Jasper Park to study the wild life 
enjoy the majestic mountains, and make new friend: 
among the other interesting travelers gathered there 
Good fortune attended my own visit to this northerr 
wonderland. Thunderstorms had made the adventure 
into the real northland from which I had just come one 
of crackling skies and drenching rains. Edmonton the 
night before had sparkled its many lights through the 
mists of rain. Would my one day at Jasper be damy 
and drear? 


UT no! A glimpse at dawn from the Pullman win: 

dow augurs well for the day. A mountain meadow 

gay with orange lilies and huge stalks of pink Indiar 

paint brush dazzles all sleep from my eyes. Higk 

mountains rise behind. The Canadian Rockies! 

Malisne River! Gorge It is 8:30 when we alight at Jasper to drink in the 

near Jasper Park Lodge We follow the trail Sow-cooled air, crisp in the sunshine that follows days 

to view hidden won- of storm. There are open touring cars waiting to drive 

ders of this Rocky us from the station. Three miles of smooth highway 

Mountain Paradise then a turn through tall trees, a lake sparkling in the 

morning sun, reflecting in its smooth surface the greer 

trees and vari-colored peaks—this is Lac Beauvert: 

Across its waters stands The Lodge, so appropriately 

built of logs. 

Waiting to register, my eye catches the “Nature 

News Bulletin” hanging by the desk. Here is where 

I learn about the migratory birds and their attraction 

to this cosmopolitan meeting place on the Great 

Divide. ‘There are no more wandering wate! 

birds,” I read. “They are all in their summer 

homes ...*. . but the female golden eyes are 

still here. .... It is in late June and early) 

July that we meet the youngsters of the 

feathered folk—chickadees, white-crowned 

sparrows, juncos, mountain blue birds, 

chippy sparrows, peewees, warblers, 

robins. 

“Human visitors to Jasper from 

both East and West will note the 

meeting here of eastern and western’ 

bird species. ..... | 

It is my turn to sign the big 
brown book and further readin 

is postponed. A young medita 

student from an eastern Cana-| 

dian university guides me to my 

room in one of the low-built log 

cabins facing the lake. He tells. 
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Tells of Her Trip 


Friendly North 
Meets East 





me that as in many of our own National Park resorts, 
the summer help is recruited from the various Canadian 
colleges. 

The short minute in the room adds more to the 
“Fast and West” idea. Even the baggage tags hung 
by the door are marked “Red for westbound trains,” 
“White for eastbound!” 

The ride to Mt. Edith Cavell starts at 9:30. It is 
time to go. Open touring cars with their collegiate 
drivers are lined up in the front court. An interesting 
looking man, gray-haired, keenly alert, climbs into the 
back seat with me. His wide sombrero, field glasses, 
and professional cameras add to his air of distinction. 
In a moment we discover two common interests. He 
is a New England high school teacher spending his 
summer writing travel and nature studies for eastern 
magazines; and he, too, has just returned from the 
Hudson Bay country. He has gone to “the end of 
steel” at Ft. Churchill; but he also stopped over at 
Flin Flon, that amazing new mining development in 
northern Manitoba, where my brother, a young Stan- 
ford engineer, is general superintendent. We compare 





The placid waters of 


notes on our experiences underground; but we are soon Throne Mountain lovely Lake Maligne 
in such beautiful country that reminiscences are aban-_ rightly named, 
doned for the enjoyment of the moment. stands out clearly 




















in the scene below 


"THE driver stops as we cross a bridge over the 
Astoria River and our writer-friend makes use of 
his excellent camera. We are looking up the Athabaska 
Valley where John Jacob Astor explored in 1813. If 
this country seems far off today with all the conveni- 
ences of modern travel, what must it have been to . 
those intrepid men of old who dared danger and death eS 
to explore realms known only to Indians and wild : reg 
game! 

Mt. Kerkeslin and Mt. Hardesty, the latter 
named for the Chief Factor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1859, rise majestically at the 
head of this canyon; while Maligne Range 
with its long green slope stretches out to 
the east. Farther on we look across the 
valley to Pyramid Peak, rose-beige with 
deep blue shadows, and little rivulets 
of snow streaking down its deeper 
crevices. 

At Viewpoint we first see Mt. 
Edith Cavell, serene in its snow- 
clad height; next to it, Sorrow; 
then Throne, Thunderbolt, Fra- 
ser, Eremite, its glacier flecked 
by shadows of clouds; Lectern, 
half-hidden in mist; Franchere, 
distinctly reddish. At the base e ee nae 
the Astoria River still winds its RAST SO = RET ETD 
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turquoise, now emerald green. Sud- il 
: denly someone spies a family of black fh! 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ; bears taking their Saturday bath on i 
one: the shores of Lake Mildred. — Seven | : 
aniwack in all we count as they play hide and 
ae seek along the wooded shore. Oh for 
a telephoto lens! } 
Evening on Lac Beauvert is an- 
other scene to paint in memory. | 
Deepening shadows and twink-|! 
ling lights; beavers working lt! 
along the shore, biting off f 

birch branches to chew the } 

leaves like kernels off an ea 
of corn; gaily dressed youn 
people here for week-end) 
fun; music wafting out of! 
the dining room—nature and 
civilization combine to sat 
isfy the varying needs of this. 
ever changing group of pleas- 
ure seekers. 

Dinner over, I thin 
of the nature stor 
again. I should like to} 
learn more in my short 
stay here. The pictures fl 
of birds and animal 
hung in the case by th 
desk excite my interest 




















way, soft green ribbons between the _— Hairpin Turn 
gray rocks and swirling white rapids. on Cavell Mo- 
Closer and closer to the magnificent tor Road at 


: : : Jasper. Flow- 
mountain the road rises until we leave args of every 


the car at the very base of Mt. Cavell. hue carpet the Who is this natur 
Coats are cached in the rocks as we _—roadside all guide? The desk cler 
follow the steep trail in the hot moun- along the way willingly offers an intr 


tain sun to where we can stand with 
feet on the slow moving river of ice. 
Little rushing streamlets melting in avezetes ee 
the sun make crevices to jump across, thing besides 
the only sound in the vibrant stillness _ scenery at Jas- 
of the morning. We stop almost rev- per. For in- 
erently to gaze up at the Angel Glacier pha cae 
spread out before us, and there comes non Pr een 
a feeling of eternal peace. at bottom £ 
What a magnificent monument to of this page as representatives of the’ 
a noble woman is this granite-terraced Dominion Government f 
Edith Cavell, its snowy crown re- in Ottawa to devote 
flected in the depths of the little Lake of Forgiveness their summer to a study of the wild life in this National 
below! Park, and to help visitors to take away real informatio 
The driver-guide is so absorbed in his ‘“‘Psychology” ‘Their home is in Comox, British Columbia, where Mry 
that he does not object to the length of time we linger Laing has made a life study of the birds and animals) 
in admiration. But at last we are driving back to the Although there are really no acceptable auto roads ta 
Lodge, imprinting on mental films these moving pictures. Jasper Park, these two lovers of the out-of-doors managed } 
A plunge in the crystal clear water of the 
swimming pool is refreshing before lunch- 
eon, which 1s just finished as the call comes 
for the 2:30 drive to Maligne Canyon. 
There is not so much variety in the after- 
noon drive until we leave the bus and start 
following the trail along the rim of the 
deeply cut gorge. Booming water falls, 
diamond-like drops sparkling in the spray; 
ledges green with drooping ferns and water 
plants, “like the window boxes of New 
York cliff dwellers,’ someone remarks; a 
perfect little Christmas tree growing many, 
many feet down on a flat overhanging gran- 
ite step; a huge boulder nicely balanced 
between the steep walls high above the 
roaring river—these are surprises that lure 
us farther along government trails into the 
canyon. 
Driving back we pass several exquisite 
little mountain lakes, now amethyst, now 


duction; but the guide 
himself is off on a pack fi 
trip with a nature study fi 
expedition from theeast. fit 
But Mrs. Laing, his #t 
wife, joins our group of ft 
three; and the evening: 
is all too short. She 
and Mr. Laing are here fi 


@ 


Se 


at 
Li) 
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drive their car in via Calgary early 
the season, studying wild life as 


‘birds in Jasper Park between June 
and July 19; that mountain sheep 
d goats, as well as bears, are nu- 
erous in the more remote parts 
the Park; but that the way 
ally to know these “natives” 
to pack in to the more distant 
kes, such as Maligne, Medi- 
ne, Moat, or Tonquin Valley. 
The hour is late when we 
ank our hostess for her part 
enlarging our knowledge of 
per National Park. Then 
e day’s trio breaks up, one 
go east and two to go west, 
divergent routes. 
Early Sunday morn- 
g, baggage properly 
esignated with a red 
ig, | pursue my west- 
ard way, the beauti- 
il scenes of Jasper se- 
rely locked in the 
reasure chest of 
lemory. 
In the open observa- 
on car we watch the 
inding Miette River 
3 the track follows it 
or miles, between 
ick green forests. 
bove the timberline 
-e numberless snow- 
ad peaks; while as 
ir aS we can see on 
1e other side are 
dge after ridge of 
lue gray mountains. 
lere and there are 
ttle meadows gay 


ith white daisies and gorgeous flaming paint brush. 
Suddenly one of my train companions taps my shoul- 
er. A snow-white peak is embossed high in the whitish 


ANTI 
tat 


The native 
sons at Jasper 
are interesting 
but not too 
friendly. Here bor. 
are two family 
groups posing 
for pictures 


Everyone who 
visits Jasper 
carries away 
with him at 
least a mental 
picture of the 
Glacier of the 
Mt. 


® 


Angel, 


Edith Cavell. 

























at its base.. Mt. Chamberlain, bare 
gray granite in somber contrast to 
the sparkling whiteness of the higher 
peak, is the nearest mountain neigh- 
A puff of filmy cloud wafts 
across the terraced slopes of Robson 
as if to protect eyes from too much 
pure white. 

The train stops long enough for pas- 
sengers to enjoy this sight in utter 
stillness, breathing in the beauty and 
snow-chilled air. Far down the steep 
canyon through varied shades of 
green foliage tumbles the raging river 
in violent contrast to the serenity 
above. 

Lingeringly we bid farewell and 
then, just as we seem to have lost 
sight of the mountain, the train 


rounds another curve, and a last view of Robson gleams 
in the bright sun, just a wisp of cloud left. 


Woods, river, cloud-shadowed peaks; cowboys in a 


lue sky—white as no fuller on earth can white it. 
leasuring 12,977 feet above the sea, Mt. Robson towers 
dove the neighboring peaks, with a deep gray canyon 


swampy clearing; thick wild clover; a gay pansy garden 
beside a boxcar house where a white-haired lady waves 
a friendly greeting; a little girl playing with her dog; 
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kiln dried lumber by a station platform; 
the miles roll on and we are coming nearer 
civilization. 

The sun, a red ball of fire in the west, 1s 


playing hide and seek as the train rounds 
the continuous curves, sending its warm 
glow through the lowering rain clouds and 
it is still raining, a steady downpour, as we 
near Prince Rupert where the S. S. “Prince 
Rupert” is waiting. Boarding it, we glide 
along the be autiful Inland Passage, enjoy- 
ing the rare views of forested fiords on the 
land side and snow peaks shining in the sun 
on the innumerable islands to the right. 
Another morning and we are steaming 
into Vancouver Harbor between the wooded 
Island and the summer homes along the 
mainland shore. Soon all is action, and we 


part to go our various ways, back into the 
routine of busy days; richer because we have 
enlarged our visions and made new friends. 
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Fragments From a Living Ar 


Clarence A. 
Tantau 





San Franctsco Architect 


"THROUGH these 

fragments of Span- 
ish Architecture, Mr. 
Tantau speaks for the 
Southwest. Romance, 
mystery and beauty, the 
result of perfect relation 
of stone, tile and stucco, 
stir the emotions. The 
homes complete are ar- 
chitectural aristocrats 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROGER STURTEVANT 


HERE the quest of the beautiful 

ends; every line, surface and 
shadow compose a_ theme—static 
vibration. It is in such cases that 
architecture approaches music 
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een Along Pacific Highways 


WN 





Atpan: A. Sha y 
Seattle Architect 


N this well composed 

home, brick walled and 
slate roofed, Mr. Shay creat- 
ed adesign that is becoming 
typical of the Northwest. 
The house, outlined in bold 
relief, grows from a rugged 
landscape in harmony with 
the rocks and pines. This 
“/ contrasted with the Spanish 
~ homes shown on these 
pages demonstrates the 
se wide range in style from 
north to south in the West 





wie happened in Monterey.” 

Below, shadow-patterned walls 
enclose a patio, wood framed 
loggia, limbs of oaks all in repose. 
Father Serra might well enjoy a 
sojourn in the home at right, to walk 
in prayer along its shaded corridor Lea ae tee ee ee 
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Building a Cabin Fireplace | 


Some persons build a log cabin 

and include a fireplace. We 
built our fireplace and included a 
log cabin. 

We could not afford to hire a 
skilled stone mason. In fact, we 
did not want to spend over ten or 
fifteen dollars on the entire struc- 
ture. Then, too, we were building 
this Montana cabin for the fun in 
it, and the fireplace promised to be 
the most interesting piece of work. 
There was only one thing to do about 
it, so we shrugged our shoulders and 
started down the mountain coulee 
hunting rocks. 

Since neither of us had had any 
masonry experience, and would not 
have been able to turn out a neatly 
finished, smooth effect if we had tried, 
the logical course was to build an in- 
tentionally rustic rough looking face. 
Therefore, we chose large, irregular 
boulders with striking colors, filled in 
the interstices with odd-shaped small 
stones and sparkling pieces of “‘fool’s 
gold” ore, kept the mortar hidden, 
and the result was as pleasingly rug- 
ged and rustic appearing as could be 
desired. 

The cabin logs were already up and 
the stringers across the top. The 
fireplace came next, built before the 


ceiling or floor were placed so as to 
avoid damaging either. 

A pit about one and one-half feet 
deep was dug for the base and filled 
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By Ronald Ge Davis 


in with boulders and cement to 
form a solid foundation. For- 
tunately, a hard shale stratum 
lay beneath this and prevented 
any danger of settling which so 
often occurs on less firm ground. 

The fireplace had to be lined 
with firebrick, using fireclay mor- 
tar, as there are few rocks which 
will not crack when directly ex- 
posed to the flames of a hot fire. 
To get a smooth job on this brick- 
laying work, we built a simple 
frame of boards of the shape of 
the inside of the fireplace, con- 











Our finish- 
ed hearth 
and a dia- 
gram show- 
ing its con- 
struction 


sisting merely of two uprights with 
cross pieces nailed horizontally across 
the back. These cross pieces rose 
vertically twelve inches and then 


arched toward the throat. Against 
the three sides of this board frame 
the firebricks were laid, using fireclay 
mortar, and around the brick shell 
thus formed the rock and mortar were 
built up. 

Similarly, when forming the arched 
lintel a board support was easily built 
upon which the long vertically-set 
rocks were rested. After the mortar 
hardened, the keyed-in rocks sup- 
ported their own weight as well as 
the weight from above them. It 
would have been much easier to have 
made a plain horizontal lintel, by 
merely resting the rocks upon a heavy 
piece of iron laid across from shoulder 
to shoulder. These shoulders, or 
sides, should be not less than one and 
one-half feet wide, and preferably 
more. 

The inside walls of the fireplace 
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opening should splay inward at the 
rate of about five inches per foot of 
depth. This slanting surface throw 
the heat into the room. Thus, if th 
opening is 36 inches wide by 20 inche 
deep, the back of the fireplace wo 
be only 20 inches wide. We neglecte: 
to construct our fireplace with these 
slanting sides, and as a result it heat 
less efficiently than it should. 

The most important part of th 
fireplace lies eight inches above t 
lintel at the point where the bac 
upward arch of the fireplace ends an 
the flue begins. The throat betwee: 
the end of the arch and the fro 
of the fireplace should be not mor 
than four inches deep and the 
36-inch width of the opening. Be 
hind this throat is an exceedingh 
important shelf, or “boot,” whic 
stops the cold air draughts comi 
down the flue. These draught: 
when allowed to meet the upwa 
rising warm air, cause the fireplace 
to smoke. 

The area of the flue must be ne 
less than one-tenth the area of t 
face opening of the fireplace. Ou 
fireplace is 36 inches wide by 30 
inches high, which equals 108 
square inches, so that our roun 
flue had a diameter of 12 inches. 

This rock chimney, the flue ¢ 
which had to be absolutely smoot 
presented another problem to a 
teur stone masons. A round flu 
is best, as smoke tends to rise im |, 
spirals, but our rugged canyon rocks) 
did not lend themselves to a smoot 
round interior. But while driving o 
of town toward the mountains o 
day, we noticed an old ordinary, 
kitchen range water boiler, abov 
four feet high. 


ECURING two of these from 

junk dealer for fifty cents, we 
off the heads and slit them lengthwisé 
with a cold chisel. Then, overlappi 
the edges, we drew them up with wit 
bands to the diameter desired. Stood) 
on end, one above the other, the 
formed an ideal smooth core for o 
flue. We set them vertically with th 
aid of a plumbob (a spike and a piec@)) 
of fishline), and it took no masonr 
skill to build rock around them for 
chimney. This rock, about a foe 
deep, was brought out to form fot 
corners, and from the outside ot 
chimney gives the appearance of 
square structure of good masor 
(Further details appear on page 4$ 





Lighthouse Keeping 
Is Not Light Housekeeping 


HEN the 
editors of 
UNSET Magazine 
sked me to write a 
ttle sketch about 
ay life in light- 
ouses, I first told them that there 
yas nothing of interest to say, but 
yhen I got to thinking about our 
truggles and our good times in these 
solated places, I came to the conclu- 
ion that perhaps we do live a life far 
ifferent from those of most of you 
vyho will read these notes. 

I have lived for a number of years 
n various lighthouse stations of the 
acific. In fact, many speak of me as 
‘the lady of the islands.” My first 


Says 
Mis O7 RewB ere 


POINT VINCENTE LIGHT STATION 


“lighthouse keep- 
ing” was done on 
the Farallons, a 
group of islands 
about 30 miles out- 
side the Golden 
Gate, which on a clear day can be 
seen from the Cliff House. I re- 
member so well that trip down from 
Point Arena on the old steamer 
Seafoam. She was loaded with every 
imaginable thing from lumber to 
chickens and we looked for all the 
world like Noah’s Ark when we 
pulled up to the pier at San Fran- 
cisco. Here our household goods 
were loaded onto the lighthouse 
tender and we started for the Faral- 
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lons. When we arrived at the islands, 
I was seasick and tired and disgusted 
with life in general. As I looked out 
on that mass of peaks and rocks I 
couldn’t help wondering how we 
would live and where the children 
would play. But from the tender 
a hundred yards off shore I was see- 
ing only the rough side, for I soon 
found much to interest us. I learned 
to love the islands in the two and 
one-half years which we spent 


there. And for over a year I did 
not leave—not even to go to the 
city ! 


In telling of my life on these is- 
lands, many have asked if I did not 


flere are Mr. and Mrs. Berg and 
one of their old home towns 
this one on the Farallons. The 
photograph at top of page shows 
living quarters, tanks for water, 
and the rain shed. At left is 
another view of this island home; 
see the light tower on the hill 


Co 


I 


get lonesome. I always tell 
them that with two small 
children one is too busy to 
be lonely—even on an 
island. I did all of my own 
baking, washing, and iron- 
ing without the aid of elec- 
tricity or gas. The govern- 
ment furnishes living quar- 
ters and a stove for each 
family, also our fuel, coal, 
and oil for lamps. It was a 
problem at first to keep 
enough supplies on hand for 
we had to write to San Fran- 
cisco for our groceries. The 
tender going in would carry 
the order for the next two 
weeks. The boat came 
every two weeks with the 
groceries and mail, and boat 
day was always like a holi- 
day for us. We were up early and 
down to the dock to be on time when 
the tender arrived. 

Our greatest trouble was to keep 
fresh meat and vegetables. I raised 
chickens and ducks but there were 
times when IJ said I never wanted to 
see another chicken. We caught fish 
and abalones when the tides were 
low. We were a congenial bunch and 
all the islanders would go abalone 
hunting together. Usually we came 
home wet and tired declaring that 
we would never go again but we 
always did. 

For evening amusement, we would 
gather at the home of one of the 
keepers or at the wireless 
station and play cards or 
wind up the phonograph 
and dance. Sometimes we 
had anold-fashioned candy 
pull. On this island there 
were five wirelessoperators, 
four light keepers, three 
women, three children and 
five dogs—quite a family. 


Below, Ano Nuevo Is- 
land as seen from the 
coast. Here the Bergs 
spent three years. Pro- 
visions had to be car- 
ried in an 18-foot dory 
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When the meat supply runs low, there’s more in the sea 





In the spring we would watch the 
birds which came from the far north 
to lay their eggs and hatch their 
young. Once they began to arrive 
the air was black with bird life. The 
little whitebreasted murre came first. 
The next to arrive were the sea- 
pigeons, all making queer noises and 
showing the red in their throats. They 
seek nests far back in the rocks. Next 
to arrive were the sea-parrots. They 
are black with strong red beaks and 
two white streamers falling from the 
crown of their heads around their 
necks. Mr. Sea Gull lives on the Faral- 
lons at all seasons and is master over 
all other birds. He steals their eggs, too! 
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Altogether I have lived in 
five different stations but 
find the islands most inter- 
esting. Ourlast station before 
coming to Point Vincente 
was Ano Nuevo Island, 
about 52 miles south of San 
Francisco. To reach Ano 
Nuevo Island we drove as 
near to the shore as possible, 
then parked the car and 
hiked through the sand to 
the water’s edge where, if 
we were fortunate, an 18- 
foot dory stood waiting to 
carry us across the waves to 
the island. If the tide was 
low we might have to get 
out and walk and if it was 
running high we would be 
lucky to land without taking - 
two or three breakers over 
the side of the boat. But once we were 
on the island, everything was lovely. 


By VERY lighthouse is a signal for 
ships at sea. Every light has ne 






own characteristics, flashing its light 
at different intervals. Ships at sea read 
these flashes as a wireless operato 
reads code. If it is foggy so that 
lights cannot be seen, the fog horn is” 
started. Like the light, each fo 
horn sounds a blast at different inter. 
vals sending out its warning. There 
is never a minute in a light station 
that some man is not on watch, day: 
or night. The light is lighted at sun- 
set and put out at sunrise. When you 
are out at sea and see thesel 
lights gleaming through 
the darkness, you may like 
to send a mental greeting 
to those of us who keep 
these lights. But don’t feel 
sorry for us, for we who 
keep these lights really 
have good times in — 
isolated homes of the sea! 


TheBerg’spresent home 
—Vincente Light Sta- 
tion, Los Angeles Har- 
bor. The strange birds 
at left are murres which 
Mrs. Berg describes 








A Lath House 
Can Be Attractive 


i HE home gardener of the 


Southwest who wishes to 
row a variety of plant materials, 
ome of which require partial shade, 
thers frost protection and others 
ltered sunlight, must have a lath 
ouse. How to make that lath 
ouse a part of the garden design 
nd decoration is a problem. For 
hat reason this plan is suggested. 

Studying the accompanying 
ketch, you will note that on this 
0-foot town lot, a pergola is built 
cross the rear of the lot, extending 
or some distance up the sides. 
uch a pergola may be constructed 
vith simple masonry posts (brick, 
tone or concrete), a timber super- 
tructure sufficiently heavy to ap- 
ear in good proportion and to 
arry the load, and a covering of 
ath, slats or palm fronds properly 
djusted to give partial shade with- 
ut completely shutting out the 
unlight. The degree of shade may 
ary with the plants that are being 
rown in different portions of the 





Trees and Shrubs Used in Plan 


No. BoranicaL NaME Common NAME REMARKS 
1 Pittosporum undulatum Orange pittosporum Small Tree 
2 Pittosporum tobira Tobira Shrub (plant 4 ft, 6 in. apart) 
3. Escallonia rosea Rose escallonia Shrub (4 ft, 6 in. apart) 
4 Magnolia soulangeana Saucer magnolia Shrub (Pink flowers) 
5 Magnolia grandiflora Southern magnolia Tree (White flowers) 
6 Pinus Pinea Italian stone pine Tree 
7 Pittosporum viridiflorum Cape pittosporum Shrub (White flowers) 
8 Taxus cuspidata Japanese yew Shrub 
9 Poinsettia pulcherrima Poinsettia Shrub (Scarlet flowers) 


1o 6Ligustrum coriaceum 

11 Feijoa sellowiana 

12 Pyracantha angustifolia 

13 Quercus agrifolia 

14 Prunus campanulata 

15 Eucalyptus sideroxylon rosea 
16 Ligustrum ciliatum Privet 


Dwarf privet 
Pineapple guava 
Narrowleaf firethorn Shrub (Orange berries) 
California live oak Tree 

Taiwan cherry 
Red ironbark 


Says 
Ralph Cornell 


LOS ANGELES LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


covering. A path of stepping 
stones may be arranged along the 
center line of the pergola to permit 
inspection of plants without walk- 
ing on wet earth. The pool is fed 
from the rivulet of water originat- 
ing in the fern grotto. 

Under this lath construction are 
planted begonias, azaleas, daphne, 
gardenias, camellias, ferns, tender 
perennials, Kentia palms, and 
other semi-tender varieties. All 
soil within the pergola beds should 
be prepared to a depth of from 30 
to 36 inches, with thorough drain- 
age established. The soil should 
be light and friable with a very 
generous mixture of leaf mould or 
other well-rotted humus. Fresh 
manures should not be used. A 
sprinkling system would be helpful. 


—@> 


Shrub (White flowers) 
Shrub (Edible fruit) 


Tree (Pink flowers) 
Tree (Pink flowers) 
Shrub (White flowers) 





$< 
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PLAN FOR A PERGOLA OR LATH-HOUSE 
GARDEN — ON A FIFTY FOOT TOWN LOT 


SCALE OF FELT 


Ae 


~ 


1 -r. 
Ss ost 
ce 
ie a? 
CSS ae- 


Ko] 
Gook, HALL & Cornet 
~ LANDSCAPE AncuiTects >. 
LosAnce.es \ 
] NEELES ss 
Dy Galil 7 borull 
(ee 
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N common with drinking, garden- 

ing has one drawback: there are 
always some persons addicted to 
either who do not know when they 
have had enough. A gardener should 
always be in command of his hobby, 
never let it boss him. If he allows it 
to do so, he is likely in the end to leave 
his unnecessary taskmaster and to 
spend his future leisure in the grand- 
stand rather than in the garden. Those 
who realize the advantage of moder- 
ation will provide some time of the 
year when the garden can be left 
alone and will leave them alone. In 
colder climates the long winters sup- 
ply this break. The gardener gets an 
enforced rest, and when spring comes 
he is as ready to break out as are the 
buds, but in California and other 
warm sections where there is lots of 
winter work he must plan his own 
vacation from gardening. One way 
to do this is to make the summer gar- 
den largely of easy annuals, gay, 
colorful, profuse of bloom, resistant 
to disease, withstanding drought and 
needing little care to keep them 
flowering well from midsummer to 
late fall. 

A careful examination of seed cata- 
logues will show a 
varied possible 
choice. I do not 
expect anyone to 
accept just the 
baker’s dozen I 
have chosen to in- 
clude in my list. 
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They represent merely 
my conception of a set 
of annuals which one 
can grow and still be 
pleasantly lazy in sum- 
mer. They are also 
without exception long 
continuous bloomers, 
and between them give 
a wide color range. Some, and quite 
rightly, will substitute snapdragons 
for one of my selections. Where the 
antirrhinum rust is not prevalent they 
will be wise indeed to do so, for the 
snapdragon is most easily raised from 
seed (sown in March or thereabouts 
in flats), and at its best it is the most 
glorious summer bedding plant grown, 
such breadths of red, yellow, pink 
and all possible blends ‘in plants of 
one to three feet high being nowhere 
else so easy to obtain at such little 
cost. But sad experience with the 
rust for which we in California have 
as yet no cure impels me to leave 
snapdragons out for summer and 
rather get them going so early that 
they will flower in spring and be over 
before the dry summers which seem 
to favor the rust. Asters, again, are 
most desirable, but their compara- 
tively short season of bloom and their 
tendency to aster blight in some sea- 
sons have been counted against them. 
Clarkias and godetias are lovely but 
short season flowers, as are also an- 
nual poppies, schizanthus, and to a 
lesser degree sunflowers. California 
poppies, centaureas, calendulas, and 
many other fine 
annuals are bet- 
ter in spring than 
summer. Sweet 
peas, though 
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among the most desirable, are adil | 
numbered with those grown to their 
best with the minimum of effort. They 
deserve care and more space than we 
can now give them. Here then is my 
list, in alphabetical order for want 
of any better way to give them. 


Calliopsis (remember to distinguish 
this from coreopsis, a larger yellow 
flower which is a shortlived perennial 
has the double merits of ease and ga 
color. The general effect of a mixture 
which I like best, is maroon and gold, 
there being pure yellow, self maroo 
and a wide range of combinations 
these colors both in dwarf and tal 
strains. Of course if you want 
single form, like Tiger Star, let us sa 
for some particular effect, you Cé 
get it quite true from seed. Calliopst 
can be sown in the open ground 
April or May and usually germinates: 
so thickly that it must be thinned. It) 
also transplants easily at almost an 
size. It is fine for sowing over plant 
ings of daffodils or red and yelloy 
tulips to carry out the same color 
scheme in summer. Don’t be afraid” 
the water will hurt the bulbs beneat 
Daffodils get rain all summer i 
English and Irish gardens, and no 
where do they do better. 


Annual Chrysanthemums are ne 
choice flowers, simply colored daisies 
white, yellow, bronze, maroon, o 
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Names 12 Annuals 


(gardeners 


sometimes with rings of these colors 
around a dark center. There are also 
jouble forms far inferior in beauty. 
But they are so easy to grow, either 
sown in boxes or where they are to 
dower, and they make fine fillers as 
well as gay borders in any sunny 
lace. They don’t like shade and 
‘end to close their flowers in shady 
ocations. There are a few selected 
orms like Morning Star and Evening 
Star which are best used where a mass 
of a single color is what is wanted. 
[he effect of a mixture is bizarre 
‘ather than beautiful. 


Cosmos, which so often gets caught 
oy frost in sections colder than the 
Pacific Coast, is a sure bet for fall 
sere. Where a temporary hedge of 
all, filmy green is wanted in a hurry, 
or where high background masses of 
‘rimson, pink or white daisy-like 
Jowers are desired in late summer, 
he tall single cosmos will give these, 
‘ither from a sowing in boxes or where 
hey are to flower. Personally, I 
refer a group of a single color, and if 
could have only one would take the 
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lilac pink—that is what 
it really is, however it 
be described. The red 
forms look more spotty, 
and the white flowers 
get badly chewed up by 
the diabrotica, that hun- 
gry insect that looks 
like a green lady-bug 
but decidedly isn’t. There are also 
double and anemone types of cosmos, 
where the yellow center is replaced by 
small petals of the same color as the 
rays, and some like these or grow 
them for a change, which all gardeners 
crave. The yellow cosmos, Klondyke, 
is dwarf and very late, with com- 
paratively small flowers, and though 
interesting is less valuable in the gar- 
den than its big brothers. 


Annual Larkspurs, though rather 
trailing the perennials in popularity, 
seem to be coming into their own, in 
part perhaps because breeders have 
been improving the strains, getting 
taller, stronger and more branching 
spikes and clearer colors, especially 
in the shades of pink and salmon rose, 
where there is no competition with the 
perennials. There are dwarf strains, 
but we don’t want dumpy larkspurs, 
so choose rather the tall branching 
double ones, either in mixture, where 
all the colors seem to blend prettily, 
or in one of the separate colors, white, 
lilac, dark blue, pale pink, lustrous 
carmine being among those available. 
Larkspurs can be sown in boxes 
and transplanted, but they have 
always seemed to me to do best 
when sown in fall or very early 
spring right out in the garden. 
Their lack of basal foliage partic- 
ularly fits them for interplanting 
with spring flowering bulbs. 


See (SA wT NOR § 7 


Marigolds will always be ! 
in the autumn garden, few annuals 


lasting so late in the season. It is 
true that their pungent odor is 

pleasing to all, but their garden value 
is unquestioned, as is their ease of 
culture. Sown in spring, either in 
flats or outdoors, they will always 
thrive, even in the driest, sunniest 


places, and the long-lasting blossoms 
will continue to appear for months. 


Don’t overfeed them. The two main 
divisions are the African and the 
French marigolds. The former are 


tall—up to three feet—and robust, 
but they have a limited color range 
in their big double orange or lemon 
yellow flowers. A new variety in this 
section, called Guinea Gold, 
formal in shape and of so lovely 
color that I decided I must have it 
the first time it caught my eye. The 
second section, French marigolds, 
contains both tall and dwarf strains, 
some with single and others with 
double flowers, much smaller and 
mostly combinations of brown and 
deep yellow. Here I prefer mixtures 
for the infinite variety of color combi- 
nations and the lovely bronzes one 
finds among them. 


is less 


Nasturtiums everybody knows. Per- 
haps if they weren't so easy and so 
common we should cherish them 
more. Certainly they should endear 
themselves to the lazy gardener, as 
the seed is large, cheap, and easily 
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With 
Less Water 


MPROVE the water-holding quali- 
ties of your soil by the addition of 
humus. For this use any decayed 


vegetable matter available. 


Keep the surface of the soil covered 
with a loose mulch to retard evapora- 
tion. 


Mow the lawn often but not too close. 
Let the clippings lie where they fall to 
form a moisture-holding mulch. 


Avoid wasteful watering habits. A 
good soaking once a week is better than 
a sprinkle once a day. 


Remember, water must reach the 
plant roots to be effective. 


Don’t run the water faster than the 
soil Can absorb it. 


Water at night, and reduce loss by 
evaporation. 


Best of all, install a good sub-irrigat- 
ing system that will aerate and drain 
the soil as well. 


Limit your garden to dry-climate 
plants. 


Try some of our lovely native species 
such as: the Mariposas, Calochortus; the 
Monkey Flowers, Mimulus; The Mati- 
lija Poppy, Romneya coulteri; Romero 
Bluecurls, Trichostema lanatum; the 
Fuchsia-flowered Gooseberry, Ribes 
speciosum; San Diego Blueblossom, 
Ceanothus cyaneus; the Fremontia and 
the Christmasberry, Photinia arbuti- 


folia. 


Or choose some exotics from semi- 
arid climates, as: the Sun Roses, Heli- 
anthemums; the Noonblossoms, Mesem- 
bryanthemums; the Rockroses, Cistus; 
the Brooms, Cytisus and Genista; the 
Pomegranate; Punica granatum; the 
Carob, Ceratonia siliqua. 


All dry climate plants have extensive 
root systems which enable them to 
withstand droughts. 

—Warner Lincoln Marsh. 
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@ germinated in the open ground, de- 


manding neither rich soil nor care. 
For masses of cream, yellow, salmon 
rose, scarlet, or combinations of all 
of these, nothing is easier. For bed- 
ding use the dwarf forms, which are 
most floriferous, while for trailing 
over fences, stumps, or unsightly 
objects or places the most rampant 
growing tall type will be better. The 
cool coast gardens especially please 
them in summer. 


Petunias are next inline. For beds 
and sheets and billows (I didn’t say 
pillows) of bright, blazing summer 
color, commend me to the petunias, 
our easiest and gayest summer an- 
nual. There was a time when this 
family revelled in maddening ma- 
gentas and crude pinks, but there 
have been refining influences at work 
of late and now one can get seed 
pretty true to name and color, from 
ethereal silvery blue to fine, pure, 
deep purple blues; clear, clean and 
bright rose pinks; rich red purples, 
and, in the large flowered strains, 
many wonderful combinations due 
to the throats differing from the 
trumpets of the flowers in color. 
Taste here must decide whether a big, 
fluffy double, a gorgeous big single, 
or one of the smaller, very floriferous 
varieties is wanted. For color effect 
the latter are undoubtedly often the 
best, as anyone will grant who has 
seen the big borders of the grayish 
silvery blue so much planted in Santa 
Barbara, or the Balcony Rose or 
Balcony Blue so widely used on the 
coast. Where more compact kinds 
are wanted, choose the dwarf Rosy 
Morn or Snowball but plant them 
close enough together so that the 
plants will merge. Sow seed very 
thin in boxes early in the spring, and 
transplant to where they will bloom. 
This is far better than sowing in the 
open ground, and quite easy, as they 
germinate well and move easily. Al- 
ways give them a sunny place. 
Remember they are drought resistant 
and are good on banks and useful as 
fillers between widely spaced shrubs 
in a new garden. 


Salpiglossis, like petunias, have 
trumpet-shaped flowers, but instead 
of being dwarf and compact or 
sprawly they grow tall and erect, and 
the big bouquet of flowers is well off 
the ground. The color combinations 
are both rich and unusual—white, 
yellow, chamois, rose, crimson, blue, 
purple, maroon, often deeply lined 
with gold, is a suggestion of the extra- 
ordinary range, making it easy to 
imagine the gaiety of a big planting 
next to a white stucco house or a 
mixed bed out in the bright sunshine. 
In England salpiglossis are often 
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grown in pots in greenhouses for lat} 
winter and early spring flowering 
but here we are considering them only 
as easy summer annuals. Sow seec 
very thin in flats, and preferably 
transplant once into other flats befor: 
setting them out in a sunny place ir 
good rich soil. Though best treatec 
as annuals, they sometimes live ove | 
to flower early a second season. | 


Scabiosa, the sweet Scabious o| 
Mourning Bride, is also known as thi 
Pincushion Flower. Do not confus | 
it with Scabiosa caucasica, which is . 
somewhat temperamental perennia|| 
while the annual scabiosa is one of th | 
easiest flowers grown, often sowin;! 
and perpetuating itself, sometime 
even carrying its old plants over to || 
second season. It is a fairly tal. 
plant, from two to three feet, easih 
raised from seed sown in boxes o| 
direct in the open ground in spring! 
of pleasing garden effect but eve) 
better as a cut flower. It has a wid | 
range of colors, but the selection of | 
few distinct ones, such as the lavende 
blue, salmon rose, or cherry red is t 
be recommended rather than mixture 
which generally contain a propor 
tion of dark colors or whites of les 
attraction. 


tocks are so well known and so muc. 
grown in California for winte| 
bloom that they need little more tha 
a mention, but it should be remem 
bered that both the Cut-and-Come 
Again and the Ten Weeks stocks, » 
sown in early spring in flats an 
planted out later, will give summe 
flowers, and that these sweet-scente: 
blossoms with their many colors ar 
always appreciated. 


Verbenas are so often raised fror 
cuttings and so often carried over i 
California gardens like perennial 
that we sometimes forget that the: 
are easily treated as annuals, th 
seed being sown early in springtim 
in flats. Mixed packets will give 
planting of Dresden china coloring: 
as their range is great and they blen 
harmoniously, but they also com 
very true to color from the more ex 
pensive seed, and an occasional indi 
vidual that is off color can always b 
pulled out. Verbenas are not onl) 
good for flat bedding but thei 
recumbent character of growth adapt 
them to hillsides and banks, and thei 
capacity to resist drought once the) 
are well established is very noticeable 
You must, however, be sure to wate 
them well while they are young. 

These, with Zinnias discussed 0} 
page 60 are my choice when I ar 
lazy. With these one may have — 
rest and still maintain a gay garde 
and lots of flowers for the house in sum 
mer. Do you agree with my selections 
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Asks 


O you remember 
spring cleaning 
ime back in the old 
i1ome? How, after the 
1ouse had been closed 
1p all the winter and 
che fires had left their 
narks of soot and 
smoke, every room was 
siven a thorough 
leaning? Carpets 
vere taken up and car- 
‘ied out into the yard 
0 be beaten; the pictures were taken 
lown and the glass washed; wood- 
work was cleaned; walls wiped down; 
curtains and draperies taken down 
and renovated. Even the feather 
seds had to be hung on the line and 
ured! Every room in the house was 
urned inside out. It was an unwrit- 
en law that every article had to be 
noved out—including the occupants 
—and what an uncomfortable time it 
was for everybody. 
Times have changed. The modern 
1ouse does not indulge in this once-a- 
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Are You Planning 


A Real 


pring Cleaning 


year orgy of cleaning. The rooms are 
always clean, for the 
today is equipped with all the neces- 
sary apparatus to permit her to clean 
house and furnishings quickly, easily 
and thoroughly at all times. Well 
laid hardwood floors are waxed and 
therefore require merely an every- 
other-day dusting and a once-a-month 
polishing. The vacuum cleaner is the 
instrument employed by modern 
women for the daily dozen; it beats 
and sweeps much better than the old 
fashioned methods and in a more 
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Does your din- 
ing room com- 
pare favorably 
with this one, 
simply and 
consistently 
furnished in 
modern oak? 


hygienic way. With 
Its equipment of dust- 
ers, brushes, and pol- 


ishers almost every- 
thing can be cleaned 
SO completely that a 


spring cleaning would 


be superfluous. Then 
again, modern house 
furnishings are easier 
to clean; there are 
fewer frills, flounces, 
na tassels, table cover 
tidies and crushes. Heavily be- 


draped windows have given place to 
smartly tailored ones. Draperies are 
no longer used over the m: intelpiece, 
neither are dust collecting covers 
fashionable on any piece of furniture. 
If protection or color is needed then 
small mats and runners can be used, 
but beautiful walnut or mahogany 
table tops are exposed to \ lew, in this 
age, with a consequent light 
the cleaning task. 

Feather beds are another relic of 
the past. Modern science teaches us 


ening of 


el 





Oak has come back into high 


favor, and deservedly so. Its 
dull waxed surface and taste- 
ful carving have a powerful 
appeal for both the man and 
the woman who make a home 


that the old feather bed is unsanitary 
and therefore detrimental to health, 
and its place has been taken by a 
scientific sleeping equipment of springs 
and cotton or kapok mattress—the 
mattress even without the tufts—all 
easily cleaned and delightfully restful. 

While it may not be necessary any 
longer to pass through the agonies of 
spring cleaning in the former meaning 
of the words, yet it does behoove us 
to take stock of our household goods 
from time to time to see whether 
certain articles, having served their 
useful purpose, should be given an 
honorable discharge. 


S modern men and women we 

pride ourselves on keeping pace 
with progress. Does your home re- 
flect that progress or is it a reminder 
of days gone by? Spring is nature’s 
time of renov ation and may very well 
be a reminder for you to re- decorate 
your house both inside and out. The 
contents of your home reflect your 
character more than the architecture 
for they are the articles you have 
purchz ised as you desired them. Price 
or salesmanship may have sold them 
to you but they mz ike a true picture, 
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and your taste is judged accordingly. 

A real spring cleaning for many 
homes should be a radical elimination 
of nearly all the contents, a repaper- 
ing, painting and repairing together 
with the addition of new rugs, drap- 
eries and furniture. 

For many however, a few changes 
each spring are sufficient to keep the 
home smart and up-to-date; person- 
ally, I like the continuous renovation 
system—the frequent use of the 
vacuum cleaner instead of the annual 
stock taking! But, then, that is my 
business. 

In the event that a decision 1s made 
to buy some new articles of furniture, 
the questions naturally arise, what 
shall we keep? What shall we sell or 
give away? I could answer this ques- 
tion very quickly if I could make a 
personal visit to your home; as that 
is impossible, let me suggest some of 
the things that I tell visitors who 
come to my consultation office. 

The large davenport table should 
be taken out of the modern living 
room unless the room is exceptionally 
large. Its place is taken today by a 
number of smaller tables, known as 
occasional, coffee, end, lamp and con- 
sole tables. All these—the last ex- 
cepted—are placed alongside seating 
pleces 1n order to form attractive 
groupings, usually with the addition 
of a lamp. 

Another article to exchange is the 
overstuffed rocker or the third piece 
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of a three-piece suite. One chair may} 
match the sofa if several chairs are 
needed but it is possible to obtain 
rooms with more character and indi 
viduality by having all upholstered. 
pieces covered differently but har 
moniously. ; 

As for the living room furniture: 
look around and see what you are 
hoarding that is not serving any useful 
purpose, read again last month’s 
SUNSET article and see whether the 
backgrounds can be improved, then 
take out those monumental lamps 
with their enormous shades and 
replace them with the smaller, lower) 
and more practical ones. 


Mak persons insist on some de- 
gree of comfort and style in the 
living room but let the dining room 
go to seed. Surely a pleasantly fur- | 
nished room contributes greatly to) 
the enjoyment of the meals eaten 
therein. 
Golden oak may have been very, 
fashionable when you drove your first | 
car so proudly twenty-five years ago. 
Does your furniture recall that day? 
That car cost just as much—perhaps 
a great deal more than your dining | 
room suite—but you have purchased 
nearly a dozen cars since then and yet | 
you expect the old golden oak to) 
serve you still. It will serve, but} 
should it? Here is a room which must | 
be refurnished with one fell re del 
If your dining room boasts more de- | 























jirable furniture, perhaps a new rug 
or new draperies are necessary in order 
'o bring it up-to-date. It is well to re- 
ate the color scheme of this room 
tlosely with that of the living room if 
hese two are separated only by the 
ustomary wide arch. Frequently the 
same kind of floor covering can be 
used with different draperies for each 
oom although in small apartments or 
nouses the same material may be used 
-o advantage. Smart dining rooms may 
still display silver candlesticks, a tea or 
noffee service or odd silver articles on 
table, buffet and server, although a 
ew good things, well displayed, are in 
better taste than a profuse display of 
odds and ends. Lace runners may be 
used, neither too fussy nor too large, 
and the one on the table should paral- 
lel the sides of the table and never run 
from corner to corner. A central bowl 
on buffet or table looks well filled with 
real fruit at all times, or the table cen- 
terpiece may be a floral one. 





ICTURES are used in dining rooms 
just as much as in living rooms 
and sometimes a wall hanging or tap- 
estry panel looks well over the buffet. 
As we inspect the bedroom for pos- 
sible changes, can it be that there still 
remains the old brass bed? If it be 
true then this is the first change, and 
let it be a thorough one with springs, 
mattress and pillows, for if the bed is 
as old as that, then the whole must be 
renovated. Something was said about 


ferrwerm 


mattresses on another page; there is 
much more to say. The bed equip- 
ment is hidden from the eyes of our 
guests but what an important part it 
plays in our health and happiness. If 
I had very little money to spend on 
my bedroom furnishings I would 
spend the major part on a good spring 
and mattress. 

Bedrooms can be made so attractive 
by attention to small details: a good- 
looking bedspread, a comfortable chair 
with small table and reading lamp, 
color used discreetly in walls, rugs and 
draperies. Pastel colors are particu- 
larly good for the feminine bedroom 
and are employed to decorate the 
woodwork of the room itself as well 
as the furniture. The selection of the 
bedroom suite is largely a matter of 
personal preference. It does not even 
have to be a suite, in the sense of 
matched pieces, for the most charm- 
ing rooms I know contain a happy se- 
lection of odd pieces which have a cer- 
tain. well defined stamp of good taste 
and blend together with a feeling of 
suitability, rather than because the 
shape of the legs or the exactness of 
color establishes their relationship. | 
have seen a smile of smug satisfaction 
light up the faces of certain indi- 
viduals when I have made a statement 
of this kind in a public lecture and | 
have hastened to explain that I do not 
mean to imply that a motley collec- 
tion of fumed and golden oak, bird’s 
eye maple and odd painted pieces can 
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Garden flowers, rich in hue 
and not too fine in texture, 
may well dictate the colors 
used with the new oak furni- 


ture, equally at home in 
English orSpanish type house 


be used in one bedroom. If you have 
such a heterogeneous collection in any 
room it is due for a drastic spring 
cleaning. 

There is a wide choice 1n home fur- 
nishings this spring, as some of the old 
styles have been revived and many 
novelties introduced. Chief among 
the former is the vogue here in the 
West for Colonial and early American 
furniture with French Provincial fol- 
lowing closely in popular favor. 


HE Spanish style will always be 

in demand because of the pre 
dominance of this kind of Archi 
tecture in the Southwest but it is sur 
prising how much old English and 
simple Italian and Provincial furni- 
ture of all kinds is bought for Spanish 
homes. Much of it is closely allied in 
feeling and texture to the products of 
Spain and yet has the advantage of 


being more comfortable and more 
commodious. The former quality 
appeals to the man particularly while 
the latter recommends itself to the 


practical-minded woman who wants 
the new furniture to be useful as wel 
as decorative, a thing of beauty but a 
place for storage also. It can be both. 
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We Geta New Effect With Redwood 


In Our Basement Living Room 


HE desire inherent in most of 

us to build and decorate a 
home seldom becomes a real experi- 
ence under modern living conditions. 
We buy our homes much as we buy 
our shoes, ready made, choosing one 
with the required number of rooms 
in as desirable a locality as our 
finances will permit. It is ready 
for occupancy. Only occasionally 
does a contractor eee to the purchaser the selection 
of even the wallpaper and a few have been known to 
let the new owners say what type of fixtures they want. 

We have given in to this standardization from necessity 
and the desire remains unsatisfied. Long afterward when 
the children have grown up and left to inhabit standard- 
ized dwelling-places of their own we are still dreaming 
of the home we would like to build—our castle in Spain. 

The three photographs accompanying this article illus- 
trate an adventure we had in building a living room out 
of a basement storeroom. Paraphrasing the biblical 
verse, “The stone which the builders refused is become 
the head stone of the corner,” this room that the builders 
neglected became the center of the home. It came about 
in this way. 

Under the living room was a large cement-floored 
storeroom dimly lighted by a single window. No longer 
required by the children as a garage for doll-buggies 
and bicycles it offered possibilities for a much needed 
second living room. 

Several weeks delightfully spent in New England 
drinking in the charm of old Colonial buildings strength- 
ened the desire to possess and enjoy and live in a similar 
environment. 

Analyzing the appeal of the New England rooms we 
realized it was due to the fact that everything used was 
indigenous to the land and the life of its people. Local 
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Says 
Redfern 


T his Brief Article 
Reveals the Secret 


spirit and life of the West. 
beginning has been a port of call for the ships that sail” 
the seven seas and even its pioneer population were 
argonauts from the four corners of the world. Then, © 
too, there was our romantic inheritance from the early 
Californians who brought with them via Mexico many 
masterpieces of Spanish craftsmen, both Christian and 


Moor. 


not necessary to cover them. 
The room was then wired for wall lights, the fixtures 
selected being of wrought iron and Spanish in effect 


Ty 
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The first thing done was to bring light to the room. 
The small window was replaced by four nine-light win-— 
dows, duplicating those in the room above. 
warmth was supplied by converting the ash chute of” 
the upstairs grate into a fireplace. 
to build a second chimney which paralleled the first to 
the top of the house. 
chute were of several soft terra cotta tones and it 


HE andirons are very interesting. They were made 
from two pieces of heavy railroad rail, acetylene-cut | | 
at each end and turned up, and two holes cut in the sides ~ 
of each to give plenty of draft. 
appearance they have an economic value—they retain 
the heat from the fire long after the fire itself is ashes. 
To our minds, the most beautiful of our western woods 
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stones were used in the masonry, 
timbers from nearby forests sup- 
plied the woodwork, and much of | 
the furniture and Oriental treasures 
had been brought home by the sea- 
faring New Englanders. 

Our California room to reflect the 
charm of the old Colonial rooms 
could not be a replica of a New 
England room—it must embody the 
San Francisco from its_ 





After light, — 
To do this we had — 
Fortunately the brick of oll 


Besides their attractive i 









s redwood, usually painted when 
sed in buildings. Our treat- 


and the effect attained so beau- 
iful that it is described in detail. 
Slash-grained surfaced lumber | 
was used. A portable electric 
and drill fitted with a circular 
ire brush was used to remove 
all of the soft sap wood. This 
brought the grain of the wood 
into bold relief and made the 
redwood, which is naturally a 
soft wood, into a hardwood. A 
preparation called driftwood 
stain was then applied with a brush. This liquid looks 
ike orange juice and is really not a stain but a chemical 
that reacts upon the tannin in the wood. The chemical 
reaction results in overlaying the reddish brown natural 
color with a warm tone of gray and gives the wood a 


| ook of great age. 
| ER standing a day or more ordinary floor wax 

was applied and at the same time powdered rotten- 
stone was shaken onto the waxed surface. In about 
twenty-four hours the wood was ready to be polished. 
The electric drill was again put to service, this time 
with a bristle brush instead of the wire brush. A beau- 
tifully polished surface resulted from a minimum amount 
of work. The woodwork received this treatment before 
being nailed in place. 

The western or fireplace end of the room is an adapta- 
tion of an old Colonial kitchen. At each side of the 
fireplace instead of the ovens the cupboard compartments 
give storage for dishes and supplies, making it unneces- 
lsary to carry them from the floor above. Above the 
cupboards are four tiers of shelves which accommodate 
‘a few pieces of Wedgewood, some old copper vases, pot- 
‘tery from the mountain regions of North Carolina, and 
the top of the cupboards furnish places for flower 
arrangements, candlesticks, etc. There is an old Russian 
brass tray hung over the fireplace, and two redwood 
polychrome plaques, one of a covered wagon and the 
‘other of a Spanish galleon, contribute to the western 
‘atmosphere of the decorations. The panel just above 
the fireplace opening is hand-adzed oak. 
| The eastern end of the room is devoted to book-shelves. 
The upper shelf proved an ideal place for some fine 
Indian baskets and pottery picked up in journeyings 
from Mexico to Alaska. The doorway leads to a smaller 
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In Just Five Minutes 


ent of the wood was unusual TN five minutes you can read this 

description, study the photographs 
carefully, and have a clear mental pic- 
ture of the Redferns’ second living 
room. And it will be five minutes 
well spent, for this article will more 
than likely give you several hunches 
as to what to do with your own 
unused basement space.—The Editors 
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room treated in the same manner 
which accommodates the piano 
and leaves the larger room free 


of heavy furniture. It is a simple 
matter to take up the rug when 
the room is to be 
dancing. 

The warm neutral gray tone 
of the woodwork invites the use 
of muchcolor in rugs, upholstery, 
and flowers. We have found 
that the only discordant color is 
white. 

A few pieces of furniture were 
purchased new but for the most 
part the room was furnished with what we had on hand. 
To relieve the appearance of too much wood, as much 
fabric as possible has been introduced in chair coverings. 
The window ledge is a fine place for a few house plants 
and bowls of gay flowers which soften the wide expanse 
of glass and bring life into the room. 

Making the room was an interesting adventure and 
long before it was finished it began to exert its influence 
upon us. It is not an exaggeration to say that it has a 
friendly personality. An atmosphere of restfulness per- 
meates it and makes one forget the hurry and worry of 
everyday life. It is amusing to watch its effect upon our 
friends. Many drop in for a few minutes, but relax under 
its influence and stay for hours. In fact we find this 
room with its air of informality is the most popular room 
in the house. It is a place for work as well as play; a 
place for the family individually or collectively to relax 
and dream. It is a place to welcome our friends. We 
are glad that we had this idea of a second living room! 


used for 
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O you havea friend or relative 

who has been talking vaguely 
of bringing to life a basement or 
attic room? Show him this article 
when you have finished studying 
it. Every new friend you make for 
Sunset will help to make a bigger 
and better western magazine for 
you yourself to enjoy —T he Editors 
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“Maple Whip « 


i Soak. gelatine ee 











Boil suger and water 
L together 
Lor ten 


~ overt the gelatine 
stirring 
until 
dissolved. 
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The Kitchen 





TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Maple Whip 
(Illustrated on these pages) 

1 level tablespoonful of gelatine V4 teaspoonful of maple flavoring 

1% eupful of cold water 14 teaspoonful of salt 

11% cupfuls of brown sugar Whites of 2 eggs 

1 cupful of boiling water 1 cupful of chopped nut kernels 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 5 minutes. Boil the sugar and 

water together for 10 minutes, add the maple flavoring, and pour gradu- 
ally over the soaked gelatine, stirring until dissolved. Cool, and when 
it begins to stiffen fold in the whites of eggs, beaten stiff, and the nuts. 
Turn into a mold and chill until firm. Serve with a soft custard, made 
with the yolks of the eggs, as follows: 

1 cupful of milk 

2 egg yolks 


2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
\4 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Pinch of salt 
Scald the milk in a double boiler. Mix the egg yolks, sugar and salt, 
and beat slightly. Add the hot milk to the egg mixture, stirring to mix 
thoroughly, then return all to the double boiler and cook, stirring con- 
stantly, until the mixture coats the spoon.—G. M. C., Sheridan, Wyoming. 


Carrot-Turnip Combination 


1 bunch of carrots Half that amount of turnips 


Prepare both vegetables for boiling, and cut into small pieces. Put the 
carrots to cook in a small quantity of boiling salted water; let cook for 
about 10 minutes, then add the turnips and cook until both are tender. 
Drain, season with salt, pepper, butter or bacon fryings, and mash fine. 
This quantity of vegetables will ordinarily serve three or four persons, 
depending on appetites. The combination is a great favorite with my 
family.—Mrs. T. G., Cypress, California. 


German Coffee Bread 
1g cake of compressed yeast, dissolved 14 cupful of sugar 
in 3 tablespoonfuls of warm milk Vg teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of sealded milk 3 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 
1% cupful of shortening 1 egg, well beaten 
Vs cupful of raisins 
Put the yeast to soak in the warm milk. To the cupful of scalding 
hot milk add the butter, sugar, salt, and cinnamon, and let cool to luke- 
warm; then add the dissolved yeast cake, well-beaten egg, raisins, and 
enough flour to make a soft dough. Let rise over night. In the morning 
spread 14 to % inch thick in a dripping pan. Cover and let rise again. 
Before baking, cover with the following mixture: 
Melt 4 tablespoonfuls of butter; add 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
V6 cupful of sugar 34 cupful of chopped nuts 
Blend together and spread on dough in pan. Bake half an hour in 
a moderate oven (400 degrees). This is a very nice breadstuff for break- 
fast or for party dinners.—Miss J. P., Heppner, Oregon. 


Luscious Squash 

Cut in half and clean small Danish Table Queen squashes (allowing 
half a squash for each person) or a large Banana squash. Put into — 
each half a little hot water, salt, pepper and butter, so that the squash 
will steam and become seasoned as it bakes. The small ones will require 
about half an hour in a hot oven (400 degrees), the large ones longer; 
and of course the latter will have to be scooped out and additional season- 
ing and butter or cream added before serving. ‘The Table Queen squashes 
are ready for the table when removed from the oven. ‘These kinds of 
squash keep in the fruit room of our basement until March or April, 
when they are quite a treat——Mrs. G. J. R., Vancouver, Washington. 
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Cool «When it begins 
to stiffen aT) 












U. 8. PATENT ¢ FFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 1s paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Picnic Coffee 


Before leaving home, scald a one-gallon unbreakable thermos jug, 
letting the hot water stand in it until it is thoroughly heated. Pour out 
water, and put into the jug 1 cupful of ground coffee. Fill the thermos 
at once with boiling water, and cover tightly. By the time one reaches 
the picnic grounds the coffee will be ready, piping hot and most delicious. 
If you prefer it stronger, you may of course increase the amount of ground 
coffee; these proportions allow 1 scant tablespoonful to each cupful of 
boiling water—L. B. S., San Bernardino, California. 





Bran Upside-Down Apple Cake 


| 1 cupful of butter 4 or 5 medium-sized apples, sliced thin 
1 cupful of brown sugar 1 tablespoonful of water 


) Melt the butter in a heavy iron or aluminum skillet, or in a deep 
| square or round pan. Spread the brown sugar over the melted butter, 

then cover with the sliced apples. Sprinkle with the tablespoonful of 
| water, and let stand while you make the batter, as follows: 


2 eggs, separated 114 cupfuls of bran 
1g cupful of water 1 cupful of white flour 
1 cupful of sugar __ 224 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 14 teaspoonful of salt 


Beat the egg yolks, add half the water, and beat in the sugar and 
vanilla. Sift the flour, baking powder and salt, and mix well with the 
bran. Add half of these dry ingredients to the egg mixture, then add 
the remaining water, followed by the rest of the dry ingredients. Last 
of all, fold in the egg whites, beaten stiff. Pour this batter over the 
sugar and apples in the baking pan. Bake 50 minutes in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees), watching that the syrup does not burn. When 
baked, turn upside down at once on a large plate, spreading the caramel 
from the pan evenly over the cake. If desired, walnut meats may be 
sprinkled over the caramel. Cut in wedge-shaped pieces and serve =] 
_ with whipped cream.—Mrs. L. O. M., Gladstone, Oregon. 


Tomato Appetizer © iiss 
5 cupfuls of tomato juice 1 teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
4 teaspoonfuls of malt vinegar 15 drops of tabasco sauce 
1 tablespoonful of salt 4 teaspoonfuls of lemon juice 


Mix the ingredients together, chill thoroughly, and serve with salt 
wafers spread with cheese and toasted. A dash of paprika adds a pleas- 
ing color note.—C. H., Seattle, Washington. 





Raisin-Nut Filling 











1 cupful of sugar VY teaspoonful of salt ‘ ; 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour 1% cupfuls of boiling water one = soft 
1 cupful of raisins, chopped fine r ace = —H- 
Cook above slowly for an hour, then add: 


Cool slightly and spread between layers of devils food or white cake. 
Dates may be used if desired—Mrs. C. D. K., Concord, California. 


Southern Rabbit 

Cut rabbit in serving sized pieces or have the meat man do it for you. 
Wipe well, then sprinkle with salt and pepper, and dredge with flour. 
Next dip each piece into beaten egg,and then into sifted soft bread 
crumbs. Arrange in a well oiled baking pan and bake, uncovered, in 
a hot oven (400 degrees) for about 35 minutes, or until tender. After 
the meat has been cooking about 5 minutes, and thereafter every 5 
‘or 10 minutes, baste well, using 1 cupful of boiling water in which has 
been melted 14 cupful of butter. Serve on a hot platter. This is an 

~ excellent way of preparing rabbit—Mrs. G. J. S., Placerville, California. 


1 tablespoonful of butter 1 cupful of chopped walnut kernels 
| 
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What Every Westerner Should  — 
Know About Heating a Home 


RITING each month for 
my Sunset clients I 
feel as perhaps you do: 
last month hardware 
was the most important 
thing, prior to that 
plumbing was all im- 

portant and now heat is the all ab- 
sorbing problem. I wonder which 
really is. Your architect is in effect 
a grand “Budgeteur.” He must take 
your dollar and divide it about 60 
ways into all the component parts of 
the house. If he favors one part too 
much another suffers. There are 
those parts we see; they must be 
beautiful and correct. Then there 
are those parts we do not see; they 
must also function properly or the 
beautiful parts will disintegrate. 

Today I have a slogan: “Man must 
sleep and man must eat, but for 
bodily comfort he must have heat.” 
And I'll tell you why. When the West 
was young we were all so busy build- 
ing and pioneering, and so enthusi- 
astic about the beautiful sunshine, 
that a certain psychological heat 
developed which must have carried 
us along for many years without heat- 
ing plants! We were not warm nor 
were we comfortable before we had 
modern heating. A home to be con- 
sidered modern today must have 
either a central heating plant with 
heat piped to every room; or its equi- 
valent in some form of heat pro- 
duced by unit heaters. We will con- 
sider all heat other than heat from 
the sun or our bodies to be artificial 
heat. 

Before discussing artificial heat let 
me say that the sun 
offers the cheapest and 
most abundant and 
most healthful source of 
heat discovered to date. 
American manufactured 
plate glass or flat drawn 
sheet glass, crystal clear 
and with violet ray 
transparency, permit these God-given 
rays to bring their warmth and cura- 
tive properties into our homes. No 
home can afford to ignore the neces- 
sity for ample sunshine within. If 
modesty and vanity and esthetic con- 
siderations permitted, I believe a 
greenhouse would be the most health- 
ful to live in. Since, however, we are 
not plants and must be away from our 
homes while the sun shines, there 
must be some form of artificial heat. 
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The factors in heat which affect our 
bodies are temperature, humidity and 
air motion. Humid or moist air will 
affect the body more than dry air. 
Air in motion such as drafts, sudden 
changes or winds affect us more than 
still air and have a cooling effect. 

There are two ways of transmitting 
heat; by radiation, by which we mean 
the direct transfer of heat rays from 
a flame, a fire or luminous body; by 
convection, which is the flow of heat 
through the medium of a solid, liquid, 
air or vapor to the remote parts of 
the house. Steam radiators are mis- 


named, for they heat 
{ Fa 
—_ os bf 


largely by conduc- 
\— 


tion and convection, 






>) 
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rather than by radia- 
tion. Open fires heat 
mostly by radiation. 
When a flame or lum- 
inous body ceases to be luminous all 
radiant heat ceases at once. Solids or 
liquids absorb and conduct heat and 
having been heated will retain and 
give off heat for some time after the 
heat application has ceased, as for 
example the fireless cooker. 

Fuel must not be confused with 
heat. People often ask, “Do you 
prefer hot air or oil heating?” It is 
like saying, ‘“Where do you prefer to 
be, here or in the summer?” Fuel 
produces heat by combustion. The 
commercial fuels commonly used are: 
solids, natural coal, wood, or artificial 
coke and brickettes; liquids, oils of 
various grades; gases, natural and 
manufactured; and electricity. We 
have a wide choice of fuel and the 
selection of the proper type for a 
given installation should depend on 
availability, cost, ease and conve- 
nience and cleanliness of handling, 
first cost of plant necessary to use the 
fuel economically, and cost of opera- 
tion or cost of combustion. Cost of 
operation may include motor opera- 
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tion, gas pilots, servant 
help, etc. First cost of 
plant may include in- 
terest, depreciation on 
investment plus servic- 
ing costs. 

To select scientifically 
a fuel for a house heating nt 
plant is extremely complicated andl 
the layman had best seek council | 
from a mechanical engineer, an archi- | 
tect or a responsible, disinterested 
heating contractor. It is sufficient to 
say that most home owners place 
convenience first wherever consisten 


cost. In each type of fuel there are 
grades which are very closely com-~ 
petitive, and meritoriously so in many ~ 
ways, aside from unit cost. It is im- 
possible to make a general statement 
applicable to all conditions and 
geographical sections. 

Mechanical and automatic control 
of the use of fuel by clock, thermo- 
stat or other device will, aside from 
convenience, reduce in any system 
the cost of consumption. We call a 
hand-operated system “manually con- 
trolled;” all other methods “auto- 
matically controlled.” Automatic 
control to be satisfactory should in- 
clude, first, a primary thermostat con- 
trol for room temperature; second, a 
furnace control to protect the furnace 
from over-heating; third a burner or 
safety control to shut off the fuel and 
prevent explosion in the event of 
failure to ignite; and fourth, in the 
case of steam and water systems, 
automatic control of }} 
water supply to the boiler}: 
or low water cut off; and | 
fifth, in warm air sys- 
tems, an automatic 
humidifier. These may 
sound like a great many 
things, but they have become stand- 
ard as the result of experience and 
are included in all systems which we 
term “‘full automatic control.” 

Now that we are all burned up 
what do we do with the heat? It is 
in the basement; we would like some 
in the living room, dining room, 
kitchen and bath. Also 
some like warm halls to 
walk through to baby’s 
room, for babies notori- 
ously have no regard for 
other than their own com- 
fort. (Continued on page 47 





FIRST saw them in my neigh- 
bor’s garden—delicate, fas- 
inating plants which seemed to 
ave been carved by fairy fingers 
rom old ivory or precious jade. 
nvestigation proved that they 
ere very real plants, and that 
hey were called echeverias. Fur- 
her study revealed much inter- 
esting information. Here are my 
notes about them just as I jotted 
chem down in my: garden note- 
ook. 

Our West Coast and Mexico 
re the home of the echeveria, 
amed in honor of Atanasio Eche- 
veria, a most excellent Mexican 
botanical draftsman. Unlike the 
edums, echeverias bear the flower 
talk on one side of the center of 

he crown, the crown continuing 
(0 grow and unfold. They are 
stemless. At the base of the 
lant, around the outer edge, 
small replicas of the parent plant 
appear. By cutting and planting 
these, the varieties are most easily 
propagated. Tostart the little plants 
all that is necessary is a warm sunny 
‘ocation and a well cultivated, not too 
‘ich soil. Good cultivation of the soil 
s necessary that the small offshoot 
‘osettes will have an opportunity to 
form tiny roots and grow before all 
the stored up energy in the fleshy 
eaves is exhausted. The soil should 
se kept slightly damp until they are 
well established. 

After the plants are well rooted 
they are so hardy and easy to grow 
that they will survive almost any con- 
lition but that of excessive moisture 
ind poor drainage. To have well- 
shaped, compact rosettes, and good 
olor and quality in the blossoms the 
jlants should have a warm, sunny 
ocation and a well-drained soil of 
oose type. A clay soil should be well 
nixed with sand before planting. The 
ide of a rocky slope or an artificial 
ock garden with pockets of soil, well 
lrained, makes an ideal location for 
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Dolou Know 
Echeverias? 


Here Are My Notes 
About Them, Says 
Louise E. Delius 


succulents of all types, echeverias 
included. 

Contrary to their native condition 
they need an occasional watering dur- 


ing the summer months. They will 
survive without water but in doing so 
the plant draws on the stored-up 
energy in the fleshy leaves so that 
they dry up and become ugly and 
brown. Watering keeps the roots 
supplying nourishment and lets the 
leaves retain their shape and color, 
giving the plant a far more desirable 
appearance in the garden. 


F our echeverias, Echeveria secunda 

is probably the most common, 
having been propagated as a garden 
plant for forty years or more. When 
left to itself to spread it forms a dense 
mass of rosettes, completely covering 
the ground with bluish-green leaves 
tipped with red, slightly overcast with 
a whitish bloom. During the spring 
and summer they bear graceful stalks 
of reddish yellow blossoms, similar in 
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The camera of George El- 
wood, Los Angeles photo- 
graphic artist, has regis- 
tered the delicate beauty of 
these succulents. We call 
them echeverias. He calls 
them “dream flowers’ — 
and they are just that. 


shape to those of the Echeveria glauca. 
The Glauca, variety major, has leaves 
that are larger, rosettes that are 
looser, and flower stems that are 
longer. The line of red on the margin 
of the leaves is a little more pro 
nounced, too. It is a larger plant all 
around, and so far as I know does not 
make the dense mass of rosettes that 
cover the ground as the secunda does. 
The flower stalks are from ten 
twelve inches long, the blossoms red 
dish with yellow throats and stamens. 
The Echeveria gibbifora, variety 
metallica, is a most striking plant, 
easily distinguished by the red metal 
lic luster of the leaves. The color is 
like a combination of copper and brass 
with a texture of changeable silk. It 
is dificult to describe but I think any 
one would recognize it on seeing the 
plant as the high coloring and beaut! 
ful sheen of the leaves make it con 
spicuous even when it is not in bloom. 
The rosettes are large with long 
flower stems (Continued on page 60 
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Miss Elliott, who worked 
out these excellent directions 
for baking oranges, is head of 
the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles. Her spe- 
cial interests are in health and 
nutrition, and in experimental 
cookery; in the latter field she 
has done much excellent work 
with the various citrus fruits 








AN you recall when you first 

ate baked oranges? I can, and 
most pleasantly, too; New Year’s Day 
half a decade ago at the Hotel Sam- 
arkand, that “land of hearts’ desire” 
in Santa Barbara, California. Dinner 
with Dr. Katherine Blunt and Dr. 
Alice Blood, on tour on behalf of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, on the terrace of this beautiful 
hotel. Blue sea and bluer moun- 
tains and the balmiest of weather for 
properly impressing Eastern tourists. 
A dinner as satisfying to the palate 
as the setting for it was to the soul. 
And baked oranges the novelty! I 
always feel repaid for dining out if 
the menu provides me with just one 
new culinary idea. 

Since then I’ve baked oranges in 
many fashions—in heavy and light 
syrups, in amber and colored syrups, 
in spices and without; whole, halved, 
stuffed, quartered, and sliced; for 
long, shorter and shortest possible 
periods of time that seemed reason- 
able or otherwise, so that my speaking 





acquaintance with this novel and now 
popular adjunct to the pzece de re- 
sistance of a menu is on quite intimate 
terms and I’m sharing my friendli- 
ness with you in this article. 

The first recipe for baked oranges 
which I could find after that New 
Year’s Day dinner discouraged me a 
bit for it called for hours of baking, 
five or seven, I now forget which; and 
this failed to appeal to my sense of 
economy in both time and fuel. I yet 
find this the chief fault of many re- 
cipes which appear now and again. 
So if you, too, are interested in this 
citrus preserve, I hope you will wel- 
come the results of long experimen- 
tation to shorten time and yet to pro- 
duce a product tender enough to cut 
easily, not strong in flavor and not too 
dark in color. 

Before I present some recipes I 


Baked oranges are ever so g00d with baked ham 
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How to Bake Oranges Successfully 
ay 
Besie-s. Edigott 


\ 


want to summarize my findings 1| 

order that you may better interpre’ 

other recipes you may read and var 

the ones I shall give to suit you 

personal taste. | 
General Suggestions 

Soaking oranges over night is no} 
necessary. Slightly grating the skn| 
and boiling 30 to 40 minutes greath 
reduces the baking time and gives :| 
more tender product. 

If one has not yet acquired a tastr 
for a little of the bitter tang commoi| 
to all citrus fruits when cooked, ther| 
repeated boilings in salt water are 
necessary to remove all bitterness. 

A casserole of glass or earthenware| 
is to be preferred for baking. Lack § 
ing that, one of enamelware will do) 
In all cases have a close-fitting lid, 
since the amountof evaporation affects | 
the result. The illustration shows 
one of the interesting French pottery 
casseroles available this spring in 
many sizes. 

Basting several times, when syrup 
does not completely cover the fruit, 
is advisable; the oranges are more 
tender, however, if completely im- 
mersed in syrup. 

The longer the fruit is baked, the 
darker the color and the stronger the 
taste will be. If sufficiently par- 
boiled first, then 11% to 2 hours will be | 
just right for an amber product. If 
part corn syrup is used, the syrup) 
will not re-crystallize as it cooks down. | 
It is wise economy to bake two or] 
three times the amount needed for 
one service and to seal the surplus in | 
jars. Some recipes call for the whole 
orange baked. It is evident that the | 
syrup cannot penetrate to the inside 
in this length of time and so the pulp | 
may be bitter and too sour. For that | 
reason it is better to section or punc- | 
ture the orange, rather than to bake | 
it whole. (More recipes on page 44 | 
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‘No mystery about it,’’ Marian smiles. «I just make 
y wonderful new gas range do most of the work. 


If I want to leave in the afternoon, I slip my dishes 
) into the oven, set the heat regulator—and vanish. 


)‘Thanks to that smooth closed top, I can prepare one 
dish and keep others hot with the same burner. See, 
) {have an automatic lighter, too. 


} 


“Do you wonder I’m so enthusiastic? Why, I was 
jalmost a slave to the kitchen until John bought me this 
handsome new range.” 
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ore time for other interests in this modern gas-equipped home 


hey have no maid, but her time is her own. Tuesday, she shops; Wednesday, plays bridge; Satur- 
jay, picnics with the children—yet, what delicious, piping hot meals she serves. What is her secret? 


Thousands of home-makers echo her glowing praise. 
A good gas range brings better cooking —more leisure. 
Gas is the only fuel that gives full heat, instantly. 


With its speed, convenience and economy, with its 
colorful beauty, the modern gas range surpasses any 
other cooking device ever developed. 


See the gleaming new models at your gas company’s or 
appliance dealer’s showrooms... . Moderate first cost. 
Easy terms to fit your household budget. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RALPH YOUNG STUDIOS 


My Green and 


White Dinner 


“ce 


OOKS like you’re going to have company,” 

Nidges commented after a few peeks at the table 
I had started to set. “Kay Matthews, do you mean to 
tell me that you are wasting all your energy over a red- 
hot stove on a day like this?” ‘Nidges” is a very good 
friend of mine; she has always seemed to respect my 
ideas and judgment, but I think that for the first time in 
nine years her mind wavered as to the wisdom of such a 
decision. 

“T’m having a glorious time,” I laughed. ‘And I’m 
cool—cool as a cucumber. I’ve rested and bathed, dinner 
is almost ready, and I don’t feel as if I’ve done any work.” 
(You see, this conversation took place on a hot July day.) 
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Mrs. Richard W. Matthews 


Of Seattle Gives a Menu Which 
ts Good at Any Time of Year, 
But Particularly Appropriate for 
Celebrations of St. Patrick's Day 


“Well, I hate company,” she declared vehemently. 

“There are so many dishes and everything. . It’s 

bad enough working for Bob and me every day with- 
out adding company .. .” 

There’s a song that runs 1s along like this: “I don’t 
know where I’m going, but I’m on my way!” That’s 
probably the way all the ‘““Nidges”’ feel about house- 
Keeping. An idealistic view was given to it a few 
centuries ago, but today the view is that “housekeep- 
ing lacks kick.” 

I’m sure, however, that it would be less burden- 
some, especially company entertaining, if we were 
more like littlke Oumi and remembered that simpli- 
city should be our keynote: 


“When little Oumi of Japan 
Went shopping, pit-a-pat, 

She bought a fan of paper 
And. a little sleeping mat. 


* KK * 


“For really, don’t you think so, 
With a lily and a fan 

It’s a little overcrowded?’ 
Said Oumi of Japan.” 


That’s why my “green-and-white’ menu is my 
favorite and that of my guests. The menu repeats 
its various successes. One friend even came back for 
more. She asked me to have the same dinner so that 
her husband could sample some of the dishes! 


Green and White Menu 


Minted Pears 


Lamb or pork chop fillets Buttered peas 


Mashed potatoes Brown Gravy 
Emerald Isle Salad 
Parkerhouse Rolls Butter 
Watermelon Pickles Relish Celery 


Green and White Sherbet 
Pistachio Cream Cake 
Green and White Mints Coffee 
This amount serves six amply and costs around | 
five dollars; six at the most, depending upon the 
locality and season. I make my own salad dressing, 
can my own pears, beets, and such, so that reduces” 
the cost a little. I am supposing, however, that I 
have bought them and have included the price in my 
shopping list. Also, I am presuming that there are’ 
already in the house such staples as stale bread, 
eggs, butter, shortening, coffee, etc. Sometimes I use” 
lamb and other times, pork. 


Marketing List 


MAGAZINE 


Irean Pearse. .... ss. sse $0.30 | Small can crushed pine- 
1 bottle lime juice....... .05 apple....... (2% sa. 150 
Presi miauenert: . .. ssapeets .05 | Green and white mints... .15) 
Cream cheese (price de- 2-0z. bottle of green A 
pends upon variety).... 25 coloring... ...=+.eian 20° 
1 bunch of celery........ .10.] 2 cans’ peas). /e see 02 ae 
2 dozen Todi... .. vane .40 | 1 head lettuce........... .05 
6 good sized chops; (lamb 1 pkg. gelatine... .. «Le 
when inexpensive)..... .75 | Dried onions............ .05 
Potatoess ie a... soa .25 | 1 bottle stuffed olives . 15 
2 green peppers ......... .10 | 1 can red pimientos...... 10 
1 bottle emrelettes....... .16 | 1 head cabbage (medium), .10 
Sponge cake (home made) .35 | Salad dressing (if bought). .15 | 
1 pint heavy cream...... .40 
Salted pistachio nuts... .. 10 Total. dys s+, eee $4.8 
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LANGE THIS 


Pepe OLD LIFE 


hut which kind of bran do you need 7 


OU find a lot more things 

to do than you did in yes- 
rday’s world. But only the 
me number of hours to do 
em in. 


» the pace is fast; everything is 
ybreviated. The very food you 
t is concentrated. And when 
tural bulk is lost from your 
et, constipation—often mild, 
ten unnoticed—is almost sure 
) occur, 


it’s 9 to 1 you need Bran 


erhaps for a while you can win 
yainst nature, for a strong vital- 
y can stand a good deal. Perhaps 
yu have not felt the drag of 
isons which food wastes spread 
rough the system; your head 
ay be just as keen and your 


enthusiasm just as high as they 
have always been. 


But why try to live this tabloid life 
on a tabloid diet—when it is so 
easy to enjoy the benefits of bran? 


Nature’s food —in 
delicious form 


Nearly everybody is handicapped 
by lack of bulk food—but obvi- 
ously not everyone in the same 
degree. That’s why there are two 
Post’s cereals prepared for this 
particular purpose. 


POST'S BRAN FLAKES is a regu- > 


lator. Bran with other parts of 
wheat. It supplies the bulk food 
which most of us need; even 
those who aren’t aware of the 
fact. Bran Flakes belongs on just 


a 


about every breakfast table. It is 


Nog > s*~ les = 
oe Nae = 


oe ¥ mew eee valive foods 


on millions of them. For these 
dainty toasted amber flakes, so 
flavory and alluring, are eaten by 
more families than any other 
bran food in the world. Try 
them and you'll know why; all 
ready to eat—just add milk or 
cream, 


«if WHOLE BRAN is for stubborn 


or chronic constipation due to 
insufficient bulk in the diet. It is 
full strength bran. Just as effec- 
tiveas any fullstrength bran cereal 
but a triumph of taste. You will 
want to eat these crisp, crunchy 
little shreds “straight” from the 
package with milk or cream. Or 
sprinkled over fruit or berries. 
Two tablespoons make an effec- 
tive serving. An irresistible way 
to serve Whole Bran is in mut- 

































fins —puffy, golden morsels that 
melctin the mouth. Use the new 


recipe on the package, 


You can get Post's bran cereals 
from your grocer; and remem- 
ber, when in hotels, restaurants, 
and on trains, thac you can always 
order these delicious foods in 


individual packages. 


You know which of these two 
appetizing foods is the one 
for you. Both are products of 


General Foods Corporation. 


Constipation, due to insufficient bulk 
in the diet, should yteld to one of 
these cereals. If your case 1s abnormal, 
consult a competent physician at once 


and follow his advice. 


© 1931, G. F. Corp 
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At breakfast, merely halve Sunkist 
Grapefruit and eat. Sections lift 
right out. No bitter center core. 
Practically seedless. Serve without 
sugar or salt for average tastes. 


eee 


Here's health-with more tan g 


\ 
\ 


} 
! 

( 
| 

. 


For breakfast variety: the juice of this better grapefruit 


T is right that winter breakfasts should As an assurance of dependable quality, 
be heavier. But you must be even more look for the trademark “Sunkist’’ stamped 
liberal with the fresh fruits needed to bal- on the skin and on the tissue wrapper of 


ance the meal. grapefruit. 
Variety need be no problem, since full- FREE— New Recipe Booklet 
flavored Sunkist Grapefruit is now so Send for the new, free booklet, “Sunkist 


plentiful. Grapefruit Recipes,” telling many ways to 


Sunkist Grapefruit Juice is a tangy, serve this delicious, full-flavored fruit. 
bracing treat no family wants to miss. Contains time-saving preparation hints 
Served fresh, you are certain of its full andsection on health, including“reducing”’ 





healthfulness. And since Sunkist Grape- i 981 C.F.G.E. ; : 

; ; eueres Ree suggestions. Mail oe @1 Sunkist Grapefruit enables you to 
fruit are practically seedless, their juice is prepare sections and slices this quick 
so easily extracted that there is no need way. Pare fruit, removing all thin in- 

‘ : ; ® side membrane down to juicy pulp. 
to experiment with other kinds. t Then slice—or free sections from 
; : membrane as shown below. 

Ycu find them ideal, also, for breakfast Uu n 1 S 

halves. Merely cut in two and serve. The fy ll-flavored 


tender, juicy sections lift right out with 


the spoon. Neither sugar nor salt is needed i. rap e fr u it 


for most tastes. 
“Easier to prepare” applies as well to 
salads and desserts. Follow the illustrated SSS ae ae 


method and you have crisp segments en- | CALIFORNIA Fruir GRowERS EXCHANGE 
| Div. G-1803, Box 530, StationC [_ 
| Los Angeles, California a 





tirely free from membrane in notimeat all. 


SUNKIST 


Serve Sunkist Grapefruit often—for en- Send me Freg, the new book- 


joyment, and for the alkaline reaction of let, Sunkist Grapefruit Recipes, 





citrus fruits which helps to prevent and 





correct Acidosis—the widespread ailment The firm but tender “meat” of 
1 | aerial beatid es Sunkist Grapefruit is easily sepa- 
caused by Over-induigence in good an treet aan ae = rated from the membrane. Peel, then 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


cut with a sharp knife on either side 
City —_—__—_____— State—____. : of each membrane and remove pulp, 
section by section 


necessary but acid-forming foods such as 


eggs, meats and cereals. 























I am fortunate enough, however, to 
possess an electric refrigerator, so I 
make my own sherbet. I color half 
the sherbet green and add crushed 
pineapple to the other half. I serve 
it in green and white sherbet glasses, 
one scoop of each color, thus appeal- 
ng to the eye as well as to the palate. 
For decoration, I use white flowers 
ith green foliage in a crystal glass 
bowl or vase; tall green candles also 
add color and a dash of romance. If 
you live in a large town or city you 
can purchase the pretty little green 
sugar cubes. With the exception of 
the centerpiece, my napery is pure 
hite; the centerpiece has just a sug- 
gestion of green worked in its em- 
broidered design. The china is white 
ith a tiny flowered border. For the 
ost part, though, I am able to carry 
out the color scheme in the dishes, as 
he glassware, cake-plates, salt and 
pepper cellars are green and white.. 

Little Oumi of Japan did her shop- 
ping just a few minutes before the 
ompany arrived. I don’t wait until 
the company arrives. I start the day 
before; but when one can really enjoy 
the guests as a result of early prepa- 
ration, isn’t it worth it? Knowing 
the menu that I am going to serve, 
I am able to do everything mechan- 
ically. I order the groceries the day 
before; the meat and cream are de- 
livered the morning of the “fatal 
day.” 


HEN I have the inclination in 
| cool weather, I bake my rolls. I 
have a recipe that requires only 1% 
hours for preparation. But when I am 
lazy I buy them—excellent ones, too 
—at a nearby bakery. (I put in my 
order the day before.) The afternoon 
before, I boil the eggs, (four), and 
bake the sponge cake. The latter 
may be kept in all its pristine splen- 
dor by being wrapped in waxed paper 
and a cloth. If I have a few extra 
moments in the evening, I chop the 
vegetables for the salad and keep 
them in the refrigerator. My hus- 
band has to be at work by 8 o'clock, 
so I get up at 6:30 or 7:00, depending 
how successful I am in my struggle 
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with sleep. Around eight o’clock, I 
make the sherbet and gelatine cubes, 
clean the celery and make the sponge- 
cake if this has not been made the 
day before. I also go over the house, 
seeing that it looks its best. After 
lunch I prepare the mayonnaise, mint 
the pears and arrange the salad on 
the plates. Keeping the food in the 
refrigerator enables me to serve them 
instantly in perfect coldness and 
scintillant temptation right to the 
table. I then peel the potatoes and 
set the table. This generally takes 
my time until about 3:30. My next 
hour is spent in resting and bathing. 
Altogether it takes me around 2% 
hours to prepare the dinner, exclud- 
ing the cooking and table setting. 
I allow four hours when I bake rolls. 

As dinner is to be served at 7 
o'clock, I frost the cake at 5:00, 
start the meat cooking at 5:45, the 
potatoes at 6:15, and the coffee and 
gravy last, of course. I haven’t been 
married long enough to have a maid! 
Once in an eon I can inveigle my 
young sister into playing maid, but 
most of the time I am both hostess 
and maid. I have the dishes set out 
so that I can pop the food onto them 
at a moment’s notice. The longest 
wait is between the main course and 
dessert, but then my husband has a 
penchant for telling stories; lucky, am 
I not? The cake is already on the 
plates and it takes only three minutes 
to scoop out the sherbet. 

My menu and recipes are all very 
simple; here are three of them. 

Minted Pears: Canned pears dipped 
in lime juice, sprinkled with chopped 
mint and filled with cheese balls. 

Emerald Isle Salad: Green gelatine, 
flavored with onion juice, molded with 
chopped eggs, red pimiento, shredded 
cabbage, chopped stuffed olives; 
garnished with salad dressing and 
slices of pickled beets. 

Chop Fillets: Browned meat with 
dressing on top, garnished with green 
pepper bands. Parboil the pepper 
bands in water with a pinch of bicar- 
bonate of soda, place a band on each 
chop and fill with shredded onion 
which has been fried brown. 











Kay Matthews 


HE author of this article looks 
as though she would find it fun 


1931] 





rather than work to get a good 
dinner ready for company, doesn’t 
she? That is the attitude toward 
housekeeping that we of Sunset like 
—and it 1s evidently the attitude of 
Sunset’s women readers in general. 
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unday Night 
WAFFLES 





ee night is the waffle 
hour everywhere. You will find the 
recipe given below just a little differ- 
ent and delicious. The secret is in the 
use of Burnett’s Vanilla. It adds a 
delicate flavor that is irresistible. 


BURNETT’S WAFFLES 


2% cups pastry flour or 
24% cups bread flour 

4 tsp. baking powder 

2 tbsp. sugar 


1 tsp. salt 

3 eggs 

6 cup oil or melted shortening 
11% cups milk 

ltsp. Burnett's Vanilla 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients; 
beat the eggs and stir in the oil or melted 
shortening. Add the milk, and then the dry 
ingredients all at once. Add the vanilla. Beat 
until thoroughly mixed and bake in a hot 
waffle iron about five minutes. Serve with 
maple syrup. 


Good ingredients, good reci- 
pes, skilled cooking, correct cooking 
heat—all are wasted unless the flavor 
of the dish is pleasing. Everyone eats 
for flavor. Burnett’s Vanilla and other 
flavoring extracts are uniform in 
quality, purity and delicacy of flavor. 
That is why they are the choice of so 


many famous cooks. 


Send ten cents for ‘‘Doubly Delicious 


Desserts,” a booklet full of new recipes. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
437 D Street, Boston, Mass. 
CSTE ATS a 
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HIS WAITRESS KNOWS 
THE WAY TO HIS HEART 


Serve A-I Sauce... the savory table 








sauce that gives meat chef-like flavor that 
men smile over in their favorite eating 
places. It’s the seasoning that knowing 
waitresses always serve with meat. Just 
put a bottle on the table at home and see 
how eagerly He reaches for it. 


A-1 Sauce is marvelous as a seasoning in 
cooking, too. Write for the free booklet— 
“Twenty-five Ways to a Man’s 
Heart.” G. F. Heublein & Bro. 
Desk 91, Hartford, Conn. 


Ask for A-1 Sauce when you 
eat at hotels and restaurants 










A NEW ROOF 


REE, 


see 
page 
4] 


G WRITERS 


SONG ReQuirements) Advance Royalty Payments, 
TALKING PICTURES! New Talking-Picture Song requirements, 


etc., fully explained in our Free instruc- 
tive book. Writers of Words or Music 
for songs may submit their work for free 
examination and advice. Past ex- 
perience unnecessary. We revise, compose, 
arrange music and secure Copyrights. 
Our modern method guarantees approval. 
Write Today—Newcomer Associates. 


1676-Q Broadway, New York, N. ¥ 
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Ways of Cooking 
Western Fish 


Prizewinning Recipes in December Contest 


Fried Razor Clams 


recommend this recipe to anyone who heretofore has found fried clams 

a food on which one could chew and chew and chew and chew! To 

clean, scald live clams until the shell opens; pour off hot water and 
immediately cover with cold water. Remove from shells, cut off the neck, 
and cut the black part out of the body, using a sharp paring knife and 
being careful not to tear the clam apart. Remove gills; split down the 
front and on through the digger, leaving the back intact. Remove all 
remaining black. Be very careful not to break the thin, skin-like lining 
which holds the muscles together. Drain and lay flat. To fry, beat 
an egg, add equal quantity of milk, and salt and pepper to taste. Dip 


the dry clam in egg and milk mixture and roll in flour. Have ready a ~ 


skillet of rather deep fat (I use cooking oil) very hot; put in the clams, 
one or two at a time. 
other side. Clams fried in this manner are delicious and very tender. 


Keep the cooking oil at a high temperature (390 degrees)—Mrs. W. L. 


Bozley, South Bend, Washington. $5.00 first prize. 


Baked Barracuda or Red Salmon 


3 pounds of fish Salt and pepper 
6 slices of bacon Parsley for garnishing 
Bacon fat for browning, and flour for dipping fish 
Have one large piece cut from as near center of fish as possible. With 
a sharp paring knife remove the skin and the fins, which cut away easily. 
Wipe fish with damp cloth, and dip in flour with which the seasonings 
have been mixed. Have heavy skillet ready with bacon fat hot. Lay fish 
in skillet and brown carefully on all surfaces. On top of the fish spread 
sliced bacon and bake in a hot oven (400 degrees) for 45 minutes, being 
careful that the bacon does not burn but is crisp and brown. 
to hot platter, garnish with parsley, and serve at once. This will serve 
6 persons nicely. With mashed potatoes and a spring salad it is a 
welcome supper dish—Mrs. B. K. Kerr, Ventura, California. $1.00 


prize. 


Scalloped Olympia Oysters 


Drain 1 pint (about 200) Olympia oysters. Butter a baking dish and 
put in a layer of oysters, then a layer of cracker crumbs; sprinkle with 
salt and dot with small pieces of butter.. Repeat until all are used. 
Beat 1 egg in a cup, add milk to half-fill cup, season with salt and pepper, 
and pour over oyster pudding, adding bits of butter over the top. Bake 
for 20 minutes in a not-too-hot oven (350 degrees) in order to retain 
plumpness of oysters—NMrs. Jessie E. Ross, Portland, Oregon. $1.00 
prize. 


Abalone Chicken 


114 cupfuls of abalone meat, measured after 
grinding through food chopper 2 teaspoonfuls of salt 
2 eggs Dash of pepper 
Grind the raw abalone and mix with other ingredients. Form into 
cakes, and fry in deep hot fat (360 degrees on fat-frying thermometer) 
about 20 minutes, or until crispy and done. It is delicious!—Ruth L. 
Strahl, Whittier, California. $1.00 prize. 


11% cupfuls of cracker meal 


Shrimp Omelet 


Make a French omelet; just before turning add some diced cooked 
shrimp and then fold over. Pour over the top a light textured cream 
sauce, cover with grated cheese and slip under the broiler for a minute 
or two. Garnish with asparagus tips and serve.—Irene Stanton, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. $1.00 prize. 


When brown on one side turn and brown the ~ 


Remove — 
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“Good heavens, Polly, what a racket! 
Why don’t you get some Morton’s Salt2 
It NEVER cakes or hardens, you bnow.”’ 








Don’t put up with old-fashioned salts that 
have to be pounded into usable consistency! 
It’s needless when Morton’s Iodized Salt 
pours freely whether the weather is wet or dry. 
Too, it protects your children from simple 
goiter, with its loss of appetite, lack of vigor 
and backwardness at school. Try it soon! 


IODIZED OR PLAIN ICY Weg 


When it rains 
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Sunset Homes 


Consultation Service 
Conducted by William I. Garren, Architect 





We Renewed Our Fireplace architect, or engineer to advise you — 
what to do, for it 1s almost impossible _ 


WONDER if I may give some - to advise upon such a matter without 

help to R. H. J., Sprague, Wash- knowing whether the chimney is 
ington, who in the December copy of settling away from the house or 
SunsET Macazine asked how to re- whether the house is hanging onto the 
new a brick fireplace. In our home chimney. Apparently the house and 
we have a brick fireplace which had_ chimney are not settling similarly and 
grown faded and shabby looking. At the foundation has not been properly 
the paint shop I purchased a small designed to create an equal settle- 
quantity of Venetian powder, also ment. A brick chimney should be 
_ some tobacco brown pigment, which I strapped to a wood structure about 
| mixed with boiled linseed oil. (One every 8 feet with iron straps. The 
_has to experiment to get the desired foundation for the house should be 
color of dull brick so designed that 
shade.) I mixed all chimney and 
to a consistency of house will settle 
cream and applied alike or together. 





the mixture with | Tie | 2nd FLOOR Any estimate I 
a brush, outlining | WITH would give you 
each brick very oe Sl 1 would be a guess— 


lightly with dull 
black paint. Be- 
fore the coating 
was dry I rubbed 
carefully over the 
outlines withasoft 
cloth to take away 


sO my guess 1S 
$150. The accom- 
panying sketch 
shows the correct 
way to tie a chim- 
ney to the wood 
structure of a 








The too decided lines. house.—Architect. 
. ‘ Our results were ee 
ualit -built most satisfactory 
y oe e a aur \STFLOOR Plan Books 
ooks bright an RO : | 5 

Fen ce fresh again at a | 57°42 sie x JOISTS mt Soe 

eee cost of about dy LW house. About $4,000 

f ; twenty-five cents. ei mas is all we have to 
or every. size home | Be sure to try it at pee it pay 
And it costs no more | on some por- = tect or could we get — 
ve ee es ous substance be- =| what we eet from 

y put off iencing your home: It may fore applying the plan books?—W. L. 
not cost as much as you think. Let a_ | coating to the fire- i See WA D., Reno, Nevada. 

Cyclone representative give you the facts. place in order to CONCRETE ZN) Consultation: 

He will show you how Cyclone Fence re- | get the desired A aie aes (7 Many queries 

come in each 


turns many times its cost toyourgrounds | color,whichshould D 
in added beauty, usefulness and value. | bea dull brick red. Y, if month on this 


Cyclone Fence is “built ups quality” |—Mrs. E. S. L., SHOWING CHIMNEY problem. Stock 





—not“built down to price.” Yetitsmod- | Pomona, Calif. plans can be pur- ~ 
erate cost will Sire you. Our trained | Epiror’s Nore: FOUNDATION & TIES chased for $25 or 
men install your fence. Prompt service | —This is the true $30, some at less 
everywhere. No job too large—nojobtoo | SuNSET spirit we cost. In the long — 
small. Get our estimate before you buy | like; passing along an idea to others. run, however, you will save money by j 
fence. Phone, wire or write. Thank you, Mrs. E.S. I. of Pomona. hiring an architect. You can get full 
© ® ave SaaS architect’s services 
. ‘BE: rom the younger men in the profes- 
Gclone. ence Settling Chimney sion for as little as $240 on a $4,000 


Cyclone Erection Crewsinstall fence every- What is the best remedy for a fireplace 


: c Eee . ouse; you may sec i 
where. Phone, wire or write for information. chimney that is settling? It is on the outside h Use; YOu May Secure the service of a 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY of a stucco house, and at the present time JUNOT architect for much less. Two 
7 OAKLAND. CALIFORINIA between the house and the chimney there is hundred dollars spent in this way will 
ORE ; an open space of about an inch, in its worst ordinarily be the best investment you 
Portland, Oregon Los Angeles place. Inside the house, the tile floor of the oan make in the small house, and $200 
San Francisco Seattle fireplace is drawn away from the room floor | ; ; J 
Pacific Coast Division of quite a bit, also. I would appreciate early may be entirely absorbed 1n economies 
Bed finn Worleean a | advice from you, and if possible, an approxi- an architect will secure. If you pur- 
mate estimate.—L. E. G., Hollywood, Calif. chase stock plans, it is well to have 
SS_CUNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION Consultation: | would suggest that an architect as a consultant inspect 
Cyclone—not a “type” of fence—but fence made exclusively you call in some reliable contractor, work during construction.—Architect, 


by Cyclone Fence Company and identi fied by this trademark 
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1525 


for best letters on 


“WHY I'D BUY 


PABCO SHINGLES” 


$500 IN 


Any home owner who can write a good 


CASH FOR etter stands a good chance to win a 
JUST ONE cash prize—or a PABCO SHINGLE 
met T ER ROOF. 


You have seen PABCO Shingles on a 
neighbor's roof and have admired them, or you have read 
about them in our advertisements. Being interested in 
modernizing and beautifying your home you may have felt 
that when you needed a decorative, long-lasting, fire-resist- 
ing roof, you would specify these famous shingles. 


Here is an opportunity to tell us why you prefer PABCO 
Shingles—with a good chance of winning a prize for doing it! 


All you have to do is to write a letter telling us why you, as 
a home owner, would like to have PABCO Shingles on your 
house. For example, why you believe them to be better 
than all others, why they would improve the appearance of 
your home or make it more comfortable and lengthen its 
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FOR WESTERNERS 
SNL Y....; 







a good chance of winning a good prize—in cash, or in the 
form of a PABCO Shingle Roof for your home. 


WE WILL HELP YOU 
Read the conditions, then get complete information about 
the famous PABCO Shingle Line by visiting the local 
PABCO dealer or authorized roofer. If this is inconvenient, 
mail the coupon below, or request a representative to call. 
Entirely without obligation of any sort on your part in any 
case. eeesied our Pabco dealer or roofer will measure your 
root and give you the approximate cost of applying PABCO 
Shingles. This ead service will ave you an excellent 


idea of the low cost of a PABCO Root. 
GO TO THE PABCO DEALER OR ROOFER 


Don't delay! Start now to get the necessary information 
and official entry blank so you will have plenty of time to 
prepare your letter. Start now to win a prize! 


$1525 IN PRIZES! 


life, why they would increase its value. Or any other reasons. First prize ..-----...---. even teen teense teen nee e eee ees $500 
*Second prize. A Pabco Shingle Roof valued up to.-..--.--- 250 
*Third prize. A Pabco Shingle Roof valued up to-..----..++-: 200 
*Fourth prize. A Pabco Shingle Roof valued up to-.--....---- 175 
: P arn 
P Bra aba : *Fifth prize. A Pabco Shingle Roof valued up to...--.-.--++-- 150 
We don't want ‘fine writing,’ nor a fancy presentation  *Sixth prize. A Pabco Shingle Roof valued up to... .--.+++++>: 125 
. . 7 Seventh: prize: - 02 000s cece ccna e scence center eesssenes 50 
elaborately gotten up and tied with ribbon. SER ee ne ee ERR SY 1 a Pi 
We do want a straightforward statement of your reasons erin PFIZO 26 ooo A oy ale yk owt eaia wien a ala st yin blemie oe a . 
e 4 ; en ol ty <r c c 
for wanting a roof of PABCO Shingles, a letter that will — Eleventh to Fifteenth priteecssench $6000 .is meeemeeh els 25 
present their advantages as they appeal to'you. You stand (4) ¢.. Rule No. 9 of “iRules and Conditions of Contest" below. $1525 
STORM PROOF... FIRE RETARDANT... BEAUTIFUL 
it c i i y s t 2 eve oO es, ‘the f srize tied for will be awarded 
Read these Rules and Conditions Carefully 4- Pee acest, closes fe on eee prey 8. Te she ev nee the full prize tied for wil war 
6 . Winners will be selected as s afte ac x contesta : 
The object of this contest is to enable Western home that date as possible and will be announced 9. In cases where Pabco Shingle Roofs are awarded to contest 
owners to see and know the outstanding qualities through placards displayed in dealers’ windows ants who within the last five years have purchased Pabco 
found in Pabco Shingles and to induce them to give and through leaflets distributed by dealers and Shingles for their homes, or whose homes have roofs of a 
us their impressions as to the most appealing features application agents. ; type not suited to the use of Pabco Shingles, the cash equiva- 
of this world-famous Western product. 5. Entries must be on the official Entry Blank (ob- lent will be awarded ' 
1. Letters should give the best and most forceful ingle grote any Pabco See 
i ealer or application agent or from 1€ ara ine ae) , 
reasons why the entrant would buyPabco Shingles = Cosa panies, Inc.) and must be completely filled PagCH MUER LU Limi ULio ACLS 
SHingles and ee Pabco Shingle uh will enable out. Each entry itself must be sent by first class e 
the entrant to write a better letter, he need not ae Wee Prepair’ to fe Sete one ctor, | The Paraffine Companies, Inc. | 
i is > earn e Parafine Companies, Inc., 75 rannan : . . 
buy anything and is under no obligation. i Street, San Francisco, California. The Entry | Contest Department, sen Francisco, Calif. ae | 
2. All property JOWNETS,_ OF members of their im- Certificate (a detachable portion of the Entry Please send me Entry Blank an | information 
mediate families, in California, Oregon, Wash- Blank) must be filled out cone ey and sent to | gbout the "Why I'd buy Pabco Shingles” Con- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, the Pabco Dealer or Agent whose name appears “a lilaiaihih ea: tania Renfn 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico, are onl the reverse side'of the certificate. | test, and name of local Pabco Dealer or Roofer. | 
eligible, except employees of The Paraffine Com- 6. Each entrant gives The Parafline Companies, Inc | Name | 
panies, Inc. and its subsidiaries, and Pabco dis- the right to publish or otherwise use his or her : 
tributors, dealers, application agents, employees. entry as it sees fit. No entries will be. turne a (Adetaes 
3. Consideration will be given simplicity, brevity, 7. Judges not affliated with The Parafhne Com- 
Neatness, appearance ad compliance, with the panies, Inc., or its subsidiaries or its distributors, » Cj, and State | 
rules, but literary style, fancy language and elab- dealers or application agents, will be appointed } 
Poo se a, Ee SS ean, | a ee ee ee eee be tml | — oS. es Sees | 
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A New ZEST 
TO 


PANCAKE 


Housekeeping 


Hunches 





































SN’T it funny that we pride our- 
selves on the high degree of sani- 
tation in our homes, with our indi- 
: vidual equipment of all kinds for each 
oe member of the family—and then 
DON AMAIZO || violate all our rules by providing only 
On the Radio Every | One family drinking glass in the bath- 
Monday Night, Coast- | room? Why not get a different col- 
to-Coast Hookup over 
the Columbia System, | Ored glass for each one, and array 
them in all their glory on a small 
shelf, or put up a holder for each above 
that person’s toothbrushes? (No, that 
is not a misprint. More and more per- 
sons are discovering daily how much 
more satisfactory it is to own two 
toothbrushes and use them alter- 
nately. Itis perfectly good economy, 
too, for each brush wears more than 
twice as long as it would if used twice 
a day.) 








+k 

Have you a broiling platter? If 
you haven’t, you are missing some- 
thing that puts more fun into cooking — 
and more flavor into what is cooked. 


i: = 35 ss “Satine Fireproof platters with deep rims, 
Ei SO = aaee especially designed for use under the 
oe broiling flame, are now to be had in 
a . hops. I use mine for 
Bie @ ANCAKES of the good old kind that you Out Co es : , 
fadiece have been accustomed to eating seem like a chore ish, steaks, a pa a 
a_& E brand new kind of pancakes when you put aeticac = First heat the pierce 
Amaizo Syrup on them. “What's new?” Why, the the ae oil it well, and ean flat 

flavor, the smoothness, the rare combination of cakes of ground meat on its surface. 

richness and delicacy. That’s what! Dot the top of each cake with butter, 

and put under the flame. When well 

Hurry, whilethe pancake season lasts,and learnthenew seared, sprinkle with salt and pepper 

delight of Amaizo Syrup-spread pancakes and waffles. ie (preferably fresh ground peppers), 










turn with cake turner or wide spatula, 
and cook the other side. For slices 
of salmon, filets of sole, or other fish, 
I use butter generously on both plat- — 
ter and fish, since fish lacks fat and ) 


There is Amaizo Golden Syrup, with a rich cane 
flavor, and Amaizo Butterscotch Syrup with the 
flavor of old-fashioned butterscotch. Either is deli- 
cious on pancakes or waffles. Try each in turn and 
decide your personal preference. should have it supplied in the cooking. 
I hope you will try this excellent new 
Other Amaizo Products of Quality: platter soon. <a 

Rain coats, galoshes, and even um- 
brellas need an occasional bath in 
order to keep spick and span in rainy 
weather. First, let them dry thor- 
oughly, then brush thoroughly to re- 
move as much dust as possible. Rub 
a damp, soapy cloth over the surface 
of the rain coat, rinse with a cloth 
wrung out of clear warm water, and 
hang on a clothes hanger to dry. 
Scrub the galoshes with a brush well 


Amaizo Gloss Starch for Laundry Use 
lathered with soap, rinse with warm 
water, and dry in an airy place, not 


too close to a radiator. To clean an — 


GOLDEN SYRUP...BUTTERSCOTCH SYRUP umbrella, open it and scrub with a 


soapy brush, rinse with plenty of 
clear water, then turn it upside down 


a to dry, first wiping the ribs with a dry 
aube AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO., New York, Chicago | cloth to prevent them from rusting. 


Amaizo Crystal White Syrup 
Amaizo Salad Oil 


Amaizo Corn Starch for Puddings, 
Gravies, etc. 


— ~~ = 


is 





ym All grocers sell these syrups in cans of convenient sizes identified 
by the Amaizo name and the gingham background design. 
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Cook books have long recom- 


}) mended that the “fell,” the thin, pa- 


pery outer covering on the lamb car- 
cass, be removed before cooking. The 
Bureau of Home Economics of the 


} Department of Agriculture finds that 
| the flavor of the meat is not affected 


by the fell. Leg of lamb keeps its 
shape better if cooked with the fell, 
but shoulder, saddle, and chops are 
improved by its removal. Unless a 
roast from which the fell has been re- 
moved has been rubbed well with 
flour, it will require longer to cook 
than a piece with the fell undisturbed. 
~~ - 

Have you one of those smart new 
containers for keeping fresh vege- 
tables fresh and crisp for hours in the 
refrigerator? Just enough water clings 
to the leaves of celery, lettuce, etc., to 
keep them beautifully crisp, but no 
water should be added to the con- 
tainer itself. It is a smart idea to 
scald tomatoes, wipe them dry, and 
place them in the container a few 
hours before they are to be used. 
They may then be peeled immediately 
before using, which insures their look- 
ing as well as tasting fresh and bright. 
And by the way, these containers are 
excellent places for storing sandwiches 
that for one reason or another must be 
made some time in advance of serv- 
ime." 

* -k ok 

A clever way to serve a dessert 
frozen in the mechanical refrigerator, 
is to turn out one trayful on a chilled 
platter, then turn out the second, and 
third too, if you are using three trays, 
on top of the first. Serve at the table 
amid admiring remarks of all as- 
sembled. 

- -k ok 

From my next-door heighbor I 
have learned many things, among 
them how to make garlic toast. Cut 
French bread in thick slices, brush 
the slices with oil or melted butter, 
rub with a cut clove of garlic, and 
brown the oiled side lightly under the 
broiling flame. Serve hot. This is 
particularly good with an Italian 
supper, or with a simple vegetable 
salad. 

- - | 
_ Do you have a set of those clever 
little pans in which a mere shell of 
cake may be baked? Of course they 
are good for dozens of other uses— 
and one of my favorite uses for them 
is for strawberry shortcake! I make 
plain biscuit dough slightly richer and 
considerably softer than usual, really 
a drop batter rather than a dough. 
I oil the pans thoroughly, fill them 
three-fourths full of biscuit batter, 
and bake as usual. Turn out and 
butter generously while hot, fill with 
sweetened berries, top with whipped 
cream and an especially pretty whole 
berry, and serve at once.—G. A. C. 
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Yes, it actually cuts work in half 


F you really want to save your- 

self a lot of work, worry and 
expense just wax your floors 
with this new compound which 
is emulsified and blended by a 
new secret process—called the 
Koric Process. 


This remarkable process removes 
the objectionable features of ordi- 
nary wax and makes a super-fine 
wax compound that is creamy- 
smooth, supple and unusually 
durable. It is neither 
heavy, slow - drying 
nor sticky. 


When you use this 
new wax compound 
you'll discover, first 
of all, that in a very 
few minutes it gives 
the floor a soft, lus- 
trous beauty that 














adorns a room like gay sunlight. 


Then, as time goes on, your ad- 
miration will increase as you 
watch the rich, velvety surface 
resist heel-marks, scratches and 
wear much longer than you ever 
expected. 


Now, with less work, keep your 
floors gleaming... whether var- 
nished, shellaced, painted, waxed 
or covered with linoleum . . . and 
furniture gleaming just like new 
...Use this new pro- 
cess wax. 


Attention: There is 
only one wax pre- 
pared by the Koric 
Process, and that is 
Old English. Made by 
The A. S. Boyle Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Windsor, Ontario. 


Old English Wax 


PASTE and LIQUID 
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Lect Calumels 
Double Action show you 


what fun baking can be! 


MAGAZINE YY MARCH 





Ir you want to know the greatest joy 
of baking—the thrill of turning out one 
glorious triumph after another— 
try Calumet Baking Powder. Calumet’s 
wonderful Double-Action makes baking 
success so easy that it is to-day the larg- 
est-selling baking powder in the world! 
Calumet’s first action begins in the 
mixing bowl. It starts the leavening 
properly. Then, in the oven, the second 
action begins. It continues the leavening. 
Up! ... up! .. . it keeps raising the 
batter and holds it high and light. Cakes, 
muffins, quick breads turn out so fine and 
delicate, beautifully baked—even though 
you may not be able to regulate your 
oven temperature with utmost accuracy. 


SEE CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION— MAKE THIS TEST 


See for yourself how Calumet Baking Powder acts twice tomake your bak- 
ing better. Put two level teaspoons of Calumet into a glass, add two tea- 
spoons of water, stir rapidly five times and remove thespoon. The tiny, fine 
bubbles will rise slowly, half filling the glass. This is Calumet’s frstaction— 
the action that Calumet specially provides to take placein the mixing bowl. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped rising, stand the glass in a pan 
of hot water on the stove. In a moment, a second rising will start and con- 
tinue until the mixture reaches the top of the glass. This is Calumet’s sec- 
ond action—the action that Calumet holds in reserve to take place in the 
heat of your oven. Make this test to-day. See Calumet’s Double-Action 


which protects your baking from failure. 


All baking powders are required by law 
to be made of pure, wholesome ingredi- 
ents. But not all are alike in their action 
nor in the amount that should be used. 
And not all will give you equally fine 
results in your baking. Calumet is 
scientifically made of exactly the right 
ingredients, in exactly the right pro- 
portions to produce perfect leavening 
action—Double-Action! 

Remember to use only ove level tea- 
spoon of Calumet to each cup of sifted 
flour. This is the usual Calumet propor- 
tion and should be followed for best re- 
sults—a real economy!... Mail coupon for 
the newCalumet Baking Book. Calumet is 
a product of General Foods Corporation. 





© 1931, G. F. CORP. 





CALUMET 


The dls Acting Baking Powder 


Marion Jar 


Pie As¢ , nd me 





, 


FREE! THE NEW CALUMET BAKING BOOK ; 
ve Parker, c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan. : 


free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. : 


State 
print name and address 
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How to Bake Oranges 


(Continued from page 32) 
Baked Orange Slices, Mapled 


Note general directions given on 
page 32. 

Boil 6 orange still tender. Cutinto 
slices 4 inch thick, place in a large 
casserole or baking pan. Cover with 
a syrup made of 

2 cupfuls of sugar 

34 cupful of corn syrup 

214 cupfuls of water 

2 teaspoonfuls of maple flavoring 
Cover and bake at moderate heat 1 
to 1% hours. Place under the direct 
flame of the broiler a few minutes if 
slightly browned slices are desired. 
Maple flavoring blends particularly 
well with oranges. 


Baked Spiced Oranges 


Prepare oranges as for Mapled 
Slices. Add to the syrup one 2-inch 
piece of stick cinnamon, 12 cloves, 
and several slices of lemon rind. 
Bake as directed in first recipe. 
Adding ¥% teaspoonful of red coloring 
gives a pleasing color variation. 


Baked Stuffed Oranges 
Select small uniform sized oranges. 


Parboil till tender after lightly grating — 


the skin to break the oil cells. Par- 
boiling may take 30 to 40 minutes. 
Remove from water and with a 

sharp knife or apple corer make a 
hole almost through each orange. 
Stuff each with 1 teaspoonful of 
butter and as many raisins or pitted 
dates or candied cherries as can be 
forced in. Place in a deep baking 
dish and cover with a syrup made in 
the following proportions: 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of water 

1g cupful of corn syrup 
Bake, closely covered, 1% hours, 
basting occasionally if necessary. 

Variations: Stuff oranges with 

crushed pineapple or cocoanut or 
nuts. Just before serving whole or 
sliced baked oranges brown a marsh- 
mallow on each. 


Baked Orange Chrysanthemum 


Parboil four medium sized whole 
oranges one hour. Cut the rind back 
half way to form petals. Make a syrup 
as in Baked Orange Slices and color 
it with % teaspoonful of red coloring. 
Bake 1% hours, basting frequently. 

Baked oranges are good with ever 
so many different main dishes. With 
baked ham they make a most inter- 
esting combination, and they are 
equally good with chicken or other 
fowl, and with chops. One’s imagi- 
nation will supply plenty of oppor- 
tunities for serving these unusual 
dainties. 

The Mapled Orange ‘Slices are 
delicious with ice cream. When 








Jplanning to use them in that way it 
is well to cut the slices into small 
sections before baking. 
| Baked Orange Salad is an unusual 
ithough very simple dish to prepare. 
For a large plate of the salad to be 
lserved at the table, arrange narrow 
strips of baked orange on a bed of 
shredded and marinated lettuce. 
Center with a mound of cottage or 
‘cream cheese. Halves of small baked 
‘oranges filled with cheese make at- 
‘tractive individual salads. 


St. Patrick’s Day Ideas 
| A CLAY PIPE filled with cigar- 


ettes, real or chocolate, makes a 
clever place card if a shamrock tag 
is attached. 
| You may buy bright green cello- 

phane, now, instead of the well known 
'dark green. Place a piece beneath 
ordinary foods on a simple plate and 
a St. Patrick’s day gaiety will prevail. 

Cut out or buy small green sham- 
rocks to glue to the candles. Re- 
member green ink for writing place 
cards and invitations. 

You may buy green marshmallows 
for St. Patrick’s Day—and remember 
_ the green sugar lumps for your table. 

Pistachio and lime are as suitable 
flavors for green coloring as is mint. 

Three emrelettes, placed shamrock- 
wise, make a pretty garnish. With 
them, use a parsley stem. 

Canned pears, let stand overnight 
in their juice, which has been colored 
green and flavored with mint, are 
delicious. 

___ A potato animal for a place card 
is a suitable source of fun for St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

You may buy tiny potatoes of 
marzipan (almond paste) which are 
as delicious as they are clever. 

It is smart to tint mayonnaise, 
_ butter, or Philadelphia cream cheese 
a pale green for Irish menus. 

A March 17th picnic in our western 
land of early green spring is great. 
You may buy picnic paper dishes in 
pale green now. 

Notify your baker a day in advance 
and he will gladly bake green bread 
for your St. Patrick’s sandwiches. 
Such a sandwich is a dream of old 
Erin indeed, especially when filled 
with cream cheese and green peppers. 

Green oilcloth cut shamrock shape 
makes clever place doilies for St. 
Patrick’s day entertaining. 

Tiny biscuits placed to simulate 
leaves of a shamrock on the baking 
pan will cling together when served 
if the touching sides are dampened 
with milk and pressed together a bit. 

A giddy green tarlatan, tulle, net 
or glassine cloth over jade green 
rayon satin, over which are scattered 
silver shamrocks makes a delightful 
table cover—Doris Hudson Moss. 


i 
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“Listen to it crackle, brother!” 


REALLY, part of the fun of eating Kellogg’s Rice Krispies is 
listening for the snap, pop and crackle as each toasted rice 
bubble meets milk or cream. You couldn’t serve a more 
fascinating cereal for the children. 


And how good for everybody at breakfast! That crunchy 
nut-toasted rice flavor makes appetites pick up. 


Rice Krispies are nourishing—yet so easy to digest. Ideal 
for nursery suppers. You'll welcome a bowlful for lunch, 
served with fresh or canned fruits or sweetened with honey. 


And there’s cooking. Use Rice Krispies in place of nut- 
meats in candies, macaroons, desserts. Sprinkle into soups in 
place of croutons. 

Order a red-and-green package your next visit to the 
grocer. Served by hotels, restaurants, dining-cars. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. The only cereal so crisp it actually 


° ! 
crackles! aie 
You'll enjoy Kellogg’s Slumber Music, broadcast over w1z and associated 
stations of the N. B.C. every Sunday evening at 10.30 E.S.T. Also Krt 

Los Angeles, komo Seattle at 10.00, and Koa Denver at 10.30. 


RICE 
KRISPIES 


READY TO EAT 
HELP YOURSELF To 


RICE 


KELLOGG ae 
em RIS PIES tn ea 
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Insull Utility Investments, 


Inc. 


Corporation Securities Co. 


of Chicago 


ie investments of 


Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago, are almost exclu- 
sivelyin public utility companies 
in whose direction they have 
direct, intimate and authorita- 
tive participation. 

This relationship is doubly 
advantageous. The very existence 
of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities 
Co. of Chicago, by the extent 
of theirinvestmentsand through 
personalities, gives strength to 
the operating and financing 
companies whose securities are 
held, by assuring continuity of 
well-learned and well-tested 
practices and policies, and com- 
petent and experienced manage- 
ment in such companies; also, 
the interests of Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corpora- 
tion Securities Co. of Chicago, 
are represented and safeguarded 
through their participation in 
the direction of the companies 
whose securities they hold. 


Securities of Commonwealth 
Edison Company (Chicago), The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company (Chicago), Public 
Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Middle West Utilities 
Company, and Midland United 
Company, constitute directly or 
indirectly more than 90 per cent 
of the holdings of Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corpor- 
ation Securities Co. of Chicago. 


Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago are listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange and traded in on the 
New York Curb. Booklet S4, 
describing these companies, and 
companies whose securities they hold, 
will be sent on request. 


Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc. 


Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago 


72 West Adams St., Chicago, IIL. 
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Home 
Decorating Ideas 


HAVE found bias tape, in both 

silk and cotton, one of my greatest 
helps in redecorating our little home. 

My husband’s most comfortable 
chair was badly faded and worn, but 
now it is the smartest looking piece in 
our living-room. Since our house is 
“cottagey” rather than formal, with 
denim-upholstered davenport in dull 
green, and cretonne draperies, in 
which green and rosy red predomi- 
nate, I selected a soft green cotton rep 
to use for a slip cover for the chair. 
The seams were pinned on the right 
side, basted, stitched, then trimmed 
to even width—not too narrow, for 
that would cause the seams to pull out 
later. These raw seams were then 
covered with half-inch wide bias tape 
in black percale, stitched tight, using 
the sewing machine. One seam at the 
back of the chair was left open and 
supplied with stout snaps. 

Our kitchen and breakfast room 
windows are beautiful now, too, in 
their crisp new curtains of creamy 
yellow organdie, with three rows of 
double fold bias tape stitched flat to 
form a decoration along the sides and 
ends, which are hemmed. One row of 
tape is rose color, one blue, and one 
lavender. 

I use the binder attachment on my 
electric sewing machine always in 
sewing bias tape. Here are the direc- 
tions that I follow: First, fold the end 
of the tape and cut toa point. Insert 
the pointed end of the tape in the slot 
on the right side of the binder, then, 
using the point of a stiletto or a pin on 
the inside of the scroll, push the end 
of the tape through the scroll. Lower 
the presser foot bar and stitch a short 
distance to make sure that the tape is 
threaded through the scroll evenly 
and that the binder is adjusted to 
bring the stitching near enough to 
the edge for satisfactory appearance 
Hold the tape in position with the 
right hand, guiding it through the 
slot evenly and without stretching. 
Insert the raw edge of the material to 
be bound between the lips of the scroll 
at the left, making sure that the ma- 
terial is smooth but with a full seam’s 
width enclosed. 

Whenever rows of double fold bias 
tape are desired for decoration, as in 
the case of the curtains mentioned 


above, use half-inch tape in the 
binder, place the material to be 
decorated under the binder, lower 


the present foot and stitch. Guide 


the line to be decorated as it goes 
under the binder. The tape will be 
folded and the two turned-in edges 
will be stitched to the material, all in 


one operation.—M. M. M., Oregon. 
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--a tempting 
at less than 10c¢ a serving 


GRAND PRIZE 





CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! & 

At all drug, shoe and dept. stores. 


Zino-pads 













BRAND 
Chicken & Egg 
Noodles 


Composed of pure egg nocdles, 
25% tender chicken meat, chick- 
en broth. 

Always correct, yet pleasantly 
economical. Try it today - your 
guests will be pleased. For free 
recipe booklet, address Washing- 
ton Co-Operative Egg & Poultry 
Ass'n, Seattle. 


dinner dish 


C TEST 


for 


WESTERNERS 
only 





Why Suffer with 
Skin Troubles when 


Cuticura 


Quickly Heals 


Price 25c. each. a le free. Address: 
“Quticura,” Dept. 6B, Malden, Mass, 












DE! Scholl's 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 


Home Heating 


(Continued from page 30) 


We can transfer, conduct or con- 
vect heat from the basement or fur- 
nace to the rooms by several means. 
First let us consider its transfer by 
means of air. Warm air systems with 
an inside warm air return are more 
economical on fuel than those with 
an outside cold air supply exclusively. 
_ Where inside returns are used some 
attention should be given to the ad- 
mittance of fresh air into the house. 
This usually comes through the 
cracks that are not weatherstripped 
and through open doors or windows 
or through walls, all of which are 
slightly porous. In the use of warm 
air systems do not expect air to travel 

~ more than 20 feet horizontally with- 
out the aid of a fan. Do not expect 
warm air to travel down hill. Base- 
ment warm air pipes should pitch 
upward from the furnace, should be 
fitted with dampers and they should be 
well insulated. As to size of furnaces, 
do not expect a candle in a tomate can 
to generate sufficient heat for a house. 
When in doubt consult an expert on 
this type of heating. 

A second method of heat transfer 
is by hot water which like air, due to 
changes in density, will when heated 
rise and circulate through a system of 
radiators in the house and return as it 
cools. Except under ideal conditions 
of installation it is always advisable 
to use a pump to aid the circulation 
of the water. 

_ The third element in heat transfer 
is the vapor or steam system based on 
the same physical principle men- 
tioned. The proper operation of any 
heat transfer system depends on the 
proper sized furnace, well constructed 
and designed for the type of fuel it is 
to use, and upon the proper propor- 
tioning of all the supply pipes or 
ducts, and the proper size and loca- 
tion of registers or radiators; these, 
together with good valves and me- 
chanical devices and proper insula- 
tion against heat losses. The system 
selected is often determined by cost. 
The pipeless furnace is practical 





i} 
i 
(| 
| 
i 


Ttis’ a good idea ~ 


to make a cover of glazed chintz or 
pretty oilcloth, to protect the elec- 
tric heater from dust and dampness 
when it is not 
in use. The 
family type- 
writer, too, 
may have a 
cover of this 
kind. 
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ELECTRICITY costs so little IN CALIFORNIA" 










C RESPONSIBLE 
HELPFULNESS | 


— £2 BEF 


a 


To Help Plan 


your home to meet 


Tomorrow’s Electrical Needs 


In California, the Electrical Industry maintains 
an established advisory board of electrical experts 
whose responsibility is to anticipate the electrical 
needs of the home for the next five—ten—fifteen 


years. 


This Bureau of electrical men has the 


trend of the industry at its finger-tips, and its 
services are available without obligation to every- 
body desirous of equipping their homes with 
wiring facilities adequate to efficiently serve them 
for many years hence. 


You should communicate with the Electrical 
Bureau so they may advise you as to the modern, 
approved “Red Seal” standard wiring specifica- 
tions which apply to 


eee 


. installing an electrical range 
. . installing electrical heating 
. installing electrical water-heating 
. economical operation of the electrical 


. building a dwelling 


improving your present dwelling 


refrigerator, washing machine, or 
other labor-saving devices. 


Pacific Coast 


ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the Industry 
as an advisory bureau to impartially serve all users of electricity. 


<n 
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“LT Knew You’d 
Be Surprised 


eSaid Margaret's Mother. 


g’’ 
@ 


@Why... I've never been so surprised in all my life,” answered Margaret 
as she gazed on the soft, luxurious rug at her feet. “Wherever did it 


come from?” 


“That’s a secret,” replied her Mother fondly, 
“but first you must tell me if you like it.” 


“Like it!” said Margaret gaily, “I never 
would have dreamed a rug could do so much 
for any room. The more [I look at it, the 
more I think it must have been made to go 
with my mahogany.” 

“You’ve almost guessed the secret,” smiled 
her Mother. 


“As for the colors... . and the pattern,” con- 
tinued Margaret, still lost in admiration, 
“they add just the right note of warmth and 
dignity! However did you find a rug that 
completes so perfectly the decorative scheme 
J had in mind.” 


“Tt’s a long story,” began her Mother. . “Of 
course I knew that like every other bride, 
you wanted the rugs in your first home to be 
as charming and correct as possible. That 
was why I made it my business to look at a 
selection of Whittall rugs. I’ve been buying 
them for years, but never realized there were 
so many new facts to be learned.” 

“Yes, yes, go on,” interrupted Margaret, 
anxiously. 

“JT discovered that there is a Whittall rug 
to suit every kind of furniture . . . and blend 
with any decorative scheme. I told the 
salesman about your old Sheraton desk . . . 
and how you'd built your whole living 


room around that one piece of furniture.” 
“What did he say?”’ queried Margaret. 
“He suggested a Whittall Anglo-Persian im- 


mediately, because the soft mysterious colors | 


in the background emphasized so well the 


richness of the mahogany. Then the patterns | 


are appropriate, too. Many of them are 


reproduced from antique, Persian rugs. Just © 


notice the motifs of Persian symbols in this 
particular rug. Don’t you see how they 
reflect the true beauty of the wood in your 
beloved desk . . . and chairs?” 

“No wonder the combination is so success- 
ful,” sighed Margaret admiringly. 

“Then he showed me some of their new 
lustre rugs, just as soft and sflky as anything 
you could ever imagine...” 

“But I want to know more about this rug,” 
insisted Margaret, “and how it happened to 
get here. Why Harry will never recognize 
this room . . . it’s so improved.” 

“He’s apt to recognize the rug,’’ answered 
her Mother, “because he helped to pick it 
out. You see your Father and I have been 
thinking about a wedding present for you 
and have decided—” 

“To give me this Anglo-Persian?” cried 
Margaret happily. 

“Of course,” laughed her Mother, “didn’t 
I tell you this was going to be a story with a 
sappy ending?” 


& MarGaret’s first Whittall rug has been correctly styled to suit her new mahogany. We're sure 
she won't be satisfied until her home has many more. Offered for her selection will be rare old de- 
signs in the famous Anglo-Persian quality or authentic Oriental reproductions in the new lustre 
finish. No matter which ones she chooses she’s bound to be right . . . because Whittall rugs are 


styled to cooperate with any decorative scheme . 


Note: 


. period of furniture . . . or type of wood. 


This is the first story of a series about 


Margaret... her new home...and her rugs. 





WHITTALL RUGS 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, LTD., WORCESTER, MASS. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLO-PERSIAN QUALITY 
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where the house is very compact in 
plan and where all rooms open out 
onto the central heated space. 

Where heating accompanied by 
ventilation is desired in very warm 
climates the combined warm air and 
fan system may in the summer be 
used to circulate or create air motion 
and thereby cooling. 

One cannot give too much atten- 
tion to insulation. The heating plant 
can be only as efficient as the con- 
tainer into which it discharges. In- 
sulation is the companion of good 
heating. Insulation includes proper 
wall, floor and roof construction. En- 
closed air spaces are the best insula- 
tors and this is basically the prin- 
ciple of all insulating wools, felts, 
fibre boards, cellular products, cork 
and magnesia, gypsum and sawdust. 
All have their proper use and their 
varying costs. 


Cracks around windows cause the 


greatest leakage. It is estimated that 
one lineal foot of crack around a 
window will permit to escape the 
heat from 0.12 square feet of tail 
tion area; theoretically, weatherstrip- 
ping at 30 cents per foot will save 
$1.06 in excess plant requirement. All 
heating systems must be designed to 
take into account, in addition to 
warming the air volume of the house, 
the excess factor of wall and roof 
absorption, the window or glass loss, 
the crack and leakage loss, and the 
wind exposure loss. 

As contrasted to central heating 
there is the vast field of unit or de- 
centralized heating with individual 
heaters in the various rooms. This 
method which eliminates the base- 
ment and furnace is sometimes cheaper 
to install, but if maintained to warm 
the entire house to a temperature 
similar to that obtained by a central 
plant, the unit system may be more 
costly to operate. Unit systems give 
quick responsive heat to a restricted 
area. 


have said very little about heat- 
ing, other than basic first principles 
which will serve as a guide to an 


understanding of this most important - 


function of the home—to provide 
warmth. And last but by no means 
least let us here again give expression 
to one of our uppermost desires in the 
American home, the hearth or fire- 
place. I am sorry for those who are 
forced to dwell in houses with- 
out fireplaces. Many new types of 
fireplaces are on the market that cir- 
culate heated air around the back of 
the fire and out to the room. In the 
fire, however, is a warmth that tran- 
scends heat, that brings one’s friends 
and family closer together, removing 
one from the day’s material things 
toward the finer spiritual sensibilities. 
Around the hearth the home lives 
and comes into its own. 


it 
it 
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The Cabin Fireplace 


(Continued from page 16) 


This chimney was erected to a height 
three feet above the highest ridge of 
the cabin, to insure drawing. 

The floor of the fireplace, composed 
of fireclay, was set three inches below 
the cabin floor level to hold ashes. 
A great slab of dark red, ripple- 
surfaced shale was found along the 
bank of the nearby creek and lugged 
up to the cabin where it was laid 
before the fireplace. With its corners 
squared off with concrete, it forms a 
beautiful hearthstone. 

Two long thin fingers of gray 
granite were stuck out from the rock 
face just above the arch. Upon these 
a half-log, peeled, oiled and polished 
to a shining mottled brown, was laid 
to form a rustic mantel. 

Our job was done. 

But would the fireplace draw? That 
was the all-important question—not 
whether it looked attractive—and we 
couldn’t wait to find out. Somebody 
built a smudge in a pail and held it in 
the opening above the still-wet mor- 
tar. Running outside we held our 
_ breath, every eye glued upon the top 
of the chimney. We had labored 
every weekend for months on this 
mass of rock. Would we be miserable 
or comfortable in our log cabin? Sud- 
denly a great cloud of pitch-black 
smoke burst from the opening, liter- 
ally kicking itself out, and_ boiled 
upward between the pines. 

“She drew!” 





Chimneys 
© 


Chimneys can be such friendly things! 
They stand like sentinels 

Telling if folks are home or not— 

A chimney always tells! 


When wood smoke drifts down winter 
lanes 


And I see the bluish haze 
That curls from a wide chimney-piece 
Up where the March wind plays— 


I never mind the slanting rain 
As I unlatch your gate, 


With a breath of wood smoke meeting 
me 


And the glow from a log-filled grate! 


—Cristel Hastings, 
Mill Valley, California. 
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ELEPHANTS 


° 2 
tramping across my rugs? 






> GENUINE Oxite 


Rug Cushion now 





bears the name im- 





No, not actual elephants— but if they did tramp 
through your house, you could see how their crushing weight 
would destroy your rugs. Yet you and your family pound- 
pound-pound across your floor coverings, each footstep a 
hammer blow with the weight of the body behind it — grinding 
the fabric against the floor! 

Science has perfected Ozite Rug Cushion —a shock ab- 
sorber for rugs that defies even the tramp of elephants. Ozite 
cushions the fabric... eliminates wear... doubles the life of 
your rugs. At the same time, Ozite gives any rug the rich soft- 
ness of an “‘oriental.’’ Lay your present rugs over Ozite. Enjoy 


today the luxury and economy eB 


that Ozite brings to your home. 
RUG CUSHION 


pressed on the face 
of the fabric! For 
your own protec- 







tion, be sure you 





look for the name. 





GUARANTEE 


Ozite is sold under an 
iron-clad guarantee. It 
will give you a lifetime 
of satisfactory service. 


Ozite is a cushion of felted hair, like a 

thin hair mattress. Never wears out... 

always stays soft. Mothproof. OZON- 

IZED. Made in all sizes. Requires no 

fastening. Buy it wherever rugs are sold. 
Pat. Sept. 9, 1924 


CLINTON CARPET CO., 120 East 8th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. American Hair and Felt Co., Mfrs SM 331 . , 
Please send me your free booklet, “Facts You Should Know About the Care of Rugs and Carpets,” including 
information on stain removal. Also, small sample of Ozite. 


Address cctmttvia stokes 





Rare blossoms adorn her 


Have you seen 


He AW SS Be 


when the Islands 
are in bloom? 


Spring tours as low as 


$293 -50 


Such lavish beauty—such gorgeous 
color! Not hidden away, but scat- 
tered prodigally for you to enjoy. 
Every corner of Hawaii is radiant 
with blossoms in springtime. It is 
the season of pageants and festivals 
and glorious good times at Waikiki. 


Right now, flame trees are begin- 
ning to dress Honolulu’s streets in 
earnival garb. Hibiscus and jaca- 
randa, bauhinia pink and bauhinia 
purple, the royal poinciana and the 
African tulip tree—all are taking 
on their brightest hues. 


This year you have a special op- 
portunity to see Hawaii in Spring— 
on a Matson or Lassco tour from 
either San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
You can have a wonderful sea voy- 
age, spend a full week in Hawaii, 
visit two islands and Kilauea Vol- 
cano, and return to California for 
as little as $293.50. 

Longer tours, 
travel agency, or: 


too—ask your 


Matson Eine 
(Address Dept. S-313) 

San Francisco 215 Market St. 

271 Pine St 

Seattle . - 814 Second Ave. 


fs ~ 

ZEassco Line 
(Address Dept, S-313) 

- 7305. Broadway 

- 213 KE. Broadway 

119 W. Ocean Ave. 


Portland 


Los Angeles . 
San Diego. 
Long Beach .« 
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SUNSET 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


F you are going east, west, around 
the world or on a short vacation 
Tell us 
just what your problems are and we 
All 
inquiries received are answered by 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 


Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


trip, write us for information. 


will do all we can to help you. 


mail. 


(rack trains, soaring planes, 


and floating palaces all compel 
us to follow the modern trend of 
travel. How typical of Americans, 
and how very modern, to be an 
“American Abroad!” We are daily 
becoming more interested in our 
foreign neighbors, and are feeling 
more than ever the urge to travel. 
Steamship companies with their far- 
flung lines and every possible service 
invite you to explore the nooks and 
corners of the Old World. They will 
arrange your itinerary, plan excur- 
sions, and suggest points of interest, 
in addition to giving you the kind of 
voyage that you will enjoy in mem- 
ory’s pages for all time. So, board 
a steamer, a motorship, or a freighter, 
point your nose east or west, north or 
south and set sail for foreign ports. 
Here is one of the letters from sea- 
going SUNSET readers that prompted 
the above burst of rhetoric: 


Travel Editor: 

All my life I have wanted to go around the 
world. Now that the opportunity has come, 
I am faced with the problem of time. I 
will have just three months in which to 
make the trip. Can I do it? What is the 
shortest time in which I can sail around the 
world and yet see all these enchanting 
places I’ve read so much about?—Mrs. 
L. M., Medford, Oregon. 

In this day, nothing is impossible! 
And so your wish is granted—around 
the world in 86 days, the time allotted 
and a few days to spare. In order 
to save time, however, your return 
journey from New York to Medford, 
will be made by train rather than 
through the Panama Canal. 


From San Francisco, you sail west- 
ward on your round-the-world tour. 
Six days, or 2,090 miles, from San 
Francisco le the Hawaiian Islands, 
with Honolulu your first port of call. 
You will want to get acquainted with 
the world-famous Waikiki Beach, 
watch the moon ascend over western 
waters, and take the numerous side 
scheduled before your liner 
leaves for Japan and countries be- 
yond. (Read, if you have not al- 
ready done so, “Beyond the Blue 


LO3 7%] 























LA $ K A—sajene Northland! 


Vacation under the spell of Alaska’s mountains, 
fiords and forests this summer. Thrill to the charm 
of quaint Russian villages—to the mystery of time- 
worn totems and Indian legend. Swift, hospitable 
Alaska Line ships cruise up the sheltered Inside 
Passage unfolding endless scenic splendor—then 
out to Westward past Columbia Glacier, towering 
Mt. McKinley. Luxurious travel at such reasonable 
cost! Seven cruises and tours from 10 to 37 days. 

WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET, “ALASKA” 

















ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Pier 2 - Room 108 - Seattle, Washington 
or contact your nearest ticket or tourist agency 
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South Carolina Ave. at the Boardwa ; 


ATLANTIC CITY'S NEWEST 
Centrally Located Fireproof Hotel 
Overlooking the Ocean 


220 ROOMS Sith the last word 


in hotel equipment 
Salt Water Baths Solarium 
Ocean Deck Bathing from Hotel 
American UP 
Pen ge 
Fireproof Garage Attached 
R. B. Ludy, M. D. 





EASY MONEY! 


for an easy 
way to get 
ee 

see page 41 






BOYS and GIRLS 


Earn Money and Prizes 


The SUNSET HUSTLER CL’ B has a dandy 
new prize catalogue that , interest “live 
wire’’ boys and girls fror 
Here’s a fine chance tc 


.o 14 years of age. 
tart up a little busi- 
ness of your own, and earn money and win 
prizes each month. 


For full details write to 


SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB 


1045 Sansome Street San Francisco 



























of the Riviera, 
_ Leaving Marseilles, passing through 
_ the waters of the Mediterranean, and 
the Straits of Gibraltar, your liner 
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Sunset Travel Service 
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Horizon Lies Picturesque Japan,” 
which appeared in the February, 
1931, issue of SUNSET.) 

China greets you as you arrive in 
Shanghai, the commercial capital of 
that country. It is located on the 
Whang-Poo, and along its docks one 
will find junks, lorchas, sampans, cargo 
boats, and ocean liners. Hong Kong, 


off the coast of Southern China, 
boasts Macao, the Monte Carlo of 


the Orient, and picturesque Canton. 


Your liner sails next to Manila, the 


capital of the Philippine archipelago, 
with its American section, Spanish 
district,and native quarter; then on to 
Singapore (the very name fascinates) 
in the Straits Settlement. From Pe- 
nang, with its Botanical Gardens 
and unique temples, your route leads 
to Colombo on the Island of Ceylon. 
Here you will want to have the thrill 
of riding on an elephant. 

Across the Indian Ocean and up 
the Red Sea your liner proceeds, 
dropping anchor off Suez. On the 
evening of the same day you reach 
Port Said. After touching at Alex- 
andria, you cross the Mediterranean 
on the way to Southern Europe, and 


_ arrive in the Bay of Naples. Next on 
_ your route lies Genoa, the chief sea- 


port in Italy. 

Nearing the end of your journey, 
Marseilles, the gate of the East and 
welcomes you. 


heads across the Atlantic Ocean to 
New York—native soil—and home! 


» From New York to Medford by train, 


and your globe circling has been 
completed in 86 days. 

An interesting booklet on this 
round-the-world trip has been sent 
to you, together with the Clothing 
List for Round-the-World Travelers 
for which you asked. 

In order to know more of the 
history of the places you are to 
visit, we suggest that you secure a 
copy of “Marble’s Guide” (Harper, 
$5.00). This is a comprehensive 
and interesting book on foreign travel. 


When painting By 
wooden rings for 

curtain poles, to 
use safety pins to 
hold the ring and 
to hang them ona 
tightly - stretched 
cord to dry. (See 
newspaper spread 
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Cruise the WoRLD’s SMOOTHEST WATERWAY 
thru the CALIFORNIA of 






— 


TheTrip of ESS 
a Thousand Thrills! 


Berorz making plans for your vacation this summer, drop into, 
or write, any of the below listed offices and ask for a copy of our 
beautiful, profusely illustrated booklet, “Cruising the World's 
Smoothest Waterway.” 

Here is presented, in word and picture, an accurate story of this 
mighty and marvelous wonderland which has been so greatly 
maligned by romancing novelists and sensation-seeking motion 
picture directors. Analyze, for yourself, the true nature of the 
greatest part of this empire. . .realize something of its actual beauties 
and God-given wonders. ..contrast the facts with what you have 
been led to believe. Then consider the cost at which it may be 
visited and the ease and comfort with which it may be enjoyed and 
you il conclude. ..as thousands before you have. . .that here is the 
most interesting, the most inspiring, the most invigorating. . .and 
the most economical vacation trip in western America. 

If you crave a different vacation...one that will live in your 
memory a lifetime...if you feel the need of completely relaxing a 
tired body and fagged mind...accept this suggestion today! You 
owe it to yourself. ..and you'll be glad that you did. 

The round trip may be made from Seattle, for as little as $90; 
from San Francisco, $150; from Los Angeles, $174; from San Diego, 






“Vancouver 
Island 





$180, including your berth and meals for the entire round trip! And 
it’s important to consider your berth and meals in considering fares 
No other fares quoted from California points include these vital 
necessities. .. you have to buy them. . . separately! 

San Dizco Los ANGELES Lone Bracu SAN FRANCISCO 

438 E. Broadway sor W. Fifth St. x11 W. Broadway 653 Market St 
OAKLAND PORTLAND SEATTLE TACOMA 
426 13th St. 146-A Broadway 1300 Fourth Avs 1111 Pacific Ave. 


or write H. B. Brirran, General Passenger Agent, SAN FRANcIscO 


PACIFIC STEAMSHIP CO 


@®THE ADMIRAL LINE ®@ 













Let this booklet guide you through 
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—and all in two 
wonderful weeks - 
—or longer! 


1931] 


Sunset Travel Service 
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More Wonders of 
A Wanderer 


© @ 


VISES 


1. What is a visé? 


Before the traveler can enter most 
foreign countries he must secure the 
permission of that country. To do that 
he must present his passport to the 
Consulate or Embassy of the foreign 
country and secure their consent. The 
passport is then stamped and this is 
called a visé. 


2. Is it better to secure visés at the Con- 
sulate offices in the United States or 
wait to get them upon entering the 
foreign countries? 


Much time and trouble is saved if 
visés are secured in the United States. 
If, however, you do not know your 
exact itinerary it is advisable to secure 
visés abroad. This can be done at the 
border of each country you enter. It is 


the Evergreen Playground | |e rennin, tora ta 


THIS SUMMER! 


Pian, this summer, to really 
get away! Even ina short vacation 
you can “do” the Evergreen Play- 
ground. Not because it isn't a 
tremendous vacation land but be- 
cause it isn't scattered. In its com- 
pact wealth of beauty this section 
is not unlike Switzerland and is 
often called “The Switzerland of 
America.” 


The Cascade and Olympic Ranges 
are only a few hours from the cities. 
Jeweled lakes in virgin stillnesses 
are only pleasant motor miles away 
from busy traffic. The cities, fas- 
cinatingly interesting and attrac- 
tive in themselves—each the gate- 
way to majestic wonderlands — 
are but hours — sometimes mere 
minutes — apart. 

And it’s all so perfectly easy to 
enjoy. Like a string of pearls the 


Evergreen cities — Longview, 
Olympia, Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, 
Bellingham and Vancouver 
stretch out along the ribbon-like 
Pacific Highway, while a network 
of ferry services make quaint Vic- 
toria and that last great wilderness 
— the Olympic Peninsula — com- 
fortably accessible. A few miles — 
brief hours — from one or another 
and you are in the magnificence of 
Rainier National Park, Mt. Baker 
National Forest, the Olympics, 
Hood Canal, Grouse Mountain, 
Lake Crescent, the San Juan Islands, 
Malahat Drive—countless wonder 
spots all conveniently included in 
the largeness of this scenic vacation 


land. 


Come, this summer! Paved high- 
ways, smart trains, palatial liners, 
fast planes await to carry you to 
a memorable vacation, and our 
booklet will help to make it such. 
Mail coupon for your copy today. 





PUGET SOUNDERS¢e 










wo wonderful weeks HRP 
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NA ME- 


Pucet Sounpers & Baitish Cotumsians, Associated 
314 Chamber of Commerce Building, Seattle, Washington 


Please send me FREE, your illustrated booklet. 


ADDRESS 








intend to land must be secured before 
you leave the United States. 


3. Does every country require a visé? 


No. You can secure a current list of 
those requiring visés when you apply 
for your passport; or frequently such a 
list can be obtained from steamship 
companies or travel agencies. 


4. For how long is a visé valid? 


Usually 12 months, though some 
countries differ slightly on this. 


5. What is the fee for a visé? 

This varies. Some countries issue 
them free of charge and others ask a 
fee of from two to ten dollars. A list 
of these may also be secured at the 
places mentioned above in answer to 
question 3. 





Alaska 


Travel Editor: 

Is a passport necessary on a trip to — 
Alaska? Is such an ocean trip very rough? 
I am planning to visit Alaska on my vaca- 
tion this summer, and should like to know 
more about the country. Do you have any 
booklets on Alaska, for distribution?— 
R. T. C., Nevada. 

Immigration regulations do not re-— 
quire that passengers en route to 
Alaska carry passports. You need — 
have no concern about your voyage — 
to Alaska being “rough.” On the 
whole journey there are only a few 
hours in all where the ship is exposed 
to the swell from the open sea, and 
that only slightly. For the greater 
part of the time the water is almost as 
smooth as in a canal. We do have 
booklets on Alaska and have sent 
you copies. You will find much of 
interest on the great Northland in 
the pages of these booklets. 





Sunset Travel Service 
® © 
Air Passengers 


Records from an air transport 
company reveal the fact that the 
passenger increase in travel by plane 
was chiefly among women. It was 
also concluded that twelve-passenger 
planes have established a record of 
economy greater than that possible 
with smaller planes. 


ee 
That Summer Vacation 


Travel Editor: 

I should like some information regarding 
a motor trip which I am contemplating 
taking this summer. What would be the 
cost, approximately, and the time required 
for a trip from Great Falls, Montana, to 
Portland, Oregon; then down the Coast 
stopping for a day or so at San Francisco 
and Los Angeles; then to the Grand Canyon 
in Arizona and back home by way of Salt 
Lake City? 

There are to be three persons in the 
party, and we should like to be as econom- 
ical as possible in regard to the cost. We 
would, of course, like to see the main points 
of interest along the way, however. 

Please send me a United States Touring 
Map as mentioned in your January issue, 
and any other information which you 
might care to include.—R. H., Great Falls, 
Montana. 

The United States Touring Map 
for which you asked has been sent 
to you under separate cover. We 
hope you find it useful on your trip 
this summer. How much time it 
will take a person to drive from Great 
Falls to the Coast, down the Coast, 
and back by way of the Grand Can- 
yon and Salt Lake City, is difficult 
to say. So much depends upon the 
_ type of car you are driving, the rate 
of speed to which you are accustomed, 
and the condition of the road. The 

Automobile Association tells us that 

such a trip as you have planned will 

be over 2900 miles. The average 
for a day’s driving is about 250 miles. 

It is difficult also to tell another 

person how much he will spend on 
such a trip. We have made a sug- 
gested budget based upon experience 
of cross-country trips, however, and 
since it may be of help to you, we are 
enclosing a copy. 
you plan to stay at auto camps 
along the way, you will be interested 
in knowing about the booklet, ‘‘Of- 
ficial Camp Directory,” published by 
the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. This book- 
let gives locations, rates, and accom- 
modations of auto camps throughout 
the United States, and sells for 
twenty-five cents a copy. 

Just one more suggestion—just 
before you start on your trip, drop 
in to your local automobile associa- 
tion and inquire as to the latest road 
conditions. They will be happy to 
give you this information and to 
further advise you as to your route. 
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Exploring New Orleans’ Lae 

old French Quarter will f 

be one of the highlights 
of your trip. 


es se 


Seattle, 
New Orleans 


—the thrill of the great Northwest 
and the romantic old South—on 
one roundtrip ticket to the East! 






SEE ALL THESE— 
AND MORE—ON |... j 
ONE ROUNDTRIP | {fuse 
TICKET EAST E 





Wi. YOU PLAN 


your trip East see how much more you can make of 
it than just transportation there and back. Make a 
list of the resorts and cities on the Pacific Coast you 
haven’t seen—sections of your own United States 
you haven’t visited—and then see how easily they 
can be included in your roundtrip ticket. 


Look at the map! Southern Pacific's Four Great 
Routes bracket the United States and serve the whole 
Pacific Coast. Choose a combination of two of these 
routes—go one way, return another—and see the 
places you want to see. 

You choose from such great trains as ‘‘Overland 
Limited,” “Sunset Limited,’ “Golden State’’ and the 
“Cascade.” 

In the coupon below check the places you want 
2 S, ane to see and let Southern Pacific send you a complete 
MT. RAINIER itinerary, including costs, etc. (No charge, no obli- 
4 gation for this service.) 


lsouthern Pacific 





c E. W. Ciapp, 65 Market St., San Francisco: My Eastern destina- 
OLD SOUTH 
- tion will be = : a 
I would like to include in my roundtrip the following places: 
{ ] San Francisco. { ] San Antonio. [ } Lak Tahoe. 
[ ] Los Angeles. { } New Orleans. { ] Yosemite. 
{ ] San Diego. [ } Pacific Northwest.{ ]} Salt Lake City. 
[ } Agua Caliente. [ ] Redwood Empire. [{ ] Southern Arizona. 
Name ~ = jp ee = 
Address pty esky eee 2 











Prevent teheaat 
DIRTY RING 


WHEN AN unsightly ring, difficult to 
scrub away, appears around a bath- 
tub or a dishpan, the explanation 
is hard water—vwater laden with 
harsh alkalis. The alkalis combine 
with soap and dirt to form a gray 
scum at the water line. 


Such rings are easy to prevent. 
Just add a little Mel’o (one table- 
spoonful in the dishpan, two in the 
bathtub) and instantly the hardest 
water is softened. Suds are quick 
and rich, rinsing clean and swift. 
Less soap is needed. Tender skin is 
spared irritation. 


Mel’o simplifies every washing and 
cleaning operation, and adds com- 
fort to the bath. At your grocer’s 
—10c (slightly higher in far western 
states). The Hygienic Products Co., 
Canton, QO. (Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 


we A Damar ae 


CueaweR yp” 


HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER 





and other iedinene cost 
homes. Book § x 11 inches, 
cloth cover, with photo, 
floor plans, all dimensions 
and cost to build. You can- 
not afford to build or re- 
model until you have seen 
this book. It may save you 
hundreds of dol 


lars. Postpaid ae $3.00 





F. 1. Chaat Architect 


101 Trenton St: Boston, Mass. 





Ocean passage, transportation Coron 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and tips. 
Itineraries to every country in Eu- 
rope. Write for free booklet, ‘'k114 ' 

THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 


180 North Michigan, Chicago 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 





CARLTON HOTEL 
529 S. Figueroa St., 


New beautiful Fireproof hotel. Every room with 
private bath and toilet. Cafe and Garage adjoining. 
Rates: One person $2; two persons $3; and up. 


Los Angeles 


Sypney W . Suirn, Prop. 
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Sunset Travel Service 


® 


East By Rail 


Travel Editor: 

I am contemplating a trip to Chicago 
this summer, alone, and I should like to 
stop off at St. Louis if possible. What route 
is the most scenic? Never having made 
such a lengthy trip before, I am at a loss 
about certain things. There are permits 
for stopping off, are therenot? How long are 
they good, and could I stop bothin St. Louis 
and Kansas City without increasing the 
cost of the ticket too much? What Pull- 
man accommodations are there? In making 
this trip, will I have to change trains?— 
Mrs. T. R. J., Centerville, California. 

There are a number of scenic 
routes to be taken to Chicago, and 
we suggest that you go via one route 
and return via another. In this way 
you would have the opportunity of 
seeing two distinctly different parts 
of the country on one trip. A book- 
let describing the various routes to 
the East has been sent you. 

On round trip tickets to the East, 
stopover privileges are allowed at all 
points for as long a period as you wish, 
providing you return to the original 
starting point before the expiration 
date of your ticket. No additional 
charge is made for stopover privi- 
leges, and no special arrangements 
are needed. You will need to have 
your ticket validated by a railroad 
ticket agent in Chicago, your des- 
tination. 

There are six types of accommoda- 
tions in a Pullman car; upper berth, 
lower berth, section (consisting of 
upper and lower berth space), com- 
partment, bedroom and _ drawing 
room. For a person traveling alone, 
the new arrangement whereby one 
rents an entire section (for the cost 
of the lower plus just half the price 
of the upper berth) is ever so com- 
fortable. The upper berth is not 
made up, and so one has ample head- 
room for standing and dressing in 
the privacy of her own _ section. 
Through sleeping cars are operated 
to St. Louis and Chicago, on all 
routes with the exception of the Pa- 
cific Northwest route. In this case, 
it would be necessary to change 
trains at either Portland or Seattle. 


@ © 
Did You Know 
That Seattle is often called the Rome 
of the United States? 


That the Rogue River Valley in 
Oregon is called the Italy of the United 
States? 





That Californians are the most air- 
minded of all Americans? 


That there are three great Inside 
Passages? One is along the Nor- 
wegian Coast; another fringes Chile; 
and the third leads from British 
Columbia to Alaska. 
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~ Tlomes 


5to9 
ROOMS 


366 < 









many sizes and designs— 
all at big savings! 


dese from m ALADDIN Mills 
at Wholesale Prices 


Prices include all lumber readi-cut, millwork, win- 
dows, doors, interior woodwork, hardware, roofing, 
glass, nails, paints, varnish and stains. All materials shippe 

in a sealed box car direct from the big Aladdin Mills. Wana pay 
freight. Safe arrival guaranteed. Aladdin’s famous Readi-Cut 
System saves 18% lumber waste and 30% labor cost. Complete 
plans for quick, easy Ss oa an aot ee 

eturn the Coupon for 

Catalog FREE Book of Alacsin } Homes, Summer Cot- 
tages, Garages, Filling Stations, Tourist Cottages and Road- 
side Stores. Address nearest office. No obligation. Send mow. 
SI FCCRCRSSCRSREE ER RGReeeeeeeeeeS 


‘The ALADDIN Co. this Col upon 


: (Address nearest office) Portland, Ore.; Bay City, Mich. 











. 
= Send free, without obligation, new Catalog of Homes, = 
: Summer Cottages, Garages, etc., No. 167. 5 
s s 
: Nam - = 
. = 
= Address = 
. : 
= . 

t 


City. fat 


a 
"SRODDRSEREBEBEEBeEBEE BRRESERSERECESSET EERE Eee eeeeee 


515254 


IN PRIZES 








turn to 
page 
4] 





MILITARY 


San Rafael 


ACADEMY 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 


One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A’’ rating, Univ. of Calif 
Fully accredited. High scholasticstandard. Military system 
under U. §.,A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


Cart, belt . ss «s 
Flint pistol . fete 
M/L shot gun. « $4.85 
eld cal, 80/06 rifle,24’’ barrel now $16.50 
931 catalog, 364 pages of pistols, armor, 
ed for 60 cents. New 


eae 15 
Machete-bolo . . $1.50 
Army saddle . . $9.85 


New 


guns, daggers, etc., mai 

special circular for 2c stamp. 
Established 1865, 

Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’ 


N. Y. 
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Mexico By Motor 


ravel Editor: 


We are planning a trip by automobile to 
izona and New Mexico. We want to con- 
inue on down to Old Mexico, but are not 
cquainted with the route. We should like 
o drive through Mexico and take our time 
eing the points of interest. We shall ap- 
reciate your help.—J. C., Boise, Idaho. 


A leisurely trip through Old Mexico 

y automobile would be delightful, 
ut we must disappoint you. The 
utomobile Association tells us that 
he only hard-surfaced road leading 
nto Mexico from the United States is 
rom El Paso into Monterey, Mexico, 
distance of 150 miles. At that point 
our “browsing” ceases, for travel by 
utomobile to other cities in Mexico is 
xtremely hazardous, and unless one 
nows the Spanish language, the 
ttempt would be futile. We have 
ent you booklets on Mexico as you 
requested. 


Bee See? oe 


International Highway 


For the information of the above 
subscriber, and for the many persons 
who have written us within the past 
few months regarding motor trips to 
Mexico, the Mexican Pacific High- 
way Association has taken another 
definite step in the program of the 
International Highway System, to 
extend from Alaska in North America 
‘to the Argentine Republic in South 
America. At a recent meeting in 
Mexico City, it was voted to ask the 
federal government for $150,000 to 
begin work immediately in the states 
of Jalisco and Nayarit, constituting 
one of the most difficult stretches of 
the international highway on the 
North American continent. There is 
at present a highway under construc- 
tion which will traverse the Pacific 
‘Coast states of Mexico, but this will 
not be open to motorists for some 
time. 





eee 


Startling Growth 


It is estimated that 25 years ago 
there were less than 25,000 automo- 
biles as compared with a total of 
26,000,000 motor cars today. Less than 
$100,000,000 a year was being spent 
in the nation a quarter of a century 
ago in highway improvement—today 
the country is spending more than 
$1,500,000,000 annually for such im- 
provements. All of which bears out 
the statement that a motorist can 
now travel from any county seat in 
the U. S. to any other over an im- 
proved road. 
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Spokane is strategically 
located in the center of 
the vast Inland Empire. 
Dustless highways, as 
indicated on the map, 
all the way from Cali- 
fornia, and five trans- 
continental railroads 
lead in every direction 
through this magic 
land. 


SPOKANE 


ey cJeenic Center of the AMERICAN 


MARCH 
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s Vacation Days y 
among the National Parks X 


Ape year, combine the pleasures of many 
vacations into one. Come to Banff, Lake 
Louise, Glacier and Yellowstone—and to 
Spokane, center of the Glorious Intermoun- 
tain Playground. 

From Spokane, smiling motor roads lead 
you in every direction through an enchant- 
ing vacation land. 

Follow these trails past an unending pano- 
rama of majestic mountains that send their 
crystal, 10,000-ft. peaks into the indescrib- 
able blue of a Northwestern sky; past roar- 
ing cascades that dash between steep, tum- 
bled walls of jagged stone; past innumerable 
calm, placid lakes that snuggle cozily among 
the virgin pine and fir forests bordering 
peaceful, productive valleys. 

But most of all, see Spokane, with her cool 
summer evenings; her unexcelled drinking 
water; her geological marvels in the very 
heart of the city; her charming landscaping; 
and her bustling activity. 





WONDERLAND 


For New Scenic Booklet, Send This Coupon to CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, Spokane, Wash. 


NAME 0. sic 5 chess 


Home of the 
ColumbiaBasin 
Reclamation 


CITY 


Project 


STREET 
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TAKE A COUPLE 
OF HOURS TODAY 
TO PROTECT THE 
4 EFFORTS OF YEARS 


es ae 
beta i 











—back your Will with a 
bil [ ion d. O [ [ ar execu torsh ip / 


te TO your lawyer today...don’t put it off until tomor- 
row or later. Have him draw your Will...or if you have 
made a Will, ask him about the advisability of appointing 
the largest bank in Western America as your Executor and 
Trustee. If you have named some individual to act in this 
capacity, are you not taking an unnecessary risk? An indi- 
vidual may be limited in ability or experience and may not 
outlive you. Bank of America will always be on the job. Take 
a little time today to protect the work of years. Back your 
Will with a billion dollar Executorship. 


Bank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 


CALIFORNIA 
A CONSOLIDATION of BANK of ITALY and BANK of AMERICA of CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association...a National 
Bank... and Bank of America...a California State Bank... are identical 
in ownership and management... 438 offices in 243 California cities. 


BANKAMERICA COMPANY (Investment Securities) IDENTICALIN OWNERSHIP 








In hanging heavy pictures, 
mirrors, etc. 


Hide Ugly Wires 


by using 


Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Isifull of beautiful pictures and covers 

every phase of Photography Moore Push-less Hangers 

l 0 The Hanger with the Twist, 4 sizes 
C packets everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 


ANTS &GOPHERS 


Disappear at once! 


Cyanogas kills them—instantly and hu- 
manely. All you have to do is insert a 
spoonful in each nest or burrow. Hydro- 
cyanic gas is formed, which is deadly to 
insect and rodent life. 


$2.00 a year--sample on request 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


MODERNIZE 


your home 


withou 
cost! 





















Cyanogas is safe to use because it leaves no 
poisonous residue. Use 
Cyanogas and be sure— 
at drug and seed stores. 







American Cyanamid 
Sales Company 
Dept. SM 
California 












see page 4] 
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Sleeping 
For Beauty 


N®s many of us, perhaps, can 
class ourselves as sleeping 
beauties when we lie down at night 
to pleasant dreams; but most of us 
go through at least some motions de- 
signed to bring about beauty over- 
night. Let’s be sure that it is not 
mere ritual that we go through. Let’s 
put our minds on our work, and see, — 
within a week, results of our efforts. — 

This matter of sleeping for beauty — 
is not to be considered ‘ightly. It 
goes far deeper than our skins, too— 
body and brain are involved. 

First of all comes consideration of 
the bed itself. Yes this is a beauty 
article! So much improvement has 
been made in the construction of 
sleeping equipment in the past few ~ 
years that if you are not up-to-date 
in the matter you are to be pitied. — 
Once you have slept on (or should I 
say in?) one of the new mattresses — 
that are so deep and soft and yet so 
springy, you will never again be sat- 
ished with a mediocre bed. And 
blankets—light, soft, woolly ones in 
the delectable colors that are so far 
removed from the ugly grays and 
reds of 20 years ago! Besides being 
becoming, too, they help us to rest 
well, for supporting a dead weight of 
covers at night is just as tiring as 
holding up that weight during the 
day. Smooth, inviting sheets, long 
enough to turn back generously to 
protect blanket tops from cold- 
creamed necks; pillows soft or hard, 
as you wish, but not too large; wind- 
ows flung wide to let in all the fresh, 
clean air possible—and the stage is 
set for health-building rest. 

Now come one’s personal prepara- 
tions for sleeping for beauty. First 
is a thorough cleansing of the face 
and neck—and when I say thorough 
I mean just that. No _ half-way 
measures! They do more harm than 
good. 

To cleanse the skin, apply a light 
cream made especially for the pur- 
pose of melting instantly and pene- — 
trating the pores of the skin. It 
need not be rubbed in, merely mas- 
saged lightly for a moment. Re- — 
moval of every trace of this cream is 
the next step: to do so, wring a towel 
or large washcloth out of quite warm 
water (ot scalding hot) and wipe the 
skin with it. Pay particular atten- 
tion to the “edges” of your face, 
around the ears and under the chin. 
Apply cleansing cream again, wipe 
off as directed (you will be astonished 
at the appearance of the. towel after 
this treatment, but never mind; it is 
better to have that soil on the towel 
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RECOGNIZE 
THESE EYES? 





Their owner is a First National Pictures star 
whose father and wife are both film favorites. 
Born in 1907, he’s 6 feet tall, weighs 150 pounds, 
and has blue eyes and light hair. Name below*, 


clear eyes are 
a social asset! 


Yes, and a business one, too! There’s 
no denying the fact that clear, bright 
eyes make a far better impression 
than do those which are dull and 
bloodshot. Start now to have more 
attractive eyes by using Murine 
each night and morning. It harm- 
lessly clears up any bloodshot 
condition and imparts new lustre 
to the dullest eyes. 60c at drug 
and department stores. Try it! 


* Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 


oo 


EYES 


Your daily tub affords a tempting oppor- 
tunity to indulge an innate partiality for 
luxury and comfort. A dash of No. 4711 
Bath Salts imparts to the water an en- 
chanting fragrance that at once transforms 





mere routine into gratifying delight... 
When you step out of your bath, a new 


radiant vitality is yours! 
Made in U.S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


Q Sai 
NA Gidcleven Soy 


fashionable 
odors) 








If you are enjoying SUNSET, 
why not tell your friends about 1t? 







MARCH 19 
than on your face and neck!) and | 
apply a tissue or night cream, es- | 
pecially made for the purpose of 
restoring oil to the skin, thus keeping 
it soft and pleasing in texture. Do 
not use great handfuls of cream; a 
small amount judiciously applied and 
carefully massaged into the skin is 
worth much more than spoonfuls of 
it injudiciously spread. I have seen 
women, preparing for bed, hastily 
dab a bit of cream on each cheek, 
forgetting that ears and necks are 
visible to others even though they are 
not to their owners. 

After rubbing in the night cream, 





pat off the excess “‘greasiness” with 
cleansing tissues or a towel, and your 
face is ready for bed. If you prefer 
to take your bath at night rather 
than in the morning, now is the time. 


Y our hair will be grateful for some 
special attention also. Unless you 
have the kind of wave that will not 
permit such healthful exercise for it, 
give it a good brushing with a clean 
brush. In that case, massage the 
scalp lightly with the finger tips, 
comb your hair as you would in the 
morning, pressing each wave into 
place with care, and put on a good, 
stout double hairnet or a becoming 
cap. (Yes, nightcaps can be be- 
coming! There are some interesting 
new ones of net which wind about the 
head turban fashion, very smart on 
certain women, and another kind, 
also of net, which has ribbons that 
tie on top of the head. I can’t stand 
ribbons tried under my chin, can you?) 
See that your hair is lying in just the 
kind of waves you desire, and you 
may be fairly sure that it will be the 
same in the morning. 

Hands, too, must have attention. 
This is simple, and with just a little 
practice can become habitual. Scrub 
well with mild soap and a fine- 
bristled brush, rinse thoroughly, and 
wipe with care, which means that 
each finger is thoroughly dried, be- 
ginning at the nail and rubbing back 
toward the hand, in order to push 
the cuticle gently away from the base 
of each nail. Use your favorite hand 
lotion or rub in plenty of the same 
kind of tissue cream you use on your 
face—Jean Ashcroft, Beauty Editor. 


Toy & 
a GOOD TDEA, 


to line one’s hat 
with tissue paper 
before leaving the 
beauty shop, when 
one has a freshly set wave or marcel. 
The wave, thus protected in its 
infancy, lasts decidedly longer than 
otherwise. 














$7 


Stop that 
COLD! 


Drink water 
and 
rub chest with 
MENTHOLATUM 


Water helps clean out your system. 
Mentholatum acts directly and quickly 
on the very spots where your cold is 
located. Rub lots of it on your chest 
and throat. After rubbing thorough- 
ly, cover chest with warm flannel. 
Clean and pure, Mentholatum will 
not stain clothing or bed linen. It is 
important, also, to use Mentholatum 
in the nose to soothe the irritated 
membrane and clear out unpleasant 
stuffiness. 








Get Mentholatum today 
at any drug store. — 
Tubes and jars, 
30¢ and 60¢ 





TRIAL OFFER 
Mail Coupon Today! 


Dept. K24, Mentholatum Co., Wichita, Kansas: 
Please send me TRIAL TUBE. 


Enclosed is 4¢ to cover mailing cost. 
Nee. 
Address. ate 
City Ree Said 3 ee 
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fragrant. \ 
and dainty 


and many other flowers just as 
appealing are shown in the new 
Golden Garden Album just off 
the press— over 225 Rotogravure 
pictures— Fill in the coupon be- 
low for your free copy. 

Among the special offers listed 
is the Butterfly Sweet Pea col- 
lection of five new Burpee intro- 
ductions selling regularly at 15 
cents each, sold asacollection at 
50 cents. 

Lilly’s Surety Seeds and MO R- 
CROP Fertilizers are distributed 
by some 700 dealers on the Pacific 








Coast. 
Established 1885 
-WPhe CHAS, He LILLY cane "a a 


Seattle, Washington 
Have the nearest Surety Seed and MORCROP 


Fertilizer dealer send me acopy of the New Golden 
Garden Album. My name and address appear below: 
Name 
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Tips 
For ‘Tenderfeet 


By Edna Betts Trask 


a enthusiastic western gar- 
deners look forward to the 
month of March as the time to sow 
flower seeds and set out potted plants 
or those in flats. In some sections, it 
is better to wait until the last of the 
month to start seeds of tender varie- 
ties, but in the warmerclimates, March 
is an ideal time to garden in earnest. 


rk Cy ois 

Perhaps one of the first ideas which 
comes to the mind of the flower lover 
is how to improve his garden. This 
may mean taking out a few shrubs 
which have outgrown their situations 
or have not thrived, due to a wrong 
placement. Many times, the gardener 
is inexperienced in taking proper 
care of the shrubs and has allowed 
some of them to grow too tall with- 
out pruning. As a result, the lower 
branches are bare of foliage, which is 
one thing to be avoided if shrubs are 
being used for background for other 
planting. Such a situation can be 
remedied in only one way—remove 
the bush and replace with another. 

- 

This is an excellent time to plant 
gladiolus—and who doesn’t love 
them? The trouble with most gar- 
deners is that they can not decide 
what varieties to buy and how many 
of each. If you wish to have flowers 
to use in baskets or vases in the 
house, select a few of the primulinus 
hybrids. This type has smaller flow- 
ers, more slender stalks, and the 
flowers are more widely spaced on 
the stem. The following “prims” 
are very desirable-—Orange Queen 
(apricot), Salmon Beauty (salmon 
with a creamy throat), Souvenir 
(yellow), Alice Tiplady (orange), 
Butterfly (soft salmon-pink with 
ruffled edges), Maiden’s Blush (rose- 
pink shading to shell pink in the 
center). Of the large flowered types, 
I am especially partial to Virginia 
(scarlet-red), Dr. F. E. Bennett 
(peach-red), Mrs. Leon Douglas (be- 
gonia rose with shades of scarlet), Mr. 
W. H. Phipps (deep pink with shad- 
ings of rose-salmon), Mrs. H. E. 
Botkin (geranium pink with scarlet 
in throat), Evelyn Kirtland (soft 
pink with darker shadings on lower 
petals), Break O’ Day (La France 
pink). The culture of gladiolus is 
so simple that anyone should be able 
to have success. Plant the corms 
3 inches deep (this is the average 
depth), and do not water until the 
first leaf has unfolded. When the 


Lighyiy 


It helps 


nature... 


makes grass and flowers 
and vegetables grow! 


i you want bigger, sturdier plants, 
with more colorful, plentiful blooms 

. feed your flowers with Loma. If you 
want your lawn a thick, velvety carpet 


of green... feed your grass with Loma. 
If you want plumper, more flavorful 
vegetables (earlier) .. . feed your garden 
with Loma. 


Loma is the scientifically blended, 
complete plant food that stimulates and 
nourishes—works wonders with all plant 
life. Loma is clean, odorless and easy to 
use. Just apply it to the soil—wet it 
down thoroughly. That’s all—but the 
results will amaze you. Dealers in lawn, 
garden and florists’ supplies have Loma 
ready for you in six sizes—also the Loma 
spreader, for convenient application on 
larger areas. Tennessee Corporation, 61 


Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The Geo. H. Eberhard Co. 


Pacific Coast Selling Agents 


290 First Street 
San Francisco, California 


Loma 


for lawns, flowers, 
vegetables and 
potted plants 
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ower stalk appears, begin to fer- 
lize for this is the time when the 
lant is using all of its energy and 
trength. If you will plant “Glads” 
very 8 or 10 days, you will have 
owers for a long time. 

Bye ites. Ye 
A trip to the nurseries this month 
il reveal an amazing amount of 
aterial, ready to go into the ground, 
ither from pots, flats, cans, or 
wrapped in burlap, “balled” as they 
say. Go into your garden with 
pencil and paper, make a note of 
vacant places in the perennial border, 
or decide on some new edging plants, 
and thus armed, visit the nursery. 
Why not try a new perennial this 
year, one not necessarily new to the 
trade but unfamiliar to you? Eri- 
geron is an_aster-like perennial, 
dainty, graceful, and lavender in 
color, excellent for cutting. Stokesia 
is another perennial slightly resem- 
bling the china aster, but taller and 
has a smaller flower head. It is also 
a lavender, or rather a lavender-blue. 
The heleniums in yellow and russet 
are good cut flowers; and do not neg- 
lect the new gaillardias. Of course 
no garden is complete without del- 
phinium and the new hybrids on the 
market are indeed tempting. If you 
are in a section where phlox are 
happy, have a few plants. In the 
warmer climates, a little shade in the 
afternoon will help bring them to 
perfection. Elizabeth Campbell (pink), 
_Rynstrom (salmon-rose), and Selma 
(light rose) are my favorites. 

KF oF wk 
_ There are always a few folks who 
wish to plant their dahlia tubers at 
this time. But the better way is to 
wait until May. The dahlia is really 
a fall flower, and if you set the tubers 
now, the bloom will come in June or 
July—a hot period for these flowers. 
However, if you plant now, be sure and 
have a few pompons for they are so 
well adapted to basket decoration. 
_ Try such named varieties as Johnny 
(red), Anna von Schwerin (soft pink 
with white towards the center), Glow 
(old rose), Dee Dee (lavender), 
Dandy (orange), Yellow Gem, and 
Amber Queen. “Little Jewel’, a 
miniature decorative of a peach 
blossom tone is a good cut flower. 





ITY A doon tok 


when carrying minnows 
for bait, to pump fresh 
air into the water occa- 
sionally using a tire 
pump for the purpose. 
The minnows will 
live much longer 
with this treat- 
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votect your P | ants 
: _trom. Pests 


with the ORTHO Garden Medicine Shelf 


Se YOUR FLOWERS, shrubs, vines and trees from the pests 






that sap their vitality and destroy their beauty. It’s easy with this 
Medicine Shelf of ORTHO Garden Sprays: 
ORTHO GARDEN VOLCK...a spray that kills Aphis, Red Spider, Thrips, Mealy 
Bug, Scale Insects, White Fly, Cyclamen Mite and other garden, greenhouse and or- 
chard pests. Also effective against Mildew and Rust. 
ORTHO GARDEN BORDO...apowerful fungicide for the control of Scab, Rusts, 
Mildews, Blights, etc. Especially popular for Peach Blight, Peach Leaf Curl, Brown 
Rot, Apple and Pear Scab, Leaf Spot, Cane Blight on bush berries, etc. 
ORTHO LEAD ARSENATE...apoison for Leaf-eating Insects such as Caterpillars, 
Beetles, Slugs, Snails, Oak Worms, Codling Moth (Apple Worm), etc. 
ORTHO GARDEN TENDUST.. .a dust for Aphis and Thrips, and for use against 
Grape Leaf Hopper, Twelve-Spotted Beetle, Cucumber Beetle, Squash Bug, Cabbage 
Worm, Rose Beetle, etc. 





Red Spider 





Caterpillar 


You can buy these materials singly, but it’s best to buy the entire Shelf and be ready 
for most any pest that shows up. They come in handy, small containers, 
are easy to apply, and cost surprisingly little. 


For sale by seed, hardware and drug stores. Send the coupon for Free 
Spray Guide, which tells you how to keep your garden free from pests. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SHATTUCK SQUARE, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


ORTHO 


GARDEN 





The store that shows this ORTHO 
GARDEN MEDICINE SHELF sells 
ORTHO GARDEN SPRAYS 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Shattuck Square, Berkeley, California 


Please send me your FREE GARDEN SPRAY GUIDE 





Name——_—_—_\|_\_—_—_—_- 2 — 





Aadress — —— ~~~ ——— 
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FERRY'’S SEEDS 


SOME HINTS FOR HOME GARDENERS 


THE SOIL 


If you have a rich sandy loam soil you will find it well adapted 
to gardening. Other types of soil are quite suitable, but the 
stiffer clays need heavier applications of fibrous material and 
must be thoroughly broken up. The sandy soils generally need 
more fertilizing. Vegetation does not thrive in the shade of 
orchard or other trees. 


FERTILIZING 


A generous application of well rotted stable manure is always 
beneficial, but should be supplemented by the addition of 
commercial fertilizer containing a good percentage of phosphate 
and potash. Wood ashes can be applied liberally to most soils. 
For general use where manure is not available, a commercial 
fertilizer, containing 4 per cent nitrates, 12 per cent phosphate 
and 4 to 6 per cent potash, is usually best. Such fertilizer should 
be applied at the rate of about 4 pounds to the square rod. 


PREPARING THE SQ 


Right at thi 
avoid disappoin' 
planting of seed is 
ing factors which th 





This firming of the soil b 
contact with the seeds, 


lengthwise of the row and ¥ 
the hoe is most generally 
Second—The proper degree 
planting when the atmospheric 
favorable for germination of kind 
Too high a temperature is of 
low. In general a temperature betwe 
able for germination. The best tempe 
learned from careful study of our ¢ 
inquiry among the successful gardene 
Third—Covering the seed at the mj 


learned only through practical experienc: 
the size of turnip should not be covered mo 
The larger seeds such as peas, beans and co. 
to 2% inches deep. 
Fourth—Condition of the soil. It must be lé& 
that the tender stems of seedlings can easily e 
young roots quickly find plant food. This is 
by careful preparation of the soil and not planting fine seeds 


Here is one page from Ferry’s 
Home Garden Catalogue, a book 
crammed with valuable sugges- 
tions for home gardners, sent 


free. Just write to the FERRY- 





when the ground is wet. Where a heavy crust forms it can be 
broken up sometimes sufficiently to let the seedlings through 
by gently picking the soil over the seed row with the points 
of the rake teeth. There are times when weather conditions 
render it impossible for seedlings to survive. In such cases 
the only thing to do is plant again. 


CULTIVATION 


Stirring the surface soil during the period of growth is bene- 
ficial in more ways than one. It kills weeds, loosens the ground 
so as to encourage root development, allows air to ene and by 
forming a mulch preserves moisture. 

Cultivation may be deep at first, but as the Skuta grow it 
should be shallower to avoid injury to the root system. Yields 
are often much reduced by too deep and close cultivation after the 

y occupied the ground. A small garden well cared 
an a large one poorly prepared and neglected. 


seed rows about 2 inches apart. Place it 
have plenty of light, and keep the soil 
\\dlings are a half inch tall transplant 


@\\g them at least two inches apart 
\ 
\ 


ants from becoming too spindling 

ssible and do not allow the tem- 

i y degrees is usually high enough. 
A\\ the plants will be better if 

boxes outdoors on mild days, 


\\yical means of gaining 
The construction 
at any gardener can 


to the length of 
12 to 16 inches 


at is easily available is fresh 

if a liberal quantity of straw bedding, 

Mi the hotbed is a steady and moderate, but 

> To secure this, the manure should be forked over, 

eh apa and if dry, watered and allowed to stand a few 

days and then be forked over again, piled and allowed to heat a 

second time, the object being to get the whole mass into a 

uniform degree of fermentation and as soon as this is accom- 
plished it is fit for use. 


MORSE SEED CO., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. An assortment of 
the best seeds for the garden are 
in the Ferry Seed Box which is 
in the store around the corner. 








KUNDERD 


WORLD- 


ramous GLADI OWI 


64 New Beauties 
for 1931 


Tu finest Gladioli 






in the world are 


introduced by Kunderd. To get his y 

true, named varieties, send for his 1931 | 

Freep Gladiolus Book listing more than 

six hundred kinds and showing 52 prize } 

beauties in natural colors. Kunderd bulbs yg 

are hand planted, hand dug, and hand : 

selected. They produce finest blooms 

and biggest spikes. You get them direct 

from the farms producing the foremost | 

Gladioli in the world 

A. E. KUNDERD 

249 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. 8S. A. 
Dear Sir: Please send me your Free Gladiolus Book. 

Name 


Bt. or R. F. Dz. 


City — State 











Carefully Described 


Dahlias and Gladiolus 


Every variety in our big 1931 catalogue is 
described in a manner that accurately de 
picts the flower. Healthy stock at moderate 
prices. Write today. 

Grower and Originator 
Carl Salbach of Rare Varieties 
645 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, California 








; e 
Special Ofer Pompon Dahlias 
12 Named varieties—DIFFERENT COLORS $3.00 
SELECT POMPON SEED — mixed or in colors $1.00 pkt. 

Catalog free. 
BOLSA DAHLIA GARDEN 
343 Oakdale me Mill Valley, California 


aake 








saa (Not Liliums.) For spring 
Rare Limes pining Xrican Blue Lily, 
Bardidos, Guernsey, Jacobean, Fairy and Delicate Lilies, 250 
each, $2.50 per doz. Amazon, Magic, Clive, Transvaal Lilies, 


Fr toa araton, Gordon Ainsley - Campbell, Calif. 


per doz. Catalog. 


LOG T| 


Zinnias 
(Supplementary to page 22) 


AS we can’t get 
beyond Zinnias, and for warm 
sections where water is available we 
have kept the best for the last. In 
cold coastal summers such as one 
gets in San Francisco they are only 
worth trying if you can plant them 
in front of a wall facing south or west, 
getting some heat from its reflection 
of the sun’s warmth. But where 
summers are warm, even very hot, 
they revel in a sunny corner and with 
an occasional soaking will flourish 
wonderfully, covering themselves for 
months with great, long-lasting, half- 
globes of yellow, orange, salmon, 
scarlet, white or lavender flowers. 
Sow seed in flats and transplant, or 
sow it in the flowerbed, remembering 
zinnias are tender to frost and so 
should be pushed along for summer 
bloom. The large varieties, such as 
that wonderful California strain, the 
dahlia-flowered zinnias, need to be 
about a foot apart. Given fair treat- 
ment, they will not only brighten the 
garden but supply wonderful cut 
flowers. From a flower once treated 
with contempt for its crude colors, 
the zinnia has become one of the 
great summer annuals, a flower re- 
made in our own time. 


i 
Peakéd Things 


Peakéd hills were made for me 
And peakéd things like these— 
Purple pointed thistle buds 
And tapered little trees, 
Spikes of sunshine in the west 
When the day is spent, 
And a peakéd little fire 
Beside a peakéd tent. 

—lIva Poston. 





Echeverias 
(Continued from page }1) 


bearing a panicle of reddish yellow 
blossoms. The stem and flower calyx 
have the same red coloring of the leaves. 

Turning from the larger echeverias 
we have the Echeveria elegans, with 
regular little rosettes of pale green 
leaves tipped with red where they get 
the full sunlight. The leaves are 
thick and a bit inclined to be pointed. 
They have the same type of flower 
stalk as the other echeverias, only 
shorter, being from six to ten inches 
long. The flowers are pale reddish 
pink with stem and flower calyx the 
almost white green of the leaves. 

The Orbiculata does not seem to be 










true echeveria, though found under 
hat head. It fits the cotyledons bet- 
er in type and habit of growth and is 
Iso found classed with them. The 
otyledon Orbiculata has thick stems 
hich bear a good deal of resemblance 
o the rhizomes of the common iris, 
nd from these the rosettes rise. The 
eaves are thick, flat, egg-shaped or 
spoon-shaped, and are so pale green 
in color as to be almost white. They 
are margined with a narrow pencil of 
bright red. The flower stalks rise a 
foot or more bearing a graceful cluster 
of orange red, bell-like blossoms. After 
the flowers have passed the seed pods 
stand straight up holding the dried 
flower petals about them. The blos- 
soming period is a long one. Begin- 
ning as early as May they are in the 
height of their glory all through the 
summer, even as late as October. 


How One Oregonian 
Grows Tomatoes 
eee to my notion, are 


the most interesting of all garden 
vegetables, and, under proper care, 
one of the easiest of vegetables to 
grow. I like to have plants ranging 
from 15 inches to 2 feet in height 
with strong, sturdy stalks. I am not 
so particular about roots because they 
will eventually form all along the 
| stalk if set deeply enough in the soil. 
) After all danger of frost has passed, 
I prepare my soil thoroughly and set 
my plants about three feet apart each 
way if they are to be staked, and 
about eight feet apart each way if 
they are not to be staked. In setting 
my plants, I usually dig a hole about 
12 inches deep and set the roots at 
the bottom of this hole, then press 
the soil firmly about the stem. Often 
this will leave only three or four 
inches of the plants above the sur- 
face, but the extra roots that form will 
more than offset the sacrifice of top. 
If the plants are to be staked I 
always keep the sprouts which form 
in the axis of the limbs pinched off. 
This prevents profuse branching and 
a tree-like plant is formed with fewer 
small, worthless tomatoes. Liberal 
applications of land plaster is beneficial 
along with regular feedings of plant 


food—Orts C. Brown Corvallis. 
Iti’ A Gop IDEA 


to paint ordinary 
metal curtain rods 
with flat paint or 
enamel to harmon- 
ize with the wood- 
work and draperies. 
Repeating one 
of the colors in 
the draperies 
is a safe rule. 
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HE requirements for a beautiful lawn are few and 
are within the reach of the most modest home owner. 


**Suitable Seed’? when establish- 
ing a new lawn or reseeding an 
old one. 

**Complete Fertilizer’’ balanced 
plant food in proper quantities. 


*‘Sufficient Water’ during the dry 


months of the year. 


“Frequent Mowing”’ to induce thick 


growth and for good looks. 


“Occasional Weeding”’ 
undesirable plants. 


to remove 


“LAWNS’’ is the title of a little booklet telling how to meet these 
requirements in the most economical way. It’s free for 
the asking. Write for your copy today. 


CREBENT LAWN SEED is a mixture of the most 


suitable grasses for fine Pacific Coast lawns. 


MOR- 


CROP FERTILIZER is a proven plant food for 


Pacific Coast conditions. 


Its consistent use on any 


lawn produces more and better grass and less weeds, 


and requires less watering. 


CREBENT Lawn Seed and MORCROP Fertilizer are 
made only by THE CHAS. H, LILLY CO., Seattle, 
and are sold by over 700 dealers on the Pacific Coast. 








RO S ES at new low prices 


Strong budded roses . . . extra good roots .. . new 
varieties, and old favorites . . . single plants and col- 
lections at special low prices—are described in our 
1931 catalog of roses and other plants. Grown in our 
large nurseries in California’s rose center. Satished 
customers everywhere. 
Mailed Free 

San Fernando Nursery Co,, Box Z-1. 


True to name and free of disease. Send today 
for free catalogue describing many varieties of 
9 y One entire page de- 


standards and novelties. 
Prices reasonable. 


a postal brings it. 
San Fernando, Calif. 











voted to novelty Pompons. Service the 
best. 45 years a specialist. 
W. W. WILMORE’S DAHLIA FARM 


Box 382, Denver, Colorado. 











A Wonderfu! Strain of DELPHINIUMS 


DAHLIAS & IRISES 


Pupor’s <4 
EXCEL 4 


Ohoicest Delphinium Seeds 





The world’s 
best varieties 


Pacific Coast grown 
PLANTS, Bl LBS & 
SEEDS can’t be beat 


If interested a for 


a copy f our 19071 
GARDEN GUIDE 
CATALOG 


PUDOR’S INC. 
Puyallup, State of 
Washington 


Hardy Plants, Bulbs 
and Flower Seeds 


_ 





. This beautiful 


illustrated catalog 












IMPLY mail] the coupon below and 
receive your copy of Germain’s 1931 
catalog. 


It contains 116 pages of the finest flower 
and vegetable seeds, plants, bulbs, shrubs 
and trees that horticultural science can 
produce. All are carefully grown and se- 
lected at Germain’s Seed Farms—famous 
for quality seeds since 1871. 


This valuable catalog also contains ex- 
pert instructions for planting and caring 
for your garden. 


Send for yours today. It is absolutely 
free. Mail the coupon now! 


(SS Growers of Seeds, Plants, INS 


Horticultural specialties since 1871 


GERMAIN SEED AND PLANT COMPANY, 
741-47 Terminal St., Los Angeles, California 


Please send me without cost your new 1931 
catalog. 


State. 
















SEND for THESE 


vigorous, Oregon-grown 
Dahlia tubers. Make 
your garden a glorious 
spot of color this year. 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


PACIFIC COLLECTION $2.75 
6 dahlias originated in Oregon, worth $5.60, sent postpaid 
for $2.75. All large, fine cut flower varieties. Res. Price 
Mrs. Irene Taff, P., Wine, toned gold _ $ .50 
Glendenning, D., Glowing crimson 0 CS 
Crown Point, C., Giant lavender __ 2 a = 1.50 
Golden Emblem, D., Giant yellow —__ Se ee 
Elizabeth White, H.C., Coral and salmon _ = 1,00. 
Marcella Gill, D., Sea-shell rose —__-__ — 36 
Total value === 35:60 


BRILLIANT DAHLIA COLLECTION $2.60 
12 brilliant cut flower sorts, worth $5.85, sent postpaid for $2.60. 
good stems, bloom freely and last well when cut. We use 
these varieties for our florist trade. 
Champagne, D.. Golden champagne 
Dream, D., Salmon pink 
Eldorado, D., Giant vivid gold _ 
Golden Opportunity, S., Giant gold = 
Maude Hastings, C.. rge soft yellow ___ 
Mrs. Carl Salbach, D. lant mauve 
Mrs. Edna Spencer, C., Lavender pink — 
Pride of California, D., Giant crimson — 
Walter Deegan, C., Orange scarlet _ a 
Olargie, D., Deep golden yellow Sa = 2 50 
Susan G. Tevis, D.. Bluish lilae _ == - 
Betty Austin, C., Yellow and carmine —__ = 35 
Total value 





All have 

























We are the largest growers of Dahlias « 
west of the Mississippi. Send al 


Gill Bros Seed tim 


ee TTLAND, OREGON 












PATENTS TIME COUNTS in applying for 

patents. Send sketch or model for 
instructions or write for free book, “How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “Record of Invention’’ form. No charge 


Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 200-C Security 
Savings and Commercial Bank Bldg., Washing- 
bane te 


for information on how to proceed. 
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Paragraphs 
About Pets 


ia you own a dog 
or have a fond- 
ness for dogs, read 
Fred C. Kelly’s 
“You And Your 
Dog.” (Doubleday, 
Page and Co.) It is 
a short, readable, 
clever book, and 
invaluable to those 
interested in dogs. 





It is wise to teach children that a 
puppy is not a toy but a friend. Too 
much handling of a baby dog is dan- 
gerous to its health and cruel. Rais- 
ing a pet will teach a child many good 
lessons, not the least of which is 
restraint. 


A dog may be taught to eat only 
at home, thereby evading the dog 
poisoner. (See book mentioned 
above.) It’s smart to tack a list of 
poisons and their antidotes to the 
medicine cabinet door. Also to be 
sure that there is a small bottle of 
ipecac in the cabinet. Given as an 
emetic, one teaspoonful in water, this 
remedy may save life. By giving it 
to the animal with a syringe or 
through the finger of an old glove 
one may make sure that it passes 
down the throat. Kneel gently on 
a dog to hold him down, turning his 
head sidewise. 


A puppy crying for its mother may 
be comforted if given a warm milk 
feeding and a hot water bottle. See 
that the bottle is well wrapped or 
little teeth will pierce it. A few 
nights of this will suffice. 


Your druggist will give you a reli- 
able and useful book on the care of 
dogs. Several such books are pub- 
lished by companies making remedies. 


Feed a puppy often and never let 
him eat until his abdomen is dis- 
tended. Raise him by rule for a 
“better baby.” Don’t bathe a puppy 
under three months of age except in 
extreme necessity. Too many baths 
cause weakness and colds, and may 
lead to distemper. Distemper symp- 
toms are similar to those of human 
influenza. See a veterinarian imme- 
diately. Distemper is serious. Avoid 
rice, potatoes, candy, pastry, and too 
much grease, in feeding your dog. 


A dog should be wormed regularly. 
Not to do so may lead to serious dis- 
orders. Worming will not ordinarily 
make your dog ill and you may attend 


| to giving him the pills at home. 


You, the stronger mind, must think 


1931 | 








Try This New 
Insect Spray That 


KILLS PLANT INSECTS 


{ Both types—without burning tender plants} 


EVER GREEN is non-poisonous 

to humans, birds and pets, but 

fatal to plant insects {both chew- 
ing and sucking types}. It is easy to get, 
easy to use and will protect your flowers 
all during the growing season. Try EVER 
GREEN. Highly concentrated. 1-oz. size 
35c, 6-0z. $1.00. Sold by seed, hardware, 
drug and department stores. Also kills 
fleas on dogs. Write McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co.,1715 Fifth St.S. E., Minneapolis, 
for booklet. 1-oz size sent postpaid for 
35 cents if your dealer cannot supply you. 





NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 





ee Water Lily Pool 


your Garden 


Your garden will be 
brought to a beautiful 
and attractive comple- 
tion by building even the 
simplest of water lily 
pools. The smallest gar- 
den has room for the 
simple tub garden. Plant 
one and experience the 
pleasure growing these 
fascinating flowers. 





SPECIAL a 
COLLECTION 
One Paul Hariot, beau- 


tiful orange- =pink: one 
Marliac Yellow; one Mar- 


Our free catalog —40 
pages of water lily lore, ful- 
ly illustrated in colors — 
describes how to build in- 
expensive pools, plant tub gardens and care for these 
most interesting plants. In it are pictured many simple 
pools, complete POSTPAID collections of water plants, 
and over 100 varieties of water lilies. Our lilies thrive 
anywhere in the U.S. or Canada. We guarantee safe 
delivery. 


Johnson Water Gardens 
S-31 HYNES. CALIFORNIA 


COULD YOU USE 
$25 
$50 


liac White. 


Sent post- 
paid for $3. 









% 


see 
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embarrass him, but — 


—she just couldn't dance 
another step. OF course, it 
was an accident, but that one 
slight touch had given her 
unspeakable pain. 


Don’t let a corn rob you of 
your good times. Relief is so 
quick—so easy. drug- 
gists have this famous old 
remedy in convenient, 35c 
packages. 


Made by the manufacturers of Kohler Antidote 
for Headache and all simple nerve pains. 


KOHLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


\\ 
~ O® 
Those tiny green, 


red or black insects 
which feed upon the 
_ tender green foliage or 
the buds of your flowers 
and plants are aphis (plant 
lice). You must kill them and 
similar insects if you expect 
the best growth. 


Used By Gardeners 
Over 20 Years 


A garden size “Black Leaf 40” 
package costs only 35c and makes 
about six gallons of effective spray. 
Have'it on hand and be ready for 
insect attack. Sold by dealers in 
several sizes. 





TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP., 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 





Oe Las 
Re aad 
we y 
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in terms of your dog. Do not expect | 
him to think as you do. He can not. | 


Lead a dog on a very short leash 
every day for about a year during the | 
training period and from then on he | 
will require no leash but will ‘“‘heel.” 


Remember that a dog’s strongest 
trait of character is affection. That is 
valuable to keep in mind in training. 


Care of Gold Fish 


T is necessary to have growing 

plants in the aquarium if one wants 
healthy fish. The umbrella plant or 
cyperus is a common plant useful for 
this purpose. Almost any florist or 
pet store will procure water plants 
for you. 





WHEN GUESTS GO 





Every aquarium needs scavengers. 
Turtles, newts, water snails and tad- 
poles are all useful. There should be 
some rocks reaching above the surface 
of the water for them to rest upon. 


Outdoor fish ponds must be guarded 
against the enemies of goldfish. 
Larvae of dragon flies, full grown 
frogs, crawfish, water beetles, boat 
flies, and some birds are particularly 
injurious. 


Salt water acts as a tonic for an 
ailing gold fish. Place the fish in a 
solution of one teaspoonful to one 
quart of water until he floats at the 
surface (about two minutes), then 
remove to a solution of one teaspoon- 
ful of salt to one gallon of water. 
Bathe him daily in the stronger solu- 


tion until better. Keep in a bowl by 
himself. 


Fungus on goldfish (a white para- 
sitic growth) is a common disease. 
Try the salt water treatment men- 
tioned above, and then gently wipe 
off the fungus you see. 


Partial suffocation usually caused 
by overcrowding fish is another dis- 
ease frequently noticed. The gills 
become inflamed and the nose a whit- 
ish color. Give salt water treatment 
and keep the fish alone for a while, 
and decrease the number of fish you 
have in the aquarium. 


It is a common fault to overfeed 
goldfish. Better too little than too 
much. Goldfish in pools need not be 
fed if the water is seldom disturbed, 
if there are water plants and scaven- 
gers, and if the pool is covered by a 
wire netting—Doris Hudson Moss. 


& 
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upstairs 


Every housewife is particular about 
keeping toilet bowls clean. But scrub- 
bing toilet bowls — the most unpleasant 
of all household tasks—is old-fashioned. 
There’s an easier, quicker, safer way. 

Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush, an anti- 
septic, cleansing powder, into the toilet 
bowl, follow directions on the can, flush, 
and instantly the bowl is made snow- 
white. All odors are eliminated. All 
germs killed. Even the hidden trap, 
which no brush can reach, is purified 
and cleansed by Sani-Flush. 

Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 


dparden 
Protection 


Nicona 


Keep aphids, scales, mildew, etc.,out of 
your garden by systematic spraying with 
eerie Bed irae of nicotine and re- 
fined oil, best-known insect killers. Easy 
and pleasant to use. Just 















=< = > : : 

——— mix with water. For sale 
ICONA in convenient sizes by 
WEA leading dealers. 


SS eae S : 








Spray with 
—= Nicona 
BALFOUR. GUTHRIE « CO., Limitrep 


San Francisco « Los Angeles 


HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


| If you have a few hours a month to spare, you can turn this 
time into money. Pleasant, interesting work. Write to 


Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 











HIS morning we are going to 
do two things at one time—clear out our desk and 
write this page, Adios. You see, from time to time 
we tuck away items of interest in the great open 
spaces of our jade green work table and eventually 
pass along the bits of information to you. Today 
we go through this mass, or mess, of accumulated 
material, writing as we go. First of all are worth- 
while notes snipped from past issues of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Clip Sheet. Here 1s one which 
says that recent experiments prove that traps 
painted green catch more Japanese beetles than do 
traps of any other color. (Esthetic creatures, these 
beetles, but where does that get them?) This next 
paragraph remarks that the Department of Agri- 
culture now fights forest fires with the aid of radio 
and motor truck. The trucks respond to the fire 
calls, and with each truck goes a weather observer 
who receives weather reports hourly from district 
headquarters. And here’s another piece of good 
news for westerners: ““To help accommodate the 
millions of campers and picnickers, the Forest 
Service opened up 307 new public camp grounds 
last year.” 


Now for some clippings tucked away in a dusty 
corner. Believe it or not, but last August John A. 
Ward of Gridley, California, harvested 1n his garden 
a Spanish onion weighing 2 pounds, 14 ounces, 
shaped exactly like a miniature zeppelin—a leading 
newspaper says so. And here’s a headline from a 
Sunday edition, “Plants Die of Indigestion,” 
followed by sensible information to the effect that 
trees, shrubs and plants must be fed intelligently 
or they starve to death or become actually sick. 
(Come to think of it those ferns of ours that passed 
away last week may have had a bad case of acidosis!) 


Out of a handful of notes written in our own fine 
Spencerian hand, we are able to read this one idea. 
It was copied from a letter written by an enthusiastic 
Sunset reader and goes thus: “I get so much help 
from the articles published in your magazine that 
I should like to pass along a suggestion which we 
discovered in our cabin last summer. With half a 
dozen hungry hikers to feed, it keeps the cook 
stepping in order to bring on the bacon and eggs 
simultaneously for breakfast. I have found that a 
pound or more of bacon can be browned beautifully 
all at one time by spreading it out in a large pan and 
baking in a hot oven. As the grease fries out, it can 
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be transferred to the frying pan for the eggs.” We 
tried out this idea—not on hungry hikers but on 
advertising representatives with good appetites— 
and it surely does work fine. 


And now that our desk is neat and clean and we are 
feeling self-satisfied and smug in having performed 
this semi-annual task, we are in proper frame of 
mind to brag up this March Sunset. It is a good 
issue, isn’t it? First of all there is that striking 
cover design by Heath Anderson, one of the leading 
flower painters of the West, a cover which portrays 
begonias in all their loveliness. Then just as you 
are wondering how one would grow begonias like 
those, you run across clear, concise planting di- 
rections on page 4. Farther ‘along i in the book you 
greet with enthusiasm the directions for building a 
cabin fireplace; ideas for making your western home 
more beautiful; charming architectural details on 
page 14; the vacation tales; recipes for baking or- 
anges; and so on through every page of the maga- 
zine—surprises at every turn. It seems to us that 
this March Sunset is the very best yet, and we are 
particularly anxious to learn how it appeals to you. 


In this issue, as in all Sunsets, please note, too, the 
thimblefuls of facts, such as the condensed directions 
on page 23 for watering your garden; the St. Patrick’s 

Day suggestions on page 45, the housekeeping 
hunches, and the volumes of garden rules which have 
been boiled down into short paragraphs within these 
pages. It would be much easier for us if we were to 
publish a bigger book and continue our material 
on and on through page after page, but knowing 
that you are busy men and women we simply con- 
dense the facts in each case and feed them to you in 
spoonfuls of concentrated information. When you 
show this issue of the magazine to your friends and 
neighbors, point out to them this valuable feature, 
will you? 


We really thought that we were all through with our 
desk cleaning and writing but when we shook out 
the dust cloth we founda piece of the jacket of Anne 
Shannon Monroe’s latest book, “‘Feelin’ Fine’. It 
says, “One of the biggest discounts in life is carrying 
overhead troubles—things. that never happen.” 
With this bit of homely philosophy we say Adios 
until another month.—The Editors. 
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We of Oakland-Pontiac are building 
into our cars and service the extra 
qualities that we should like if we 
were the customers. . . . For instance, 
you will find both the new Oakland 
Eight and new Pontiac Six very com- 
fortable cars. Long wheelbases, 
long springs, balanced design, and 
four Lovejoy shock absorbers make 
riding easy. There is comfort in the 
special form-fitting seat cushions in 


the new Fisher Bodies, and there is 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 


y+ 


THE WAY TO MAKE A FRIEND IS TO BE ONE 


plenty of room. ... Upholstery in 
closed cars is mohair or whipcord— 
in the convertible coupes, fine leather. 
Body insulation protects you against 
. Road shocks and 


noises are reduced by a new type of 


cold and heat... 


rubber cushioning at more than forty 
chassis points. ...In their new power, 
speed, lower prices, and depend- 
ability, these two fine cars prove 
how sincere we are in our desire to 


make new friends and keep the old. 
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N the cult of the pseudo-sophisticated 

there is no place for enthusiasm. And 
how much such persons miss! Why, enthu- 
siasm is a synonym for joy of life! 

There is something about gardening that 
seems to breed zest for living. The garden 
enthusiast never grows old, for he is always 
looking ahead rather than back. “Next fall 
when the rains start I’m going to set out a 
pink camellia right here,” says your true 
gardener. Or, “I just have time to get some 
new chrysanthemums started. I’m going to 
have some eight-inch mums next fall or know 
the reason why.” Down at Monterey, a man 
in his eightieth year fosters the planting of 
trees—not for his own selfish enjoyment, but 
because he has the habit of mind of building 
for the future. In another western town a 
woman, free at last from work and worry 
after 70 hard, busy years, moved recently to 
a tiny suburban place where she can have a 
sunny garden. There she grows fine roses and 
sweet peas to give to her friends and neigh- 
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bors. “I have the fun of 

growing them,” she says. 

“Take these, so that I 

may have the fun of cut- 

ting more tomorrow.” 

But you can have en- 

thusiasm even if you 

haven’t a garden. You 

~ may have dozens of spe- 

cial likes and joys. Per- 

haps you are interested 

in the history of the 

West. Go ahead—de- 

velop your knowledge of 

it—visit all the cradles 

of western history that 

are within week-end 

driving distance of your 

home, and for vacation 

visit some of the farther- 

away shrines. Talk with old-timers. Pave 

the way for your visit, and follow it up after- 

ward, with all the authentic reading on the 
subject that you can find. 

Perhaps you like football. Fine! Keep on 
learning about the game. Pick your pet 
teams. Bea strong partisan—don’t sit stolid 
as a rock at your local Big Game. 

Perhaps you like scenery—mountains, sun- 
sets, forests, rocky ocean shores. Try to put 
your thoughts about them into words, or 
into pictures, using camera, pencil, brush, or 
typewriter as you please. You do not have 
to go toa far-away city and wear a smock in 
order to interpret your own thoughts. 

Perhaps you haven’t any recognizable en- 
thusiasms. Then develop some! The only 
real bores in this world are the bored. Givea 
tiny seed of enthusiasm some cultivation and 
it will grow and flourish like New Zealand 
spinach in a seaside garden. If 
you have a spark of enthusi- Gee. 


asm in you, it is fun to bealive. 7- 
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ET in the scenic heart of 

the Canadian Rockies, 
the towering majesty of Jasper 
National Park is matched by 
few spots on earth. 

Here, ringed with snow- 
capped peaks, is Jasper Park 
: Lodge, offering you the most 
thrilling vacation you can 
imagine. Golf on one of the 
finest courses in the entire 
world . . . swimming in a 
warmed outdoor pool... trail 
riding and motoring through 
scenes of breath-taking splen- 
dor . . . mountain-climbing, 
alone or with Swiss guides. 

Jasper Park Lodge is owned 





_ Free—a preview of a Jasper 
Park vacation! Canadian 


travel films are available at 
any of the offices below. 
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and operated by Canadian 
National. You can stop over 
at Jasper on the cool, Cana- 
dian National way East—or 
on the famous 5-day Triangle 
Tour of the Canadian Rockies 
which includes a 600-mile sail 
over the placid waters of the 
Inside Passage of the Pacific. 
Canadian National takes you 
everywhere in the Dominion. 
It operates its own steamship 
lines, telegraph and express 
services, 14 broadcasting sta- 
tions and a chain of perfectly 
equipped hotels and camps 
stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 
















Write to the nearest Canadian Na- 
tional Office for illustrated booklets of 
Jasper Park Lodge and complete in- 


formation on transportation and rates 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Kailuray System in cAmerica— 


LOS ANGELES 


H. R. Bullen, General Agent 





648 Market St., Phone Sutter 5092 
SEATTLE 
J. F. McGuire, General Agent 
1329-4th Ave., Phone Main 4906-5709 


607 S. Grand Ave., Phone Trinity §751 
PORTLAND 

A. B. Holtrop, City Passenger Agent 

302 Yamhill St., Phone Beacon 3424 
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The sums of “a and $200 extr 
allowance on resale of car ar 
based on averages supplied b| { 
dealers who state also that the)! 
invariably allow more for 
Velmo-upholstered car. Condi) 
tion and size of car, and origins a 
valuation may modify or increas |, 
these figures. 
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2002 


at turn-in time 


Now, more than ever before, condition 
of upholstery has a bearing on whatis allowed - 


by dealers when you trade in a closed car. 


With few exceptions a car's upholstery certainly receives considerable ‘‘bruisage"’. . . and 


you cannot expect a delicately woven, easily marred fabric to gain high dealer appraisal. 


One of America’s foremost auto body engineers 


made the stdtement that. ofalisinown texGles-es What the dealer saves—the cost of re-upholstering—he is glad to allow you. Realize 

proven by exhaustive tests, that this practical saving is within your reach, and obtained simply by specifying endur- 

MOHAIR VELVET ing Chase Velmo for the upholstery of your cars. . . either custom or standard models. 

WAS THE ONLY ONE THAT WOULD 

NOT SHINE CLOTHING. Because of itt ANGORA MOHAIR content—the fleece fibre which according to 

Government tests is two and one half times stronger than wool — Chase Velmo is 
HASE FASHIONABLY SMART and PRACTICALLY IMPERVIOUS TO WEAR. . . so much | 

ae so that slip covers are never needed as protection. Here, to begin with, is a big saving. 

— 

eGnce’ « Car Dealers' Equipment Records Show Whether the Upholstery is Velmo . . . Profit by Making Sure. »> ; 
MOHAIR UPHOLSTERY Made by Sanford Mills. Selling Agents: L. C. Chase & Co., Boston, New York, Detroit, San Francisco, Chicago | 





Why not become upholstery-minded — insist upon Velmo for it probably will save you $100 to $200 some day! 
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HIS month when 
“~ we took our good 
end, Eloise Davison, 
"§ New York, down to 
“Mie Monterey Penin- 
gua, our trip turned 
m to be “Pacific 
oasting’” as well as 
acific Coasting, for 
armel, the Seventeen 
ile Drive and the 
anta Cruz country 
Were never lovelier. 
ith almost personal 
ride we pointed out 
© our eastern visitor 
Bird Rock, Pop Ernest’s Fish Restau- 
jant, Cypress Point, The Highlands, 
armel Bay and all the other enchant- 
ing spots of that famous peninsula. 
It seems that each time we visit 
this little corner of Sunset Land, we 
liscover something new, something 
we had missed on previous visits. The 
igh light of our latest trip was view- 
ng the historic remains of Serra Oak 
hich now stand, appropriately 
ounted, in the rear of Mission San 
We were truly 
impressed by the sight of the famous 
old oak under which Sebastian Vis- 
caino took possession for Spain in 
11602, and under which on June 3, 
1770, Father Junipero Serra landed 
and raised the cross. We were de- 
lighted, too, to have Harry A. Greene, 
the “Father of Monterey,” tell us the 
true story of the tree. 



















I 
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It seems that for some time there 
has been a fabrication going around 
to the effect that after Serra Oak died, 
it was washed out to sea, and that 
later either Mr. Greene or Father 
Mestres had bravely plowed the 
waves, rescued the tree and brought 
it to shore. A colorful story but, ac- 
cording to Mr. Greene, utterly absurd 
and untrue. What really happened 
was that when the tree died in 1905 
it was cut down and a cross section 
of the base placed in the Monterey 
Custom house where it may now be 
seen. Through handling, a large 
branch was broken off and out of that 
piece of wood four chairs were made 
which now rest in Pacific Coast mu- 
seums. The remains of the tree were 
then strengthened with iron rods and 
cement and moved from the shore to 
the mission grounds. It was on this 
Pacific Coasting trip that we visited 
Serra Oak and heard its true story. 
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_On the same trip we made another 
discovery of which we must tell, de- 
spite the fact that it is marble time 
and that SuNsET editors are staunch 
believers in the rights of small -boys. 
At any rate, in the lovely Johonnet 
shop on Ocean Avenue in Carmel we 
were thrilled with the flower com- 
binations—purple stocks, blue ager- 
atum, forget-me-nots, iris—all subtly 
arranged in low pottery bowls in the 
bottoms of which were piled blue- 
green glass marbles, like bubbles in 
fairy seas of flowers. Mrs. Johonnet 
is most gracious and generous and we 
feel sure that she will not mind if 
SunseET readers borrow this decora- 
tive idea. Incidentally, when you are 
in Carmel, be sure to call at the 
Johonnet shop, preferably at lunch or 
tea time. The food served is as good 
to eat as it is pretty! 
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PEAKING of food, we like to 

read of Frederick Collins’ gus- 
tatorial adventures here in the West, 
always marveling that he is able to 
eat so many meals in so short a 
time. When it comes to describing 
unusual places to eat, however, he 
misses many of our favorites. For 
just one example, here in San Fran- 
cisco at the Svensk Hemslojd or 
Swedish Applied Arts center, 2185 
Pacific Avenue, is the Spinning Wheel 
Tea Room, which holds open house 
every Thursday. Dinner is a merry, 
informal meal, consisting, in our 
experience, chiefly of hors d’oeuvre, 
for we eat so heartily of these typically 
Swedish appetizers that we have little 
interest in the other good things that 
follow. After dinner comes a trip to 
the upper floors to see the exhibit of 
weaving and handcraft, and_ the 
evening ends with Swedish folk-danc~ 
ing in which you will certainly join. 
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UR talk of going 

fishing usually 
winds up with a stroll 
down around Fort 
Point to count the geo- 
metric little star fish 
scattered over the 
rocks. But when Zane 
Grey says, ““Let’s go 
fishing,” he means just 
that. A recent copy 
il of Harper News tells 
us that he is now off 
on an 18,000 mile fish- 
ing adventure in the 
seven seas—a trip 
which will extend over a period of 
nearly two years. He goes first to 
Tahiti where the party will establish 
camp and wait for the arrival of the 
new Grey fishing schooner, “‘Fisher- 
man the Second.” Mr. Grey will 
visit various South Sea Islands, New 
Zealand, Australia, Madagascar, and 
will travel up into Lake Tanganika, 
Africa, to try for the 500-pound Nile 
perch which has never been landed 
on rod and reel. We'll likely never 
fish in the seven seas nor on Lake 
Tanganika but when Mr. Grey’s ex- 
periences come out in print we can 
make the trip via the rocking chair 
and won’t have to take along Mother- 
sill’s Seasick Remedy. After all, 
“there is no frigate like a book... .” 
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The Literary Guild selection for the 
month of February was “‘Coronado’s 
Children,” a story of lost mines and 
buried treasures of the Southwest, by 
J. Frank Dobie. We have read only 
as far as page 106, but we are thrilled 
with this great American legend which 
is so interestingly illustrated and so 
refreshingly told. To you who enjoy 
western history, we recommend, “‘Cor- 
onado’s Children.”” (This book is pub- 
lished by ‘The Southwest Press, and 
sells for $3 a copy.) 
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And now that we have reached the 
bottom of the page, we must put the 
brakes on the typewriter, lest we slide 
over into the margin. Don’t forget 
to write us about what is going on in 
your part of Sunset Land. ‘Tell us 
about your coming flower shows and 
festivals, and your most noted vaca- 
tion grounds. This 
is your page, you 
know, just as much Le Gr 
as it is ours. : f 
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so the saying goes, 
the westerner’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of p sarks—ni ational parks, 
that is, with mountains, forests, igies 
streams, trails and streams, fresh from 
their winter rest, thrown in. The 
question is, “Which park will it be 
for this summer’s vacation? 
Says the head of the house, with 


N the spring, 


meme ries keen of fighting trout and 
beckoning trails through sun-lit for- 


¢ 
1g 
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ests, We 


had a good time in Glacier 





last year. Let’s go back. We can’t 
make any mistake, going back to 
Glacier.” 

But Madame, the Vacation Plan- 


ner, has other views. 

“We haven’t been 
tain Park yet,” says she. “How do we 
know but it may be better than 
Glacier? How shall we ever know 
which park is best, if we don’t visit 
them all?” 

You can’t prove anything by refer- 
ring it to Uncle Sam, because he 
merely passes your question along to 


to Rocky Moun- 





Valley, where glaciers 
meet carpets of alpine flowers 


-aradise 
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Which Park For) 


A Timely Question Answered}}) 


the superintendents, and there is not 
a national park superintendent alive 
but that will swear on a stack of 
bibles as high as the capitol dome that 
his park has all others backed off the 
globe when it comes to scenic beauty, 
points of interest and recreational 
possibilities. 

So there you are, t 
you started. 

After vacationing satisfactorily in 
most of the western national parks, at 
one time or another, my suggestion is 
that you pick your par k—or pick two, 
at the most—and visit it in the most 
leisurely manner. Take time to ex- 
plore the byways. Take time to see 
the things that the hurry-up tourists 
overlook entirely. 

In certain of the parks, where the 

transportation facilities are 
highly organized, this will be 

a little difficult. They will 

want to “‘shoot you 
through” on schedule. 
Don’t pay any atten- 
tion to their sched- 
ules. Make your 


ight back where 


o 


= 
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PRANK TAYLOR is one)}i 


westerner who knows his! 


western national parks. He has 
visited most of them many times 
and has written about them in 
newspapers, magazines and in 
the books,‘‘Oh Ranger!” “Grand 
Canyon Country,” and “The 
Rainbow Canyons.” In_ this 
article Mr. Taylor takes you 


own, and move on to the next stop 


only when you are good and ready 


to do so. 

Every national park is different 
from all the others. Each was set 
aside to preserve some outstanding 
natural wonder—or a group of them 
—the like of which is found nowhere 
else on this round globe. What you 
saw in Yosemite is no indication of 


what to expect in Mt. Rainier, and 


there just isn’t any answer to that 
often as ed question: 
“Which park is most interesting?” 


Three Wonders of the West—Rainier National 
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wonderlands 
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‘rough it, 
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| 
| through these 
tohelp youde- 
“where 
ito park for 
your vaca- 


” After 





cided, let us 
lknow, will you?—The Editors. 
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In the brief space of one article, it 


lis almost impossible to tell about 
every national park as it should be 
described. The parks are similar in 
this respect only: each is an incom- 
|parable wilderness, preserved in its 
lnatural state. Each is your park. 
| Each is administered by national park 
| fangers, eager to help you enjoy your 
‘stay. 

In certain of the parks, you must 
to be comfortable. In 
others there are luxurious hotels, offer- 


ing the last word in comforts. In most 


ePork- Crater Lake; and the Yellowstone Canyon 
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Your Vacation? 


gb y Fit 


te 


of the parks there is a variety of ser- 
vices, designed to suit any purse. The 
rates are regulated by the government 
and you get about what you are pre- 
pared to pay for. Or, if you prefer, 
you may camp out at the numerous 
clean, well-kept campsites maintained 
by the rangers for your convenience. 

Now for a brief sketch of what the 
various parks have to offer for your 
summer vacation this year: 

Yellowstone first, because it 1s larg- 
est. Into this wilderness of 3,348 
square miles, sprawling atop the crest 
of the Rockies, two New England 
states could be dropped. 

What does a Yellowstone vacation 
offer? Plenty, traveler. 

There are geysers, boiling mud pots, 
mammoth hot spring terraces, in 
lovely soft colors, more of them 
in Yellowstone than in all the 
rest of the world together. 
There is the incomparable 
Old Faithful geyser, 
which spouts every 
sixty-three minutes 
with unfailing regu- 
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_bears, 


words have 
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larity. In the Norris Basin there 
scores of others. 

That isn’t all. Yellowstone is the 
world’s greatest sanctuary of wild life. 
It is haven for the last of the “thun- 
dering herds” of buffalo which once 
grazed in millions over the middle 
western prairies. 

The same goes for the 
which are making a 
comeback in Yellowstone. You can 
see them any evening at Canyon, 
Lake or Old Faithful. There are hun- 
dreds of comical black and brown 
thousands of elk, deer, ante- 
lope, mounta‘n sheep, and if you are 
lucky, you may see moose. With care 
in stalking, you may get near enough 
to snapshoot these denizens of the 
forest in their native haunts. 

Yellowstone Canyon, with its bril- 


are 


grizzlies, 
last stand and 


liant, kaleidoscopic colorings, its foam- 
ing, roaring waterfalls, is justification 
for a national park in ‘itself. 
stone Lake, 
water, 


Yellow- 
an enormous body of 
on the very backbone of the 








Yellowstone Canyon, to describe which 


never yet been found 
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Rocky Mountain range, and scores of 
other lakes, lure the fisherman. There 
are trout streams galore in which to 
angle for the wily ones. There are 
miles of forest, through which you 
may travel the trails days on end. 

Travel in Yellowstone goes counter- 
clockwise over a great figure eight of 
highways, from Mammoth to Old 
Faithful to Lake to Canyon. You 
may enter the park at any of four 
gateways, one on each side of the rec- 
tangle. The season is from the middle 
of June to the middle of September. 
You may camp, or you may rent a 
housekeeping canvas cabin, or you 
may stay at the lodges, or you may 
enjoy the luxury of fine hotels. Con- 
sult your purse and your whims and 
take your choice. Allow yourself a 
minimum of three days but remember 
you may easily spend three weeks in 
this colossal, friendly wilderness. 


Grand Teton 


OW Grand Teton, a new national 
park, next door, to the south, to 
Yellowstone. The great blue granite 
Tetons rise sheer above Jackson Hole, 



















Utah’s Rainbow Canyons. Above 
is Zion, long and narrow, sur- 
rounded by stately cliffs; at right 
is Bryce, a dazzling amphithea- 
ter with hundreds of spires 


birthplace and stronghold of the dude 
ranch, a mountain valley surrounded 
on all sides by ramparts of the Rockies. 
At the base of the Tetons is a chain 
of lovely, crystal clear lakes, sur- 
rounded by forests. In these lakes are 
plenty of fish, prizes of the skillful 
angler; in the forests, trails and mean- 
dering roads, barely wide enough for 
an auto, canopied above by the forest. 
This is the place to rough it. Grand 
Teton Park is too new to boast fine 
hotels though there are rustic lodges 
that serve good food and offer com- 
fortable cabins. Or you may camp 
out, from late June to early Septem- 
ber. A tip—take plenty of blankets, 
for up in this land of sparkling, cham- 
pagne-like air, nights are cool. 


Glacier’s Shining Mountains 


Glacier is the park for the trail 
rider. Yes, and for the fisherman, and 
for the mountain climber. The shin- 
ing granite crags rise sheer above the 
two hundred alpine lakes, fed con- 
stantly by the hundreds of living 
glaciers clinging to the peaks. Sur- 
rounding the lakes and in the valleys, 
unbroken stands of 
virgin forest. Here 
and there are moun- 
tain meadows gay 
with wild - flowers. 

There are a thou- 
sand miles of trails, 
winding over the 
shining mountains, 
eight hundred trail- 
trained ponies from 
which to choose. 
From June until the 
middle of September, 
this is trail-riders’ 
mecca. 

You need not do 
Glacier on horseback, 
unless you wish. 





Good roads wind around the shining 
mountains, from Glacier Park Station 
at the southeast corner to St. Mary’s 
Lake, to Many Glaciers, and finally 
over the border to Waterton Lakes, 
Canadian extension of Glacier Park. | 
By the major lakes there are com- 
fortable chalets, from which lead | 
trails. Lakes and streams are plenti- | 
fully stocked with fish. | 

On the west side of the park, the 
road extends from Belton, park head- 
quarters, to Lake MacDonald, and 
thence up the mountain in spectacu- 
larly easy grades to Logan Pass, from 
which you may travel by trail down 
to Going-to-the-Sun chalet, from 
whence a launch transports you to 
St. Mary’s, on the east side highway. 

Give yourself plenty of time in 
Glacier. You can sight-see much in 
three days, but you need two weeks 
for the trails. And at the end of that 
time, you will be vowing to return 
next year and ride trail some more. 
Once you go to Glacier, you have the 
Glacier habit. 


Rainier’s Mighty Mountain 
<N Rainier, it’s The Mountain. The 
Mountain rises 14,408 feet, above 
upland meadows, above the dense and 
fragrant forests, above the streams, 
above the cities of Seattle and Ta- 
coma. In bulk, in sheer beauty, in 
magnificence, it dominates all else in 
the Puget Sound area. 

You can travel to The Mountain 
at three points, two on the north and 
one on the south side, from Seattle or 
Tacoma. Most vacationers choose 
the south side, going first to Longmire 
Springs, at the foot of The Mountain, 
then migrating half-way up its top 
to Paradise Valley, where the glaciers 
meet the carpets of flowers, where you 
may have winter and summer sports 
next door to each other, where trails 








start up over the snows to the vol- 
canic peak of The Mountain, or 
around its slopes, through the for- 
‘Tests, to the north side. 

Rainier National Park is an all- 
vyear playland, popular in the 
winter for its snow sports, in the 
summer for its camping, mountain 
climbing, trail trekking and for the 
unspoiled beauties of its forests. 


| Crater Lake 
eR LAKE, strange as it 


seems, was once the rival of 
The Mountain. In ancient times, 
Mt. Mazama, another great vol- 
cano, like Rainier, crumbled within 
its hollow self, and Crater Lake is 
the result, one of the bluest, loveli- 
est of mountain lakes, perched on 
the very crest of the Cascade range. 

Around the ragged fringe of its 
crater you may explore, finding at 
every turn new and fascinating 
views of the lake and its phantom 
islands, tracing to your own satis- 
faction the strange geologic story 
of its formation. Crater Lake is 
surrounded with magnificent for- 
ests, well worth exploring. 

This entrancing wilderness, being 
7,000 feet high on the mountain 
range, is snow bound much of the 
year, but is easily accessible from June 
until September inclusively, from 


either Medford or Klamath Falls. 


Lassen’s Volcano 


Lassen Peak’s frequent rumblings 
and occasional eruptions have given 
it notoriety as an unruly volcano and 
its charm as a vacation land has been 
overshadowed completely until very 
recently. Surrounding the Peak are 
hundreds of square miles of forests, 
high mountain lakes, some of them 
hot, but most of them cool and 
inviting. 

Until this year, the forest fastnesses 
of Lassen have been reserved for those 
who would take to the trails with pack 
animals. Here is a vacation wilder- 
ness almost unknown. Here is the 
region for the vacationer who wants 
real roughing it. Beginning this sum- 
mer a new road will be open to travel, 
winding from the north rim of the 
park, over the shoulder of Lassen 
Peak itself, and down to the southern 
border of the park. It connects at 
both ends with highways leading out 
of Red Bluff, and makes Lassen, for 
the first time, an easy wilderness to 
reach by motor car. 





Yosemite’s High Country 


Yosemite Valley, most visited of all 
national park attractions, is almost 
too well known to need further de- 
scription. Its graceful Yosemite and 
Bridal Veil Falls, its towering Half 
Dome, E] Capitan, Glacier Point and 
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For vacationists who like adventure, there is Mesa Verde 
National Park with its ruins of ancient cities still to be explored 








other magnificent cliffs, are familiar 
figures to virtually all westerners. 

However, the famous valley is but 
eight square miles out of a High Sierra 
wilderness of mountain peaks, lakes, 
meadows, forests, canyons, and raging 
rivers ‘that spread over 1,200 square 
miles. The high country is a little 
known hinterland to the majority of 
Yosemite visitors. 

This is hard to understand. No- 
where is there a high mountain region 
so easily reached. Hundreds of miles of 
trails wind from point to point. A 
chain of High Sierra camps offers food 
and lodging at low rates. Each camp 
is but a good day’s tramp from the 
next one. He who prefers to ride may 
join a trail party, making the circuit 
every week. 

Here the vacationer may spend 
days or weeks or even months, up 
where the clouds roll by, with a differ- 
ent lake or stream to fish every day, 
with a new mountain to climb every 
morning. Yosemite’s high country is 
ready for travelers from the middle of 
June until September. Though the 
Valley is open the year around, the 
high country is snow bound during 
the winter. 


Grand Canyon 
RAND CANYON holidays are 
different from all others. At the 
Grand Canyon you go down instead 
of up, to explore the mountain side. 
The rims of this colossal canyon are in 
reality the top of a mountain slowly 
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heaved up until it was from seven to 
ten thousand feet above the sea. As 
it rose, the turbulent Colorado River 
carved its channel, and the hundreds 
of side chasms, deeper and deeper. 

Grand Canyon is no wonderland to 
see from the rims only. From El 
Tovar at the south rim, a wonderfully 
built trail known as the Kaibab winds 
down the cliffs, with ever-changing 
vistas of the Grand Canyon, to the 
river, thence across a suspension 
bridge to Phantom Ranch, a surpris- 
ing and delightfu lodge in Bright 
Angel Canyon, near the river’s edge. 

Up Bright Angel Canyon, this trail 
winds, beneath cliffs, past waterfalls, 
to the North Rim Lodge, 9,000 feet 
above the sea. 

By all means, take time to make 
the Grand Canyon side trips, to the 
Painted Desert, over the Rrerahions 
Road, from the south rim, and through 
the Kaibab F forest, with its many new 
and surprising views of the Canyon, 


on the north rim. You may take a 
Grand Canyon vacation any time 
during the year at the south rim. The 


north rim, being higher in elevation, 
is open to travel from the middle of 
May to October. During that time, 
you may motor from one rim to the 
other, via the new Lee’s F erry Bridge, 
100 miles to the east, if you wish, but 
if you do SO, do not omit the trail trip 
down into the Canyon. 

Editor's Note:—The other four na- 
tional parks are discussed in the travel 
department. 
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B: and large, I’m a peaceful, law- 
abiding citizen. I wouldn’t even 
hurt a fly, unless it got to buzzing 
around and looking over my shoulder 
at the way | play a bridge hand. But 
there’s one thing that makes me just 
like a red flag waved at a bull. That’s 
the fellow who comes up to me, after 
I’ve done a day’s work in the garden, 
tells me I need exercise, and asks why 
I don’t go in for some kind of sport. 

The point I wish to make, as I’ve 
already made again and again until 
I’m getting darn good and sick of it, 
is that gardening 7s sport. i 
some forward-looking radio station 
wants to get the jump on its competi- 
tors, it will get busy and begin broad- 
casting gardening events right along 
with golf and tennis tournaments and 
baseball and football games. 

Imagine what a whale of an audi- 
énce such a radio station could build 
up. Imagine millions of people all 
over the West, and maybe even in a 
teenie weenie section of the Rocky 
Mountain territory, listening to a gar- 
dening broadcast with their ears fairly 
glued to the loudspeaker. And imag- 
ine the jolly time they'll have getting 
their ears loose again. Contemplate 
the thrill of that moment when our 
announcer steps up to the micro- 
phone, clears his throat, and begins. 

Friends of Radioland: (he will say) 
I wish you could be here with me and 
see this garden. It certainly is a glori- 
ous sight—a perfect riot of color. 
haven’t been able to get any exact 
figures as yet, but there must be at 









And if 


least several hundred plants here— 
Asters, Daffodils, Cannas 0, 
wait a minute. It isn’t Cannas, it’s— 
uh—uh—just a second. George here 
tells me it’s Freesias. Yes, Freesias, 
Hollyhocks, and many others. The 
garden is simply filled to overflowing. 
‘And the weather is absolutely perfect 
for gardening. Sunshine, a canopy of 
blue sky overhead, anda...- 

(Cheers.) 

Here comes Coach Gardener's ag- 
gregation of Bug Fighters! Here come 
the Bug Fighters. Coach Gardener is 
just bringing them into the garden. 
Oh, boy, what a hand they’re giving 
him. As soon as things quiet down a 
bit, I’m going to see if Coach Gar- 
dener will step to the mike and say a 
few words. Just a moment—here he 
is. Here he is, ladies and gentlemen, 
Coach Amateur Gardener. All right, 
Coach Gardener, go right ahead. 

Coach Gardener: Well, folks, I’m not 
much at making a speech, but—uh— 
but I do want to say that—uh—that 
the aggregation which will go onto the 
field in this contest has been selected 
from the best bug fighters in the West 
—Volck, Snarol, Evergreen, Antrol, 
Nicona, Black Leaf 40, Nico 
Dust, Scalecide, Bordeaux, Lead Ar- 
senate, Snail Foil, Anfoil, Sulphur, 
Semesan, Paris Green, Red Arrow 
Spray, Carbon Bisulphide, Tendust, 
and Fungtrogen. Every one of ’em 
veterans. 

Announcer: Coach Gardener, you ve 
picked a lot of winning line-ups; what 
rules do you follow, if any? 
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Coach Gardener: We--ll, of course, | 
to begin with you've got to have ma-_ 
terial that you know you can depend 
on. Then you’ve got to have a bal- | 
anced team. I always plan to have a 
number of all ’round players as well | 
as special players for specific jobs. 


Announcer: 1 see. Now Coach Gar- 
dener, you've been pretty successful; 
what suggestions would you give to. 
less experienced coaches? 


Coach Gardener: We-—ll, as I’ve said, 
you’ve got to have dependable mate- | 
rial and know how to use it. And if a 
fellow’s not real sure about those) 
things, he can go to his seed dealer or | 
nurseryman, write to his state agri- | 
cultural college, or to Mr. Ashley GE 
Browne. Mr. Browne is the California 
State Entomologist and one of SUNSET 
Magazine’s garden consultants, and | 
is always willing to give his advice. | 
And now I guess I’d better be getting | 
back to my team. q 

Announcer: You have just heard) 
Coach Amateur Gardener give you 
his line-up for this contest; and I will) 
now read the line-up of the opposing | 
team. The line-up for the Bug Team 
is—uh—is—uh .. . . Just a moment, 
please. (Discussion sotto voce with) 
mysterious person referred to as George.) | 
The line-up of the Bug Team is as| 
follows: Ants, Beetles, Borers, Cut) 
Worms, Grass Hoppers, Mealy Bugs,| 
Red Spiders, Sow Bugs, Slugs, Snails. 
Gophers, and Moles and a lot ol 
strong substitutes. That's a pretty 
tough combination! | 

(Whistle.) 

There goes the whistle 

And it’s Aphids— 
Aphids leading the play— 


oid a mass attack on a clumy_ 


Ot The 


of Chrysanthemums, for a gain of— 
a gain of—wait a minute—no gain. 
The play was stopped by one of the 
Nicotine Spray brothers. That was 
| quick work. The Bug Team is in a 
huddle now— 

(Whistle.) 

| . and this time it’s a trick play— 
| Cut Worms at the roots of a Carna- 
‘tion Bed. Coach Gardener is com- 
pletely fooled. He thinks it’s gophers 
or field mice, and is putting in traps. 
The Cut Worms are making a great 
gain. And they’re being followed up 
by Sow Bugs! Oh, this 1s going to be 
| terrible. It looks like they’re going 
straight through the Carnations for a 
| —No! No, Coach Gardener’s discov- 
: ! ered them. He’s discovered them. 

| Whistle.) 

1} Time out while Coach Gardener 
{| mixes up a batch of poison bran bait. 
| Lhese Cut Worms are tricky custom- 
9) ers. They’re little, fleshy worms, from 
| one to one and one-half inches long 
4, that eat into the buds or cut off the 
| plants near the surface of the ground. 
|| As they feed at night and hide under 
,, clods of dirt during the day, they’re 
| often difficult to detect. Sow Bugs 
are small, gray, tortoise-shaped bugs 
with many legs. They’re found in 
_ damp places, and breed abundantly 
| under decaying boards and among de- 
| caying vegetation. Poison bran bait 
is very effective in destroying both of 
these pests. And you will now hear 
- Aunt Martha, our recipe expert, tell 
_ you how to make poison bait. 

Aunt Martha: Good afternoon, 
friends. And now do we all have our 
pencils ready? That’s splendid. Very 
well, then. To make poison bran bait, 
take 2 quarts of bran and 1 teaspoon- 
ful of Paris green, and mix thoroughly. 
Then add a mixture composed of % 







r 
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cupful of molasses, and 3 cupfuls of 
water. Stir well, until the bran is well 
moistened with the molasses-and-wa- 
ter mixture, then scatter it thinly 
around the infected plants. For grass- 
hoppers, serve the bran early in the 
morning; for cut worms, at night. 

Announcer: Thank you, Aunt Mar- 
tha. That was Aunt Martha, giving 
you the recipe for poison bran bait. 
Now the contest is starting again; and 
this time it looks like—it looks like—. 
It’s just a little bit difficult to see from 
here, folks, but there’s some little red- 
dish mites on the under surface of 
those Clematis leaves, and it looks 
like Red Spiders. It zs—it zs Red 
Spiders! Red Spiders—and_ they’re 
going to—Oh-oh! Coach Gardener 
broke up that play with a spray of 
nicotine sulphate and soap suds. But 
wait—wait—there seems to be some- 
thing else going on over there. I can’t 
quite make it out, but 

(Another discussion with the my s- 
terious George.) 

George says it’s Mealy Bugs. 
That’s it—Mealy Bugs—those little, 
waxy, white things in the forks of the 
twigs. And here come the Caterpil- 
lars—here come the Caterpillars! And 
folks, they’re certainly making it 
tough for Coach Gardener. His Bug 
Fighters don’t seem to be able to stop 
"em. What’s that, George? Huh? 
Say, George tells me there’s a rumor 
going around that Coach Gardener’s 
going to quit—give up. He certainly 
7s ina tough spot. There doesn’t seem 
to be Wait a minute. He’s 
sending in—sending in—l’ ll get the 
name in just a moment—it’s Volck, 
Evergreen or Red ArrowSpray. I can’t 
see for sure from here, but any of 
those players will break up that Mealy 
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Bug attack. There goes that Oil. A 
swish! Another! And another! The 
Mealy Bugs are weakening. They 
can’t stand up under those powerful 
swishes. They’re on therun. And the 
Caterpillars are weakening, too. 
They’ve gone down like they were hit 
with a piece of lead pipe. Huh? 
What’s that? George tells me it 
wasn’t lead pipe; it was Lead Arsenate. 

Say, what a come-back ¢hat was. 
But the contest ‘sn’t over yet. There’s 
still about six more months to go. 
Oh-oh! Here’s something else. It’s 
Ants—millions of ’em—and Grubs, 
too. Look at ’em go! Right for the 
center of the lawn, straight as the foe 
cries—I mean straight as the fly 
crows—uh—er—cry flows—er crow 
flies! What they’re doing to the roots 
of that nice green lawn is nobody’s 
business. The lawn’s turning brown. 
Yes, sir, it’s looking pretty sick. Too 
bad, folks, but this looks like the end. 
Yes, it’s all over now, it’s all 

(Cheers.) 

O - - - oh! There goes Sodium 
Cyanide — Sodium Cyanide, ten 
ounces to fifty gallons of water. Boy, 
how Sodium Cyanide is soaking that 
lawn! And it’s goodby Grubs! 

And now Coach Gardener is play- 
ing either Antrol or Anfoil (I can’t see 
which) against the Ants. The old vet- 
eran Bug Fighter is hitting the Ants, 
full strength, right where they live. 


What a battle he’s giving them. The 
Ants are trying to....Oh! The Ants 
are out! The Ants are out! And 


Coach Gardener with his unbeatable 
team of Reliable Bug Fighters has 
won the day! 

(Tremendous cheering and applause.) 


[Comments on the game by the gar- 


den editor appear in Adios.| 
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Hacienda del Orinda 


N 


arroya. 

Its walls are of redwood, rough- 
sawed and covered at the joints 
with wide battens. The varie- 
gated russet colorings of the tile 
of the roof are softened by shadow 
patterns cast by the huge oak 
tree. Low, intimate roof lines and 
planes are in complete harmony 
with surroundings, and, in color, 
complement the blue sky beyond. 

A wall made of old brick en- 
closes the courtyard which is 
paved with common brick and 
fire brick in patterned squares. 
The paving is laid over sand to 
port moss and tiny plants to 
grow in the joints. 


The brick and wood walls are 
whitewashed with a wash of ce- 
ment and lime. Inside concrete 
floors are laid on the ground and 
the surface is stained and waxed. 


The concrete 1s laid in two slabs 


the hills to the east of San 

Francisco Bay this courtyard cot- 
tage nestles down between huge oaks, é 
sheltered from the winds and com- 
manding a view out over a small 


Home of 
Robert Hunter, Jr. 


Frederick H. Reimers 
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with asphalt 
proofing. 

The ceilings of the rooms are all 0! 
exposed redwood timbers and sheath. 
ing stained and waxed. The walls are 


plaster finished with Californi: 
stucco. 

The Hunters are hunters i 
name and fact. Often on cris} 
autumn evenings friends gathe 
in the courtyard and, if Mr. Hun 
ter has been successful, deer steak | 
are grilled in the large open out| 






between for water. | 





door fireplace. 

This charming cottage embodie 
what in SUNSET pages we hav 
called ‘‘a house having emotiona 
qualities.” By following th 
houses presented each month i 
this magazine you will find, just a 
you do in this particular cottage 

many ideas which you will wan 
to include in your own house « 
dreams. 

Plans of this house are not avai 
able but Mr. Reimers, the arch 
tect, will be glad to answer you 
questions about it. Address hii) 
in care of this magazine.—W. I. ¢ 








OOFS are sky- 
lines which tell 
at a glance the 
story of the 
love and toil of 
people. Silhouettes of 
reams, with their gables, 
slopes and dormers, they 
xpress through archites- 
ture the underlying cul- 
ture. Every one of us 
has a yearning, growifig 
hrough the years, for 
that one house, that house 
fwith atmosphere and 
frichness; the picture castle of our 
fdreams. If we think back for the 
}moment the picture will undoubtedly 
| be one of gables, of roof lines and dor- 
| mers and dovecotes; our desires with 
| spires to a personal God. Within the 
|comfort of the sheltering slopes there 
| will be stairways and balconies, fires, 
}and heavy wooden doorways to mys- 
'terious seclusions. If we could only 
| capture in our homes that ecstatic 
| feeling that comes of comfortable 
Benes and of being in touch with 
| all sheltering parts, then our castles 
would become realities. 

The house tops of the Old World 
from which we in this country have 
borrowed and grown are rich 1n sug- 
gestions for our western homes. In 
these romantic villages of England 
_and of Europe we may see our image 
as in the past, and, with beautiful 
and modern methods of material and 
construction, may plan for the future. 

Thinking back through my own 
wanderings abroad the roofs of slate, 

of tile, of thatch, the brick half- 
_ timbered cottages of the cotswold, the 
mud and thatched houses along the 
Dublin road stand out in memory, 
and I can understand that these roofs 
were the story told of personal feel- 
ings, dictated by landscape and struc- 
ture and by an urge to create a home. 









UST as beautiful things are pos- 
sible today, either in the new 
house, or in the re-roofed old one. 
Just keep in mind, when you roof or 
re-roof, that rain and snow and 
destructive elements should be 
considered parallel with beauty. 
The structural problems of 
roofs are relatively few and 
simple. There are only two 
types of roof in the West that 
we need consider seriously: the 
flat roof and the sloping roof. 
Flat roofs on wood-frame 
houses must be waterproof; 
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they may be constructed of seamed 
and soldered metal or of built-up, tar- 
saturated fabrics, lapped, hot-mopped 
and graveled. The gravel prevents 
the tar from creeping or running in 


the heat. Flat roofs, as the name 
implies, must be low pitched, If not, 
the tar will run off in the summer 
and the rain will run in in the winter. 
Tar and gravel roofs, depending on 
local temperature conditions, may be 
used up toa lin 5 pitch. For steeper 
slopes mineral-surfaced materials may 
be used. I would recommend in the 
use of composition materials for all 
flat roofs or sloping roofs that they be 
put on under the specification and 
guarantee of some of the well-known 
manufacturers of these products, hav- 
ing western offices or plants. 

The sloping roof depends as a rule 
for its weather-proof qualities on a 
slope that will shed water and a 
method of shingling or laying that 
will not permit water to be blown in 
under the roofing units. Such roofs 
must have, generally speaking, a 
pitch of no less than 1 rise to 3 hori- 
zontal run. Sloping or pitched roofs 
are laid with individual units of ma- 
terial nailed or otherwise fastened to 
open-joint or closed-joint sheathing. 
Roofing materials are of two classes: 
flexible and rigid construction. Com- 
position or fabric shingles, either indi- 
vidual or in strips, are considered a 
flexible roofing. Tile, slate and asbes- 
tos are rigid types of construction. 
Wood is partly flexible and at the 
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Friendly Roofs 


same time a rigid con- 
struction. Where the 
slope is low or wherever 
rigid materials are used 
manufacturers all recom- 
mend that a light felt 
roofing be laid under as a 
safety measure, in case 
base-balls, rocks, aerials 
or roof walkers subject 
the roofing to any rough 
usage. This felt costs 
little and saves many 
little repair bills later. 

Flashings, valleys, gut- 
ters and leaders are equally an i1m- 
portant part of good roofing. These 
materials of whatever metal should be 
designed to outlast the roof proper; 
they are the ground work without 
which good roofs will not last. Tin 
painted three coats, copper, lead, or 
any other non-rusting material should 
be used for all valleys and flashings. 
Flashings are the parts that make the 
vertical joints at parapets and chim- 
neys tight. For valleys, metal should 
be wide to assure proper waterproof- 
ing. Gutters may be wood or metal. 
Make them adequate in size, properly 
strapped to the building and pitched 
to the downspouts. 


A have strainers at the 
leader heads to keep out leaves 
and flying papers. A good idea is to 
check up around your house at the 
beginning of the wet season and repair 
any bad condition. A little paint, 
some brushing out or perhaps a new 
pipe or $5 spent at this time may save 
doing a room over inside later. 

Of the materials available for use 
in western homes we might consider 
any of the following: Ti/e, either the 
flat shingle type, the pan or interlock- 
ing type, or the Spanish curved types 
more commonly used. Tiles are to be 
had in any shade of red, brown and 
yellow, and can be glazed to order in 
blues, greens or any color desirable. 
Slate is available in flat slabs, in many 
blends and colors. Slate comes in any 
thickness from 33; inch up to 2 inches; 
it is laid shingle fashion and 
can be laid in many patterns. 
Of wood shingles there are again 
many varieties. We use in the 
West mostly cedar and red- 
wood. Shingles are graded as to 
selection of wood, thickness, 
and either machine cut, hand 
split, as shakes, or imitation 
hand split with scored surface. 
In a good shingle thickness is 
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a very important factor. Shingles are 
available in all colors, dipped before 
packing, or they may be stained on 
the roof with preservative stains of 
all colors. They can also be treated 
with fire retardant chemicals as are 
the woods used in the chalets in 
Switzerland. Heavy shingles of red- 
wood or cedar need not be painted or 
stained, but with light thickness 
shingles it is, I believe, desirable. 


F manufactured shingles there are 

many on the market. Most of 
these are built up fabrics or asbestos, 
pressed and colored. Recently these 
asbestos materials are being made with 
beautiful color blending and surface 
treatment similar to old slate or 
shakes. Composition shingles are also 
available in all shapes and colors and 
make excellent and distinctive roofs. 
They come in individual shingles and 
in strips. The metals can also be used, 
and there are many possibilities in the 
use of copper, lead and zinc used in 
the modern method and style. 

What is the appropriate material to 
use? This can be determined by sev- 
eral factors. Cost very often narrows 
down the selection for us. Association 
with a style will demand a certain 
material. As an example, we do not 
put curved Spanish tile on Colonial 
houses; it just doesn’t belong. Flat 
roofing units of any material can asa 
rule be used with all types of design. 
Formal designs require that the roof- 
ing materials be regular in surface and 
laying, while informal styles allow of 
all the variations to be found in our 
western-used materials. 

Certain colors have been associated 
with some styles and at times must be 
adhered to. The use of any novel 
color not associated, through use, 
with the style is likely to be jarring 
unless selected with expert care. 


Where variegated colors or 
blends are used care must be 
exercised to prevent their 
looking spotty or colorless. 
Use new untried methods 
and materials only under 
rigid guarantee and expert 
advice. 

Character in roofs, as in 
persons, transcends matter 
and must come from what 
we put into the substance. 
First the impulse, secondly 
the desire and then the cre- 
ative sincerity of owner, architect or 
craftsman go to give character to our 
works. Whether flat or steep, of 
marble or paper, every material, 
shape and method has its place and 
proper purpose. 

Look at your own roof tomorrow 
morning. Is it the right color? Does 
it leak now and then? Is it deterio- 
rating? Spruce up. Ask the man who 
knows what to do with a roof. A few 
changes or some paint may transform 
your entire garden picture. 


AM often asked the question 

whether steep roofed houses should 
be built where there is no snow. In my 
opinion the pitch of a roof has little 
to do with snow fall. Provided a roof 
is strong enough and of a reasonable 
slope, melted snow will run off just 
as water drains off. I believe that in 
the desert and on the plains low 
pitched roofs for small houses are the 
proper thing. In a hilly or moun- 
tainous region, as in the Northwest, 
I feel that steep roofs are more appro- 
priate. In congested cities with small 
lots the landscape cannot affect the 
picture and surrounding houses will 
determine what is correct. 

In a two-story small house a steep 
roof will make the house too high and 
will be wasteful unless the eaves line 
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ILHOUETTES 
of dreams, roofs 
express through 
architecture the 
underlying culture 














At bottom of 
page is another 
view of the 
house describ- 
. ed on page 16 


| 
is dropped below the second story ceil-. 
ing. This leads to the necessity for’ 
dormers. Since roofing material and 
construction are usually cheaper than | 
vertical wall construction and mate- | 
rial, it will often be a saving to build 
the second story into the roof. This 
result may be understood in a study | 
of the Dutch Colonial type of house — 
where the entire second story is en- 
cased in the double pitched roof. No 
doubt the popularity of this style was 
largely dictated by its great economy 
of construction. | 

The letters and sketches sent in 
every month convince me that SUNSET 
Readers not only read, but think. We i 
try not to be didactic, but rather to. 
guide you to the realization of finer 
things. Remember there are excep-_ 
tions to every rule and space does not 
always permit of detailed explanation. 
Perhaps in the home you will build 
this spring, or the roof you will mod- 
ernize, you will prove the exception to 
be the rule. Such is the life of all art, 
ever changing form. 

Editor's Note:—Next month, Mr. 
Garren in this practical series of. 
articles on home building will present 
some of the most usable charts and 
figures that we have ever seen. From 
them you can tell at a glance just 
what it will cost you to bring your 
present home up to date or, what is 
more important, up to its utmost 
comfort and beauty. 














































OULD you like to go into 
your garden next November 
id pick armfuls of chrysanthemums 
ith long, stiff stems and gorgeous 
dividual blossoms that look like 
1ose you have seen in the flor- 
ts’ windows? If your answer is 
yes,” you should begin to pre- 
are for that event this March. 

or the benefit of those who are 

>t familiar with chrysanthemum 
utture, I will describe the meth- 

ds which I have used quite suc- 
essfully for a considerable number - 
F years in the growing of chrysan- 
hemums in the garden. 

I do not claim that my way of 
andling chrysanthemum plants is the 
ly way or even the best way, but 
ican assure you that it has produced 
andreds of high-class blooms for me 
, der widely differing conditions of 
nil and climate in various sections of 
alifornia. The methods outlined be- 
w are those which I use for growing 
mums” in the garden without the 
otection of glass, lath or cloth. 

It appears to me that there are 

ee major requirements in the 
roduction of the large or exhibi- 
on type of chrysanthemums: 
rong, healthy, young plants to 
art with; continual care during 

e growing season; and lots and lots 
fertilizer. Chrysanthemums are 
erennials and will bloom for a num- 
er of years without lifting or divid- 
ig, but if so treated the quality of 
loom will deteriorate very rapidly. 
‘uch better results will be obtained 
ly dividing the clumps early each 
oring, but the best results will be 
iad from new plants grown each year 
tom soft wood cuttings. New plants 
own in this manner may be pur- 
hased from nurseries and seed stores 
rom about May Ist to the latter part 
June. If, however, you have 
jumps of old plants growing in your 
arden from last season and they are 
jood varieties which you wish to re- 
Ain, you can very easily produce a 
arge number of good young plants by 
pllowing the methods outlined below. 
In the sections of California where 
|have grown mums I find that by the 
niddle of March or a little earlier the 
d chrysanthemum clumps have sent 
ip a lot of new shoots. When these 
oots have reached a height of 5 or 6 
ches or a little more, I select the 
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How I Grow 






Information That 


Will Help You to 
Grow This West- 


ern Show Flower 


Oleh Aesebad 


most vigorous ones and separate them 
from the old plants by breaking them 
off above the ground. I find that Iam 
sure of getting cuttings of crisp, ten- 
der growth, that will root quickly and 
strongly, if I break the shoots from 
the old plants rather than cut them. 
Wood that has become hard and rough 
does not root so well as the soft, 
tender new growth. 

After the cuttings have been se- 
lected, I immediately prepare them 
for planting by removing all of the 
leaves except the few small, undevel- 
oped ones at the top of the cutting. 
When the cuttings are ready for 
planting I insert them to a depth of 
about 3 inches in a flat of fresh, clean 
river sand. (Do not use sand that has 
previously been used for starting other 
cuttings as it will cause a large per- 
centage of the cuttings to rot instead 
of root.) 

As soon as the cuttings have been 
placed in the flat, I sprinkle them 
well so that the sand will pack closely 
around them. I then cover the flat 
with a lath or cheesecloth screen to 
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Giant Chrysanthemums 


protect the cuttings from the sun and 
sprinkle them once or twice a day to 
keep them from wilting. 
After the cuttings have been in the 
sand a month or six weeks they 
will be ready for transplanting 
into the garden. The period re- 
quired for rooting depends on a 
number of things besides time, 
such as condition of the wood, 
time of the year, and temperature. 

I remove a few of the cuttings 

from the sand from time to timeto 

observe the developmentof the root 
growth. If the cuttings are promptly 
replaced and immediately sprinkled 
so that the sand will pack tightly 
around them again, they do not seem 
to be affected by an occasional lifting 
from the sand. 

As soon as the cuttings are well 
rooted I remove them from the sand 
and set them out in well prepared soil 
in a sunny situation in the open gar- 
den. If they are allowed to remain in 
the sand for an excessive period of 
time, they become hard and stunted 

and it is very difficult to get them 

into satisfactory growing condition 
again. In growing chrysanthemum 
plants which are intended primar- 
ily for producing large blossoms for 

cutting I set them about 8 to 12 
inches apart 1n the rows and the rows 
15 to 20 inches apart. To provide 
space for working around the plants, 
I generally omit every third row. Of 
course, if plenty of ground is available 
there is no objection to giving the 
plants more space. 


PrROM the time the plants are set in 
theground until about the first part 
of August, I give the ground frequent 
cultivation so that it will remain 
rather loose and mellow. I also en- 
courage vigorous growth by light ap- 
plications of some well-balanced com- 
mercial plant food every two or three 
weeks, (used according to directions 
on package). The amount of water 
required will depend largely on the 
type of soil and the general weather 
conditions, but do keep the ground 
fairly moist at all times. 

When the young plants have be- 
come well established and have 
reached a height of 6 or 8 inches, I cut 
or pinch an inch or two off the top 
of each plant. (See drawing No. 4 on 
next page.) This “stopping” of the 
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1- CUTTING TAKEN 
FROM OLD PLANT 


2-3-cUTTINGS 
READY FoR THE 
SAND FLAT 


4-A PLANT 
THAT HAS BEEN 
_“STOPPED” BY 
CUTTING OuT 
THE TOP 


¥ S-SAME PLANT 
iff AFTER SIDE BUDS 

HAVE DEVELOPED. 
ARROWS SHOW 
GROWTH TOBE 

REMOVED 


6-FLOWER 
BUDS 
DEVELOPING 


MAIN 
BRANCHES. 

ARROWS 
INDICATE 
BUDS WHICH 


J=- BRANCH AFTER DISBUDDING 
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plants prevents them from becoming 
too tall and causes them to throw out 
several branches. When the branches 
have grown to a length of 4 or 5 
inches, I go over the plants and select 
the branches which I intend to leave 
for producing blossoms. My rule for 
this operation is first to remove all 
weak or poorly developed branches, 
and then limit the remainder to a 
maximum of six. I find that with 
healthy, vigorous plants I can produce 
as many as five or six large blossoms 
to a plant. On the average, however, 
I usually allow only three or four 
branches to remain on each plant and 
occasionally only one or two. 

By the time the plants have reached 
a height of 10 or 12 inches, I place a 
three- or four-foot stake between each 
two plants and tie the plants loosely 
to the stake. I repeat the tying oper- 
ation from time to time as the plants 
increase in height. Some varieties of 
chrysanthemums are rather rank 
growers and are inclined to become 
too tall, and other varieties develop 
flower buds too early some seasons. 
Either of these conditions may be cor- 
rected by “stopping” the plants. This 
is done by cutting or pinching out the 
top of each branch and then when the 
side buds develop into branches, re- 
move all except the top branch. 


Cultivation 
BOUT the middle of August, I dis- 


continue most of the cultivation 
of the ground around the plants as the 
root growth has by that time become 
rather extensive and close to the sur- 
face; and if I can get it, I apply a 
heavy mulch of coarse stable manure. 
If this is not available, lawn clippings 
decayed leaves or any other similar 
mulch will help to conserve moisture 
and keep the ground in a satisfactory 
condition. From that time on until 
the buds begin to show color, I give 
the plants frequent applications of 
plant food. Once or twice a week is 
not too frequent for the use of liquid 
manures if the solutions are not made 
too strong, as chrysanthemums at this 
stage of their development are ex- 
tremely heavy feeders. 

As the buds begin to appear, I 
watch the plants quite closely and as 
soon as the buds are large enough to 
handle, remove from each branch all 
except one. Commercial florists are 
rather particular about the bud that 
is selected and the date of its selec- 
tion, different buds and different dates 
being selected for different varieties; 
but in growing only a few of each of 
several varieties in the open garden, 
I do not attempt to follow the florist’s 
rule very closely in this matter. My 
practice is to limit each main branch 
of the plant to one bud and to remove 
all other buds as early as possible, so 
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that all the strength of the plant wi 
go to the buds that have been selectec 

In quite a number of varieties th 
blossom buds will first be noticed a 
a tightly grouped bunch of buds i 
the center of the small leaves at th 
end of the branch. The center bud i} | 
generally the largest and is the one | 
most frequently choose to retain i} 
disbudding these varieties. In othe} 
varieties which have a more opel]: 
growth, the central bud is not an’ 
larger than the others; in fact it gen} 
erally shows less development tha: 
the buds carried by the small sid 
branches immediately surrounding it 
In these varieties, I select one of th 
side buds and remove all others. I d 
not stick to any hard and fast rule 
however, in selecting the bud accord 
ing to variety, but select more on thi 
growth and appearance of each indi 
vidual bud. Removing all but ont 
bud per branch is of much greaté 
importance than the selection of ¢f 
particular bud. Failure to disbuc 
sufficiently is one of the big weak 
nesses of most amateur gardeners 
When the buds first appear the aver. 
age gardener is tempted to let a large 
number develop, forgetting that later 
four or five large blossoms will make 
a better showing than 40 or 50 scrubs 

After the buds have been selectec 
it is necessary to go over the plants 
every week or two and remove all sid 
branches that appear. If this is not 
done a number of branches will de 
velop on most varieties. If-allowed! 
to grow each of these branches wi 
carry from one to five or six bud 
which of course will rob the b 
previously selected of a large amount 
of the nourishment which it needs. ~ 

About the time the buds first ap 
pear the aphis may also appear. They 
are generally found clustered arount 
the buds. A spray of nicotine suk 
phate will stop their activities. 


Varieties : 


Get a small number of a few vari 
eties from your plant dealer or from 
chrysanthemum specialist and the 
grow them as well as you can. Att 
end of the blooming season discart 
the varieties that in your opinion a 
the least desirable and the following 
spring buy a few plants of othe 
varieties to replace those discarded 
By following this process from year 
year you will soon develop a collectio 
that meets the requirements of youl 
soil and climate and satisfies your ow 
personal ideas regarding varieties 

By following the methods outline¢ 
above, I have produced in the ope 
garden without lath, cloth or othe 
protection hundreds of individua 
mums that measured five to sever 
inches in diameter and some an inch 
or two larger,and you can do the same 
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Lived a woman wonderful, 

(May the Lord amend her!) 

Neither simple, kind, nor true, 
But her Pagan beauty drew 
| Christian gentlemen a few 

| Hotly to attend her. 


| 


... For She was South Africa, 
| She was our South Africa... 
) Africa all over! 


| Thus, more or less felicitously, does 
Mr. Kipling sing of that luminous 
sub-continent, South Africa. 








The Other “Golden State” 


ALIFORNIANS espe- 
cially are interested in 

r. Kipling’s termagant (de- 
cribed above) for they behold 

South Africa another Cali- 
ornia, a land that parallels, to 
n uncanny degree, the devel- 
pment and the destiny of the f 

Golden State—climatically, economically, scenically, 
nineralogically, agriculturally, and, strange to say, even 
uistorically ! 
| All of which seems sufficient rhyme and reason for a 
auserie on South Africa, to which should be added that, 
ach year, a greater number of Americans gird their loins 
nd take ship for Capetown or Durban. _ 

There are many routes, all of them picturesque and 
ull of interest, by which these fortunate pilgrims wend 
heir way to the land of the Southern Cross, the land of 
abulous gold and diamond fields, of exotic tribes, of 
aighty mountains and limitless plains, of wild game and 
sutdoor life, of sublime waterfalls and golden sunshine. 
‘et uS examine a few of these around-the-world trails, 
nd see what offers: 

First comes the voyage cross country to New York, 
hen by transatlantic liner from New York to England 
nd thence, via the African West Coast, to Capetown. 

say this route comes first, since it is the most traveled 
ne. Magnificent mail steamers leave Southampton, 
ngland, once a week, and the voyage lasts seventeen 
lays, including a stop at the verdant island of Madeira. 
By intermediate steamer the voyage lasts but four days 
onger, which is well worth while, since the greater length 
bf the trip allows for visits to such out-of-the-way places 
ns the Canary Islands, where you may go ashore at tropic 
as Palmas, or where your eyes are dazzled by the mag- 
ificent, solitary peak of Teneriffe as it suddenly looms 
but of the deep blue seas. Other steamers, again, call at 
onely, lava-strewn Ascension, and at St. Helena, where 
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Of California and South Africa 


you may cock your hat and 
stand, with dramatically folded 
arms, on the identical spot 
where Napoleon in exile brood- 
ed over his vanished Empire. 

The beauty of this trip to 
South Africa is that you do not 
need to be a millionaire, a song 
writer, or a bootlegger to take it. By mail steamer you 
may travel from England to the Cape for about $330 first 
class, and for $220 second class. The longer and more 
interesting route by intermediate steamers costs less— 
$200 first class and $150 second class. And let me say 
here that the second class accommodations on these South 
African liners are excellent, and so is the cuisine. Given 
the choice, I would travel second class every time. Also, 
on the “second,” you are likely to meet the really worth- 
while people, those adventurous, colorful souls who are 
always seeking for the “‘a/iguid novum”’ just beyond the 
next range of mountains. And, by the way, even third 
class is far from indifferent on these beautiful, white, 
swan-like liners. This I can vouch for, since, having spent 
more than I should in London Town on a certain occa- 
sion, I traveled back to South Africa third class, and had 
a royal time of it, arriving in Capetown with two shillings 
and six pence in my pockets. 


ee A ek 


HEN there is another marvelous trip which I was 

once privileged to make, via the East Coast of Africa. 
Again you proceed by transatlantic liner to England, or 
the Continent. Thence the trail leads through the Med- 
iterranean and the Suez Canal, through the storied Red 
Sea to Cape Guardafui, the northeastern Cape of Africa; 
and here you may, or may not, meet an Indian monsoon. 
And now, having “‘shipped somewhere East of Suez” thus 
far, you turn south, and venture by way of Mombasa, 
Tanga, Dar-Es-Salaam and Mozambique—my! how 
these names roll off one’s tongue, (Continued on page 51 
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es 
Native 

Greasewood (Adenostoma fasciculatum) 

Desert Saltbush (4triplex canescens) 

Nevin’s Barberry (Berberis nevint) 

Spiny Lilac (Ceanothus Spinosus) 

Palo Verde (Cercidium torreyanum) 


Live 1n 


Shrubs 


Desert Willow (CAilopsis siligna) 

California Juniper (Funiperus califor- 
nica) 

Mesquite (Prosopis juliflora) 

Cactus (all low altitude desert varieties) 


Foliage Shrubs 


Japanese Euonymus (Euonymus japonica) 


Century Plants (Agave in variety) 


Flowering Shrubs 


Summer Lilac (Buddleia davidii) 

Yellow Buddleia (Buddleia madagascari- 
ensis) 

Butterfly Bush (Buddleia asiatica) 

Bottle Brush (Callistemon speciosa) 

Natal Plum (Carissa grandiflora) 

Feathery Cassia (Cassia artemisioides) 

Winter Cassia (Cassia tomentosa) 

Canary Island Broom (Cytisus [Genista] 
canariensis) 

Fragrant Broom (Cytisus [Genista] race- 
mosus) 

Scotch Broom (Cytisus scaparius) 


White Broom (Genista monosperma) 

Tea Tree (Leptospermum laevigatum) 

Hibiscus (Hibiscus sinensts) 

Lion’s Tail (Leonotis leonurus) 

Japanese Privet (Ligustrum japonica) 

Lantana Orange Red (Lantana camera) 

Common Myrtle (Myrtus communis) 

Small Leaved Myrtle (Myrtus communis 
microphylla) 

Sacred Bamboo (Nandina domestica) 

Oleander (Nerium Oleander) 

Japanese Pittosporum (Pittosporum to- 
bira) 


Dwarf Flowering Pomegranate (Punica granatum nana) 


Berried Shrubs 


Strawberry tree (4rbutus unedo) 

Silver-leaved Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster 
pannosa) 

Pomegranate (Punica granatum) 


Firethorn (Pyracantha angustifolia) 

Orange Firethorn (Pyracantha lalandit) 

Red Firethorn (Pyracantha crenulata) 

Yunnan Firethorn (Pyracantha yunnan- 
ensts) 


Vines 


Cat’s Claw Trumpet (Bignonia Tweedi- 
ana) 

Bougainvillea (Bougainvillea braxilien- 
sis) 

Red Bougainvillea (Bougainvillea crim- 
son lake) 


Creeping Fig (Ficus repens) 

English Ivy (Hedera helix) 

Primrose Jasmine (fasminum primuli- 
num) 

Cape Honeysuckle (Tecoma capensis) 

Wisteria (Wisteria florabunda multijuga) 


Wisteria (Wisteria sinensis) 


Palms 


Wind Mill Palm (Chamaerops excelsa) 

Blue Palm (Erythea armata) 

Canary Island Palm (Phoenix canarien- 
Sis) 


Date Palm (Phoenix dactylifera) 
Fan Palm (Washingtonia filifera) 
Fan Palm (Washingtonia gracilis) 


Evergreen ‘Trees 


Beefwood (Casuarina stricta) 
Carob (Ceratonia siliqua) 
Grapefruit 

Orange 

Lemon 


Tangerine 

Olive 

Jerusalem Thorn (Parkinsonia aculeata) 
California Pepper (Schinus molle) 
Bottle Tree (Sterculia diversifolia) 


Conifers 


Arizona Cypress (Cupressus arizonica) 
Italian Cypress (Cupressus sempervirens) 


California Juniper (Funiperus califor- 
nica) 


Deciduous Trees 


Western Catalpa (Catalpa speciosa) 

Arizona Ash (Fraxinus velutina) 

Umbrella Tree (Melia Azedarach um- 
braculiformis) 

Poplar (Populus, all lowland varieties) 


Cottonwood (Populus, all lowland vari- 
eties) 

Black Locust (Robinia pseudacacia) 

Willow (Salix discolor) 

Chinese Elm (Ulmus pumila) 
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Plant These Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines 


Advises 


cally described as arid areas are t 
deserts. On these desert lands the vegetati 
must be able to withstand great heat, r 
flected from the glaring sands and rocks, 
addition to long periods of drought, po 
soil, terrific winds and the ravages of inse¢t 
and animal life. 

A brief description of the Coachella a 
Imperial Valleys, with particular emphasis 
on Palm Springs, will give an idea of the 
type of desert for which the accompanyi 
planting list is intended. 

Hemmed in on all sides by high mou 
tains, which squeeze dry the clouds th 
attempt to pass them, is the basin of the 
Salton Sea which has been named the Colo 
rado Desert and become better known as t 
Coachella and Imperial Valleys. The lowe 
portion of this basin is the shore of the Salt 
Sea, about 250 feet below sea level. T 
valley floor slopes toward the surrounding 
mountains and reaches its greatest height at 
the base of Mount San Jacinto, where Palm 
Springs is located. The temperatures ran 
from 20 degrees above zero for short perio 
on winter nights, to 120 degrees above zer¢ 
in summer. The rainfall is five inches pet 
year, or less, and comes in the late summet 
or in January or February. At Palm Springs 
the winter months from November first te 
March first are most delightful with warm, 
balmy days and cool, brisk nights. It is the 
gateway to the famous Palm Canyon and a 
favorite winter resort. Water for irrigation 
has been developed, greatly broadening the 
scope of plants to be grown, as it eliminates 
drought, the greatest problem of the desert 
plantsman. 

The soil is extremely sandy, inteepegel 
with rock, and many spots are pure sand, 
The humus content is negligible and mois- 
ture soon drains away or is evaporated from 
the surface by the dry air and sun. 

The plants listed in the box on this page 
have been observed through at least two 
summers and two winters, and as tempera- 
tures have been known to go low enough to 
kill a few varieties, these may have to be 
eliminated in the course of a longer study. 
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Jens many enthusiasts 
are going into the work 
professionally. This is 
one of the attractive 
ockeries built by Paul 
. Avery, Grossmont, 
California 


ERE is a list of rock 

plants which will grow 
almost any garden on the 

Pacific Coast. I call them the 
thirteen good-luck plants for 
‘mateur gardeners.”” Dyed-in- 

he- wool alpine specialists will 

icoff at my choice, for to them these 
farieties are peasants among their 
jristocrats. They will say, and 
nightly, that most of these are ram- 
pageous growers and will have to be 
arefully watched lest they crowd out 
nore tender plants. But this article 
not for experienced rock gardeners! 
'tis for ordinary westerners who won- 
ler what rock plants are easy to grow 
ind generous with bloom. This, then, 
s my list in the order of flowering. 










7 Iberis sempervirens is the dwarf 
evergreen perennial candytuft, 

a low, shrubby plant with 

lean, deep green foliage almost hidden 
rom sight from January to March by 
1 mass of dead-white flowers. It 
nakes no special cultural demands, 
yut prefers a dry and sunny place. 
ive it room to spread, which it does 
by top growth, never by suckering or 
stooling out like some herbaceous 
slants. It can be raised from seed, 
but it roots very readily from bits of 
inflowered branches, best started in 
sand under a glass pane. Jderis 
ibraltarica, which may be offered you 
n place of this, is comparatively 
shortlived and rather susceptible to 
jlisease. For permanency stay by 
[. sempervirens. It is most satisfactory. 
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SUNSET GARDEN CONSULTANT 


Aubrietias are plants of first 
importance in the casual rock 
garden, indeed a wall can be 
beautifully draped with them alone, 
as I realized last spring driving along 
English country roads and looking up 
at terraced cottage gardens. All sum- 
mer these drought resistant perennials 
will be pretty dormant if they get 
little water, but if soused occasionally 
the rosettes of deep green foliage will 
remain fresh and the plants will in- 
crease in size and flower more pro- 
fusely. From early to late spring each 
spreading or hanging plant will be 
beautifully covered with small flowers 
in a color range from lavender to deep 
blue purple and from lilac pink to 
deep rose red. Named varieties are 
listed in England, but most nursery- 
men offer only mixed seedlings which 
vary greatly in color and quality. One 
way to get a nice selection is to sow, 
in spring, a packet of the best mixed 
seed and when the plants flower next 
season save the best and increase the 
stock of these by rooting short pieces 
of the new growth in sand under 
glass, in early autumn. All aubrietias 
ask for is their place in the sun. Any 
sandy loam pleases them, but don’t 
expect flowers if they are put in the 
shade. Try aubrietias this year! 
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Lucky Rock Plants 


the 


saxatile, 
yellow perennial some- 
times called Gold Dust, 
rounds out the color range in 


Alyssum 


3 


the early, easy rock garden. It 
is rougher and tougher than 
the aubrietias, and romps 
cheerfully over its neighbors, but can 
be kept cut back quite closely as it 
does not sucker. From January to 
late spring it is bright with yellow 
flowers. There are compact varieties, 
better for a small garden, and a paler 
one, almost creamy yellow, called 
citrinum, useful where the type might 
seem garish. The alyssums come 
easily from seed and are equally ac- 
commodating in rooting from cut- 
tings. A sunny and well drained place 
is all they ask, and they live under 


such conditions for years. 
7 

4 ber of the crucifer family with 

stock-like gray-toned leaves in 
much larger rosettes than the daintier 
aubrietias, but enjoying just about 
the same conditions and flowering 
with the aubrietias in spring. As its 
blossoms are white, it 1s excellent next 
the golden alyssum saxatile or near 


Arabis albida is another mem- 


the deeper aubrietias. The typical 
form has single flowers on_ little 
spikes, but there is a large double 
variety which is more striking, and 
its spikes of stock-like flowers last 
much longer. The single arabis is 


easily raised from seed or cuttings, but 
the double one must be increased by 
the latter method. (See next page 
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5 Erigeron mucronatus, sometimes 
also listed as Vittadenia triloba, 
is a charming little daisy with 
pink to white flowers of very fine 
petals. It is almost too good natured, 
growing anywhere and _ flowering 
nearly all the year along its trailing 
evergreen stems, good over walls, in 
the angles of stone steps, or where you 
will. Its resistance to drought should 
endear it to California gardeners, even 
if its old English name of fleabane 
means very little when it encounters 
the vigorous variety of our sandy 
soils. It self sows and roots itself. 
6 little grown, considering its 
virtues of easy culture, adapt- 
ability to dry summers, its nice fine 
gray aromatic foliage, and its clouds 
of lavender flower spikes in late spring 
and, if cut back after the first flower- 
ing, again in early summer. I have 
never succeeded in killing it though I 
put it on a mean clay bank and really 
treat it rough. Even the itinerant 
cats who roll and revel in it—1t 1s a 
catmint—never more than muss it up 
for a while. It is almost too husky, 
but it can be really very effective in 
the right place. It increases rapidly 
and clumps can be broken up and the 
pieces replanted or dozens of young 
plants obtained by rooting bits of the 
young new growth made after flow- 


ering. 
equally hard to kill, but give 
it a chance, which means any 
fair soil and some summer watering, 
and each plant makes a nice low cush- 
ion of good green foliage, almost hid- 
den in late spring with little bright 
pink flowers. This accommodating 
perennial can be readily raised from 
seed or increased by division. I can 
guarantee that it is not temperamen- 
tal. If you must have an English 
name, call it Soapwort. 


24 
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Nepeta mussiniis astonishingly 


Saponaria ocymoides is almost 























The Senorita Dances 


8 Cerastium tomentosum, which 
rejoices in the popular name of 
Mouse Ears, is banned by 
many rock gardeners as too common 
and too much inclined to overrun and 
eventually cover up everything near 
it. This is all true, yet to the beginner 
with lots of space its ambition to 
quickly cover the earth has its com- 
pensations and the neat gray foliage 
and pretty white flowers in spring 
make it rather attractive. You don’t 
need to know how to increase it as it 
attends to that itself. 


Thymus serpyllum is also a 
creeper, but 1s infinitely finer 
and more desirable. Its tiny 
prostrate foliage makes it an ideal 
ground cover in dry places, and the 
little white, lilac or red flowers in 
early summer add to its attraction. 
To clothe banks, walls, corners of 
steps, and to plant over little bulbs 
like the crocus or daffodil species, to 
keep the flowers from being splashed 
by the rain, these are a few of the 
uses of this particular thyme, which 
besides its green-foliage forms has a 
woolly-leaved variety called /anugin- 
osus. It increases itself. 
trailer, but not a creeper. Its 
long slender stems are starred 
with finely finished white flowers in 
spring, a very dainty thing yet quite 
easy. It prefers considerable shade 
and rather more water than previously 
mentioned plants. It is easily raised 
from seed or increased by cuttings or 
by taking off rooted pieces. 


Arenaria montana is also a 


The helianthemums, or sun 
roses, so called because the 
little flowers suggest single 


roses, are as important for early sum- 
mer as were the aubrietias for early 
spring. Here I am referring only to 
the garden varieties of H. vulgare, the 
common sun rose. These vary some- 
what in growth and leafage but in 


By Heten Macknicut Doyte 


Beside my hacienda grows a slender pepper tree, 

A senorita, dancing there, it always seems to be, 

With swirling skirts and rose-kissed lips and softly trailing lace, 

And lovely limbs, revealed and hid with lazy, sensuous grace— 
Senorita Pepper-tree a-dancing! 


There are crimson pepper berries glowing in her hair. 

The sun, bewitched, embraces her because she is so fair. 

Winds blow softest melodies. She flaunts her head and sways 

Away and back, enticingly, through languorous summer days— 
Senorita Pepper-tree a-dancing! 
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general are flattish evergreen shrub 
growing eventually to a couple of fec 
across, covered in early summer wit 
hundreds of little single roses in whit 
yellow, apricot, pink, rose, bronze an: 
many intermediate colors, and sprit 
kled again with them in late summe 
or early fall. The flowers are ephen| 
eral and are always at their best i) 
the morning, so plant where they wi 
be seen at that time, facing the sut 
New ones are obtained from seed, bu: 
any variety can be very easily ir 


creased by cuttings. 
cumbent St. John’s wort whic. 
should not be confused wit! 
the big, shrubby member of the fam 
ily. It has attractive trailing foliag’ 
and bronzy yellow flowers of quit 
large size for so dwarf a plant, and i 
is so easy, vigorous and thankful tha 
I have selected it though there ar 
several others rather like it. Thi 
main flowering season is late sprin; 
or early summer, but the mats o 
foliage, looking best when partly cov. 
ering a rock, are often dotted witl 
flowers in fall as well. It roots itself 


Hypericum reptans is a pre 


Convolouulus mauritanicus is i 
perennial evergreen of the same 
family as the morning glory. 
a lovely trailer to drape over a wall 
yet so restrained in its growth thai 
it 1S never a nuisance and so refinec 
in its lovely little lavender blue trum, 
pets that one does not get tired of it’ 
Best get this in pots, unless you raise 
it yourself from cuttings. 

In making this selection I was 
helped in that I need not include in’ 
the list members of families I had 
recently discussed in SuNSET articles. 
Otherwise, Campanula isophylla, Di- 
anthus deltoides, Iris pumila, Phlox 
subulata and Viola Jersey Gem would 
certainly have embarrassed me by 
their proper insistence on a place in 
the thriftiest thirteen rock plants. 
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Correct Your Former 


Mistakesin Furn ishing 
When You Move Into 
A Different House 


OVING from one house or apart- 
~~ ment to another always entails 
Yonsiderable readjustment of oneself and 
ne’s home furnishings. 

The rooms are of different dimensions 
with varying wall spacings; the windows 
re of other shapes and sizes and there are 
Mnore or fewer of them; the backgrounds 
re changed and the exposures are turned 
iround. Happy is the person who has 
bbtained, or made, a plan of the new 
"nouse before moving into it and _ has 
inarked the position of rugs and furniture 
‘pn this plan so that some idea has been 
Jormed of what will fit into each room and 
-xactly where it can be placed. 

| The same procedure can be followed, 
\peforehand, for the curtains and draperies 
—measures may be taken and alterations 
jmade, or new draperies acquired, so that 
everything is ready to put up as soon as 
you move in. Moving time is an admir- 
able occasion to have the repairs made 
jand the upholstered pieces recovered that 
jyou have considered so long and yet have 
never quite made up your mind to attend 
jto it. Such articles should be sent away 
ibefore you actually move so that they 
may be returned to the new house and set 
right in place. 

Naturally moving time is the most 
auspicious opportunity to get rid of old- 
fashioned furnishings and should be taken 
advantage of to the fullest extent. Do not 
spoil the new modern house by 
taking along the dilapidated 
old sofa, the threadbare rug, Heavy furniture is at home 
the golden oak dresser and the _ only in a large room. The 
accumulation of years from walnut sofa in the photo- 


















: graph is covered in blue 
ie “ee i and cellar. and gold striped friesé. 
ny house gathers unneces- Note that the picture 


sary objects quickly enough, above the sofa is hung low 
and yours will be no excep- 

tion, so do not expedite this 

inevitable accumulation by starting it with leftovers from 
the old place. 

All floors should be given a very thorough cleaning and 
waxing before anything is placed in the room, and this 
work should be finished a day or two before actually 
moving in so that they may be quite dry. Then the rugs, 
which have been previously sent to the cleaners, are laid 
over their undercushion. Heavy paper may be tacked 
down over bare floor spaces or even across rugs on moving 
day so that the tracking in and out will not ruin the 
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Decorating After You Move 








newly polished floors and fill the rugs with dirt and 
dust. A splendid way to have much of this left out- 
side the house is to stretch a good-sized old rug at the 
entrance to the front door so that shuffling, dragging 
feet—inevitable when carrying in heavy furniture— 
will deposit most of their accumulation here instead 
of bringing it inside. Speaking of rugs, do you know 
that Oriental rugs can be repaired so that you cannot tell 
where they were damaged? And that plain rugs can be 
dyed to harmonize with your new color scheme or to 
make a colorless taupe rug a more modern colorful one? 
Have all this done before you move. 

Don’t try to crowd everything you had in the larger 
room into the new smaller one. Many persons seem to 
think that it is necessary to do this. They have some 
furniture and they have a house; the next thing is to put 
the one into the other, duplicating as far as possible the 
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old layout. As a matter of fact it is much more desirable 
from every point of view to make the new house as unlike 
the old as possible. Consequently certain pieces of furni- 
ture which have lived together for a number of years 
might now be separated, even placed in different rooms. 
Certainly new arrangements and groupings should be 
made; a little thought in this direction will amply repay 
you in satisfaction at seeing your home in a new light. 

There is sure to be some difficulty with the back- 
grounds of a new house and their relation to old draperies. 
The general rule, as stated in a former article, is to have 
plain side draperies with figured walls, and vice versa. 
This rule, however, is very elastic and many desirable 
results may be achieved by taking a broad view of the 
situation presented. If the walls are covered with a very 
figured wallpaper it is necessary to keep further design 
away from such a background. Many patterned papers, 
however, have small, geometrical, all-over designs, or 
stripes, and against this background figured fabrics may 
be placed. 


Ve attitude of mind previously referred to which 
regards as essential the use of every last piece of furni- 
ture, whether it fits or not, also insists on using all the 
old curtains and draperies. A recent occurrence will illus- 
trate this point. A lady came into my office to ask me 
where, in my opinion, she should use her printed linen 
draperies. She had just moved into a new house having 
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TAVE you some friends who are about 

to move? If so, by all means do them 
a good turn: show them this article, in 
which Mr. Wileman gives such direct, : 


practical advice on this subject of settling — 








more windows than the old one, and she could not obtair 
the same linen for the extra openings; the new rugs she 
had purchased did not go with the linen as the back: 
grounds were wrong and the light was different, but 4 
insisted on using them somewhere and I was supposec 
to say where that was to be. After much protestation, 
they were assigned to the breakfast room and new drap- 
eries selected for the living room where she had very 
much wished to use the old ones. 

Plain draperies can often be dyed some other col 
which will harmonize with the new room better and 
more suitable for the exposure; this is also true of certain 
kinds of bedspreads and very new effects may be obtained 
Perhaps you have room in the new house 
for twin beds instead of the large double 
one, in which case new spreads must be 
purchased. The selection now obtainable: 
is very large; they are made up in every 
conceivable way with all kinds of fabrics. 
If you cannot find what you wish, there is 
always the material used at the windows. 
for draperies which can also be made up) 
into bedspreads. 4 

Where it is necessary to have three or 
four bedrooms it seems to be the custom, 
when moving, to equip the master bedroom: 
with a complete new outfit and move the 
old furniture into the guest room. This 
may be a very sensible arrangement, but 
when it is done solely with the idea of get- 
ting rid of the used furniture in that way, 
its suitability for the new room is seldom 
considered. Would it not be far better to 
turn in the old furniture as part payment 
on the new, when that is possible? 


i us take it for granted that these 
major problems are settled and you are 
now in the house or apartment which you 
have chosen as your residence. The furniture 
has been placed and the general unpacking 
accomplished. Now comes the distribution 
of smaller items the placing of lamps, pic- 
tures and accessories as well as a final 
check-up for necessary “fill-ins.” ; 
Lamps should be placed where they are 
needed to give light on book, desk, sewing 
or table. Arrange 


the furniture in 
Henna and green are 
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the predominating 
colors in this living 
room. ‘‘Fiesta’’ Mon- 
terey furniture is used 
on a plain copper-rose 
rug and draperies of 
semi-glazed chintz 
contrast with antique 
parchment walls 
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groups and see that 
each group is well 
lighted with table, 
bridge or other kind 
of lamp. The new 
floor lamps are low- 
er and consequently 
shield the eyes, 


down in a new, or at 
least different, home. 
Sunset 1s proud to pass 
along such helpful advice 


to western homemakers. 








nile at the same time they give a better light on the 
i ject to be illuminated. More and better ways are being 
fund to introduce indirect lighting into homes and these 
jould be carefully considered. 


OOK over your pictures with care and select the best 
ones for the various wall spaces to be decorated, re- 
lembering that the picture should be in proportion to the 
hace it is to fill and should be related in style, shape 
ad frame to the object over which it hangs. Now is your 
reat opportunity to hang your pictures lower, because, 
» be related to the object below, means that i it should 
p hung low enough to seem part of the grouping. Hang 
(colorful picture where it can give warmth and attrac- 
bn. Utilize some of those pieces of fabrics, which you 
ave been hiding away, as wall hangings, for these can 
ve life and character to rooms which might otherwise 
lok austere. Again, you are not obliged to hang all your 
ctures; if you have a good selection, why not keep some 
| order to change around from time to time and thus 
“event your getting tired of all of them? 
Accessories might be treated the same 
ay, a few put out at a time. Arrange 
ese in such a way that each piece really 
‘ems to belong to the object on which it is 
aced. Try first one here, another there; 
btice the proportion, texture and color; 
thich looks best? That one looks best 
hich really seems to be a part of the piece 
* furniture on which it rests. It is quite 
<ely that a new lamp will be needed, a new 
‘cture or two, and several decoratives in 
he shape of bowls, vases, bookends and 
ower holders. It stands to reason that the 
ontents of one house cannot be moved into 
nae and leave nothing to be desired. 
hat is one of the penalties of moving and 
erhaps i it is for the good of us all that this 
true! 
| The necessary handling of polished furni- 
ire during a moving operation does not 
aprove its appearance, so, when the final 
jacement has been agreed upon, it is highly 
E sirable to have a polisher go over the fur- 
iture and clean off finger marks and other 
dications of the move. 
The bathroom and kitchen call for spe- 
jal attention after 
ou move. The for- 
er can be trans- 
ormed from the or- 
inary to the at- 
ractive by the in- 
roduction of dainty 
olorful curtains, 
ith new bath mats 
ind towels in colors 





In the tiny breakfast 
room, straw, orange, 
and green are the 
colors. Curtains are 
of blocked marqui- 
sette in orange and 
white, and there is a 
touch of orange in the 
decorative motif 
on the ivory chairs 
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to harmonize. This is the opportunity for new modern 
equipment in the kitchen; the cooking stove should be 
a new one—nothing spoils a modern kitchen so much as 
an ugly old black range. Plan to have a place to put 
away, out of sight but easy of access, all the gadgets, 
implements and materials used in cooking and cleaning. 
“A place for everything, and everything in its place,” is 
perhaps more desirable in the kitchen than anywhere 
else and does away with that hardware store effect seen 
in so many homes. 

While you are deciding where to put all these kitchen 
utensils, stop and think seriously. It is a good idea first to 
separate them all into two groups, one made up of the 
articles you use daily and the other of equipment that is 
needed only occasionally. 

Now as to the group that is used daily: where in the 
kitchen will you be using each special piece? There will 
be one most convenient place for mixing. See that the 
mixing bowl, flour, sugar and other baking supplies, flour 
sifter, pastry blender, mixing and measuring spoons, and 
spatula are kept within reasonable radius of that spot. 
Keep the coffee pot near the coffee can (and see that there 
is a measuring spoon in the latter), the teapot near the 
tea caddy, the breadboard and knife near the breadbox, 
and so on indefinitely. Most homemakers spend more 
time in assembling the equipment for making cake, and 
redistributing the utensils after they are washed and 
dried after using, than they spend in the actual mixing. 
By the way, do plan to keep the breakfast set of dishes 
somewhere near the breakfast table! 

If your new kitchen is short of storage space or table 
room, immediately after moving is a splendid time to 
have some really usable new cabinet units installed. The 
cost is so little and the satisfaction so great, you will 
always be pleased with your investment in convenience. 
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Sunset Table Talk 


HE next 12 pages are 
devoted to recipes and 


EVER was there a food 


time and never a 
place that housekeeping was 
so much fun as it is today, 
here in the West. Consider 
cooking, probably the most 
creative job (outside of 
bringing up children) that 
the homemaker does. Who, 
walking through the mar- 
kets of our western cities, 
would not be inspired to 
cook? Glossy green arti- 
chokes, each petal folded so 
neatly and accurately in its 
proper place, looking like 
the flowers that they actually are. 
Grapefruit and oranges, globes of 
western. gold. Zucchini, which for 
some unaccountable reason are to me 
the clowns of the vegetable world. 
Avocados, tenderly arranged in nests 
of soft packing. Fresh green peas, 
bright carrots, ruby-tinted strawber- 
ries—TI ask you again, who would not 
be inspired to cook? 


shall 


I know that when I say one can 
find real enjoyment in cooking and 
housekeeping here in the West today, 
you who read Sunset will not contra- 
dict me. For I have your own words, 
repeated as a refrain in the letters 
that come to me with all the hundreds 
of extra-good recipes that you send 
each month for possible use in the 
Kitchen Cabinet. “I hope your mag- 
azine continues to grow along the 
same lines,” said Mrs. Martenstein in 
a recent letter, ‘ ‘for there are still a 
few homemakers left who enjoy cook- 
ing as well as bridge.’’ Yes indeed— 
just listen to the swapping of recipes 
that takes place across the bridge 
table any afternoon! 


I like that expression, “who enjoy 
cooking as well as bridge.” It is quite 
possible to enjoy both—and to like 
good music, and to read, and to swim, 
and to revel in all kinds of i interesting 
activities. Some misguided souls take 
the attitude that if a woman enjoys 
doing anything about the house, she 
must be a poor dumb “‘domestic”’ per- 


son who could have no interest in the 
“higher things of life.”” Well, this is 
no time to get into an argument; but 
we know, don’t we, SUNSET readers, 
that a woman can be both a good cook 
[su 


adapted to western homes. 
If you have any spectal 
problems in the field of foods 


and home management, 


ideas particularly 


A 
be glad to help you. 
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HOME ECONOMICS DIRECTOR 


and a good conversationalist? Food 
and equipment manufacturers have 
helped us to take the “dumb” out of 
“domestic,” so that the modern 
woman may be a good wife as well as 
a good housewife. 


Om of the fascinating foundations 
of cookery is the science of chem- 
istry. Sometimes the chemical reac- 
tions are exasperating, as for example 
the darkening of an aluminum sauce- 
pan when a food such as rolled oats 
is cooked in it. You have been told 
that cooking tomatoes or other acid 
food in the pan will brighten it—but 
haven’t you privately wondered 
whether the tomatoes so cooked were 
really all right to eat? 

Don’t worry any more on that 
score. The tomatoes are not only 
all right, but are actually all the bet- 
ter for you, for having been cooked 
in that darkened aluminum. My au- 
thority for that statement? The new 
textbook, ‘Chemistry and Cookery,” 
by Annie Louise Macleod and Edith 
H. Nason. I am quoting from a re- 
view by Sybil L. Smith, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, printed 
in the February, 1931, issue of the 
Journal of Home Economics. It is 
this way: when rolled oats are cooked 
in aluminum a displacement reaction 
takes place between the aluminum of 
the vessel, and the ionic iron in the 
oatmeal. Some of the aluminum goes 
into solution (this is quite harmless) 
and in return, metallic 1 iron is depos- 
ited on the utensil. “The tidy but 
uninformed housekeeper,” quotes 
Miss Smith direct from the book, 
“scours the pan and deprives her 
family of one of the most valuable 
minerals. If, on the other hand, she 
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is aware of the value of thé 
dark deposit, instead o 
scouring her pan she cook 
tomatoes or some other acic 
food in it,....and her fam 
ily will have its iron ever 
though it has been trans 
ferred from oatmeal pos 
ridge to tomatoes.’ 

I am ordering a copy ol 
the book from the pul 
lishers, McGraw-Hill Bool 
Co., New York. The pric 
is $3.50. If you would lik ‘| 
to have a copy for your ow 
enlightenment, or for refél 
ence for your high school daughters 
or home economics students, I sha 
be glad to order one for you. 

Yesterday there came to my desk 
a most valuable leaflet, “Safe Redu 
ing Diets,” by W. D. Sansum, M.A 
M.D., and Ruth Bowden, B.S., of the. 
Potter Metabolic Clinic, Santa Bar: 
bara Cottage Hospital. This leaflet | 
reprinted by permission from the 
July, 1926, ‘Western Dietitian,” 
(now “Food Facts,”) is the clearest | 
and best exposition of exactly how tc 
reduce excess weight without danger, 
that I have seen in such brief for 
If you would like to have a copy o 


this, write me, enclosing a two-cent 
by) 
stamp, and we shall send you one. © 


“T hate washday,” candidly re 
marked seven-year-old Helen. “The 
house i is all jig-jag and everybody is 
cross.” Her words, repeated to Helen’ 
mother, were responsible for a pro- 
found change i in the washday schedule 
in that household, 

“T decided,” said Helen’s mother 
few weeks later, ‘ ‘that possibly there 
was some connection between the. 
‘jig-jag’ house and ‘jig-jag’ tempers 
Now, I get an extra-good breakfast 
for the family, and take time to 
straighten the rooms before starting 
the washing. The actual washing 
takes only a few hours, for I have 
learned to use modern short-cuts to 
good results—a good electric washer, 
granulated or flaked soap, a hot rinse 
instead of boiling, and so on. If I 
have not finished by 11:30, I stop and 
prepare a hot lunch, having something 
that we all like especially well. Helen 
likes washday now, and so do I!” 
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ou make refreshing salads ever-so- 
easily with full-flavored Sunkist 
Grapefruit. The superior natural con- 
ditions under which it is grown give 
it advantages over others. 


| Sunkist Grapefruit is easier to slice 
and peel. And note how quickly you 

repare tangy, juicy segments for 
salads—and desserts. It’s a matter of 
few, mussless minutes by the illus- 
trated method. 





For breakfast, you merely halve 
Sunkist Grapefruit and serve That is 
all. No bitter center core to remove 
and practically no seeds. Tender seg- 
ments /ift right out with a spoon and 
are suited to most tastes without 
sugar or salt. 


Enjoy Sunkist Grapefruit often. It 
is always in season. Like oranges and 
lemons it has an alkaline reaction in 
the body which helps to prevent and 
correct Acidosis—a frequent penalty 
of over-indulgence in good and nec- 
essary but acid-forming foods (eggs, 
meats, cereals). 


Be certain of Sunkist Grapefruit 
by looking for the trademark stamp- 
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possible only with fresh Sunkist Grapefruit 


ed on the skin and tissue wrapper. 
“Sunkist” means dependable quality. 


FREE — New Recipe Booklet 


Send for the new, free booklet, 
“Sunkist Grapefruit Recipes,” telling 
many ways to serve this delicious, 
full-flavored fruit. Contains time- 
saving preparation hints and section 
on health, including “reducing” sug- 


gestions. Mail coupon. = @ wa cr.c.e. 


Sunkist 


full-flavored 


Grapefruit 


| CALIFORNIA FruirT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
| Div. G-1804, Box 530, Station C 
| Los Angeles, California 

| Send me the Free booklet, 

| Sunkist Grapefruit Recipes. 
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SUNKIST 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Reviper 
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GraPEFRUIT AND Appte SALAD: Pare 
and slice Sunkist Grapefruit. Cut 
slices in half. Cut apples in wedge 
shaped slices and marinate in juice 
saved from grapefruit. Arrange alter- 
nate grapefruit and apple slices on 
bed of lettuce. Serve with French 
dressing. 


Merely halve Sunkist Grapefruit, 
and it is ready for breakfast. Seg- 
ments lift right out. No bitter center 
core. Practically seedless. Serve with 
our sugar or salt for average tastes. 





Sunkist Grapefruit enables you to 
prepare segments and slices this 
quick way. Pare fruit, removing all 
thin inside membrane down to juicy 

ulp. Then slice—or free segments 
Fou membrane as shown below. 





The firm but tender “meat” of 
Sunkist Grapefruit is easily sepa- 
rated from the membrane. Peel, then 
cut with a sharp knife on either side 
of each membrane and remove pulp, 
segment by segment, 





Wash 
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The Kitchen 


TRADEMARK REGISTEREI 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 





Rice Butterscotch 
(Illustrated on these pages) 


¥ cupful of rice 1 cupful of brown sugar 
11% cupfuls of scalded milk 4 teaspoonful of salt 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Wash the rice very thoroughly, put into a double boiler and add the 
milk. Cover and cook until nearly tender. Mix in a saucepan the 
brown sugar, salt, and butter, and stir over a slow fire until the sugar 
is melted. Stir into the rice and finish cooking. Pour into molds, cool, © 
pee with either plain or whipped cream.—Z. W., Puente, Cali- 
ornia. 


Boiled Salmon 


My family is not particularly fond of fish, but when prepared in the 
following manner not a mouthful is wasted. 

Clean and wrap a 2-pound piece of salmon or halibut in cheeseclot 
and place in a kettle; just cover with boiling water. Add 2 teaspoonfuls 
of salt, 4 whole allspice, 3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar, half a medium- 
sized onion, and a sprig of dill. Boil until done. Place fish on a hot 
platter, (removing the cloth); thicken the liquor in which the fish was 
boiled with flour paste; add a generous piece of butter and some pepper. 
Strain and pour over the fish. Serve very hot. In order to have this 
any time of year, dill may be dried and kept in a glass jar ready for use. 
Mrs. G. E. W., Port Angeles, Washington. 


Orange Ice 
2 cupfuls of water 1 teaspoonful of grated orange peel 
1 cupful of honey V4 cupful of lemon juice 


1 cupful of orange juice 
Boil together for 5 minutes the water, honey, and orange peel. Cool, 
add fruit juices, and freeze in a dash freezer, using 1 part of coarse salt 
to 4 parts of ice crushed fine—Mrs. J. M. L., Eugene, Oregon. 


Hominy Grits with Creamed Chipped Beef 


4 cupfuls of boiling water 2 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

11% teaspoonfuls of salt 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 cupful of hominy grits 1 pint of slightly diluted evaporated 
14 pound of chipped beef milk 


To the salted boiling water in the upper part of a double boiler add — 
the hominy grits, slowly, to avoid lumps, and cook 1% to 2 hours. 
Fifteen minutes before serving, cut the chipped beef into small pieces 
and put into a skillet with the melted fat. Stir about for a minute or © 
two until the beef is slightly “frazzled.” Sprinkle with the flour, stir, _ 
and add the milk. Cook until smooth and thick, stirring carefully. 
Season with pepper if desired, but no salt will be required. Turn out the 
hominy on a hot platter, make a deep depression in the center, and fill 
this with the creamed chipped beef. This is practically a meal in itself, 
needing only the addition of a tart salad and rolls—NMrs. G. B., Holly- 
wood, California. 


Never Fail Sour Cream Cake 


2 eggs 1% cupfuls of flour 

1 cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
1 cupful of sour cream 4 teaspoonful of salt 

Y4 teaspoonful of soda 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Beat eggs together with rotary beater; beat in the sugar, then add 
the cream with which the soda has been mixed. Add 1 cupful of the 
flour, then the last half-cupful sifted with the baking powder and salt. 
Add the vanilla, pour into a greased pan, and bake 45 minutes in a slow 
(350 degrees) oven.—Mrs. G. F. L., Piedmont, California. 
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| 8. PATENT OFFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Egg Plant with Cheese 


1 medium-sized egg plant 4 slices of bacon 
1 medium-sized onion 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 green pepper 2 cupfuls of tomato puree 


Seasonings to taste 

Pare and dice the egg plant. Cut the onion, green pepper, and bacon 
into very fine pieces and brown. Add flour and stir until brown, then 
add the tomato puree and stir until smooth and thick. Add seasonings. 
Grease a baking pan or casserole well and fill it with half the diced egg- 
plant. Pour half the tomato sauce over this and half the grated cheese. 
(Repeat, using the remainder of the ingredients. Bake in a slow oven 
(300 degrees) 114 hours.——Mrs. A. C. B., Sacramento, California. 













Grapefruit Pie 





1 cupful of sugar ¥% cupful of water 
¥% teaspoonful of salt 1 cupful of grapefruit juice 
4 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 1 tablespoonful of butter 


2 egg yolks, beaten 


Meringue 
2 egg whites 6 tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 

2 teaspoonfuls of grapefruit juice 
Mix thoroughly the sugar, salt and cornstarch. Add the water and 
grapefruit juice and cook slowly, stirring constantly, until thick. Let 
mixture boil gently about 5 minutes, stirring to keep from burning. Add 
the butter, and the beaten egg yolks, and remove from fire. Beat mix- 
ture well, and let stand until cold. Turn into a baked pie shell and cover 
with a meringue made by beating the egg whites stiff, beating in the 
powdered sugar slowly, and lastly the 2 teaspoonfuls of grapefruit juice. 
Put into a slow oven (300 degrees) for 10 to 15 minutes to bake the 

meringue.—Mrs. C. A. L., Issaquah, Washington. 





Sweetbreads in Casserole 


Buy perfectly fresh sweetbreads and clean thoroughly. Parboil them 
15 minutes in half milk and half water. Remove from fire and let cool 
in the liquid. When cool, drain and cut into pieces about the size of 
walnuts. Dip each piece in cracker crumbs and flour, mixed, and 
wrap each in a strip of lean bacon, fastening the bacon in place with a 
: toothpick. Place in broiling pan under flame for a few minutes until 
some of the fat has fried out of the bacon. Have ready a casserole, and 
some rich milk (top of bottle) heated. Put sweetbreads and bacon into 
casserole and pour the hot milk over them; there should be enough milk 
-almost to cover them. Add seasonings, cover casserole, and bake in a 
slow oven (325 degrees) for 30 minutes.—Mrs. A. R. N., Los Angeles, 
California. 





Bur 


Lato moldy 





Coffee Cake 
1 cupful of sugar 1% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1% cupfuls of flour 2 egg yolks, beaten 
1 teaspoonful of salt VY cupful of melted butter 


1 cupful of milk 


Topping for Cake 
1 cupful of brown sugar 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
¥ cupful of chopped walnut kernels 

Sift together three times the sugar, flour, salt and baking powder. 
Add the beaten egg yolks mixed with the melted butter and the milk. 
Beat until all ingredients are thoroughly mixed. Put into a shallow 
oiled pan and sprinklé over the top the brown sugar and flour, which 
have been blended together, and the walnuts. Sprinkle little bits of 
butter over the top and bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) for 25 


to 30 minutes.—Mrrs. J. W. R., Woodburn, Oregon. 









And serve 
with plath 


or whipped 
Ccreain Ay 





Ruth 
Taylor 
White 
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My Oregon State Dinner 


F you were to be my dinner 

guest tonight I would, un- 
doubtedly, serve what my fam- 
ily jokingly call the “dinner of 
state.” They have given it this 
name because I choose to serve 
to special guests from out of 
the state and most especially those 
from eastern states a dinner whose 
menu consists, for the most part, of 
foods which are peculiar to this north- 
western part of our country or for 
which our state is renowned. 

In extending the invitation to din- 
ner, I especially state that I will serve 
an “Oregon” dinner. Usually this 
statement arouses curiosity, which I 
feel is a great help in making the 
dinner a success. Also, on several 
occasions when I have entertained 
guests who were practically strangers 
to either myself or my husband, the 
Oregon menu has served as a conver- 
sational ice breaker. Then, there are 
those guests who are making a flying 
trip across the country, not stopping 
long enough anywhere to see or enjoy 
or learn about anything. I feel that 
intimate 


such guests receive a more 
knowledge of our state’s resources and 
industries than they would, had they 
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By 


~ 


Ube 6 Ramee 


not eaten my Oregon dinner. 
foods I have chosen as representative 


of our state are as fol- 
lows: loganberries, sal- 
mon, celery, Tillamook 
cheese, and Hood River 
apples. Many out-of- 
state folks have never 
tasted either fresh lo- 
ganberries or fresh sal- 
mon. 
the growers that the 
finest celery in the world 
is grown in the valley 
beyond the western hills 
of Portland. Tillamook, 
Oregoncheese,and Hood 
River apples have be- 
gun to make themselves 
known to the farther 
ends of the earth so they 
could hardly be drop- 
ped from the menu. 
With these foods, I have 
built up a menu which 
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It is the claim of 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RALPH YOUNG STUDIOS 





{ 


stands fairly well for all sea) 
sons of the year. Slight change | 
will naturally have to be mad: 
in accordance with the season’ 
In order to simplify explana’! 
tion of these changes I an 
giving both the summer and the 
winter menu as follows: 


The 


Summer Menu 


Loganberry Cup 
Baked Salmon with Draw» 
Butter Sauce 
Parsley Potatoes 
Stewed Green Onions 
Combination Salad 
(peas, string beans, cuculll 
ber, tomato on lettuce) 


Curly Celery 





Bread and Butter Pickles, 
Apple Pie Cheese 
Coffee 
Mrs. Hesseltine, of , 
Portland, Oregon (Continued on page 38 
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Seni day’s brightest hours 


--1n a modern kitchen... like this 





efore the Peerless fixtures 
vere installed ... Now that 
ny kitchen has been made 
o lovely, Iseem to spend too 
uttle time in it. My work is 
lone in half the time...if (gg 
could still call it work.Do | 


come and see 


- 


Ours to enjoy .. all the time-saving, step-saving delights of 
a cheerful, convenient, thoroughly modern kitchen... and within the 


walls of the very kitchen which now seems so hopelessly old-fashioned 


...so dreary ...so tiring! 


For PEERLESS Built-in Furniture creates a kitchen which 
meets every requirement of daily service ...it turns hours of toilsome 
drudgery into the shortest, happiest minutes spent in housework. 

This modernizing is so quickly done ... costs so little, too. 
PEERLESS units adapt themselves to every requirement of floor plan 
and purse. And soon after you’ve found that PEERLESS is easy to buy 
and easy to pay for, you'll experience the joys of a sparkling, modern 


kitchen ... you will know you have chosen wisely and well. 


Berkeley > BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY : Los Angeles 


PEERLESS 


uilt-in Furmture 





There are more than 120 PEERLEss units in various widths, with choice of bins, drawers and shelves. 
That is why Peertess fits any kitchen. 





MODERN 
KITCHEN 
PLANNING 


Tuts free booklet tells 
how to have a modern 


kitchen ...in your old 


home or new. Just mail 




















in the coupon...now! 





BUILT-IN FIXTURE COMPANY 

Department 4 

2608 San Pablo Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 

820 East 60th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me “Modern Kitchen Plan- 
ning” and tell me more about PEERLESS 
Unit Equipment for a (new) (old) kitchen 


Name 


| Address amen 


| Ce a ec 
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Dust,dean and polish 


your floors in one operation 


with the new 





Solid Center +» Lint-proof 
Slip-on washable pad 


Easy to renew 


O-Cedar Mops dust, clean, and polish 
your floors in one operation. They 
come ready to use, specially treated 
with O-Cedar Polish. They dust prop- 
erly without linting, without scatter- 
ing dust. They clean thoroughly, leav- 
ing your floors beautifully clean and 
sanitary. They polish perfectly, giving 
your floors a hard, dry finish. 
O-Cedar Mops are equally effective 
on all surfaces—hardwood, varnish, 
paint, or tile. They are excellent for 
waxed floors. The mops are easily re- 
moved from the frame for washing. To 
renew, pour on a little O-Cedar Polish. 
Absolutely guaranteed, at your neigh- 
borhood dealer’s. 75e—$1.00—$1.50. 


O-CEDAR POLISH cleans and polishes fine 
furniture and all woodwork, restoring the 
original finish and leaving a hard, dry surface. 


OGur 


O-CEDAR MOPS + POLISH + SPRAY 


Free! 
O-CEDAR, 4505 South Western Avenue, Chicago 
of ‘The O-Cedar 


Please send me my free copy 


INGE Sees wx : 


Address 


I 
\ 
I 
! 
es C Tt 
Guide to Household Cleaning i 
| 
! 
| 
l 
l 
| 
l 
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Research Notes 


from the 


University of 
Washi ngton 


By 


Esther Bierman Simon 


Ove sometimes feels just a little 

resentful toward the conscious 
superiority of the modern who con- 
stantly refers to the outmoded be- 
liefs and practices of our grand- 
mother’s time. In these days of rapid 
scientific development and lightning 
changes one need not go back even to 
mother’s time to make startling com- 
parisons between some former quaint 
belief and a newborn scientific fact. 
One may with equal justice make 
one’s own beliefs of the day before 
yesterday the objects of today’s en- 
lightened scorn. 

If there is a tendency in scientific 
branches of homemaking to abandon 
the ways of days gone by, however, 
there is a compensatory and equally 
strong trend toward a revival of the 
arts and crafts which added to the 
beauty and comfort of grandmother’s 
and great-grandmother’s homes. We 
find both of these trends exemplified 
in recent work in the University of 
Washington Home Economics De- 
partment. 





How to Distinguish Linen 


Recently occupied in dispelling il- 
lusions with the light of scientific 








rOs TI 
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Miss Effie I. Raitt, head of the 
home economics department, 
University of Washington 


investigation were two graduate stu- 
dents, Miss Hazel Rennoe and Miss 
Kate Brodnax, who found exceptions: 
to practically all of the tests given im 
books for identifying linen. Some 
authorities mention the high luster 
of linen and the rough yarns. Others 
give the spread of moisture and the 
distinction between the breaking of) 
linen and cotton yarns. Still others 
give the appearance of oil on a fringed 
sample and certain actions of dyes as 
dependable characteristics of linen; 
fabrics. But these investigators found 
that some samples of mercerized cot 
ton exhibit even higher luster than) 
linen and that cotton crashes are of 


Home Economics Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 


es al 


=? 
a ee 






> same rough texture. They found 
at the spread of moisture on linen 
| asks may be interfered with by 
rch, China clay or other materials 
ed in finishing and that some fine 
tons, as batiste, will permit the 
read of moisture as rapidly as any 
en. Yarns from a good grade of 
srcerized cotton, when carefully un- 
isted until the fibers lie parallel and 
en pulled apart, were found to sep- 
ate in the same long tapering point 
do linen fibers similarly treated. 
Mis result is in contrast to the flaring 
ush-like ends of the majority of cot- 
in fibers when pulled apart. Oil and 
yes were found merely to accentuate 
ferences in fibers already discern- 

































es. 
After a long study of many fabrics 
le investigators concluded that the 
aly reliable or valuable test is that 
the microscope. The structure of 
tton and flax fibers is so character- 
tic that this test is infallible. Nev- 
theless, the trained touch of a linen 
pert is not to be minimized in 
.dging pure linen and var.ous grades, 
d it is also reassuring to know that 
1e “pure linen” labels displayed by 
e reputable merchant can be re- 


“Setting” Colors in Wash Goods 


Although research many years ago 
ploded the theory that color in cot- 
n and linen goods might be “‘set”’ 
soaking in salt water, vinegar or 


llacy is still given wide circulation. 
probably had its origin in pioneer 
ays when a housewife reported to 
er neighbors that she soaked her 
k dress goods in salt water, blue 
ds in vinegar solution and green 
oods in alum water and they did not 
ide in washing. These statements 
ecame accepted as authoritative and 
‘ere quoted in many books of recipes 
nd household hints. 
It was not until the modern home 
conomists in the laboratory tried 
rashing colored fabrics with and 
ithout the soaking process that it 
yas finally proved that this early 
ousewife had jumped at conclusions. 
A well known dye chemist says, 
We are frequently asked what 
hould be used by the housewife to 
hake colors fast. Our only reply can 
e ‘Nothing’ .” Goods properly dyed 
ould require no treatment and the 
ajority of remedies published in 
arious magazines and papers are as 
seless as they are harmless. 





| 


{ 





Fresh Vegetables in Season 


Without considering, for the mo- 
nent, such factors as food value, 
reservation of vitamins and com- 
yarative convenience, the housekeeper 
ometimes wonders which are really 
he less expensive, fresh or canned 
regetables. A thesis prepared by 
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no spring 


fever here! 


the Wake-up Food brings 
quick \new energy! 


So easy to digest, so quick 
to releaseits stored-up energy 
to the body — Post Toasties is 
the wake-up food — just the 
thing to brighten up the en- 
tire family these lazy spring 
days. Try these toasted flakes 
of corn— delicious in milk or 


cream — mingled with fruits 


POS 


TOASTIES 


The Wake-up 
Food 


A PRODUCT OF 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


© 1931, G. F. Corp. 


or berries. They’re touched 
with golden sunshine—oven- 
crisp and fragrant! Serve Post 
Toasties for breakfast, for 
lunch, for supper — for a 
wide-awake family all day 
long. And for wide-awake 


shoppers too. Wake up to the 


economy of the wake-up food. 
« 























FREE... .Write for 
“SWEET SIXTEEN” 
Recipe Packet No. 2, 
D. GhirardelliCo., 
gro North Point St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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This Simple 
Secret ends 


the 


Does the milk that the doctor orders 


bring on a battle at every meal? Then 
serve it in the form of hot, delicious 
Ghirardelli’s Chocolate, and end that 
battle for keeps! 


It’s so easy to make, too! Just add a 
tablespoonful of Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate for each cupful of warm milk 
—stir well, bring just to a boil (don’t 


boil it) and serve! 


When you use Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate, there’s no melting, grating, 


or making a paste necessary. 


And, while Ghirardelli’s has all of co- 


coa’s convenience, it has all of choco- 


late’s full, fine flavor. Order a tin today! 


GHIRARDELLIS 


CHOCOLATE 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” 


286 


£9 $i] 



























Miss Florence Quast in the instit 
tional management course under Mj 
Margaret Terrill, and primarily — 
tended to help solve this econom 
problem for institutions, is also 
interest to the homemaker. 

One conclusion which may 
reached is that the western housewi 
buying vegetables at prices similar 
those which prevail in Seattle, is s 
dom justified from the economy stand) 
point in substituting canned veg 
tables for fresh ones when they are i 
season. Both labor and fuel cos 
were included in the cost of the fres 
vegetables used for comparison. Ther! 
are naturally exceptions to this stat 
ment when a vegetable is first appear’ 
ing on the market, early in its season 
or when the supply is nearly ex} 
hausted. At such times prices go u 
and may greatly exceed the cost © 
the canned product. Other exce 
tions are fresh peas which drop bela j 
the cost of the canned product only 
for a short period and under the mo i 
favorable conditions, string beans i 
other months than August, Sep 
tember and October, and tomatoes Ir 
other months than September, Octo 

. ber and November. 








| 









The Cost of Cooking { 
Another graduate student, Miss 
Ruth A. Potter, working in fooc 
preparation under Miss Martha E; 
Dresslar, recently provided light on @ 
question to which numerous house 
keepers have sought an answer, 1. ie 
what is the relative cost of gas an 
electricity used for cooking? In t 
investigation, meals were prepar 
for a family of five on a variety of 
makes of ranges for a period of one 
week each. Conclusions reached at 
the prevailing Seattle home rates for 
electricity (40 k.w.h. at 5% cents, 
next 200 at 2 cents, excess at 1 cent) 
and gas ($1.462 per 1000 cu. ft.) were 
that there is but a small margin of 
difference between the costs of these 
two fuels for cooking. The greatest 
cost of operation of the ranges studied 
lay in the ovens of the gas ranges and 
in the plates of the electric ranges. — 
Conclusions reached in the city of 
Seattle would, of course, need to be 
modified with differences in rates to 
apply to other communities. i 






oun 


Handweaving Is Revived ; 
A tribute to the almost forgoteedl 
arts of our grandmother’s time is the 
revival of the craft of handweaving 
which is an interesting part of the 
textile course under Miss Grace 
Denny. Each student learns to oper- 
ate a handloom and expresses herself | 
in color and texture by means of a 
woven runner, purse, or perhaps dress 
or coat material. 

An unusual fabric has been made 
for French door curtains. It consists 


of alternate crosswise stripes of ex- 
- 


= 




































sed warp six inches wide with bands 
weaving one inch wide. This di- 
anous material when stretched on 
rods gives a charming effect. The 
t may penetrate, but the view is 
t off. A fine ecru mercerized cot- 
n warp with crosswise bands of blue 
n makes delicate curtains. A 
her fabric is obtained by using a 
avy mercerized cotton warp of old 
d with woven stripes in blue-green 





| “Honest” Construction of Clothing 


Miss Blanche Payne, head of the 
ithing courses, returned to the de- 
-tment this year after a year of 
eign study and travel, bringing 
kny samples of national costumes 
d embroidery to add to the already 
table collection at the University 
| Washington. 

Many materials used in peasant 
esses were woven on narrow looms 
lich necessitated the frequent join- 
r of selvages. This joining is made 
Feature of the design and is often 
)phasized with embroidery typical 
|the region. Miss Payne considers 
s technique “honest” construction 
‘contrast to the artificial mode of 
deavoring to hide seams, setting on 
ckets which serve no purpose and 
ttons which do not button. The 
ults achieved by following these 
-als are distinctive and altogether 
arming. Such material serves to set 
-hetic standards for students who 
2 working with modern fabrics. 








Vital Statistics 


The Home Economics Department 
the University of Washington was 
-ablished in 1909 under the direc- 
m of Miss Effie I. Raitt, who has 
rved continuously as head of the 
partment from that time to the 
sent. The department claims a 
tal of 650 graduates, of whom 282 
2 now homemakers, 356 are teach- 
x in secondary schools, 39 are in 
siness positions, 14 in extension 
ork, 62 are dietitians, 58 institu- 
mal managers and 11 in social 
‘vice work. At the present time 

majors are registered for work in 
e department. In addition to this 
rollment, every woman in the Uni- 
rsity is required to take a two-hour 
urse in the principles of nutrition. 


to mix crushed strawberries 
with Philadelphia cream cheese 
and use as a sauce for a freshly 
made plain cake 
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DON AMAIZO 


On the radio every 
Monday Night. Coast- 
to-Coast Hookup on 
the Columbia System. 


RE you bothered by scorching and smoking when 


frying foods in the old way? 


Do you find ordinary fried foods too heavy or greasy 
for your family? 


Try Amaizo Salad Oil for frying and learn how clean 
a cooking method frying can be—and how light 
and delicate are foods fried in this way. 


Amaizo Salad Oil is a pure vegetable oil of fine quality, 
superior for salads, for shortening, and for frying. 


It is easy and convenient to measure and mix; it is 
also very economical; and, best of all, it gives im- 
proved results. 


Amaizo 


SALAD OIL 


Other Amaizo Products of Quality 


Amaizo Golden Syrup 

Amaizo Butterscotch Syrup 

Amaizo Crystal White Syrup 

Amaizo Corn Starch for Puddings, Gravies, etc. 


Amaizo Gloss Starch for Laundry Use. 





. ss EL) * All grocers sell Amaizo Oil in 
AMERICAN MAIZE - PRODUCTS COMPANY cans of convenient sizes, identified 
s ‘ by the Amaizo name and the 

New York Chicago blue gingham border design. 


NS ————————— 













YES, FISH—IT TAKES MORE 
THAN BROILING TO GIVE 
YOU FLAVOR LIKE THISs! 


Mere broiling never does it.. . 
never gives fish this deliciousness. It’s 
the sauce .. . the magic sprinkle of A-1 
Sauce that gives fish the flavor men love. 
It’s a thick, savory table sauce . . . the 
made-to-order seasoning for fish, soups, 


beans, meats, and cheese dishes, too. 


A-1 Sauce is also wonderful as a season- 
ing in cooking. Write for free booklet — 
“Twenty-five Ways to a Man’s 
Heart.” G. F. Heublein & Bro. 
Desk 92, Hartford, Conn. 






Ask for A-1 Sauce when you 
eat at hotels or restaurants 





é ee ete: | 
Sie S) 





EXTRA WARM AIR<€ 
Sse 
ry 5 na EY ‘I 
aoe es ane 


Pee KIE 
SANT ry 





2 Ls <j pe Ae 


NOW for only $15 to $25 extra cost 


You can have the fireplace of your dreams 
—a really usable, economical, charming 
part of your home. New comfort from new 







volume of circulating heat equal to a fur- 
nace register. Smokeless operation. Build 
any design—use any. fuel—fully guaran- 
teed. Ask for full information free. 







: l Heatilator Company 
564 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heatilator "piece 






Unit 










N__.?19 unusual designs of Spanish, 
|S) ¢ nglish and American colonial 
| | and other medium - cost 
wel homes. Book 8 x 11 inches, 
1) Whe ia inlay 
a 
j 


cloth cover, with photo 
| 
4 | | \/ 
po ith 


floor plans, all dimensions 
F. H. Gowing, Architect 





not afford to build or re 
model until you have seen 
this book, It may save you 


hundreds of dol 
lars. Postpaid only $3.00 


and cost to build. You can 
101 Tremont St. Boston, Mass, 
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My Oregon State 


Dinner 


(Continued from page }2) 


Winter Menu 


Loganberry Juice 
Baked Salmon with Drawn Butter Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes Stewed Onions 
(Small Bermuda) 
Fruit Salad 
(oranges, apples, pineapple, grapefruit and 
bananas on lettuce) 
Curly Celery 
Bread and Butter 
Apple Pie 


Pickles 
Cheese 
Coffee 


All the food is purchased at the 
public market in the morning of the 
eventful day. The shopping list is 
here itemized giving current prices 
and in amounts sufficient for 6 
servings. 


3 boxes of loganberries............. 5 
3 pounds of salmon, 38¢c a pound.... 1. 
4 pounds of potatoes............... 
6 bunches of green onions, 3 bunches 

for HOC. “Suen cee eee ee 
Salad! (averagelcost);.235 5b ee 


Celery, hearts, 264 «...- s Seee eee al 
Apple pie ingredients............... .30 
Cheese at 30c a pound.............. 10 
Breads hacer a eee: 10 
Butter at 40c a pound.............. 30 
Milk 2 quarts. .anese ee oe .20 
Coffee and’cream’,..2+..2 eee .20 
Pickles, lemon garnish, seasonings... . 15 


All foods which can be prepared 
and allowed to stand for some time 
before serving are made ready as 
early as possible. This method of 
procedure allows for a period of rest 
before the final cooking hour. A tired 
hostess does not make for a successful 
dinner. This resting period, be it ever 
so short, is a great benefit to your last 
minute rush just before serving time. 

As soon as purchased, then, the let- 
tuce and celery are washed and sep- 
arated. The lettuce is put into a 
dampened cloth bag to keep its crisp- 
ness and the celery is partly split and 
put into a pan of cold water to curl. 

The cucumber is also peeled and 
placed with the celery. The peas and 
beans are cooked, and with the 
blanched and skinned tomatoes are 
placed in the refrigerator to chill. The 
apple pie is also prepared and set 
away in the refrigerator to wait until 
about two hours before the dinner is 
to be served, when it is baked. [ also 
scale and prepare the salmon in the 
roasting pan, ready to slip into the 
oven at the desired hour. Potatoes 
and onions are then peeled and placed 
in their respective kettles ready for 
the final cooking. Even the butter 
and flour with seasonings may be rub- 
bed together preparatory to making 
the sauce. Lastly, the berries are 
washed and hulled and put in their 
serving cups, sprinkled with sugar and 
put aside to chill. Then the kitchen 
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Serving 


What can you serve that produces such a charming | 
and delicious meal at so low a cost? LYNDEN 
brand CHICKEN & EGG NOODLES and other LYNDEN 
brand CANNED CHICKEN PRODUCTS offer such un- 
usual possibilities in attractive dishes, easily and 
quickly served. Address Washington Co-Operative 
Egg & Poultry Ass'n. Seattle, for free recipe booklet. 


t 
I 
| 
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KILLS MOTHS [é 


by direct contact 


Hang Clothes Savers on 
hooks, hangers, in trunks or garment 
bags or place them in boxes or drawers. 
Moth Gas” Clothes Savers surround 
10 clothes with a blan- 
© ket of gas whichkills 
_ @aeh moths. Convenient, 
G for Clean, effective. Avoid devices that 
5Oc retard evaporation. Quick acting. 
:* Only 10c each, 6 for 50c at Drug, 
Department or Housefurnishings 
Cae» Stores. Slightly higher in Canada. 
The Lewy Chemical Co., Est. 1887, 

165 Perry St., New York, N. Y. 






















































put in order. All the preparation 
shes are washed and put away. Oh! 

at a joy this is to have all these 
ttra dishes out of the way when the 
Inner is over, the guests are gone, 
d you are left with a stack of dishes 
> wash. 


My dinners are usually served at 
730 in the evening. Therefore, about 
:30 I heat the oven and get the apple 
e baked. I cook it by itself so that 
it loses any juice in baking, this 
tice will not drip on anything else 
the way of foodstuffs and ruin 
hem. Half an hour is allowed for the 
aking. In order to conserve the oven 
eat the salmon is slipped into the 
ven as soon as the pie comes out. 
he potatoes and onions are also put 
ver the flame to cook at the same 
ime that the salmon is put into the 
ven. In the intermediate time, I 
et my table and put all dishes which 
re to be hot into the warming oven. 


I prefer keeping my table and dishes 
is nearly plain white as possible, al- 
lowing the food and flowers to give 
the color keynote. Portland being 
known as the “Rose City,” I try to 
nave roses for the centerpiece—the 
Caroline Testout rose being the 
“queen” when in season. However, 
zaillardia and calendulas make a pleas- 
ing centerpiece as they especially har- 


i 


the plain gold banded type.« Phe 
celery, jelly and pickles are served in 
glassware. 


"THESE pieces of glass together 
with the silverware and the water 
in the plain thin water glasses, give 
the desired sparkle to the table. The 
salad is put on the table, not only to 
aid in speed of serving but as a final 
touch in the color scheme. There 
remains nothing but the last minute 
cooking preparation and serving of 
the food. The fruit cups are placed 
on the table and dinner is announced. 
It is my aim to be seated at the table 
as much as possible with my guests. 
Food and dishes must be removed, of 
course, but I try to manage to be 
ready to start eating with them. 


The salmon is served by the host 
together with the potatoes and onions. 
Sprigs of parsley and thin slices of 
lemon garnish the fish. The drawn 
butter sauce is served in a gravy 
boat and passed, as I find some per- 
sons prefer the sauce with their pota- 
toes rather than with their fish. While 
the host is serving I try to get my 
dessert and coffee ready. Here also 
I find many persons desire their coffee 
with their dinner. I always give my 
guests their choice in this matter. 
A dinner is to most individuals a mat- 
ter of social enjoyment. Therefore, 
if my guests prefer their coffee with 
the main course, far be it from me to 
withhold it until dessert. 
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“Yes — I know you use Mazola 
for Salads, but have you ever 


tried it for Frying?” 


N their search for a more authorities use Mazola 


modern method of fry- 
ing, progressive house- 
wives naturally have turned 
to Mazola — 

Because Mazola is a 
pure vegetable oil, pressed 
from the hearts of golden = 
corn kernels. Being a liquid ee 
fat, it is more convenient for 3 soe hl 
frying. In frying, Mazola » a 
seals in the natural flavor 
of the food and fries it to a 
rich, delicious tenderness. 

This is why many cooking experts, book. Send ten cents (stamps or coin) 
famous chefs and leading culinary with the coupon below. 


exclusively for frying. 


e7wd 


Mrs. Ilda Bailey Allen, 
widely-known food author- 
ity, has prepared’ The Mod- 
ern Method of Preparing 
Delightful Foods” —a book 
every woman should have. 
New recipes, household 







hints and modern sugges- 
tions for cooking are con- 
tained in this remarkable 


Mazola never carries oaors 
or flavors from one*fried food 
to another. Merely strain the 
Mazola and use it again. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
Dept. $-4, P.O. Box 171 WETS) cecucievate alate sta Ke kW. ele Gig ore Soecsimin grey bs 
Trinity Station, New York City 


Enclosed is ten cents (stamps or coin). PRCICUGES) crvkis stv oup,ctalsipiuiadolars rags eipis py ss.0.o s 
Kindly send me my copy of ‘The Modern 
Method of Preparing Delightful Foods.” OWE Wilts ccodters Mbeirtc eae <> SIND S60: 
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Edgar Harrison Wileman 
Director of 
Barker Bros.’ Home Advisory Bureau 


Have You a 
Decorating 


Problem? 


eats Mosr people 
who are furnishing a 
home do have difficulty 
in settling all questions 
by themselves. And 
that is why many take 
advantage of Barker 
Bros.’ Home Advisory 


Bureau service. 


Mr. Wileman, whose 
articles appear regular- 
ly in Sunset magazine 
will gladly arrange 
a consultation with 
those who are furnish- 
ing and wish his advice. 
Or, if you write to Mr. 
Wileman your queries 
will be given prompt 
attention. 


BARKER BROS. 


Complete Furnishers of Successful Homes 
7th Street, Flower & Figueroa 
LOS ANGELES 
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Take Your Choice Among These 


Better Homing Ideas | 


By Sibyl Thornton 


PRIL again, and time for Better 
Homes Week. True, we should 
aspire to better homes at all times 
but the new life of the spring season 
just urges us to paint, to paper, to 
clean, to work with our hearts and 
our hands toward achieving a lovelier 
dwelling place. 

Have you, as I have, seen so-called 
“model rooms” and “model homes” 
so often on display? Beautifully ap- 
pointed, beautifully correct, forlorn 
things, some of them are, strangely 
uninviting and cold, lacking the 
warmth of homing which would per- 
mit them to come to life. How in- 
teresting is the occasional “model 
room” done by one inspired, with a 
bowl of red roses on the piano, a 
basket of sewing on the table, a truck 
or doll beneath the davenport, a pipe 
and tobacco pouch tucked behind the 
books, a ticking clock; unstudied de- 
tails of homing which suggest that 
a real family is near. Let us all pro- 
ject our personalities fully upon our 
houses this April and let us do all we 
may to recreate our homes. Here are 
a few ideas which may help us to do it. 


Has your kitchen a color scheme to 
your fancy? Isit a northern exposure 
kitchen? Choose sunshiny colors for 
its walls as a friend of mine did. Her 
kitchen has butter yellow walls, wood- 
work of rather pale Copenhagen blue, 
and white Swiss curtains tied back 
over homemade oil cloth shades. The 
oil cloth is unglazed, of cream ground, 
flower sprigged; and the shades are 
scalloped at the bottom. Two bands 
of the blue paint used on the wood- 
work decorate the bottom above the 
scallops. A facing 1% inches wide 
was stitched to the shade and the hem 
stick slipped into it. And what a 
gardeny room! The floor is of lino- 
leum, harmoniously vari-colored and 
made to simulate the stepping stones 
in a green lawn. On top of the table 
by the stove, pale green unpatterned 
linoleum is firmly cemented, and a 
border of flowers is painted around its 
edge, the design being traced from 
the oilcloth window shades. My 
friend told me that after the paint 
was dry she applied two coats of 
colorless lacquer to preserve the finish 
and to make cleaning easy. Also, 
she put plenty of drier into the paint 
for the flower design—-a good tip to 
remember tn any decorative painting. 


9344 


“signs, as a cupboard or with drawers: 














yet practical room are of the disa 
pearing kind. They slide to the si 

into the wall. The interiors of th, 
cupboards are painted a soft greeij 
and the shelves are covered and dec 


The cupboard doors of this a 






board of the sink stands a little ches 
of drawers which is so convenient tha’ 
I haveordered one for myown kitchen 
It is 35 inches high, 21 inches wide: 
21 inches deep and has four drawers 
There is toe room below it and it is @ 
help indeed in a_ kitchen where 
drawers are neatly kept, and there 
fore, sparsely filled. This cabine: 
may be had in several sizes and de. 


Also in my friend’s kitchen, there is ¢ 
roll-around, rubber-tired, ballbearing: 
porcelain- topped table with twe 
shelves beneath, which is the essence 
of helpfulness. Over the sink on ¢ 
bracket shelf is a pewter lamp with @/ 
quaint glass chimney. It is ar, 
electric lamp, of course. Behind if) 
glows a reflector and it is as practical) 
as it is good looking. It lights the! 
shadow spot of most kitchens, the 
sink. 


+ 

M* I alt you abound our brealle 

fast room? I dislike calling it 
a breakfast room because it is used so. 
often and sees so many informal and. 
delightful meals and family gather- 
ings. When we bought our home, the: 
walls of this room were pale blue and. 
ivory, stippled and bespattered with | 
cut sponge markings of gold. It was 
terrible! We painted the walls a deep 
cream, almost a buff. The wood 
work, ivory antiqued with blue, we 
left as it was. We decided to use a 
square, sturdy discarded kitchen table 
for dining and with it some rather 
good but disreputable ladder back 
chairs with natural cane seats. These 
chairs and table I lacquered a light 
jade green, leaving the seats of the 
chairs their natural color. The slats 
of the backs of the chairs were banded 
with buff and I stenciled a flower 
motif on each one, using rose-pink, 
yellow, and corn flower blue with a 
brown-green leaf or two. The table 
we covered with oilcloth—yes, oil- 
cloth—and we have loved it. It is 
tacked on as smoothly as can be and 
is beautifully designed: Checks or 
squares of deep blue simulate tiles 
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d their cream centers have quaint 
signs of fruits and flowers. When 
le Nancy overturns her milk mug, 
just wipe it up and nobody says, 
nother table cloth ruined.” 
he same oilcloth is used on the 
jaint dresser or serving table. We 
ade the latter from an old cup- 
ard-dressing table, and I made it a 
ry full peasant skirt of calico blue 
lintz, sprigged in white. Over the 
lesser we hung a simply framed 
int of Ruth Murchison’ S painting, 
The Orange Skirt,” which is a pic- 
ire of a peasant girl in a skirt of 
lange which is as voluptuous as the 
iirt worn by the dresser. Below the 
lorful picture stand a copper tray 


$id several pieces of pewter. At the 


Jindow, which is very wide, we hung 
L-back curtains of pale orange dotted 
st. The effect is strangely akin to 
eautiful Provincial rooms I have 
pen—and i it cost us just eight dollars 
yr paint, chintz, oilcloth and the 
cture of the peasant girl. We al- 
sady had, of course, the disreputable 
airs, table, old dresser, and a lot of 
nurage. Thick peasant china and 


®ottery, marigolds, wild flowers, tu- 


th 


ps, and bowls of fruit seem made to 


i jt our room. 


lm 


Ny 


: 
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+ -« | 
| The Provincial and cottage types 
1. furniture and decoration seem de- 
Pghtfully applicable to the informal 
iomes of today. The quaint simpli- 
ity, the use of paint, the gleam of 
Id brass and copper, simple curtain- 


Ing, hand made rugs seem a fairly 


eal and cozy type of home for the 
bride and groom of this June time. 
fou young people who are planning 


Biream homes on small budgets, take 
protice. 


+ -f§ 
| Do you notice dust on your cement 
feeed basement or front steps? The 
*ement is probably wearing a little 
ind causes the dust. A coat of cement 
yaint will end the trouble. 
* of 


| Have you discovered the pleasure 


| 


bf a rubber mat before the sink or 


faundry tubs? You will find it restful, 


warm, and a help in keeping the floor 
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“Can’t We Stretch our 
Budget around Two 
More Whittall Rugs?” 


@ Margaret asked her brand new husband. 
a7 
e How big a stretch, darling?“ “Oh! just enough to really complete the 


furnishing of our home. 


“If you could only see the collection of 
Whittall rugs I saw today! They showed me 
just the one we need for our dining room. It 
was one of the new Whittall lustre rugs. 
Decorators recommend them especially to 
blend with the lighter woods .. . such as our 
maple table and chairs . . . then I want to get 
another one for the hall and the—” 

“Just a minute,” said Harry, assuming a 
good, stern, budget-shrinking look. ‘You 
can’t have everything right away! Who d’you 
think you married—a millionaire?” 

“Of course not, darling,” answered Margaret 
sweetly... “but you men don’t realize 
there’s an art in selecting just the right rug 
for every room.” 

“Who said we don’t?” said Harry gruffly. 
“Didn’t I help pick out the Whittall rug 
your Mother and Dad gave us for a wedding 
present—and it’s a peach, too!” 

“Of course it is,’’ said Margaret enthusias- 
tically .. . “and I want you to help select our 
next Whittall rug, too. If every man took the 
interest in his home that you do... we might 
have better looking rugs in this world.” 


sidewalk test? How they put an Anglo-Persian 
out on the sidewalk and let people tramp over 
. for a whole week? That’s the kind of 
selling talk that appeals to me.” 
“Just what I wanted to tell you, dear! The 
Whittall lustre rugs have been given the same 
kind of a sidewalk test... which proves 
they’re made with the same care as the famous 
Anglo-Persians. Their patterns, too, are all 
copied from rare old antique Persian rugs . .. 
just like our Anglo-Persian.”’ 
“Umm” (this from Harry), ‘‘just what colors 
did they have in these lustre rugs, anyway? 
Of course... it doesn’t make any difference 
to me... still the room has got to look right, 
I suppose.” 
“They had all sorts of colors,” answered 
Margaret, “and I saw a Whittall rug that 
was just right for the hall, too. But Harry... 
you’re forgetting! You promised me you'd go 
over our budget and see—” 
“Tf we could have some more Whittall rugs? 
Well... don’t know ...IT’ll think it over. 
But say...did they have anything espe- 
cially nice in a rich, deep red rug ... that’s 


” 


might have 


lean. 
+ - ok 

If you have any waste space in 
your basement, attic, or over your 
garage, plan to make it into a Joy 
‘Room. It will be just that. See that 
it has a game table for the boys, a 
place to sew for the girls, a dressing 
up theatre for the little children, a 
Eos room for the high school 
lyoungsters, and a joy room indeed for 
ithe grownups who grasp very firmly 
and justly at the right to play as 
iyouth does. Just be sure the room is 
practical, warm in winter, cool and 
airy in summer, not easily damaged, of 
simple decoration. Have a fireplace 








always been my favorite color... 
something like that in the hall... 
in the dining room...” 
“T needn’t worry about the budget, I guess,” 
cooed Margaret, “‘it’s stretched!” 


(Clever girl.) 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” continued 
Harry, warming to the subject, “but it’s wear 
in a rug that comes first . . . remember what 
that salesman told us about the Whittall 


and then 


Anglo-Assyrian or Anglo-Ramadan . . . recommended as a perfect 
are of the same high quality as the famous Anglo-Persians. 
. but better still... their wide variety assures 


@ WHITTALL lustre rugs. . . 
setting for Margaret's maple furniture . . . 
Like all Whittall rugs, they are easy on any budget . 
you of the correct rug for any decorative scheme. 


Note: This is the second story of a series about 
Margaret... her new home ... and her rugs. 


WHITTALL RUGS 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, LTD., 833 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLO-PERSIAN QUALITY 
ET 
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Save Yourself Work 





| “You'll find its fanish 
Lasts Much Longer.’’ 


ERE’S the new wax that 

actually cuts work in half 
and gives any floor a beautiful, 
lasting surface. 

It is emulsified and blended 
by a new and secret process— 
called the Koric Process—which 
removes all the objectionable 
features of ordinary wax and 
makes a super-fine compound 
that is creamy-smooth, supple as 
can be and unusually durable. 
Neither heavy, slow-drying nor 
sticky. 

When you use this 
new wax compound 
you'll discover first 
of all, that in a very 
few minutes it gives 
the floor a wonder- 


GION, Motes 


with this mm New Wax vee 










‘And, it is so very 
Easy to Put On!’’ 


ful finish of jeweled loveliness. 
Then, astime passes, your admira- 
tion will increase as you watch the 
rich, velvety surface resist heel- 
marks, scratches and wear much 
longer than you ever expected. 

Now keep your floors—whether 
varnished, shellaced, painted, 
waxed or covered with linoleum 
—and furniture gleaming like 
new and save yourself a lot of 
work. Use this new-process wax. 

Attention: There is just one 
wax prepared by 
the Koric Process 
...and that is Old 
English. Made by 
The A.S. Boyle Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Windsor, Ontario. 


THE ONLY WAX MADE BY THE KORIC PROCESS 








Old English Wax 


PASTE and LIQUID 
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if possible. An antique brown sta 
on ceiling, walls and woodwork, de 
orated with vivid apple green i§ 
lovely, and inexpensive as well 
durable. 
a nk 
If you are very fortunate, your}h 
guest room boasts a bath room. Jf 
you are like the most of the world, \\ 
your guest will use what space is le 
in the crowded family bathroom. 
know a home which reserves a small 
bathroom corner cabinet especiall 
for guests. It has five small shelves 
and a stout door and is well decorated; 
our friends bought it made and ready} 
to put up. There is a new, wrappe 
cake of soap in its celluloid box, | 
hand towel and a bath towel neat 
folded with a bath cloth, and there i 
room enough left to stow away) 
creams and lotions or shaving tackle 
as the sex may be. I 


ee 


If you can, have a small shaded 
lamp in the bathroom. Its soft light) 
will be welcome at times. Place it, 
however, on a shelf well out of reach # 
from tub or lavatory. Reaching for: 
an electric switch while in water: 
sometimes results in tragedy. 
I saw such a charming screen for a | 
child’s room or nursery. It was made; 
of colored heavy cotton material, and 
each of the three panels was of dif-- 
ferent though harmonizing color. One | 
was soft shell pink, one of lavender, | 
and one of pale green. Back and! 
front were alike. The material was 
stretched firmly and tacked to the 
screen frame, then  upholsterer’s | 
guimpe was glued and tacked to. 
cover the meeting line of the cotton. . 
Cut-out wall paper motifs were glued 
to the panels before the material was - 
tacked onto the frame. I should, 
however, prefer to paint the fabric” 
rather than to glue a design upon it, 
and there is no more simple or effec- 
tive motive than circles of variou 
colors. They should be grouped andl 
scattered to suggest bubbles. 
Is there anything more disagree- 
able than a soiled or streaked window 
shade? And in this wonderful era of — 
color isn’t it nice to use gay shades — 
harmonizing with a room’s color 
scheme? I know of a new color 
finish for shades which is offered in a 
wide variety of colors. It is quick- 
drying and easy to apply. You may 
use one color for exterior and one for 
interior. It is washable when dry and | 
will not water stain. It is ssa 
proof also, and one coat of finish is 
sufficient to renew a shade, at a 
trifling cost. i 
i 


* 

If your linoleum is worn and shabby — 
use linoleum paint. It is satisfac- 
tory, and comes in lovely colors. 

(Continued on next page 
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'SiiWe all know that some colors do 


id im to make us warm while others 
i fe a sense of coolness. Quoting 
@m a recent publication, “As a 
ult of . .. experiments recently 
nducted, it was found that dark 
ors are often more than 10 per cent 
irmer than light or cool colors, for 
a1 colors not only appear cooler but 
ually are.” Isn’t that a valuable 
id interesting note for every home- 


p ker? 
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§Have you an old bedroom set of 
eccular period or beauty which 
@ too good to throw away’? Per- 
is the mirror of the bureau swings 
bm two standards which are ugly 
id which annoy you. It is a simple 
atter to remove the standards and 
| hang the mirror from the wall. 
less the set is of excellent hard 
a od, don’t hesitate to paint it. It 
ill Be a bit of effort but well-worth 
Choose your paint with care, 
vl@membering that color used in large 
Jiantity always appears to be brighter 
aan when viewed as a small sample. 
* + - & 
i It’s nice to groove cupboard shelves 
| which you plan to keep dishes. 
i@he grooves will permit platters and 
ates to stand against the back of 
lie cupboard in safety. 
i bob OF 
} Perhaps you have an “antique” 
ove at your summer camp. After 
Peaning it thoroughly, paint it with 
‘ove or engine paint, paint its tar- 
ished nickel a vivid lacquer, and it 
ill be as gay as your vacation. 
+’ -- +k 
In this lovely weather, porch and 
atio will attract many guests. Freshly 
‘Painted porch furniture is a delight. 
Iso, see that a sturdy tray is painted 
nd then given a coat of clear lacquer, 
1 order to avoid spots. It will be 
Pseful in serving cold drinks. It is 
Jn to add a band of paint to glasses 
br the tray. Choose heavy, squat 
lasses not easily tipped over. It is 
}me to paint porch awnings, too. 
jee that they are very clean and dry, 
hen paint the canvas as you would 
aint wood. They will be like new. 
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, when the family goes fishing, to pro- 
| vide each youngster with an empty 
| shotgun shell with cork to fit into 
| end of shell. In these handy little 
| containers the children can carry 

their fish hooks without danger. 
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No wonder her modern gas range 
excites the delight and envy 
ofher friends .... 


Beautiful! But also quick and clean... 


built for years of dependable service. So sure, 
so simple, she succeeds with the most diffi- 


cult dishes. 


The heat-regulator makes oven-cooked meals 


easy as a-b-c, and frees her for hours of rest 


and recreation. 


The modern gas range brings distinction to 


any kitchen. It is the most handsomely de- 





signed cooking device ever developed. And 
in speed it excels all others. . . an advantage 
especially appreciated at breakfast. Saves 


time and work ...a marvel of convenience. 


Inspect the colorful new models in the dis- 
play rooms of your gas company or appliance 
dealer. Inexpensive to own and operate. Easy 


terms. 


Have a modern gas range in your kitchen. 





Ff Pacific Coast Gas Association . 
‘EASIER HOUSEKEEPING” 


. with new recipes and details ol prize iwal ls, 


Prizes 
FOR WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN 


Please send copy of ‘ 


City 








447 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Sa State 
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“BLECTRICITY costs so little IN CALIFORNIA” 
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Be Sure 


your house is covered by the 


Red Seal Stamp of Approval 


ENHANCE the value of your home by adequate electrical 
wiring. No home keeps modern unless it is adequately 
wired. Guard against premature obsolescence by equipping 
your home with wiring facilities which meet the “Red Seal” 
standards as approved by the Electrical Bureau. 


The Red Seal stamp of approval on an electrical home 
greatly enhances the value of that property because it is an 
assurance to the prospective buyer that he is making the 
purchase of a modern home—wired to meet the require- 
ments of every electrical need for future years! 


The introduction of the electric range, refrigeration, 
radio, heating and countless other electrical conveniences 
and labor-savers demand that your house be properly wired 
with sufficient convenience outlets adequate to supply the 
increasing service. The Red Seal plan is the economical 
way to accomplish this. Assure yourself that the wiring in 
your home is entitled to the Red Seal stamp of approval by 
consulting the expert staff of the Bureau, maintained to 
serve you impartially and without obligation. 


Send for booklet. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the industry 
as an advisory bureau to impartially serve all users of electricity 


Ms i re —— 
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Sunset Homes 
Consultation Service 


Legal Papers 


Question: What papers should we si 
with our contractor before he starts wo 
on our house?—A. K. W., Tonopah, Nevadg, 


Consultation: You and the contrae 
tor should sign, in duplicate, a con 
tract for the work to be done, t 
specifications on the last page ani. 
each sheet of the plans. You shoul) 
both initial each page of the specifica’ 
tions, also any corrections or change 
in the typing of the specification 
The plans and specifications shoul 
have some statement which ties ther 
into the contract. A statement con 
monly used above the signature ¢ 
the plans is, ‘‘Plans referred to in cor 
tract made and entered into by ani 
between the undersigned and date 
aie at , 1931.” The contrag@ 
plans and specifications should b 
recorded.—Architect. 

© © 
$ 
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Steps 


Question: Can you tell me what size 
height will make a good comfortable stair 
I think this is so important and I have neve 
found one that is comfortable.—A. G. Bi 
Phoenix, Arizona. | 


Consultation: 1 agree with you 
Steps are usually crowded into to 
small a space and as a result they 
are reduced in number of steps ant) 
in tread size. I consider a minimum 
for comfort not over 7-inch rise pe 
step and 10!4-inch tread, measurec 
from face of riser to face of riser 
Six and one-half-inch and 11-inel 
would be better—Architect. 


© © 


Wall Paper 


Question: I will be very grateful if you cai 
suggest something to put under wall pape) 
in a frame house to keep the paper fron 
cracking. How would plaster board do, 0) 
is there something less expensive?—F. P. 
Napa, California. | 


Consultation: The method com. 
monly used for applying paper ovel 
boards or other insecure walls is tc 
first stretch a cloth material over the 
wall. If the paper is likely to crack 
from movement of the frame, yot 
should use a light sheeting. Shoule 
you want to protect the paper where 
the boards might be open, cheese 
cloth might be used. The cloth mate: 
rial can be glued if the walls will per: 
mit it, or it might be stretched from 
floor to ceiling and tacked, using the 
material which comes about 9 feet it 
width. Gypsum or fibre wall boare 
would be a very satisfactory backing 
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the paper. Use care with the wall 
rd joints for best results—Archi- 
ee 


@ ® 


Rain Pipes 


tion: Can you tell us how to figure 
many rain water pipes one should have 
a house?—F. L. H., Modesto, California. 


a for every 140 square feet of roof 
a or area of house. The number 
pipes to get this required area will 
pend on the shape of the house and 
w the gutters can be arranged to 

y. the water to the downspouts. 
Architect. 


® ® 


Joist Spacing 


stion: We are building over our sum- 

r house in the mountains this year. Can 

tell us if there is some set spacing we 

uld use for floor timbers and vertical 
ces.—R. L. N., Alturas, California. 


Consultation: Floor joists may be 
aced, depending on their strength 
d distance apart. Usually a spacing 
16 inches to 20 inches is used to 
e sufficient strength to the 1-inch 
oring. Studs or verticals should be 
refully spaced, if plastered, 16 inches 
center or, if wall board is used, 
iould be spaced to meet the wall 
yard widths. Manufacturers of wall 
yard give the spacing over which the 
yard should be nailed—Architect. 


© © 


Wiring 

Question: I heard of a friend who was 
dly burned from an electrical plug shock. 
1e plug was in the living room. I have two 
1all youngsters who sometimes play around 
e lamp cords and I would like to know 
I can do anything to be sure this will not 
ppen.—A. C. S., Kelso, Washington. 
Consultation: There is a serious dan- 
sr, where any plug is located near 
umbing pipes or water or other 
etal contacts, that one can produce 
short circuit and get a serious burn. 
is for this reason that all electric 
<tures in bath rooms or near plumb- 
g of any kind are put onto switches. 
I would suggest that all switches 
id plugs which are located near 
umbing or adjacent to metal win- 
»ws be grounded. This will elim- 
ate the danger. Metal windows 
ten touch the chicken wire on stucco 
uses, which wire goes to the ground. 
-is for this reason that I suggest 
‘ounded plugs if near metal win- 
»ws.—Architect. 


(See next page) 
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on your rugs 
with every footfall 


...Unless you cushion them with Ozite ! 


F YOU could add together the weight of those who 
walk on your rugs—then multiply by the number of steps 
each one takes — you would have an estimate of the 
force that crushes the life out of your floor coverings. Each 
heel is a hammer blow, driven by the weight of the body! 


Look for the 
name OZITE 
plainly impressed 
on the face of 

Science now offers you Ozite—a shock-absorbing cushion. 
When a heel descends, the rug sinks into the Ozite, springs back 


unharmed. Ovxzite actually doubles the life of your rugs! Amazing? 
Yes, but see Ozite at your nearest dealer’s and learn why. 


every rug cushion. 


Accept no other! 





Ozite also imparts a glorious softness and luxury to rugs Ozite Rug Cushion is 


brings to your home new richness and quiet. Provide Ozitenow sold under a guarantee 
—double the life of your floor coverings, redouble their comfort. of absolute satisfaction. 
ee See eee 

Ozite is a cushion of felted hair, like a 120 East 8th Street, Los Angeles 


; Cumton Carpet Co., 
thin hair mattress.: Never wears out... always stays 


soft. Mothproof. OZONIZED. Made in all sizes. American Hair & Felt Co., oe . SM431 
Requires no fastening. Buy it wherever rugs are sold. Please send me your free booklet, “Facts You Should 
Know About the Care of Rugs and Carpets,”’ includ- 
ing information on stain removal. Also, small sample 
eS of Ozite. 
Oy H @= Ve | oo 
Address... 


RUG-CUSHION 


PATENTED SEPTEMBER 9. 1924 
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e A thousand lives = 
~ depend upon it 
so they build of... 


METAL! 


HERE no water must enter — 
where there can be no compromise 
with protection—builders turn to metal. 


Because of this, the Clark Grave 
Vault, like the modern ship, is made of 
metal. For the cost of a vault that is 
not absolutely impermeable to water is 
money wasted. 


The Clark Grave Vault, made of 
specially processed 12 gauge Armco 
Ingot Iron or Keystone Copper Steel, 
designed according to the immutable 
natural law of the diving bell, all seams 
welded inside and out, tested under 
5000 pounds of water — defies water 
and time. Guaranteed for 50 years. 


The Clark may also be obtained in a 
perpetually guaranteed de luxe model 
of 10 gauge solid copper. 

Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray or White 
Lacquer Finish, Copper Bronze or 
Gold Bronze Finish, Silvertone or Cop- 
per Finish on vaults Cadmium Plated 
by Udylite Process, De Luxe 10 Gauge 
Solid Copper. 


ad 


Less than Clark complete protection is 
no protection at all. 


Ask for booklet—‘‘A Modern Inter- 

pretation of Age-Old Reverence.’’ 

THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Dept. 24, Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse 
Kansas City, Mo. 





mw VAU Le 


This trade-mark is on every Clark Grave Vault. 
Unless you see this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 


GR 
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Stone House 


I want to build a stone house. The rock 
on my land is the round white kind, very 
hard, and the more it is exposed to the 
weather the whiter it becomes. The stones 
range in size from small pebbles to the size 
of one’s head; all very nearly round. How 
shall I go about building the walls? Are 
angle irons necessary for doors and windows? 
I want plenty of them. What color mortar 
would you advise? Would a bungalow roof 
look well? I want the house small, about 
28x30 feet, and very compact, with built-ins 
and every possible convenience. I want a 
basement the size of the house. The house 
will face the south. I want an east porch. 
We have more time than money, so shall do 
most of the work. There are two in our 
family.—D. S., St. Helena, Oregon. 


Consultation: You should be able 
to build a most interesting house out 
of the native stone on your land. You 
can probably best use the stone by 
laying up the wall in rough rubble 
fashion. This method is to select the 
stones carefully so that each will have, 
as nearly as possible, a solid bearing 
on the stones below, and lay them so 
that the exposed surface will be as 
nearly regular as the shapes permit. 
The voids between the stones are 
filled with smaller stones and with a 
stiff mortar. The stone should be 
laid wherever possible with key stones 
or headers across the wall, tying the 
wall together about every three feet in 
height. (See drawing below.) 


REGULAR COURSED ASHLAR 


SE ey 
SCC 


CS 
= oe 
ee 
(core) een 
RUBBLE, UNDRESSED ,RANDOM DRESSED JOINT RUBBLE 
METHODS of SEATING /TONE 


RANDOM COURSED ASHLAR 


I would suggest using a natural 
color lime mortar, made of clean, 
sharp sand and lime which, imme- 
diately before using, has had cement 
added to it for additional strength. 
Use about one part well-slaked lime, 
two parts sand and add about 10 per 
cent cement before using. In the 
basement, if waterproofing is desired, 
use more cement and about 10 per 
cent hydrated lime. 

Iron lintels at doors and windows 
may be any shape available, provided 
they are strong enough. The walls 


| should be not less than 18 inches 


thick, unless the stone is very regular 
and carefully set.—Architect. 


Mr. Garren is glad to help 
SUNSET subscribers with their 
building and modernizing 


| problems. Write him in care 
of SUNSET. + +» 
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All odors are eliminated, all germs killed 


use for Sani-Flush — cleaning autome 
bile radiators. 































Life’s getting 


EASIER 


THERE’S one household job that neve 
need be done again, and it’s the ma 
unpleasant of them all — scrubbi 
toilet bowls. 


Sani-Flush, an antiseptic, cleansing} 
powder, does a quicker, easier, safer}, 
job. Just sprinkle a little into the toile 
bowl, follow the directions on the car 
flush, and the bowl is instantly spotles 





Even the hidden trap, which no brush 
can reach, is completely purified. A 
Sani-Flush cannot injure plumbing. 


Sold by grocery, drug and hardwar 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic}! 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. ( Anoth@y 

!) 
See directions on can.)\ 


yt 


Sani-Flus 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWL 
WITHOUT SCOURING} 


0 
| 
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A Never-failing . — 
Method fo 


ANTS&GOPHERS: 


There are other methods —but none so 
convenient and efficient as Cyanogas. 
You simply insert a spoonful in each nes 
or hole and the work is done—hydrocyani 
acid gas is released which kills insect and 
rodent life. 
Cyanogas is safe because it leaves n¢ 
poisonous residue. Ask fa 


iS it—at drug and seed store 


[S American Cyanamid Sale 
Company 
Dept.SM. Azusa, Californi 


EY PLZ CiT er. Yo. 


WRITER 


WISONG REQUIREMENTS Advance Royalty Payment | 
ALKING PICTUREs| New Talking-Picture Song requiremen | 


etc., fully explained in our Free inst 
M tive book. Writers of Words or Mus 
¥ for songs may submit their work for fi 
examination and advice. Past ex | 
perience unnecessary. We revise, compos 
arrange music and secure Copyrigh 
Our modern method guarantees appro 
Write Today—Newcomer Associa’ 
1676-09 Broadway, New York, N. 
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HEfeedingofacat uu. 

is particular work. -* “Ay 
‘eat is especially 3 
sceptible to bac- 
ria and therefore its ‘ 
eding dish should be 
amaculate and scald- 
1 between each feed- 
g. Only very sweet 
nilk, meat, and fish should be given. 
vat biscuits are valuable, oatmeal and 
egetables should be given occasion- 
ly. Raw meat, however, is the es- 
ntial food for cats. It should be cut 
strips an inch wide in order that 
uss may claw it. If cut in small 
ieces pussy will bolt it. One meal a 
lay is sufficient for a grown cat. 


| If a litter of kittens must be de- 
itroyed, they should be removed one 
two at a time, thereby avoiding 
ilk fever for the mother. 







Drowning of an animal which must 
ve destroyed should be done very 
uickly. The creature should be en- 
irely submerged in water, not per- 
aitting it to come to the surface. At 
he first shock of the water the animal 
vill gasp, carbonic acid gas will form 
the brain and act as an anesthetic, 
yutting the animal to sleep before 
eath occurs. This is only true, how- 
‘ver, if the creature does not come 
o the surface. 
| Cats have an aloofness and hauteur 
pf character. This quality should be 
espected in their treatment and 


Don’t permit too much handling 
fa little kitten. Kittens are patheti- 
rally docile and gentle, yet so deli- 
vate they may die from too much 
vetting. Like dogs, they are friends 
und not toys. 


Catnip in any form, but especially 
\ catnip mouse, is a joy to a cat. 


Thorough brushings take the place 
f baths for a cat. If pussy is not 
afraid, the upholstery appliance of 
the vacuum cleaner will help to clean 
the fur, especially at shedding time. 
A little brilliantine brushed on the fur 
ll help to make kitty beautiful for 
pecial occasions.—D. H. M. 
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GILDED AGE . 


og gmt it Be 
eer -HE-HAS 


“ATHLETE'S FOOT” 






T takes a lot to worry this boy. He has 
everything. Position, the finest of 
friends and plenty of time to enjoy the life 
of leisure. When he follows the hounds he 
does it with a field-glass. His friends ride 
his polo ponies and while he’s kept pretty 
busy entertaining, his check book does 
most of the work. 

Yes, he has everything—including “‘Ath- 
lete’s Foot.” Even while taking his tub 
this immaculate and gilded youth wonders 
where he got that red rash between the toes 
of his un-athletic feet. He’s almost ashamed 
to admit that it i-t-c-h-e-s and, while 
Perkins raises sympathetic eyebrows, 
neither of them even knows that it’s the 
ringworm infection which attacks people 
in all walks of life—now commonly called 
*Athlete’s Foot.” 


Are YOU guarding against this stealthy 
infection, so easily tracked into homes? 


**Athlete’s Foot” may attack any of us be- 
cause, unlike most diseases, it persists in 
the cleanest places. A tiny vegetable para- 
site, tinea trichophyton, generally causes 
this ringworm infection and it thrives on 
the edges of showers and swimming pools; 
on locker- and dressing-room floors; in 
gymnasiums. And from all these places it 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 
SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR 
BURNS, 


ACHES, BRUISES, 
CUTS, SPRAINS, ABRASIONS 





: 

: 

. 
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is continually tracked into countless homes. 
It may live and thrive for months in your 
own spick-and-span bathroom; and it 
causes infection and re-infection with great 
persistence. The U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice has even reported that “probably half 
of all adults suffer from it at some time.” 


It has been found that Absorbine Jr. 
KILLS this ringworm germ 


**Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of 
different ways. Sometimes the danger sig- 
nal is redness between the toes; sometimes 
tiny, itching blisters. Again, the skin may 
turn white, thick and moist; or it may 
develop dryness, with little scales or skin- 
eracks. All of these conditions, it is agreed, 
are generally caused by the ringworm germ. 
And _ exhaustive 
shown that Absorbine Jr. penetrates flesh- 
like tissues deeply and wherever it pene- 
trates, it kills this germ. Results in actual 


laboratory tests have 


cases confirm these laboratory tests. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for symptoms of “Ath- 
lete’s Foot.” At the first sign of any one 
symptom, begin the free use of Absorbine 
Jr.—douse it on morning and night and 
after every exposure of your bare feet on 
damp floors. If the case does not readily 
yield to this treatment you should see your 
doctor without delay. 

Absorbine Jr. has been so effective that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. Don't 
expect relief from a “just as good.” ‘There 
is nothing else like Absorbine Jr. You can 
get it at all drug stores—$1.25 a bottle. 
For a free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 
443 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


1931’s greatest 
travel bargain! 


CIRCLE CRUISE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
only $2971 


Never before a travel opportunity 
like this! Hawaii’s beauty spots and 
California’s two great cities in a two- 
weeks’ trip! Honolulu, Waikiki, 
Kilauea Volcano, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco—all in one Circle Cruise! 
And all for $297, round trip cost from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, or any 
city between! 


Two of these Circle Cruises are 
offered you, both on the luxurious 
Malolo, the first sailing April 4, the 
second May 16. 


On the Malolo! 


You'll have four marvelous days at sea 
on the Pacific’s crack liner, en route to 
Hawaii! Three full days in Honolulu 
—your hotel is at Waikiki Beach! 
Motor tour around Island of Oahu! 
Voyage to Island of Hawaii for a 
thrilling day at Kilauea Volcano! 
Four more wonder days on the Ma- 
lolo! Two days in Los Angeles or 
San Francisco, and home by rail in 
exactly two weeks, your regular 
vacation! 

A total of 4,302 miles of sea travel, 
150 miles of motor trips, 471 miles 
of rail travel, with all living and 
sight-seeing expenses in Hawaii, for 
as little as $297! Complete details 
in our special folder—ask any travel 
agency, or: 


(Address Dept. S-314) 
215 Market St. 








San Francisco 


Portland. 271 Pine St. 
Seattle...... #14 Second Ave. 
(Address Dept - 5-314 
Los Angeles 730 8S. Broadway 
Long Beach 119 W. Ocean Ave. 


San Diego .. 213 E. 


Broadway 
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SUNSET 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


If you are going east, west, around the 
world or on a short vacation trip, write 
us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all 


we can to help you. Inquiries received 

by this department are answered by 

mail. Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome St., San Francisco. 





IRST of the special European 

tours for 1931 to come to our 
attention this year is that offered 
under the “91st Division—Back to 
the Front—Tour.”’ On August 14, 
1931, the boys of the 91st Division 
with relatives and friends will leave 
the Pacific Coast by special train to 
New York, being joined by families 
and friends in the Middle West, and 
Eastern States. Sailing on the Levia- 
than August 19 from New York, the 
tour will include England, Belgium, 
France and Germany, and _ other 
points of interest during the World 
War. Under this tour, an unusual 
opportunity is presented for making 
a trip to Europe at remarkably low 
cost. 

The minimum inclusive fares of 
$577.50, California to California, and 
$452.10, New York to New York, 
include rail travel in the U. S., sleep- 
ers in the U. S., tourist cabin on board 
ship, steamer travel and railroad 


| travel in Europe, hotel accommoda- 


tions including meals, sightseeing, a 
Tour Manager in Europe, all fees or 
tips while accompanied by the Tour 
Manager, taxes on hotel accommoda- 
tions, and baggage. 

The party is due to arrive in San 
Francisco on their return journey 
September 25. 

The Travel Department of SUNSET 
Magazine will be happy to send you 
more detailed information on this 
special tour if you wish. Just send 
a two cent stamp to this department 


| of the magazine. 


oe as 


Airways and Business 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Business will take me to Chicago shortly, 
and I am seriously considering going by 
plane. Can you give me some information 
on this? What is the fare to Chicago, and 
how long does it take? Would it be possible 
for me to stop over en route?—N. R., Fal- 
lon, Nevada. 


_ Under the new reduced rates, the 
fare to Chicago from Reno (where you 
would board your plane) is $168.00, 
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Scale the peaks 
of vacation pleasure 


in Glacier Park Get up 
in the world, way up where moun- 
tain trails and your spirits climb 
equally high! Get a taste of 
Montana camaraderie, a taste 
of clean sunlit air, of devil-may- 
care activity. Get your reser- 
vations early—vwrite or call 
Great Northern Railway — 

ty 679 Market Street, 
§ San Francisco or 
605 Central Bldg., 


Los Angeles. 


EMPIRE BUILDER 
The Luxurious ORIENTAL LIMITECL 





The New 
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the time required is seventeen 


urs. 


This fare includes meals en 


hte, and cab transportation from 
e field. Stopovers are permitted at 
y regularly scheduled landing field, 
t passengers assume the responsibil- 

for securing reservations to resume 


We 


> journey. 


have sent you a 


der describing the comforts and 
ommodations offered by these 


rious planes. 
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Wonders of a 
Wanderer 


What is the best way to carry money 
when traveling abrcad? 


Any one of several plans may be used. 
a. A letter of credit may be pur- 
hased at a bank or from reliable travel 
ompanies. This is a certificate show- 
ng that you have a deposit of a certain 
sum either in an American bank or the 
ravel company. When the letter of 
redit is presented abroad you purchase 
a draft from the foreign bank and make 
t payable to yourself. A memorandum 
of your draft is made on your letter of 
sredit. These letters of credit enable 
ou to secure in foreign countries, with- 
yut extra charge, travelers’ checks in 
terling, frances or dollars, as well as 
ocal currency. 

b. Traveler’s checks are miniature 
etters of credit. They are issued in 
amounts from $10 to $200. At almost 
any bank you can buy travelers’ checks 
aranteed by reliable companies. Each 
check is made out for a definite amount. 

our signature must appear twice be- 
ore the check is valid. The first signa- 

ure is made when the checks are 
nought, the second when you spend 
hem. 

c. Banker’s checks are purchasable 
at the majority of banks. Each check 
s made out for a definite amount and 
each check bears your signature. These 
may be converted into currency by the 
majority of all banks and hotels abroad. 

d. Many travelers find it advisable 

o carry both a letter of credit and trav- 
ler’s or banker’s checks. The latter 
wo may be used when shopping and do 
ot necessitate so many trips to the 
oank, while the former is a safe and 
20onvenient way to carry a large amount 
of money. 


2. What is the best plan for receiving 
mail while traveling abroad? 


| One way is to give a copy of your 
)tinerary to your friends, indicating on 
it at what date letters should be mailed 
o reach you at particular cities. Let- 
ers should be sent in care of your hotel 
ior accommodating travel agencies 
which maintain a mail service. 

If you do not know exactly where 
iyou are going to be from time to time 
it is better to make arrangements with 
some foreign company or bankers for 
‘forwarding your mail. For example if 
iyou are going to tour Europe you could 
select a company in Paris, tell your 
friends to direct all letters there. For 
ja small fee this company will forward 
lyour mail to you. A note to them every 


few days will keep them informed of 


your whereabouts and your immediate 
plans, so that they can have mail 
awaiting you at each stop. 
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The thrill of Old 
France and Spain 


on your way E7 8 tl ~ . 
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a =6The Overland-Sunset 
routing includes the 
blaces at the left. 


When you choose to go one way, return an- 
other by Southern Pacific’s Four Great Routes, 
you see more of the Pacific Coast and more of 
the United States than on any other railroad. 


Ee the whole Pacific Coast they come to 
board the “Sunset Limited”’. . . to go through 
New Orleans on their way East. 

Throughout the miles that measure the 
SUNSET RouTE drifts the color of foreign lands. 
Down through the Southwest it curves, close to 
Old Mexico, close to the charm that Spain has 
left. You'll see it in the sun-splashed adobe; 
hear it in the softly spoken Spanish phrases. 

You can go through San Diego and Agua 
Caliente if you like. Then continue on through 
Phoenix and Tucson. El Paso, with Juarez just 
across the border. Houston and San Antonio, 
modern cities of the newer South. New Orleans, 
where Old France still rules in charming restau- 
rants and in forgotten courtyards. 

Choose for your return the OVERLAND, SHASTA 
or GOLDEN STATE ROUTE and you'll choose from 
the places in the coupon. Mail it now for com- 
plete itinerary including costs. 


@ 4a>®Yd 
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E. W. Crapp, 65 Market Street, San Francisco. 








. I would like to include in my roundtrip the 

[ } Lake Tahoe [ ] Y osemite [ ] The Redwoods 
{ } Los Angeles { } San Diego { ] West 
{ ] El Paso [ ] Apache Trail 
A-4 


My Eastern destination will be 

following places I have checked: [ ] Great Salt Lake 
{ } Crater Lake { ] Pacific Northwest { } San Francisco , 
Coast of Mexico [] Santa Barbara [] Del Monte { ]} Agua Caliente 


Name Address —__ 


in 


O 
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EVERGREEN 
WAY ! 





The Pacific Northwest calls you! 
Cool, refreshing summer days in this charm- 
ing Evergreen country open new travel enjoy- 
ment. It’s the land of majestic scenery, the 
region of rugged pleasures, the thriving 
country through which glide Northern Pacific 
trains—to and fro on their errands of swift, 
comfortable transportation. 


4<4<4< FOR VACATIONS — It’s none 
too early to be planning those glorious days 
of freedom and fun. In the Northern Pacific 
country you'll find ideal spots that can be 
visited on your way East. Be sure and see 
Yellowstone Park—America’s most marvelous 
vacation land—reached directly, through the 
main entrance, by the Northern Pacific. 


<4 <4 <4 <4 LIBERAL stopover privileges give 
you opportunity to see those fascinating 
cities—Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 
—trips on beautiful Puget Sound—Mount 
Rainier and Mount Baker—along the Col- 
umbia River—through the vast, fertile wheat 
and fruit regions—evergreen, forest-covered 
mountains and scores of other delightful 
experiences. 


44 <4 <4 MAY we help plan your vacation? 
It's always a pleasure to give you complete 
details about routes, reservations and the 
remarkable service on the 


New North Coast 
Limited 
Now on the fastest schedule in its history between 


the north Pacific Coast and Chicago—it’s the famous 
roller-bearing train with every modern luxury but— 


NO EXTRA FARE 


For illustrated booklets and other information write 
or call one of these: 


R. J. TOZER, General Agent 
657 Market Street, San Francisco 


J.C. SPRACKLIN, General Agent 
510 Central Building, Los Angeles 


A. D. CHARLTON, Gen. Passenger Agent 
531 American Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


First of the BA-% 
Northern Transcontinentals 
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Through Adventure Land 


Here is a letter from one of our 
readers who has followed our sug- 
gestion and is planning her trip ahead. 
Travel Editor: 

Relatives in Chicago have asked me to 
spend the summer months with them, and 
since I am to have a trip east by train, I 
want to go the most interesting way. If 
possible, I should like also to see Glacier 
Park. Are stopovers granted there?—J. H., 
Everett, Washington. 

Many scenic routes lead to the East, 
and it is difficult to tell you which one 
to take. We think you will be inter- 
ested in the one leading from Seattle 
(since you live nearby), following the 
Skykomish River into the Cascades, 
then through the Cascade Tunnel, 
down the east slopes and across the 
Columbia River Valley to the Inland 
Empire. East of Spokane the Pend 
Oreille, the Kootenai River, and the 
Flathead are followed to the crest of 
the Continental Divide and the south- 
ern boundary of Glacier National 
Park. Stopovers are permitted, so it 
will be possible for you to make a tour 
of the Park—one to seven-day all- 
expense tours are in effect during the 
season from June 15 to September 15. 
From Glacier your route takes you 
across Montana’s plains to the wide 
expanse of the Red River Valley, the 
beautiful lake region of Minnesota, 
and on to Chicago. 

We have sent you literature on a 
number of scenic routes to the East, 
and also booklets on Glacier Park. 
Why not go East over the route sug- 
gested above, and then return on 
another? The booklets will offer 
suggestions for your return trip. 


bo ob ob 
The Northwest 


In what part of the great Pacific 
Northwest are you the most inter- 
ested? Oregon, Washington, the Pu- 
get Sound country, or Alaska? We 
have booklets on any one of these 
regions, and will be glad to mail you 
as many as you wish. Will you please 
send two cents in postage for eac 
booklet in order to cover mailing 
costs? Thank you! 


Going Abroad? 


If you are, read 
carefully the 
‘“‘Wonders of a 
Wanderer” on 
page 49. In pre- 
vious issues of 
this magazine we 
have discussed in 
detail two other 
“Wonders’— pass- 
ports and visés. If 
you missed this 
valuable infor- = 

mation just drop 

us aline saying: ‘‘Please send me all 
the i 





‘Wonders of a Wanderer’. 
Travel Editor. 


roy T] 








McCormick 























Beautiful Botafoga Bay and Rio de Janeiro 


Around South Americé 
for Less than Staying Hom 


Get this new and different viewpoint. 
Via McCormick make this delightful 
cruise, “Around South America” for 
only $450 steamer fare. It would cost more te 
live and be entertained at home. Sailings ever 
20 days from principal Pacific Ports to the East 
Coast of South America. 


ONE 
$250 way 
Call or write your nearest travel bureau a 


McCormick office... . Illustrated brochure o 
request. 


Steamship Company 


215 Market Street 123 East Sixth St 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Phone DAvenport 3500 Phone TRinity 5 


s 
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TO TREASURE-LADEN 


ALASK 


LASKA, land of precious metals, holds far 
greater treasures of scenery and romance 
for you. Juneau’s mines will interest you, Sitka’s 
Russian relics will grip you, but the majesty of Mt. 
McKinley, the splendor of Columbia Glacier will 
live in your memory forever. Sail sheltered seas 
through the shadows of towering mountains — skirt 
the shoreline of thundering glaciers—glide past 
ancient, sun-bleached totems to Alaska, Nature’s 
treasureland! Tours of 9 to 35 days at reasonable 
cost. Write for booklet “Alaska.” 


ALASKA STEAMSHI 


COMPANY 
PIER 2, ROOM 108— SEATTLE — 


DASKAwe Or contact your nearest 


ticket or tourist agent 










THA 








Price includes round trip 
ocean pas , transportation ab 
bopels, re .. sightseeing and ¢ ps 
I raries every coun n= 
sope. Write for free booklet,*"n115"" 








THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. | 
180 North Michigan oom 
New Vo 


621 Fifth Avenue 


The Other 
“Golden State” 


(Continued from page 21) 


































id what visions they conjure!—to 
rban, Port Elizabeth of Capetown. 
is is a much longer trip than via 
le West Coast, since it takes almost 
) days from England, or 32 days 

m Marseilles. Yet again, brethren, 
ten: the cost is only $325 first class 
om England to Durban, and a few 
pllars less from Marseilles! 


NOTHER great route toSouthAf- 
rica is by way of South America. 
laving boarded a fast liner for Rio 
> Janeiro and Buenos Aires, you may 
lake connection with a service that 
berates monthly between South 
merica and Capetown. The time 
ynsumed between New York and 
puth America is 12 days, and be- 
een Rio and the Cape it 1s another 
2 days. On the latter stretch, land 
sighted only once before you reach 
able Mountain and then, if the 
eather be propitious, you may set 
vot on Tristan d’Acunha, the world’s 
‘neliest island, with its equally lone- 
ome population of a hundred souls. 
he first-class throughout fare by this 
vute, namely from New York to 
lapetown via South America, is 
pout $550. 

' Here, then, we have exhausted the 
utes via the African West and East 
dasts, and via South America. But 
ere are also several direct services 
om the United States to South Af- 
ica, on steamers combining passen- 
er and freight service. Traveling by 
ese vessels, you reach Capetown 
om New York or Montreal in 28 or 
days, for an average fare of about 


AST, but not least, and especially 

interesting to westerners, comes 
1e splendid service offered by the 
essels sailing from Pacific Coast ports. 
n these fine, ultra-modern ships, sev- 


vention, the gyro-compass, you may 
ravel from San Francisco, Seattle or 
an Pedro to Capetown in 40 days, 
ping by way of the Straits of Magel- 
in, at a total cost of about $375. 

And now, having told you how to 
et there, just a few words regarding 
avel within the borders of South 
Africa. The South African railways 
e the last word in comfortable and 
Jheap transportation. For a_ few 
lounds you travel in luxury all the 
yay from Capetown to Johannesburg, 
d to the Victoria Falls—in fact all 
er the Union. Excellent meals are 
erved in the handsomely equipped 
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Travel Details 
cy Arranged 
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NO EXTRA COST 





a 


Helpful apvice and service 
to make your trip more enjoyable 


It will cost you no more to plan your next 
trip with the assistance of our Travel 
Department. We will help you obtain 
the most for your money, in comfort, en- 
joyment and accommodations. 


No matter where you are going, or for 
what length of time, you are cordially 
invited to take advantage of our world- 
wide experience and service. We will 
assist you in making arrangements to 
carry on your business matters at home. 


Official agents .. 


You may have property to manage, funds 
to invest, rents to collect, bills and insur- 
ance premiums to pay. All of your af- 
fairs can be placed in the hands of the 
Bank of America Trust Department 
where your instructions will be faith- 
fully carried out while you are away. 


Visit or communicate today, with any of 
the Bank of America travel offices. 
Rates and detailed information cheerful- 
ly furnished for any trip, tour or cruise. 


. railroads, steamships, hotels, air transports, motor coaches, 


travel guides and personally conducted trips or tours. Tickets purchased ; 


reservations made... 


special services arranged throughout the world. 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


Bank of America 


\ Trust & of 
National savings Association 


Cn Pevler 


RON? TA 


Communicate with any Branch of this Bank 


Bi Of, A 


oa hes ALT, 
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THE VACATIONS, IS 


YOULL ALWAYS 
REMEMBER» » >{ 
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MONAINE LAKE — VALLEV OF THE TEN DEAKS- BANFF NATL. DARK 


AMONG THE ei 
NATIONAL PARKS = gy) | 


This year, follow enchanting 
highways to a glorious vaca- 


tion. Come to SPOKANE. 


From Spokane motor to gor- 
geous Glacier Park; then 
to incomparable Waterton 
Lakes; and on to the magnif- 
icent Banff district and multi- 
hued Lake Louise. Then glide 
down through the majestic 
Canadian Rockies to Spo- 
kane, with her charming land- 
scapes and refreshing sum- 
mer evenings. 


Spend enjoyable days in this 
enchanting Intermountain 
playground, of which Spo- 
kane is the Capital. 


See the unusual geological 
marvels—the hundreds of 
silvery lakes—the storied 
mining regions. 


Vision the vast resources and 
unequalled opportunities. 


SPOKANE— Home of the Co- 
lumbia Basin Irrigation Project! 
Dustless highways all the way 
from California, and five trans- 
continentalrailroads center here. 


In the Land of 
National Parks 








For New Scenic 
Booklet, Write 


Chamber of Commerce 
Spokane, Wash. 
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dining cars at a cost of only a few 
shillings. 

The hotels of South Africa are not 
only remarkably good, but also ex- 
tremely reasonable. The American 
plan prevails largely, and excellent 
accommodations, with all meals and 
afternoon teas included, can be had at 
tariffs ranging from fifteen shillings, 
or three dollars, per day, to thirty 
shillings, or six dollars, per day. 


ae now let us speak of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s “Woman Wonderful”! As 
has been said, South Africa and 
California have much in common. 
Take a picture, say, of Ceres, Cape 
Colony, and place it beside another 
of Ceres, California, both garden 
spots. I wager that you will hardly 
tell the difference! The same vine- 
yards, orchards, citrus groves, corn 
fields and abundant sunshine. Only 
the occasional inclusion of a wander- 
ing ““Tottie’ or Hottentot in the 
South African picture, or the preva- 
lence of automobiles in the American 
ditto, tell the difference. And, even in 
the South African picture automobiles 
will intrude themselves these days! 

Particularly striking also is the his- 
toric analogy between South Africa 
and the Far West. Thus the Cali- 
fornia Argonauts find their exact rep- 
lica in the “‘voortrekkers”’ or pioneers 
of South Africa. And again the paral- 
lel is drawn between the march of 
Empire in both countries, with the 
same long trains of hooded ox-wagons 
for the background of a common 
Odyssey. of hardship, danger and 
privation. The role of the painted 
American Indian, skulking behind 
cover, is duplicated by the martial, 
ochre-daubed kaffir, ambushed behind 
his “‘kopje,” and the tragedies of the 
scalped settlers of the West are dra- 
matically supplemented by those of 
the massacred Boer households. And 
so the strange line of destiny proceeds 
on its parallel course, even to the dis- 
covery of gold in California, and the 
opening of the Johannesburg gold 
fields. 

South Africa is the land of con- 
trasts. It is the land of the last fron- 
tier, and the home of elementary 
native peoples, yet it is a country of 
enormous economic importance and 
progress, and the home of a cultured 
branch of the great white race. With- 
in a few miles of the native “‘kraals”’ 
with their beehive huts and swarming 
populations of little naked, pot-bel- 
lied “‘pickaninnies,” you find a mir- 
aculous metropolis like Johannesburg, 


'the climax and the sum total of Nor- 


dic culture and development. 

There is no other place in all the 
world like Johannesburg—a city 
which, founded only yesterday, in the 
middle ’80’s, now proudly crowns the 
great central plateau of South Africa 
at an altitude of 6,000 feet. 
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i is important to 
investors to know that the man- 
agement of Insull Utility Invest- 
ments, Inc., and Corporation 
Securities Co. of Chicago, and 
the management of the public 
utility companies whose secur- 
ities represent the major portion 
of their holdings, are under the 
same general direction. 


This relationship is of great 
importance to the shareholders 
of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities 
Co. of Chicago. It places these 
two companies in the unique 
position of having intimate and 
first hand knowledge of the 
Operating properties whose se- 
curities are held; at the same 
time it assures continuity of 
policy and management in the 
companies themselves. 


Securities of Commonwealth 
Edison Company (Chicago), 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company (Chicago), Middle 


West Utilities Company, Public 


Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, and Midland United 
Company, constitute directly or 
indirectly more than 90 per 
cent of the holdings of Insull 
Utility Investments, Inc., and 
Corporation Securities Co. of 
Chicago. 


Stocks of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago, are listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange and traded in on 
the New York Curb. Booklet S6, 
describing these companies, and 
companies whose securities they hold 
will be sent on request. 


Inc. 


of Chicago 
72 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


r 


‘| 


Insull Utility Investments, 


Corporation Securities Co. | 












































Johannesburg is hard to describe. 
it is a Continental capital with mar- 
elous stores and theaters, an Amer- 
an metropolis with tall structures. 
is a San Francisco, a Virginia City, 
n Angels Camp and a “Jimtown,”’ 
Il rolled into one! It is a Mother 
Lode goldtown, of mushroom yet per- 
manent growth. South Africans are 
broud of their wonder city which they 
escribe as “a sunshine city built on 
fold.” 
| But the lure of South Africa for the 
Iraveler is not so much the life of her 
ban centers, colorful as it is, and 
yeautiful as such cities as Capetown 
see photograph at top of page 21), 
Jurban, Port Elizabeth and others 
ndoubtedly are. The scenery, the 
ild life, the native tribes of the sub- 
fontinent are what attract the tour- 
sts, including such marvels as the 
Drakensbergen, or ““Dragons moun- 
lains,” the Victoria Falls of the 
mighty Zambesie, the great diamond 
jields of Kimberley and Premier and, 
ultimately, what may be described as 
‘the world’s greatest natural zoolog- 
Ical gardens” —the vast Kruger Na- 
ional Park which occupies the whole 
erritory of the eastern Transvaal 
north of the Crocodile river. 

This latter region is a never ending 
arvel and delight, for here you may 
move about as freely and safely as if 
in an organized exhibition of the ani- 
nal kingdom, and view the wild deni- 
zens of the sub-continent, including 
ions, zebra, giraffe, and the many 
different breeds of African antelope. 
ncidentally, the number of lions 
oaming and roaring at will through- 
out this national park is kept, by 
judicious shooting on the part of 
angers, within reasonable limits, in 
order to protect the game. 

These, in brief, are some of the 
sights you will see in South Africa. 
Still, whatever other miracles she may 
bffer, the crowning glory of this 
‘woman wonderful” is the limitless 
South African veld. Here words fail 
of their mission; the spell of the veld 
at eventide; or at the noon hour, when 
ithe blue “‘kopjes” beckon in a horizon 
of shimmering heat; or in the cool of 
the morning when the dew yet glistens 
on the tall “‘tamboekie” grass, comes 
only to those who have been there in 
person. 
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to tack a dozen soda water bottle caps 
onasmall board. Sucha board makes 
an excellent scraper for cleaning fish. 


eo 
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Nothing Like It 
On Earth 


Zion, Bryce Canyon, 
Grand Canyon. Three 
National Parks, each 
unique, each a scenic 
masterpiece in itself. 
See all three on a 
5-day motor bus tour 
via Union Pacific. 








Trail Party in Bryce Canyon 


Only Union Pacific Offers 


Such Vacation Service 


Carefree, convenient, time-saving service throughout the 
West. 15 National Parks to choose from, and more of the 
scenic West than any other railroad serves, including 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
Western Dude Ranches 


Take advantage of low summer fares with liberal stopover 
privileges. At little more than half the usual rail fares 
via Union Pacific you can visit any of the above regions. 


ie us also tell you about our all-expense ie bea 


tours. The easy, economical way to see the best 
of the West. You know the cost before you start. 


Write today for free illustrated booklets about any of our 
vacation wonderlands. 
Union Pacific System, Room 52 
732 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
673 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me complete information and booklets. I am interested in 


a vacation trip to. . 


INames=aeeue eee Street 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACHIC 






Cruise 
the 


WORLD'S 
WONDER 
WATERWAY 


Alaska! Who hasn’t planned to “some day” visit this mighty, 
Paton marvelous wonderland? Why not make that “‘some day” this sum- 
ifyee ae mer? How different it will be. What a relief not to sit taut and 
<8 tense, but to escape the heat and the noise—the world of traffic 
jams and honking horns—to relax—in a comfortable steamer chair 
—as you cruise placid land-locked waters. To dance—by moon- 
light—happily. To penetrate far, wistful horizons. To visit quaint 
and historical cities. To view different, inspiring sights—mam- 
moth glaciers, majestic mountains, curious totems. And then to 
return to a workaday world—rested and relaxed—trich in happy 
memories. 


And best of all you may enjoy this glorious, unordinary vacation at 
little more than the cost of an ordinary vacation. For instance: 


The round trip may be made from Seattle for as little as $90; 
from San Francisco, $150; from Los Angeles, $174; from San 
Diego, $180; including your berth and meals for the entire 
round trib! And it’s important to consider your berth and 
meals in considering fares. No other fares quoted from Cali- 
fornia points include these vital necessities . . . you have 


Vancouver 


tslond \ é to buy them. . . separately! 


Ask any of the below listed offices for copy of our beautiful book- 
let “Cruising the World’s Smoothest Waterway.” It’s free for the 
asking, or write the undersigned: 





San Dieco Los ANGELES Lone BeAcu San FRANCISCO 
338 E. Broadway sor W. Fifth St. 111 W. Broadway 653 Market St. 
OAKLAND PORTLAND SEATTLE TACOMA 
426 13th St. 146-A Broadway 1300 Fourth Ave. 1111 Pacific Ave. 

or write H. B. Barrran, General Passenger Agent, SAN FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC STEAMSHIP CO 


@®THE ADMIRAL LINE @ 
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National Parks 
(Continued from page 13) : 


Utah’s Rainbow Canyon 


parks, located in Southern Utah, the 
land of the painted mountains. The 
most brilliant hues of nature’s palette, 
ranging from delicate rose tints t 
brilliant golden hues, were splashed 
with reckless skill in adorning the 
Rainbow Canyons. 


the visitor, after seeing Zion, then 
Bryce. 


rounded by stately and orderly cliffs 
rising from two to three thousand feet, 
almost perpendicularly above th 
tranquil meadows and the rushin 
river. At its northern end, just above 
the natural hanging gardens, richly 
adorned with a galaxy of bright 
flowers, the canyon narrows dow 
until there is barely room for a tra 
and the river. At some points oné 
wall overhangs the other, far above 

Bryce, on the other hand, is a daz-_ 
zling amphitheater carved by the 
rains in the Prismatic Cliffs, its hun-_ 
dreds and hundreds of spires rising ’ 
like temples and minarets and Alice 
in-Wonderland castles before one’s” 
astonished eyes. You may find any-_ 
thing in this fairyland, if you look 
long enough. Trails wind down into 
the maze from the cliffs, and days 
fade away as you follow them, looking 
always for the strange and new and 
finding it. | 

You have by no means exhausted 
the possibilities of a Southern Utah 
vacation, when you have spent days” 
or weeks, exploring Zion and Bryce. 
There are other rainbow canyons, 
carved in the colorful cliffs, some of 
them on which, as an old Utahan~ 
assured me, ‘“‘the hand of man has 
never touched foot.” You can spend 
two days or two weeks among the 
rainbow canyons, and you will find 
them delightful vacationing from 
May until October. 


Rocky Mountain Park 


Rocky Mountain National Park is 
unique in that it contains the greatest 
collection of skyscraping mountain 
peaks on the continent, a score or 
more of them being around 14,000 
feet in elevation. Long’s Peak, the 
highest, rivals Mt. Whitney, being 
14,255 feet high. Estes Park, vaca- 
tion center of this park, is 8,000 feet 
above the sea, and there are dozens 
of mountain meadows even higher. 
Connecting these peaks and meadows 
are miles of daring high mountain 


‘ 
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ails, a delight to hikers and trail 
lers. 
Timberline in Rocky Mountain 
ark is particularly interesting. Stern, 
@ld winds make it impossible for 
ees to grow upright, and the spruces 
nd birches lie flat on the ground, like 
es. In sheltered nooks and in the 
leadows the alpine flowers grow in 
‘rgeous profusion. 
'Rocky Mountain Park is but a 
)-mile trip by train or motor from 
lenver, Colorado. The summer sea- 
@n is from June 15 to October 1, 
Bit the park is open the remainder of 
e year for snow sports. 


The Big Trees Parks 


|Sequoia National Park, and its 
Jearby neighbor, General Grant, were 
Jeated to preserve the finest and 
irgest groves of Big Trees still stand- 
ig in the Sierra Nevada range. By 
heir trees, the largest and oldest liv- 
ig things, these parks are known. 

“But who wants to spend a vaca- 
on looking at a big tree?’’ some one 
sked. 

You don’t have to, in Sequoia. 
rom the Giant Forest, the mountains 
ope upward in gradual stages to Mt. 
Vhitney,14,501 feet above the sea, 
ighest point in the United States. 
' inding around the cliffs, and through 
orgeous glacia'ly carved canyons, 

rough forests and over streams and 
ast lakes, are trails to suit the most 
articular trail rider’s fancy. To va- 

tion in these heights, it is necessary 

9 join pack and saddle parties, which 

aake frequent excursions from Giant 

P orest from June until September. Or 

ou may make your headquarters at 

jant Forest and take one-day trips 
foot over numerous trails. 


| Mesa Verde 


| A vacation in Mesa Verde is an 
dventure in turning back the clock 
f time for hundreds, possibly thou- 
ands of years, to live again in the 
lays of the highest ancient civiliza- 
ion developed in this country. In the 
‘ffs that line the Mancos River are 
he ruins, fairly well preserved, of 
incient cities of cliff dwellers. The 
mystery of these olden tenements is 
jtill unexplained and many of them 
are still to be explored. 
| Here, in southern Colorado, is a 
acation land awaiting him who seeks 
romance, as well as picturesque coun- 
cry. Mesa Verde is easily reached 
during the summer months, either by 
ain or by motor car. During the 
winter months it is snow-bound. 


Next month in Sunset you will 
_ read of vacationing in Carlsbad 
Caverns, our new national park 
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All in two 
wonderful weeks 
— or longer! 





Plan now to “do” 


the Evergreen Playground 


THIS SUMMER! 


“Do” the Evergreen Play- 
ground this summer in two won- 
derful weeks—or longer! 


The plan sounds big and it is 
b:g, but it can be accomplished un- 
hurriedly within the limitations of 
the average vacation, if necessary. 
This two-country playground is 
most compact; the cities are but 
hours—some but minutes—apart; 
Canada is just “over the line’ and 
Nature has arranged her grandeur 
most conveniently. 

Longview, Olympia, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Everett, Anacortes, Bell- 
ingham, Vancouver, Victoria and 
the cities of the Olympic Peninsula 
stretch like a string of pearls—each 
intriguingly interesting in itself— 
each a pivotal point from which to 
drive out into a magnificent envir- 
onment. 
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<7 OLYMPIC’? 
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Epochal Rainier National Park 
is only a couple of hours from 
Tacoma; Mt. Baker about the same 
distance from Bellingham. From 
Everett one may go out into the 
“Alps of America,” the unbeliev- 
ably beautiful Monte Cristo; from 
Anacortes cruise about the wonder- 
ful San Juan Archipelago. Without 
“red tape’ you cross into Canada. 
Vancouver! And in 45 minutes you 
are 4,000 feet above the city at 
Grouse Mountain. Then Victoria. 
English accents! English Bobbies! 
Parliament Buildings enhance the 
sense of being ina different country! 


Begin right now to plan this trip 
this summer. Paved highways, 
smart trains, palatial coastwise 
liners, or fast planes are ready to 
carry you to this International 
Evergreen Playground—and our il- 
lustrated booklet will show you 
how easily you may enjoy it. Ask 
for your copy today. The coupon 
below will bring it—promptly. 


PUGET SOUNDERS¢ 






No 
Red Tape 
at 
International 
Boundary 


Pucer Sounpers €& British CotumaiAns, Associated 
314 Chamber of Commerce Building, Seattle, Washington 


Please send me FREE, your illustrated booklet. 


ADDRESS 


LA 
Ww 





NAME 
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That greasy Film 
WILL VANISH 


Fitms of clinging grease that will 
not rinse away make dishwashing 
an agony to many housewives. Hard 
water causes all the trouble—water 
full of harsh alkalis. 

Spare yourself! Fill the pan with 
dirty dishes. 
tablespoonfuls of Mel’o — instantly 
all the hardness is gone. 


Add one or more 


Suds are 
rich and lasting—with less soap— 
every trace of grease disappears, 
rinsing is swift and complete. 

Mel’o saves tender hands from 
irritation, speeds up work, improves 
results. Try it tomorrow. At your 
grocer’s—10c (slightly higher in 
far western states). The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also 
‘makers of Sani-Flush.) 


HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER 








TEE T-H ING. TIME 


Thoughtful mothers the world over have 
for more than sixty years saved their babies 
needless pain by using 


DR. STEDMAN’S fi ' 
TEETHING POWDERS \ 


Guaranteed absolutely free from any 
injurious ingredient and none gennine 


a 


JAMES H. STEDMAN, England 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


DI nee s 
£ino-pads 


FRIENDS HAVING FALSE TEETH 


I have perfected a most marvelous product for cleaning and 

urifying falee teeth. Something new. Cleans in a jiffy. 
Gomover all chronic film and acid deposits. Purifies and 
mnakes plates like new. Send quick for 15 Daye Free Trial. 
You | never be without it again. 
ATTes COAT £ AT nrnes Ue 







withont this Trade- 
Mark. Your Druggist 
ean supply you. 








Put one on— 
the pain is yonel 
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Dow t You Need 
A New Wave? 


NLESS your hair is naturally so 

curly that it lies in beautiful 
waves without effort on your part, 
you do need a wave. The present 
styles in dresses, shoes, and manners 
ali dictate that the woman be sweetly, 
softly feminine, and, so far as hair is 
concerned, that means lovely, soft, 
wide waves. 

A few years ago when we were all 
pouring ourselves into the same mold 
of straight-up-and-down figures en- 
cased in straight, sacklike frocks that 
barely covered the knee, we wore our 
hair cut short, and it did not greatly 
matter whether it was straight or 
curly. Now overnight we have all 
grown up, have bought long, graceful 
dresses of soft, flattering materials, 
have let our hair grow longer if not 
definitely long and have become ladies 
once more. 

A long bob simply cannot be 
straight in this day and age, and long 
hair, too, needs the character given 
by a really good permanent wave to 
give it style. 

If you have once had a good perma- 
nent wave you need no argument to 
convince you that another should be 
had as soon as the previous wave has 
grown out—which means ordinarily 
about four to six months later. Hair 
grows at an average rate of half an 
inch a month. 

Perhaps you are wondering what 
style or type of wave will be most 
becoming to you. I can say one thing 
positively: to harmonize with present 
styles of dress you must have a soft, 
wide wave, that clings close to your 
head. Don’t be tempted to have the 
sort that makes your hair bushy! To 
my mind those are never becoming to 
any face. Moreover, a bushy wave 
suggests that one has patronized the 
cheapest of cut-rate permanent shops, 
and no woman wants to give that im- 
pression. Good waves are much less 
expensive than they were a few years 
ago, or even last year, and there is no 
legitimate reason for one’s taking 
chances with her crowning glory. 

Before you have your permanent, 
see that your scalp and hair are really 
healthy. A few hot oil shampoos may 
be required to bring the hair into good 
condition. One thing I should point 
out, as I have pointed out over and 
over in these columns—that your 
own general health must be good if 
your hair is to be lovely, so it may be 
necessary to do some special work 
along the line of getting your entire 
body into good condition. And by 
the way, if you are not feeling well 
on the day set for your permanent, 











izes how that horrible lassi 
tude, those splitting headaches 
and convulsive pains that come 
for a few days each month, dra 
your strength and leave you 
terribly tired. 


Kohler Antidote is an old, reli 
able prescription, convenient 
prepared in powders and tabl 
and sold by all druggists. K 
some handy in case of emergenc 





Manufacturers of 


KOHLER ONE NIGHT CORN CURE 


Kohler Manufacturing 
Baltimore, Maryland 


"Removes-not only relieves pain 
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Outdoor play and hiking, camp- 
ing trips and auto tours. . 
how much more. enjoyabl 
they’d be if only Poison 0 
didn’t exist! 


ae eee] 5 
3) sors this scourge of the out- 


} gel 


ial) 


doors flourishes so profusely 
in the West, now you can 
IGNORE it! Simply take the 
Eopa Poison Oak _ treatment 
before exposure. Your body 
pecomes immune to Poison 
Oak; no matter how suscepti-— 
ble you’ve been, this safe antl- 
toxin treatment prevents you 
from contracting the poison. fr 


Effective as an immunizer, th , 
Eopa Poison Oak treatment is 
likewise an efficient reme 
Taken after poisoning, it spee 
recovery by, days. Used fo 
many years as standard equip- 
ment by the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co,, by Scoutmaste’ 

private schools and_hiki 
clubs. .. . So safe to take, 
may be given to young childr 


FREE‘ 


Send coupon for 
64-page booklet 
“ Safeguarding 
Your Health.” 
It does not at- 
tempt to sup- 
plant your phy- 
sician; it de- 
scribes simple, 
ethical, time - 
tested remedies 
for preventing 
and relieving 
the more com- 
mon human ail- 
ments, 













order direct. 


Ree ee 


820 Folsom St. - SAN FRANCISCO” 


[) Enclosed, $1.50 for which send me one © 
Eopa Poison Oak Kit. 


{] Please send your Free Health Booklet. 
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HOSE EYES 


ly 18, yet she’s one of First National Pictures’ 
ost popular stars. is youthful beauty is 
_.., 344 inches tall, weighs 100 pounds, and has 
e eyes and light brown hair. Name below*. 








hen reading, sewing or office work 
as left you with tired, aching eyes, 
imply apply a few drops of harmless 
urine. Almost immediately they’ll 
feel fresh and rested, and will look 
| just as fine as they feel! Also use 
Murine after motoring and other 
| outdoor exposure to soothe away 
the irritation caused by sun, 
-wind and dust. 60c at drug and 
department stores. Try it! 


*Loretta Young 


ees 


EYES 


fillions of Bottles Used Yearly! 


$KIN STAYS 
YOUNG 


mazing youth lingers with thousands 
{ women who have learned the magic of 
remola. This marvelous cream keeps 
<in young, freshly white in color, free 
‘om dark spots, age lines, and other 
nlovely defects. There is nothing else 
ke it. Your first box will show you that. 
sk your druggist for Kremola. If it fails 
) enliven your skin to a new, youthful, 
rystal-clear loveliness your money will 
e refunded. 

Should your druggist be out send name, 
ddress and one dollar for new introduc- 
ory box, postpaid, to Dr. C. H. Berry 
40., Dept. 202, 2975 S. Michigan Ave., 
thicago. Even after one night’s use you 
ill see new charm. 


-KREMOLA 


Allen's Foot-Ease 
IN THE SHAKER TOP TIN 


The antiseptic, soothing powder for 
the feet ina handy and convenient 
container for the dressing table 
and traveling bag. Sold everywhere 
or sent by mail for 60c in stamps. 

LLEN’S FOOT-EASE, LE ROY, N. Y. 


Tell Your Friends 
About SUNSET 
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are several reasons for this suggestion | 


—you will be more restless and fidgety 


during the three-hour period, and you | 
will be harder to please. Moreover, I | 
have been told by experienced oper- | 


ators that your wave is likely to be 


less successful if given while you your- 


self are feeling under par. 

The type of wave produced is de- 
termined by the manner in which each 
strand of hair is wound about the 
little aluminum rod. Here is where it 
pays to have an artist do the work, 
for he will decide just how much twist 
must be given to the strand in order to 
achieve the type of wave you want in 
your particular type of hair. The 
spiral wind produces the flat waves 
about which I was talking; the wide- 
ness or tightness of each wave is de- 
pendent on the amount of twist given 
the strands of hair while winding. 

After winding the lock of hair on 
the little rod and fastening it, “‘sa- 
chets’—little pads of flannel and 
paper—are applied, and then the 
steamers are put on over the sachets. 
In the better type method of waving, 
the hair is wrapped dry about the 
rods, and two-compartment steamers 
are used, making it possible to give 
the ends of the hair a shorter period of 
steaming, and a longer time to the 
more stubborn hair close to the roots. 
(Shops giving extremely cheap waves 
are sometimes guilty of using strong 
solutions on the hair before waving, 
in order to shorten the time necessary 
for the work. This almost invariably 
makes the hair dry and brittle.) 


HE after-care of a good perma- 
nent wave is fully as important as 
the wave itself, if you are to be thor- 
oughly satisfied with your investment. 
Night and morning, the hair should be 
shaken briskly from the face, rumpled 
and actually pulled to bring a fresh 
supply of blood swiftly to the roots. 
Then it should be brushed diligently, 
using a clean, rather stiff brush, and 
continuing the strokes from the scalp 
to the ends of the hair. Then, using 
your fingers or the comb, push the 
hair into the original waves and press 
it into place. If hairpins are needed 
in bobbed hair, be sure to use the 
invisible ones that match your hair. 
Permanently waved hair may be 
shampooed just as straight hair is 
cared for, using the same precautions 
—plenty of pure, bland soap solution 
followed by plenty of rinsings with 
quite warm water, followed by a final 
rinse with lemon juice or vinegar in 
the water. Excess water should be 
removed with a soft towel, then the 
hair should be combed into place, and 
a stout hairnet adjusted tightly over 
it. Further manipulation may be 
done with the net in place, using a 
hairpin to stroke across the wave in 
order to make the ridges sufficiently 


[he Western Magazine of Good Ideas | deep.—JEAN Asucrort, Beauty Editor. 
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Do your worst, 
HARD WATER! 
My Mummy 
knows how to 
keep my face and 
hands soft and 


smooth with 


MENTHOLATUM 


She uses it, too, 
and my Mummy 


is be-o0-t1-ful! 











TUBES and JARS 
30¢ and 60¢ 
at all 
druggists’ 

TRIAL 

OFFER 

Mail Coupon Today. 

Dept. K4, Mentholatum 

Company, Wichita, Kansas. 

Please send me TRIAL TUBE 


of Mentholatum. Enclosed is 
4¢ to cover mailing cost. 


Name 


BADTESS ARs ge es 
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Buy Ferry's Seeds! 


In your neighborhood store you 
will find a Ferry Seed Box waiting 
to serve you with a complete line of 
Ferry’s purebred Seeds. All the seeds 
in the Ferry Seed Box are fresh, 
vigorous, and selected from genera- 
tions of unusually sturdy plants. 

Plan to have fresh, crisp vegeta- 
bles . . . lovely, colorful, fragrant 


flowers from your own garden. Pick 
out your choice of Ferry’s Seeds 
from the Ferry Seed Box today! 
Write us for your free copy of 
Ferry’s Home Garden Catalogue. 
Just out, with many new and valua- 
ble suggestions for growing and im- 
proving home gardens. Ferry-Morse 
Seed Co., San Francisco, California. 





FERRY -MORS E Sb). 












ae Tapani 
= The broad even sweep of the Lawn- = 
=: comb is unequalled for raking lawns 7}; 

or use around shrubbery ordriveways. 
> Light, strong, rigid frame of convex- 
* shaped steel Flat flexible spring 


steel teeth wil) not bend out of fy re, 
My 


~ shape. Finished in green enamel) 
t 













q Two sizes, 18 inch; 24 inch. Sold a iy Uf, h 

Hardware and Department Stores. Uf 

Made by Eastern Tool & Mfg.Co. ”’™) 
Plnamhield N. J 





Ideal for watering gardens .-= 
and lawns. Swings slowly 
back and forth gently dis- =< 
tributing a soft penetrating ~~ 
rain UNIFORMLY 25 feet 

on either side, watering a 
plot 50 feet square. Sprink- 
lers 50c to $35. Send for 
Catalog No. 515 illustrating 
different garden water 
treatments. 


Skinner Irrigation Co. 
323 East 12th St., Los Angeles 


786 Harrison St., San Francisco 
. 


HIGH SCHOOL BOYS to be our District Managers. Exceptional opportunity 
to develop leadership and initiative. Requires only a 
= a a @w sé a a _— Cc. s 
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Garden Tips 
For Tenderfeet 


Cy of the very satisfactory ever- 
green shrubs to use for a back- 
pound is Rhamnus alaternus, a Cali 
ornia native with shiny, dark green 
leaves placed well on green stems, and 
free from insect pests and diseases. It 
grows to a good height, but can be 
kept low by pruning. For a lower 
background, Myrtus communis mi- 
crophylla is excellent. Both of these 
varieties will thrive in the sun or 
partial shade. For total shade, try 
the English laurel if a large leaf is 
desired, or Pittosporum tobira which 
has smaller leaves arranged in whorls. 


. A ae 
What about a few vines this year? 
Ever hear of Queen’s Wreath (Antig- 
onon leptopus)? For those who live 
in the warmest sections, this beauti- 
ful vine will bring much joy. It 
thrives in Arizona in the hottest situ- 
ations, and though it dies down with 
the first frost, it comes up again in 
early Spring and makes a growth of 
16 feet in the season. The flowers 
are deep rose-pink, and hang in 
racemes surrounded by the dark 
green, heart-shaped leaves. The 
honeysuckle family provides man 
good vines for covering fences. Some 
have yellow flowers, others red. Thi 
tecomas and bignonias offer splendid 
varieties, while the jasminums give 
us the fragrant blossoms. Another 
very delightful climber is Rynchos 
permum jasminoides, with white flow- 
ers and dark foliage. 


I Ss 

One class of plants which can be 
used in the rock garden is the succu- 
lents. For the past two years there 
has been a great interest in the grow- 
ing of cacti and other succulents, and 
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yur Fascinating 
Ornamental 
Plants 


By John A. Armstrong 


the gem of winter blooming shrubs 
ithe Pacific Coast is the beautifu 
hellia, with its exquisite, delicately 
sd and beautifully formed flowers 
‘alifornia Camellias begin to bloom 
December and the various varieties 
. their flowers all through the winter 
ths, so that a continuous succession 
Iie blooms is enjoyed. In Oregon and 
shington the blooms open later, but 
plants do just as well in those states. 
‘ntil recently only a comparatively 
| named varieties of Camellias have 
a offered for sale in this country, but 
1 year more and more distinct kinds 
being placed on the market and not 
sold as red, pink or white. Double, 
i-double and single varieties of 
nellias are available, all of them 
elously beautiful, but the most 
acular and showy type of Camellia 
he peony type, with a large tuft of 
ay minute petals in the center, sur- 
Inded by a ring of enormous petals. 
b light rose-pink Chandleri elegans is 
finest of this type, but the snowy- 
te Nobilissima and the striped 
| apte de Gomer are also highly prized. 
































r Gorgeous Autumn Color 


Yor rich, showy color in the late sum- 
+ and early fall, there is nothing finer 
in the glorious Chinese Trumpet 
wer, Tecoma grandiflora, which 
lives anywhere on the Pacific Coast. 
ture has endowed the big, showy 
mmpets with the traditional glowing 
des of autumn—orange, yellow and 
. It is not a true climber and merely 
as against (or may be tied up to) any 
venient support, reaching a height, 
‘ight, or at the most ten feet. Tecoma 
fe: Galen, a variation of the above, is 
ctly the same, but the monstrous 
wer clusters are a deep orange-scarlet, 
» glowing coals. Grafted plants of 
‘se varieties must be planted for they 
1 be grown in no other way. 



































Srow Your Own Corsages 


The Gardenia is well known to every- 
2, although it is much more familiar 
‘most of us pinned on a lady’s dress 
a corsage, or in a gentleman’s button- 
eat a wedding. But there is no reason 
y they should be restricted to such 
's, because one or two plants (and 
»re if you have room) can be included 
a sunny spot in the garden, so that 
» snowy, exquisitely fragrant flowers 
1 be picked any time to perfume the 
use. True, Gardenias do not grow in 
lifornia as luxuriantly as they do in 
. Southern States where they make 
ormous bushes five and six feet high. 
‘re, if we have plants two or three feet 
+h, we are doing very well, but planted 
a good soil and given plenty of mois- 
e and plenty of well-rotted fertilizer, 
can easily get good results from them. 
rdenias are frequently called “‘Cape 
smine,” although they do not belong 
the Jasmine family. 


indispensable for Fragrance 


In California the most fragrant of all 
wering vines that can be planted is 
= Star Jasmine (botanically it is either 
achospermum or Trachelospermum, 
t who cares which). It is a native of 
juthern China and the Malay Penin- 
la and is therefore sometimes called 
alayan Jasmine.” It is a strong 
owing but not rampant vine, with 
fick, leathery, glossy green leaves, 
nich make a very dense mass, and in 
ing and early summer the garden is 
jsolutely dominated by its marvelous 
‘rfume wafted on the air from a myriad 
tle star-shaped white flowers like mini- 
jure pinwheels. It does equally well in 
‘ll sun or in locations where it gets but 
try little sun, and we guarantee that 
en it is in bloom the visitor to your 
rden will gravitate immediately to this 
tautiful sweet-scented vine. 
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CAMELLIA 






Very double, sym- 
metrical flowers of 
bright rose-pink. 
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ach year thousands of garden enthusi- 
asts send for this helpful planting booklet, 
and you too should have a copy. It gives 
such helpful hints on what best to plant, 
and where. It is a catalog as well, but then 
you can do no better than to order Arm- 
strong Select Trees and Plants. They have 
given satisfaction to countless customers 
since 1889—and can be conveniently 
ordered from us by mail. 


The Catalog completely illustrates and 
describes: 


—Citrus and Sub Tropical Fruits 

—Deciduous Fruit Trees 

—Select Vine and Bush Fruits 

—Palms, Bamboos and Grasses 

—The World’s Choicest Roses (showing 
some in actual colors) 

—Deciduous Trees and Shrubs 

—Broadleaved Evergreen Trees 

—Coniferous Evergreen Trees 

—Evergreen Garden Shrubs (including 
Camellias and many other out-of-the- 
ordinary plants) 


The entre ere Loe eraee Plan Service is also fully 
explained in the Catalog. 

Should you happen to be near Ontario sometime, be 
sure to pay usa visit. We are situated on world-famed, 
pepper-tree-lined, Euclid Avenue, just an hour’s drive 
east of Los Angeles. 

Fill in the Coupon now— 

See e ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee, 
ARMSTRONG NURSERIES 
412 North Euclid Avenue 
Ontario, California 


- 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your 1931 
Catalog. 


INGE ss egis (stow sin « 
DUPGets wr ate kek s 
State... 


Please list names and addresses (on the margin) of 
others who plan to plant. 


LPrTTULeLiLeeeeeeeee ee errr 


Armstron 
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Like a 


Western 


NASTURTIUMS 


E W flowers are more 

pleasing or will produce 
such a riot of color and profu- 
sion of blossoms for so long a 
time with so little attention. 


To aid flower lovers in their 
selection of colors Lilly’s have 
chosen the eight best of the new 
and intensely brilliant Indian 
colors in each of the classes — 
tall and dwarf—and offer them 
in a special 50 cent collection 
as Lilly’s Navajo Dwarf and 
Lilly’s Aztec Tal] Nasturtiums. 


These collections are blend- 
ed so as'to provide a bed of 
striking appearance and har- 
monious color—both as to blos- 
soms and foliage. Very effective 
for brightening up the parking- 
strip and rockery as well as to 
beautify barren and unsightly 
places in vacant property. 


Lilly’ s Surety Seeds and MOR- 
CROP Fertilizer are distributed 
by 700 dealers on the Pacific Coast. 


Write The Chas. H. Lilly Co., 
Seattle, Washington, for your free 
copy of the Golden Garden Album 
featuring Flower, Vegetable, 
Lawn and Farm Seeds. 


LLY’s 


Established 1885 
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such drought resistant subjects as 
cacti are a joy. But, I believe more 
genuine pleasure can be derived from 
possessing a collection of succulents 
than cacti. The best way to start 
your collection is first to visit a 
nursery where these plants are grown. 
This will give an idea as to the color, 
height, habit of growth and other 
characteristics which are so essential 
to good planting. If you happen to 
be one of the folks who habitually 
leave their city home for the beach 
or mountains each summer, you will 
find that on returning you will have 
no heartaches when you inspect the 
succulent bed. These thick leafed 
plants stand the summer heat and 
dry atmosphere. 
|]: Fk i: 
If there is a place in your garden for 
a shady nook, develop it this month— 
or at least start planting it. If there 
is a wall at the back, try the drooping 
azara against it. Train some of the 
fuchsias so that their pendulous 
heads will show off to the best ad- 
vantage. Set out a couple of Podo- 
carpus elongatus, sometimes called 
the Fern leaf pine because of its 
finely divided leaves. Camellias will 
give color in the winter followed by 
the herbaceous Heuchera (coral bells), 
violas, and columbine. Later the 
hemerocallis gives an orange and 
yellow tone while in July and August 
come the Japanese lilies. This gives 
just a little idea of what a shady 
garden can produce. In_ sections 
where there is no danger of frost, the 
begonias can be set out now from 3 
or 4 inch pots. Have plenty of the 
hardy outdoor ferns to intermingle 
with the begonias and nestle at the 
foot of the lilies, and there—you 
have a picture to vision. 
bob + 
In conclusion, let me urge all gar- 
deners to keep records this year of 
their activities. Purchase one of the 
many kinds of diaries, and enter 
records at least once a week. This 
sort of memoranda will prove in- 
valuable next year for it should con- 
tain notes on temperature, time of 
planting seeds and time of bloom of 
the same, varieties of shrubs set out, 
and all such information. A visit 
to a nursery twice a month and noting 
the material in bloom is time well 
spent, and all this data should be kept 
in the diary. Go to all the flower 
shows, they will be coming along 
next month, and keep track of the 
new flowers you wish to try out. If 
all this is recorded in one place and 
you know just where it is, it will be a 
priceless book to you some day. A 
gardener’s time simply flies especially 
if she is the house-keeper and mother, 
and so anything which will avoid the 
wasting of the precious minutes 
should be accepted.—Epna Betrs 
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Goodbye... 


GARDEN BUGS 
You can end them with the 


ORTHO Garden Medicine Shelf 


THE SECRET of beautiful flowers, shrubs and trees | 
is to keep them free from bugs, blights and diseases. 
It’s easy with the help of ORTHO Garden Sprays! 
ORTHO GARDEN VOLCK... aspray for Aphis, - 
Thrips, Mealy Bug, Scale, Red Spider, White Fly. 
ORTHO GARDEN BORDO...aspray for Scab, 
Rust, Mildew, Blight, Peach Leaf Curl, Brown Rot. 
ORTHO LEAD ARSENATE... for leaf eating in- 
sects such as Beetles, Caterpillars. 

ORTHO GARDEN TENDUST...adust for Aphis, | 
Thrips, Grape Leaf Hopper, Squash Bug. 

ORTHO GARDEN PYRUM...a non-poisonous © 
spray for Aphis, Thrips, Worms. 

Buy these sprays singly or as a complete medicine - 
shelf for your garden. For sale by seed, hardware, _ 
and drug stores. 

FREE...ORTHO Garden Spray Guide...from your | 
dealer or write direct to California Spray-Chemical | 
Co...15 Shattuck Square, Berkeley, California, 


OrTHO 
GARDEN SPRAY: 


A Water Lily Poo} 





brought to a becutil 
and attractive comple 
tion by building even th: 
simplest of water lil 
pools. The smallest gar 
den has room for th: 
simple tub garden. Plan 
one and experience th; 
pleasure growing thes: 
fascinating flowers. 





s P E Cc TAL $3 
COLLECTION 
One Paul Hariot, beau- 
tiful orange-pink; one 
Marliac Yellow; one Mar- 
liac White. 
paid for $3. 


* Our free catalog —a¢ 
pages of water lily lore, 
ly illustrated in colors — 
describes how to build in 
expensive pools, plant tub gardens and care for thes: 
most interesting plants. In it are pictured many simpli 
pools, complete POSTPAID collections of water plants 
and over 100 varieties of water lilies. Our lilies thrivi 
anywhere in the U.S. or Canada. We guarantee 
delivery. 


Johnson Water Gardens 
S-41 HYNES. CALIFORNIA 


Sent post- 








BOYS and GIRLS 


Earn Money and Prizes 


The SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB has a dandy 
new prize catalogue that will interest “live 
wire”’ boys and girls from 8 to 14 years of age. 
Here’s a fine chance to start up a little busi- 
ness of your own, and earn money and win 
prizes each month, 


For full details write to 


SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB 


1045 Sansome Street San Francisco 







e spent a tidy sum for an 
istic house—then spoiled it 
with ugly-looking screens 


"s so EASY to upset the artistic scheme of a 
‘House with ordinary wide-framed screens! 
olscreens of Pella obviate all that. In- 
alled on the inside, you scarcely realize 
ney’re there. No cumbersomeness, marred 
yindow effects or obstructed light area! 


: | Rolscreens roll up and down— 
as easily as a window shade 


| *hey’re there when you want them; out of the 
yay and sight when you don’t. They need never 
ye taken down. Do not collect dirt. Do not sag 
or bag. Are thoroughly insect-tight. Do not rust 
wr break .. . being made of special electro-plated 
'AluminA” wire-cloth that will far outlive their 
“EN-YEAR GUARANTEE. 

| Any size or type of window, in new house 
yr old, can be Rolscreened. And only in 
he genuine, Pella-made Rolscreens can you 
»btain the fifteen patented features which 
nake these the most efficient rolling screens 
n the world. Get the complete story — 
nail coupon below. 


Rel 


TRADE MARK 
OF PELLA, IOWA 
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ROLScREEN ComPaNy, 1041 Main St., Pella, Iowa 
Please send illustrated booklet showing how 

Xolscreens can add beauty, convenience and 

tility to my home. 

Name 


Street 





City and State 






































SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
SAVE YOU MONEY & TIME 





Installthem yourself. Use your old 
hose. Uniform sprinkling for entire 
lawn. Set10to 12 feet apart. Move 
anywhere on lawn or garden. 


ALSO UNDERGROUND SYSTEMS 


Send for our free descriptive book- 
let of underground systems, large 
and small. No obligation. 
AGENTS WANTED 
College students and other summer 
salesmencan make generous profits 
handling ourline. Write at once. 
Tee eT Peewr rr rere errrrrrrrrrrrrrrr erry 
G. E. MOODY CoO. 1579 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Gentlemen.—Please send full information 
O Underground D Portable 0 Agents 
Wan ee ie 
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Ln My 
regon Garden 


OFTEN wonder when people are 
= admiring my tigridias (or Mexican 
lilies as they are sometimes called) if 
they would have them, too, if they 
knew how easy they are to grow. In 
the vicinity of Portland, Oregon, 
tigridias should for safety be taken 
up in the fall and stored just as you 
do your gladiolus bulbs here. One 
spot In my garden, however, is so 
sunny and well protected that I leave 
my tigridia bulbs in the ground all 
winter. This gives me larger clumps 
and earlier blooms, but in so doing 
I am running a risk even when I care- 
fully cover them with oak leaves to 
keep out the frost. I plant my bulbs 
three to four inches deep in light, 
sandy soil with a sunny exposure. I 
water them profusely in the dry sea- 
son. If the season is early the bulbs 
may be planted in April, if not some- 
time in May. These bulbs will bloom 
through late summer well into the 
fall. Try them! 

k kk 

Don’t forget to add Leptospermum 
prostratum to your rock garden. The 
variety Heavenly Blue if planted here 
and there among the aubrietias, arabis, 
and alyssum is indeed a great addition 
to the color scheme. Some author- 
ities claim it is not fussy as to soil but 
mine became wonderful only when 
the rock pockets in which they were 
planted were well filled with sandy 
soil to which a generous supply of 
peat had been added. The plants 
which get partial shade look in better 
condition and remain in bloom over a 
longer period than those in full sun. 
Their cost is small, they live several 
years and are in bloom a good part 
of the spring and summer. 

tr 

It is three years since my phlox in 
the perennial border have been sep- 
arated. From the looks of the clumps 
it is time it were done. March and 
April are the months I generally use 
for this work as the ground is work- 
able at that time. I split the clumps 
into quite small pieces then fix new 
homes away from the old homes by 
digging the ground deep and getting 
the soil loose and well tilled. Then I 
plant the phlox allowing two feet each 
way between plants. When planting 
is finished I cover the soil around 
them with a generous layer of well- 
rotted manure, mixed with leaf mold. 
Always place plants in full sun. Keep- 
ing the ground loose by shallow culti- 
vation saves too frequent watering. 
From these small plants I get my 
finest blooms later in the summer.— 


’ | Livette L. Bellah, Oswego, Oregon. 
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with Getzum fluid 
GETS EVERY 


WEED 


When General GETZUM comes over 
the top, all weeds vanish liké magic. 


Now, for the first time, you can 
absolutely free your lawn of its worst 
enemies. One light touch of the 
GETZUM Gun deposits a drop of 
GETZUM—and, presto!—one dead 
weed. Kills roots and all. Does not mar 
lawn. No stooping, no back-breaking 
digging. 


If you haven’t tried GETZUM yet, 
order today. For sale at Grocery, Hard- 
ware, Department, Seed and Drug 
Stores. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, use coupon below, Dealer corres- 
pondence invited. 

GETZUM GUN, g 

complete .. + «+ 1.50 

Additional cans of 

GETZUM Fluid .,.. - 

~” “WEED DESTROYER CO., Inc. 
Aberdeen, Washington 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.50 for which 
send me one GETZUM Gun complete, express 
prepaid. 
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Thickened, 
Ouickened, 


with 


If you want your lawn a velvety carpet, 
sift on Loma and wet it down thoroughly! In 
two weeks, you'll see the difference—grass 
thicker, greener, healthier. Loma-feed your 
flowers, too—they’ll grow bigger and stur- 
dier, with colorful, plentiful blooms. Give 
your garden a tonic of Loma—the vegetables 
will be plumper, earlier and more plentiful. 


Loma is the rich plant food that nourishes 
and promotes quick growth for all plant life. 
Loma is clean, odorless, easy to use. Dealers 
inlawn, garden and florists’ supplies have it 
ready for you in six sizes—also the Loma 
spreader, for convenient application on 
large areas. Tennessee Corporation, 61 


Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The Geo. H. Eberhard Co. 


Pacific Coast Selling Agents 
290 First Street 
San Francisco, California 


Loma 
For lawns, flowers, 


vegetables and 
potted plants 
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How to Grow 
Honesty Plant 


VERY old-fashioned plant is 

Honesty (Lunaria biennis), a 
plant which is easy to grow and 
makes no exacting cultural demands. 
It has rather fragrant purple blos- 
soms, pretty if not strikingly beau- 
tiful, giving a good spot of color in 
early summer. It is mainly grown 
for the inner pods, which are silvery 
white and contain the seeds. By the 
end of August the pods become dry, 
and they are then cut, the outer pods 
being removed to leave the beauti- 
ful, flat, silvery ones, each about as 
big as a quarter. These can be used 
for decorative bouquets of the ever- 
lasting type, their shimmering silvery 
transparency giving a most pleasing 
effect. In homes where the supply 
of cut flowers falls off during the 
winter months it is apt to be appre- 
ciated. 

To grow Honesty, sow seeds in any 
ordinary soil outdoors in the spring, 
setting out the plants in fall. These 
plants will bloom the following year. 
Raise a new lot from seed each year. 
In putting the little plants into the 
garden, choose a half-shady situation. 


aaa 


Nostalgia 
By NANCY BARR MAVITY 


O little wind, stirring my hair, 

Little wind, blowing into my heart, 

Rustling the drifted leaves of memory, 

Unfurling the new unopened leaves of 
longing— 

O little wind of spring, 

Why will you not let me be? 


What am I remembering? 

Ancient migration of tribes from winter- 
locked caves 

Into the friendly wakening forest? 

Or the pulse of my blood, 

Throbbing, answering 

As the sap rises? 

What are you telling me, little wind? 

Why will you not let me be? 


All About 


Azaleas and Camellias 
= of you who are interested in 


growing one or both of these ex- 
quisite western shrubs will be inter- 
ested in the new book, “‘Azaleas- 
Camellias” by H. H. Hume. Every 
one of its 90 pages is cram full o 
practical information about the grow- 
ing of these flowers. It tells just how 
and when to plant, all about the soil 
requirements, care, varieties, etc. The 
book is published by The Macmillan 
Company. Its price is $1.50. If you 
wish, you may order the book direct 


wv. ye. 
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Stop Insect Losses 


SPRAY YOUR PLANTS, FLOWERS, SHRUBS 
AND TREES WITH THIS PREMIER GEN- 
ERAL INSECTICIDE. 


<~ RED ARROW 


NON~- POISONOUS 


“2” INSECT SPRAY 


(PYRETHRUM SOAP) 


Effective against both chewing and sucking insects. 
Pleasant to use. No disagreeable odor. Harmless 
to child or pet. Does not burn or stain tender 
foliage. Safe to use on fruits and vegetables before 
picking and serving. 


If your dealer cannot supply, send us $1 and his 
name. We will mail you post-paid, a 14 pint can 
which will make 38 galions of spray. 


Other sizes: oz. 35c; 14 pt. $1.75; qt. $6; gal. $20. 
Red “A’’ Soap—used with liquid contact insecti- 
cides will greatly increase their efficiency. 





Write for FREE literature concerning these 
products. 


McCormick & Co., Inc. 
845 McCormick Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 














South Carolina Ave. at the Boardwal 


TLANTIC CITY'S NEWEST 
Centrally Located Fireproof Hotel 
Overlooking the Ocean 


ith the last rd 
220 ROOM in hotel sqragntiane 
Salt Water Baths 


Solarium 
Ocean Deck Bathing from Hotel 


E n $9 UP American $4 UP 
ae Tian” *6 
Fireproof Garage Attached 
R. B. Ludy, M.D. - 


Annan nnn nw 
If you are enjoying SUNSET, 
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For 


estern Rock Gardens 


4 half-hardy annual from South 
| Africa, often behaving like a 
erennial in warm localities, Diascia 
larberae is a quite uncommon plant 
hat may well be used to add variety 
d charm to our rock gardens. 
here are other ways in which it 
ay be introduced into the garden, 
rmembering always its hankering 
rt warmth and sun, but as it seldom 
cceeds a foot in height and is very 
dy and graceful in appearance it is 
‘specially good choice for the minia- 
ire world of the rock garden, where 
ig, coarse things are taboo. 
The pretty salmon-pink blossoms 
e each equipped with two spurs, 
ke larkspurs, and have wide-open 
ices, making a solid patch of soft, 
vely color, as they are very freely 
oduced on the sturdy, dwarf stems. 
you sow the seed outdoors in 
bring you can have bloom in summer. 
ardeners living in localities where 
inters are severe will have to re-sow 
zarly, but many people situated as 
wr north as San Francisco find that 
ne plant persists indefinitely, makes 
ig clumps in time, and can be di- 
ided up for increase. It is often 
commended for growing in pots. 


- - 
A Free Garden Book 
HE Union Fork and Hoe Com- 


pany (an eastern organization) 
as recently sent us a copy of their 
lendid book “Better Gardening” by 
arry O’Brien. Moreover they have 
enerously offered to distribute these 
aluable books, free of charge, to all 
UNSET subscribers who are inter- 
ted in flower growing and garden- 
g. Although the book was written 
rimarily for easterners there is much 
. it which western gardeners (par- 
cularly amateurs) can use to very 
sod advantage. If you would like 
» have one of these books, write to 
8 today and we will be happy to 
prward your request.—Garden Editor. 
| 
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| to drive a small headed nail, three 
or four inches long, into the porch 
railing to anchor a flower pot, keep- 
\ing it from being knocked off or 
| blown off. The holein the bottom of 
| the pot may be slipped over the nail. 
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Now!! 
CAMELLIAS 


only $1 each 


(6 for $5.00 postpaid) 


APRIL 













Illustrated Catalogue Free on Request. 


(GERMAINS 
Sixth and Main, Los INS 


Growers of seeds, plants, bulbs and horticultural specialties since 1871 


GIANT CALIFORNIA ZINNIAS 





FRASER'S Zinnias—from California grown sun-ripened seeds are known the world 


over for their size and coloring. Send now for our special collection offer described 
below. These combinations are selected from 24 of the bese of our giant mammoth 
and balloon types grouped into separate shades including several new varicties 
Mammoth and Balloon Crimson-Scarlet Shades, Mixed . 
° > 

(Large Packer) ; ata 50¢ All Five 
Mammoth and Balloon Yellow-Gold Orange Shades, Packets 

Mixed (Large Packet) ae 50¢ : 

4 y or. Py rf \ qh ‘ > 

Mammoth and Balloon Lavender-Purple Shades, Mixed ($2.50 Value) 

(Large Packet). ; 50¢ 
Mammoth and Balloon Rose and Pink Shades, Mixed for 

(Large Packet) ; 50¢ 
Mammoth and Balloon Salmon Shades, Mixed (Large $1 

Packet). vue er 6 ere 50¢ 
FREE—Send for this offer and we will mail you a copy of our 1931 Catalog, beaunfully 
illustrated in color, which describes a number of new California grown specialues 
together with a coupon good for 25¢ credit on any $2 purchase from the catalog 


FRASER & SON, Ltd., dep:.c, Fraser Bldg. Pasadena, California 


Growers of Specialties in California Grown Flower Seeds 





Thoroughly seasoned and ready NOW for 
California plenting. A. G.S. gold medal 
winners. Hundreds of varieties. Very low 
prices. Catalog free. 

Dodropin G'ad Gardens, Rt. 2-Y, Lewiston, Idaho 
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Mail Your Order Today! 
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a: Never before 


have these “Aristocrats of the Garden” 
been offered at this amazingly low price. 


SIX extra large, double flowering varieties 

in greatest demand by florists and amateurs 

everywhere — 

PINK PERFECTION . . Exquisite satiny pink 

JAPANESE RED .... .« Rich bright red 

RED AND WHITE. . . Mottled and striped 

PINK AND WHITE . Striped and variegated 

DARK RED © ..< <== Rich crimson red 

PURE WHITE 4.0. Waxy snow white 
Supply Limited 

The supply of these rare shrubs is always limited, but we are 

able to offer only 500 strong 4-inch pot plants at this amaz- 

ing price— $1.00 each postpaid 

(The entire collection of six for $5.00) 


foe. Varese? Ue ne 1 


GERMAIN’S, Los Angeles 








| lenclose $_ _. Please send at once postpaid 
| ( ) Camellia(s) ==. | 
| ( ) Camellia Collection(s) = | 
| Name = | 
I Address z : < = 
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INSECTS 
seness | 


beautiful garden 


use Ever Green to 


Kill plant insects 


Sn EVER GREEN will protect the 
beauty of your flowers by killing 
hF-NV garden insects, even the tough 
old aster beetle {tarnished plant bug}. 
Pleasant to use, absolutely non-poisonous 
to birds, pets, and will not burn the most 
tender bloom. Used by leading florists. 
Sold by seed, hardware, drug and de- 
partment stores. Highly concentrated. 1-oz. 
size 35c, 6-oz. $1.00. Use any sprayer. Ex- 


| cellent to kill fleas on dogs. If your dealer 


can’t supply you we'll send the 1 oz. size 
postpaid for 35c. McLaughlin Gormley 


King Co.,1715 Fifth St. S. E., Minneapolis 


GLADIOLUS 
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In everything there is 
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ne outstanding 
craftsman 


—In Fence it’s Cyclone 


Only the ““Master’’, Stradivari, could 
build a Stradivarius Violin. His crafts- 
manship is inimitable. The same type 
of ingenuity has made Cyclone the 
outstanding “Leader” in the fence 
industry for 44 years. Recognized as 
such by all. Successfully imitated by 
none. 


You can see the reasons for the out- 
standing leadership of Cyclone Fence. 
In the finer materials. In the supe- 
rior design. In the erection methods. 
And in the countless years of depend- 
able protection it affords. 


Yet Cyclone Fence costs you no 
more. A Cyclone representative will 
gladly show you why. Get Cyclone 
prices before you buy. Phone, wire or 
write us. 


ALG US.PAT OFF 


Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Erection Crews install fence every- 
where. Phone, wire or write for information 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
y OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Co.,1931 Portland, Oregon Los Angeles 
San Francisco Seattle 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ll. 


Svesioaey oF 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 





Cyclone—not a “‘type’’ of fence—but fence made exclusively 
by Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trademark 
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Brief Notes 
About Birds 


(| VE every 
bird a means 
of sharpening its 
beak or the beak 
will become over- 


grown at the tip. 
Give parrots a 






oF 


| 
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| 
ad : 
A | || piece of wood to 
Lier Li : 1 5 
| cut up; cuttlebone 
: AN " is best for other 
Wes = Species. 









Lovebirds must 
choose their own 
mates. Two birds placed in a cage 
together, unless mated, will not agree. 
The female will kill the male. Re- 
member, too, it 1s a lovebird’s nature 
to have companionship. While a 
companion is being found, give the 
lonely one in the cage a mirror. Hang 
it securely to the side of the cage that 
she may see her reflection. 


Never clip off a broken feather from 
tail or wing of a bird. Wait until the 
feather stump is dry and then, with 
tweezers, deftly extract it. A new 
feather will soon replace it. 


Caged birds are often pathetically 
hindered by long claws. These. are 
merely the bird’s toenails, and they 
must be cut. Holding the bird firmly 
but gently in the left hand with just 
one toe between your thumb and fin- 
ger, with very sharp scissors clip off 
the nail. Holding the toes one at a 
time in this fashion will eliminate ugly 
accidents. Don’t clip the claw too 
short or you will cut the vein and 
severe bleeding will ensue. 


Never at any time permit a caged 
bird to hang in a wind or draft. 
Where there is furnace heat be careful 
not to hang him too high, for you will 
remember that heat rises. Keep him 
away from gas fumes and steam. 
Never leave him in the room where 
floor wax or fresh paint are being 
used. These are deadly to him if the 
room is warm. Watch his diet care- 
fully and vary it according to author- 
ities’ advice. Leaflets giving valu- 
able advice are published by manu- 
facturers of bird necessities. 


If, in our selfishness, we cage a bird, 
the least we may do is to supply him 
with proper food, a clean cage and 
a roomy one, give him medical care, 
freshest water, and place him near 
plants or a window where he may 
think of the green wood, as payment 
of our debt of pleasure in his lovely 
song.—Doris Hupson Moss. 
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f lawn ready — 
for Summer? 


MANY owners of fine lawns 
will tell you that Lilly’s MOR- 
CROP Fertilizer not only sup- 
plies all the required elements of 
plant food to make and keep a 
lawn green, healthy and prac- 
tically weed free but that all this 
islaccomplished with less watering 
than is required to keep it alive 
without. 

MORCROP thickens the 
grass quickly and its repeated use 
drives out most weeds. 

Write The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Seattle, 
Washington, for these two free booklets, 
““Lawns’? and ‘‘—to make your gar- 
den grow.” 

Join the ranks of satisfied “‘fine 
lawn’’ owners by using the products 


pictured below which are sold by over 
700 dealers on the Pacific Coast. 





Established 1885 


Nicona 


protects. 
gardens 


. irom 
fo g destructive 
Lr. insects and 
“ye diseases 
... Avoid withered, blossomless plants and 
bushes. Prevent damage by aphids, scales, mil- 
dew, etc.,by spraying with Pe ae os 
==, nation of nicotine and re- 
fined oil-N1cona. Easy 


NI /ONE and pleasant to use. Bene- 
YY wee 













ficial to plants. For sale by 
leading dealers. 


Spray with Niecona 
BALFOUR, GUTHRIE & CO., Lim1TED — 


San Francisco « Los Angeles 


































Easter Ideas 


RY egg nests for Easter break- 
fast. Beat egg whites very stiff, 
Wid salt and fill buttered patty pans 
Me third full. Drop an egg yolk into 
@nter of each little pan of egg white 
hd bake slowly. Place a small piece 
® butter on the yolk to prevent its 
ardening. Serve on toast softened 
ith hot cream and butter. 


| 

BP ccmber that green cocoanut, 
wredded cabbage or lettuce, or red 
ibbage makes ideal nests for the 
aster salad. Razove yolks from 
ard boiled eggs, fill with highly sea- 
ned crab or shrimps, place halves 
eggs together Bin, serve with 
ayonnaise tinted pale green and 
»setted through a pastry tube. 


An “Eastery”’ dessert is a variation 
* Grapefruit Ring Mold. Bavarian. 
lere is the recipe, which serves 6 or 8. 

Grapefruit Ring Mold Bavarian 
2 tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatine 
| Y cupful of cold water 
| 1% cupfuls of boiling water 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of grapefruit juice 

¥ teaspoonful of grated grapefruit rind 

1 cupful of evaporated milk (scalded in 

double boiler, then chilled and 
whipped) 

Garnishes ; 
Soak gelatine in cold water 5 min- 
tes; add the boiling water and stir 
ell; add sugar, juice and rind. Pour 
alf this mixture into a shallow, flat 
an to solidify, and chill. Cool the 
>mainder until it begins to thicken, 
‘irring frequently, then fold in the 
hipped evaporated milk, and pour 
ito a 6-inch ring mold. Chill. To 
stve, unmold on a fancy plate, and 
ll center with the first mixture cut 
ito cubes. Garnish with grapefruit 
ections and whole strawberries or 
erries, and sprigs of mint. 


Meringues baked in circles, filled 
ith whipped cream and fresh straw- 
erries or bananas and sprinkled with 
my candy eggs makes a pretty 
essert. 

You may buy butter molds in 
hapes suitable to Easter. They are 
nade of wood, easy to handle and make 
retty individual servings of butter. 


Would you be festive for Easter? 
| ith a rinsing dye, dip your oldest 
ace table cloth a pale yellow, laven- 
er, or green. (You may easily bleach 

white again, you know.) 


If you are buying a bunny for the 

hildren for Easter, remember that 
sandbox placed in his cage will help 

\ygienic conditions considerably. 


| Be sure to plant your Easter lily in 
he garden before the plant is injured 
xy heat in the house. 


Remember purple cellophane and 


avender ribbon when wrapping East- 
r gifts!—D. H. M. 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


That’s Where Our Money Goes 


HE thrill of planning a home lasts but 


a limited time. What you really want 


is to be happy in it always. And that’s 
why the John Hancock Budget Sheet is 
becoming more popular every year with 
home-makers who know that there is no 
foe of contentment so deadly as worry 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


over household expenses. 


If you know where your money goes, 
you can direct the out-go intelligently. 
This simple, convenient sheet eliminates 
guessing,—eliminates worry. Let us send 
you a copy for a month’s trial. 


mtiphe 





Inquiry BurEAv, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me the John Hancock Home Budget Sheet. 










Never before were these beauti- 
ful flowering plants offered to 
the public at such low prices, 
Request catalogue 85. 
California Aquatic Growers, 
920 Guaranty Bldg. 
Ho'lywood, Calif. 









Picture hanging is easy and 


Won’t Mar Walls 


IF YOU USE 
Moore Push-Pins and 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
To Hang Up Things 
10c. packets everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 





















The Soap That’s Known and 
Sold The World Around 


Cutieura 


Nothing Better for Daily Use 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 12B, Malden, Mass. 





MILITARY 
San Rafael scape 
“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 


One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
7 


School, Junior College. Division “A’’ rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 
$2.00 a year--sample on request 
Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 




























These tiny green, red or black Aphis 
feed upon the tender foliage in your 
garden, and rob your flowers of their 
beauty. Be prepared to kill these in- 
sects, Have on hand a package of 
Black Leaf 40,” the spray depended 
upon by gardeners to kill Aphis, Thrip, 
Leaf-hopper and similar insects. 
The garden package of ‘’Black Leaf 
40’, costing 35c, makes 6 gallons of 
effective spray. Buy it from your dealer. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


















HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


If you have a few hours a month to spare, you can turn this 
time Into money. Pleasant, Interesting work. Write to 


Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisce 
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ODAY was just another 


day until the mail came. Then, for many reasons, the 


room was filled with sunshine. Here is one of the 
“reasons’—a letter from Mrs. P. L. Lezie of Las 
Vegas, Nevada, in which she says: “I want to tell 
you of an idea that certainly worked wonders In our 
family. When my boy started to school for the whole 
day, I would often go to visit my neighbors, or to the 
grocer’s, and come home to find Ross crying as if his 
heart would break because his ‘mother had run away 
and left him.’ Realizing that he was worrying, I took 
my camera one day and made snapshots of the down- 
town street, the fronts of homes of friends, the motion 
picture house, and the neighborhood park. I mounted 
the pictures on cards and after that whenever I left 
home, I would leave a picture showing where I had 
gone. Sometimes Ross would follow me, but more 
often I would come home and find him playing con- 
tentedly with his little friends.” 

Then Mrs. Lezie goes on: “I hope you have not 
been bored to death with all of this but if you knew 
me and my SuNSET you would understand. I read 
the magazine from cover to cover and could not do 
without it. I wish you all success.”’ It is letters like 
this, dear friends, that put the Sun into our SUNSET 
editorial offices. Please keep them coming! 


Whenever we mention any books that we have for 
sale or free distribution, we are overwhelmed by the 
number of requests for them. We are wondering, 
though, if you are all conscious of the equally helpful 
booklets and charts that are distributed through the 
advertising columns of this magazine. For instance, 
in this issue you will find offered, for just a few cents, 
beautiful books of recipes which have cost the manu- 
facturers thousands of dollars. You will find mention 
of free travel folders and booklets that read like 
adventure stories into distant lands. You will find 
listed in the garden advertising, catalogues that are 
cram full of garden information. When you finish 
reading this page, thumb back through the book 
Just to read the advertisements! And, having read 
them, why not write for all the booklets that interest 
you? By so doing you will receive a maximum of 
benefit from your reading and you will be saying to 
the advertisers, ““We like Sunset. We need such a 
magazine here in the West!” 

a 


Four big flower shows will be held this month in 
Sunset Land. There is the Santa Barbara Spring 
Flower Show, March 27, 28 and 29; the Spring Flower 
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Show at Pasadena, April 15, 16 and 17; the Spri 
Blossom and Wild Flower Association Show at San 
Francisco, April 16, 17 and 18; the Kiwanis Flower 
Festival at Yuma, Arizona, early in April. No doub 
there are other fiestas scheduled for next month but 
these have been brought to our attention in time te 
announce them on this page. 


If we remember correctly from last year’s football 
season, it is fitting and proper to comment upon all 
Big Games at great length in editorial columns. 
Speaking of the contest between Bugs and B 
Fighters described back on page 14, we would say 
that this announcer Hasty has a great line. In his 
facetious lines, however, we find a lot of common 
sense mixed with the nonsense. Fighting the insect 
pests in a western garden is a big game—a battle that 
can be won only by intelligent fighting. You will 
have to direct your own team of bug fighters, but 
remember that we of SuNnseT are betting on you. 
Moreover, if you have any specific questions on how 
to lick these garden pests, our garden consultants 
will be glad to advise you. 


Mr. Harry Holloway of Los Angeles wants_to know 
how to make a tiny portable lath house. Ralph 
Yambert of Marin County wants plans for a small 
aviary Mrs. George F. Porter of Los Angeles wants 
to build a combination incinerator and outdoor picnic 
stove. Will you help them? Knowing that you will 
say “‘yes’”’ we are offering three prizes—$25.00 each 
for the best contribution in each group which is 
received in this office before April 30, 1931. In sub- 
mitting these manuscripts, tell exactly how to con 
struct such garden gadgets and if possible send draw- 
ings or photographs to illustrate your points. Make 
your descriptions brief, but complete. 


The May Sunset is one big May basket filled with” 
good ideas. How do these articles to be discussed in. 
that issue, sound to you? “How We Built Our Cabin 
of Stone’; “Our Garden 7000 Feet High”; “When 
It’s Iris Time in Sunset Land”; “We Explore the 
Carlsbad Caverns”; ““A Cabin De Luxe” (with blue 
prints available); ““A Dozen Die-Hard Perennials for 
Western Gardens”; “Attractive Bouquets I Have 
Seen”; “Unusual Plant Materials for the Bay Re- 
gion’’; “What Will It Cost to Modernize My Home?” 
These are just a few of the reasons why you will like 
your next Sunset. Further reasons will reach you one 
month from today. Until then, Adios —The Editors. 
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Sunshine 
mellows 
Heat Purifies | 


LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat 










The advice of your 
physician is: Keep 
out of doors, in the 
open air, breathe 
deeply; take plenty of 
exercisein themellow 
sunshine, and have 
a periodic check-up 
on the health of your 




















Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows — that’s why the “TOASTING” proc- 
ess includes the use of the Ultra Violet Rays. 
LUCKY STRIKE — made of the finest tobaccos 
—the Cream of the Crop—THEN—“'IT’S 
TOASTED” — an extra, secret heating process. 
Harsh irritants present in all raw tobaccos 
are expelled by “TOASTING.” These irritants 
are sold to others. They are not present in 
your LUCKY STRIKE. No wonder LUCKIES are 


always kind to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 

















tra, every Tues ; 
day, Thursday 
and Saturde 


© 1981, The American evening ove 
Tobacco Co., Mfra, N.B.C. net 




























HE quest for gold has left 
a gleaming trail across 
Alaska. Up from Skagway it 
climbs and winds through 
mountains of unimagined splen- 
dor—“‘the worst trail this side 
f hell.” Along these spidery 
heights no railroad could ever 
be built, it was said. 

Yet today you may follow it 
in the comfortable wicker arm- 
chair of an observation car— 
see far below a glint of running 
water and that tortuous, terrible 
pathway! 

See Alaska this summer. Visit 
this topsy-turvy land where the 
sun shines at midnight—where the 
romance of gold still lingers— 
where flowers grow, in a riot of 
color, to double their natural size... 

Travel in all the luxury of a 
Canadian National steamer through 
the thousand miles of the famous 
sheltered Inside Passage . . . past 
fascinating islands—glaciers with 
their glittering feet in the sea— 
snow-capped mountains you can 
almost lean out and touch! 

The round trip from Seattle, 
Victoria or Vancouver to Skagway 
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k A land of gold and glaciers 


a sky-piercing mountains 


‘\ 


The gigantic Alaska-funeau mine yields 
annually a stupendous golden fortune. 


can be made for as little as $90. 
From Portland for $103.16. From 
San Francisco, $136.75. From Los 
Angeles, $155.25. Correspondingly 
low elsewhere . . . Or you may in- 
clude Alaska as a side-trip on 
British Columbia’s great Triangle 
Tour. 

America’s largest railway sys- 
tem—Canadian National—operates 
its own steamship lines, telegraph 
and express services, a chain of 
great broadcasting stations and 
perfectly equipped hotels, lodges 
and camps stretching from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. Write now 
to your nearest office, listed below, 
for illustrated booklets. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest RKailuray System in America 


H. R. Butien, W. J. Gitkerson, 
General Agent, General Agent, 
607 So. Grand Ave., 648 Market Street, 

Los Angeles San Francisco 


A. B. Hottorp J. F. McGuire, 
City Passenger Agent, General Agent, 
302 Yamhill St., 1329 Fourth Ave., 
Portland, Oregon Seattle 


sail thettheilling Trail of 98 


Here is sea air and complete relaxation 
combined with water as smooth as glass. 


At Wrangell you will find fascinating 
totem poles and amuseum of Indian relics. 
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Lines From A 
Lot of Letters 


(OLLOWING are extracts from 
letters recently received in this 
office: “When I have a few minutes 
to spare, I grab a Sunset .. . SUNSET 
has brought much happiness and sun- 
shine into my new little home .. . I 
never miss an article or an advertise- 
ment in Sunset . . . SuNsET doesn’t 
come often enough . . . More power 
to you on your plans for cabin 
building . . . My news dealer agrees 
that Sunset is the best magazine on 
his racks . . . Each month I eagerly 
await the coming of Sunset that I 
may take another delightful trip 
through its pages . . . The illustra- 
tions in Sunset are marvelous . . 
Sunset is really a treat every month 
... Your magazine ought to be called 
the Isle of Good Housekeeping . . . 
Bring the Sunset into your home. . 
I like Sunset because it has no fiction, 
. The February Sunset 
was a corker . . . The December 
Sunset caused a great stir in our 
little town .. . [like Sunset and then 
some ... We welcome SuNsET... 
I have a very attractive cook book 
made from Sunset recipes... There's 
a world of information in SuNsET .. . 
Thank heaven in Sunset we do not 
have to look all through the back of 
the book to see how the article ends 

. Like Barnum and Bailey’s circus, 
Sunset is bigger and better every 
appearance . . . Every month when 
Sunset comes I am more eager than 
ever to have a home of my own... 
Sunset brought two Bostonians to 
California for the winter . . . My 
mail box is loaded with magazines 
but Sunset is the favorite . .. SuNsET 
is surely the magazine of good ideas 

. Your magazine is the bunk— 
who cares about gardens and such 
silly stuff . .. Give us something each 
month to interest the children . 
My favorite part of your magazine 
is Sunset Gold .. . We like the gar- 
den ideas—please give us more of 
them. We made our garden a la Sun- 
sET.... When we answer advertise- 
ments we always write on picture 
postal cards showing scenes of Cali- 
fornia . . . The only fault we find 
with Sunset is that it doesn’t come 
oftener . . . Your April cover was 
certainly clever!” 

Now that you know how your 
neighbors and friends feel about Sun- 
SET, Suppose you write us your com- 
ments on the magazine. We shall be 
glad to hear from you.—The Editors. 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 


Pi ae is 


WHERE INTERESTS MEET, FRIENDSHIPS START 





The bond of a common interest is something 
you see every day in human relations. We 
feel it keenly as we watch the growing favor 
for our cars and realize how they are making 
friends. For evidently a great many people 
are interested in owning just the kind of 
cars that we are interested in building. ...We 
are interested in cars of utter dependability, 
of course ..and so are they. We are 


OAKLAND 8&8 


Bodies by 





interested in cars with something more than 
average performance; apparently the public 
is, too. We realize the importance of style 
and beauty; we have a healthy respect for 
the value of safety; a love of comfort; a 
weakness, we confess, for many little things 
that in the long run mean so much. ... If 
you feel as we do you ought to see and 
drive the Oakland Eight and the Pontiac Six. 


PONTIAC 6 
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Fisher 





r was raining steadily 
when we parked our car under a blossom-decked almond 
tree late on a February afternoon and walked unannounced 
into a friend’s home. Inside, chill and rain were forgotten 
in the light and warmth of a cheerful fire, the spicy fra- 
grance of fresh oatmeal cookies, and the hilarious greetings 
of Philip, aged three, and his sister Blanche, six years old. 

Blanche, we were informed at once, had made the 
cookies. “It was a good way to use up three hours on a 
rainy afternoon,’ her mother confided in an aside, “and 
besides, we always get a lot of visiting done when we 
cook together.” The young cook, though beaming with 
pride, was not entirely satisfied with her baking. “I 
wanted my cookies to be puffy’ —she illustrated the de- 
sired effect with two chubby hands—“but instead they 
all flattened out like this!” 

Philip had spent the afternoon furthering his friendship 
with a new dog, a big, kindly, appreciative waif that had 
followed the boy and his mother home from market that 
morning, and had been promptly and inappropriately 
christened “Jane” by his young master. 

After a merry, talkative, active supper, Blanche brought 
out her school papers to display. Then it was bedtime 
for the youngsters—bedtime, with baths and “racing” to 
see which child would be ready for bed first; with giggling 
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HAERE is a young 

mother, Mrs. Gus 
Ehrenburg of Spokane, 
Washington, who with her 
husband and two young 
sons created the lovely out- 
door living room in which 
she is photographed. This 
western garden earned first 
prize in the recent National 
Yard and Garden Contest 


requests for drinks of water; with 
slivers to be removed from knees and 
* fingers; with prayers to be said. At — 
last came peace, and quiet talk of 
books and plays, and, more import 
ant, of plans and ambitions for the 
children’s future. 
© © 
It is good to think of the number 
- of homes scattered up and down the 
sunny valleys, clustered in the west- 
ern hills, where just such homely 
drama is being enacted daily. Old-— 
fashioned, new-fashioned homes they — 
are, with young fathers and mothers taking the same 
interest in their children’s welfare, present and future, 
that our fathers and mothers felt for us when they were 
young and we were small and bothersome. : 
Little girls making cookies, discussing with their 
mothers the possibility of working their way through col- 
lege, declaring their aim to have husbands “just as nice as 
Daddy,” will not stray far from mother’s and father’s” 
ideals when the time comes for them to go away from 
home to school or to work. Little boys helping father 
make garden and mow the lawn, talking over with father 
the simple, everyday rightness of things, will never be 
headlined racketeers. In turn these boys and girls will 
establish homes of their own, as much like those of their 
childhood as possible. 
© © 
It is good to reflect on the worthwhileness of home- 
making. Patience it requires certainly—patience un- 
limited—and much loving thoughtfulness, along with all 
its demands on the physical strength of both father and 
mother. But it is worthwhile, for remember: home is the 
loom on which, in the child’s first seven or seventeen 
years, is woven his philosophy of life at twenty-seven, 
forty-seven, sixty-seven. The test of the loom, always, is 
the strength and beauty of the fabric that comes out of it. 
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4 A 
Typical lakeside home— en 
Designed by Chas. F. Strothoff 2 






| Gleaming waters at sunset A sheltered inlet reveling in 


natural beauty 
Clear Lake— Lake County, California 









BUILD YOUR COUNTRY HOME 


in this LAKESIDE 
PARADISE 


Ox: of the rarest gems in Nature’s 
treasure chest is now available to those who 
seek the ideal in a vacation home. An exclusive 
tract occupying an entire peninsula of gently 
rolling hills, shade trees and wooded glades on 
beautiful Clear Lake, center of California’s choic- 
est scenic grandeur. Destined for a discriminat- 
ing group who share a common love for se- 
cluded privacy, outdoor pleasures and virgin 
beauty unmarred by any form of commercialism. 





Acre lots offer perfect sites for the Lakeside 
Villas. All present delightful views of lake and 
mountains. 

This is BUCKINGHAM PARK—the gem 
of Clear Lake. Let us introduce it to you through 
our illustrated brochure giving in full its inter- 
esting features. 





| Mt. Konocti— 
| Buckingham Park in the foreground 
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ALDWIN & HOWELL 


318 Kearny Street we we San Francisco 
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THOSE WHO DINE WELL, know that a good dinner 
is a great deal more than just fine food. .. . It 
is perfection and beauty in appointments that 
give zest to a meal, and flavor to living. No de- 
tail of dining could be more important than the 
glasses from which we drink . which spot 
our table with brilliance and with light. 
Fostoria offers us a complete line of stemware, 
executed in glass of clear shining beauty; in de- 
signs of exquisite gracefulness; in colors whose 
fire lends glamour and vivacity to any occasion. 
There is everything, from the oyster cocktail 
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Slass to the delicate liqueur glass. Champagne. . . 
Claret . . . and proud goblets on exquisite stems. 
Parfait glasses . . . sherbets, high and low... 
glasses for orange juice and tomato juice. To have 
such glassware at your finger-tips is to indicate, 
indeed, that you have a flair for living. 

It is not an extravagance to own such stem- 
ware. Its purchase will hardly make your purse 
the slimmer. In addition, it is sold on the opENn- 
STOCK PLAN, so that you can buy a few pieces at a 
time, and increase your set as you choose. Fostoria 
is sold at the best shops throughout the country. 


Fostoria comes in a variety of colors... the new and lovely Wistaria, 

the golden Topaz, Green, Rose, Azure, Amber, Crystal and Ebony. | 
There is a complete and varied line of stemware, giftware, and dinner- | 
ware. Fostoria comes etched, cut, or plain. It is an amazingly practical 
glass, holding hot or cold foods without cracking . . . withstanding | 
the bumps and upsets of every-day life with remarkable fortitude. The 
Fostoria label, shown at the left, is on every piece of genuine Fostoria. | 
You will be interested in the new Fostoria booklet on correct and 
charming table settings, ‘‘The Glass of Fashion.’’ Write for it to | 
The Fostoria Glass Company, Dept. S-5, Moundsville, W. Va. | 


















































i ACK in the days 


| : when gasoline 
lling stations were 
ttle red sheds pre- 
ded over by retired 
armers; when road 
narkers, if any, were 
Hazy hieroglyphics on 
slephone poles; when 
nickers meant snick- 
rs, and modernistic 
2st rooms were still 
e dreams of queer 
chitects, we started 
t to see the world 
ia the gasoline route 
or at least as much of that world as 
ould be seen in two short weeks out 
f every year.) Many were the vil- 
iges visited, places with quaint names 
ke Winnebigosh Dam, Birdie, Buz- 
ard’s Glory, Oshkosh, Oskaloosa, 
esup, Jubilee—titles that probably 
1eant something but no one knew, 
cared, what. Since coming to Sun- 
bt Land, however, we have found 
at there 7s something in a name, 
nd that here every old timer knows 
ist how his town and every nearby 
}nountain peak came by its present 
ame. 


A 
) On some of our recent Pacific Coast- 
)»g trips we have made it a point to 
quire into the meanings and origins 
f the names of all places visited. Our 
}st in part reads as follows: “Marys- 
jille, settled in 1849 took its name 
trom one of its first residents, Mrs. 
Mary Covilland; Sonoma, an Indian 
ame signifying Valley of the Moon; 
hico, so named because it was built 
}o a part of Rancho Chico, a famous 
fexican grant; Mt. St. Helena, named 
or an Empress of Russia; "Rodeo, 
panish for Round-Up; Napa, an 
hdian name meaning Fish; 
kiah, Deep Valley; Pes- 
| idero, Spanish for Fishing 
| lace; and Siskiyou, a cor- 
1ption of a French phrase 


ix Callieux (Six Rocks).”’ 
| A 
_ Women’s Clubs of the 


Vest are doing much to 
Ireserve the history of 
‘unset Land. On the slope 
Mt. St. Helena we ob- 
trved one evidence of 
: 1eir work—a tablet mark- 
og the site of the cabin 
there Robert Louis Stev- 
son spent his _ honey- 
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“Silverado 
was written. The tablet, 


Here it was that 
Squatters”’ 
placed by the club women of Napa 
County, bears this quotation from 


moon. 


Stevenson: “Doomed to know not 
winter, only spring, a being trod the 
flowerly April blythely for a while, 
took his fill of music, joy of thought 
and seeing, came and stayed and 
went, nor ever ceased to smile.” It 
strikes us that here are seven little 
words, ““‘Doomed to know not winter, 
only spring,” which exactly describe 
California. 


AA 


Our request for information about 
various corners of Sunset Land has 
brought many interesting notes and 
clippings from the readers of this 
department. We particularly thank 
James Kutil of Manson, Washington, 
for reminding us that there is nowhere 
else in the wide world that one can 
take a boat and glide through moun- 
tains watching hundreds of deer and 
mountain goats as can be done at Lake 
Chelan in winter time. Excursions 
requiring several hours are scheduled 
during the winter, when these wild 
animals come down to the lakes for 
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water. We'd like to 
see this next winter! 


A A 


Picked up while 
driving in low gear: 
Pans used for washing 
gold are still sold in 
Valley towns; we paid 
seventy-five cents for 
ours and use it as a 
container for begonias, 
waterlilies and similar 
flowers... . Bright- 
colored sidewalks and 
stepping stones are 
taking the place of gray concrete in 
SunseT gardens; special paint is 
lised ss wee One interesting rock gar- 
den and lily pool seen in Lake county 
contains a tiny light-house which at 
night sheds a soft glow over sparkling 
water and shining lilies... .. San Jose 
protects its school children from hit- 
run drivers by connecting the school 
with the opposite side of the highway 
by means of a subway..... Two pic- 
tures observed in spring rambles— 
acacias holding up yellow umbrellas 
over fields of wild mustard, and a 
blizzard of bluebirds in an orchard of 
almond blossoms. 


AA 


The cover design of this month’s 
SunseT makes us wish that we were 
rediscovering the Southwest instead 
of reading proof today. We like the 
vivid coloring of this desert scene and 
the cover as a whole strikes us favor- 
ably. We can’t help wondering, how- 
ever, about the artist’s conception of 
the sahuaro (look up its pronuncia- 
tion, we had to), for the sahuaro 
blooms only at night and pictures of 
it are extremely rare. The sahuaro 
grows to great height but dwellers of 
the desert tell us that it 
has two enemies. The 
woodpecker, for whose 
young it supplies shelter, 
often pecks out his home 
in the rainy season and 
thus lays the plant open to 
destructive fungi; the other 
enemy isa disease muchlike 
cancer which is eventually 


fatal—L. R. & G. A. C. 


A city in Sunset Land 
taken several years ago. 
Do you recognize it? 
Send your guesses to 
this department, please 


1931 | 


IO 


Dinette, 
9-6 x 10-0 


Living Room, 
10-0 x 16-0 





FLOOR PLAN of ROCK LODGE 


OULD you like to have a real, 

honest-to-goodness_ stone 
cabin? This is not a real estate adver- 
tisement, but a story of how we built 
two attractive summer lodges at very 
reasonable costs. They have been 
widely copied in this section. The pic- 
tures on these pages show one of them 
as it is today. 

The construction is very simple, so 
the prospective builder need not hesi- 
tate if he wishes to undertake the 
building during a vacation period. By 
doing it at such a time he can direct 
the work himself and, if he wishes, 
help with the building. 

The walls are of what is technically 
known as uncoursed rubble masonry. 
This means that no attempt is made 
to have rocks of a uniform size and 
that they are not “squared 
up” or cut in any way. 

In preparing to build, the 
first step is to get a good 
foundation, and inasmuch 
as the walls of this type of 
building are very heavy the 
foundation must be quite 
wide or else should rest on 
bed rock. After the founda- 
tion is laid and before the 
walls are started it will be 
necessary to build a form 
wall, in order to have straight inside walls when the 
building is completed. This is built of cheap lumber 
and is constructed with the 2-by-4’s on the inside and 
a smooth surface on the outside. Door and window 
frames should be nailed in place at this stage of the con- 
struction and plenty of spikes should be driven into the 
outsides of these frames to insure a good “‘tie”’ to the 
completed wall. 


OR the ordinary one-story building, the walls should 

be about 1% feet thick at the base and about 8 inches 
thick at the top. Lay the rocks about 2 or 3 inches from 
the form wall and then fill the intervening space with 
cement mortar. For mortar, 6 parts of sand to 1 of 
cement will be sufficient. All rocks should be large enough 
and so spaced that one end will be held firmly in the 
mortar, and the mortar must be well tamped to fill all 
of the voids. Small rocks can be used to fill part of the 
space between the form wall and the larger rocks, but 
they should be placed after the mortar is put in and 
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How We Built 


Construction Is Simp I, 


Stone steps lead 
to the sun dial, 
on the very top 
of the rock pile 


should be tamped into 
place. By doing this you 
will have a fairly smooth 
concrete inside wall with a 
rock-studded outside wall. 

When the last row of rock is being laid on top of t 
wall, bolts are embedded in the mortar about 2 fee 
apart with the threaded end 3 inches above the complete 
job. These are used later for bolting a 2-by-4 to whie! 
rafters and beams are nailed. 

Walls should be wet twice each day for one wee 
water is available; mortar placed the day before mus. 
well wet before any new is placed on top of it. 

When the forms are removed there will no doubt 
small holes, but these can be easily filled with morté) 
and need cause no concern. 

After the walls are completed the roof is put on in’ 
usual manner and the interior may be finished to su: 
the individual, the method being the same as in a 
brick or similar house. Plaster is satisfactory. 
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und Results PI easing 


: We put ornamental iron grilles, 
olted to the frames, over the 
vindows and good locks on the 
loors, in order to keep prowlers 
vut when the house is not occupied. 

No unusual difficulties have 

een encountered in this type of 
onstruction, sand being hauled 
rom a nearby stream bed and 
ock hauled from nearby hills or 
aken from the building site. 
hose rocks which we did haul we 
nicked for their beauty, all of 
hem being rich in color. 
Mortar was mixed in a home- 
nade mixing “boat” and was car- 
ied to the place of use in buckets. 
tis best to place the mixing boat 
nd sand as close to the building 
s possible to shorten the haul, 
hough a short haul, if necessary, 
ill not increase the cost very 
nuch. 

Both of our houses have fire- 
laces in the living rooms. For 
ine fireplace, stones were sized and shaped with a ham- 
er, but for the other the construction was the same as 
e outside walls. 


AVING finished the house our attention at once 
shifted to the grounds. Rustic effects are easy to 
btain and go perfectly with such a place, at the same 
me adding much to its charm. Our front porch is made 
flag-stones, and rock steps lead up to a sun dial. 

For a comparison of costs, one of our houses was built 
®r about $2.50 per square foot of floor space. The 
ilder did very little work himself and that price 
Bicluded all labor, materials, built-ins, electric wiring and 
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Rocks are piled up without 
reference to size or shape 
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Workable Directions 
by 
Floyd R. Getsinger 


of Phoenix, Arizona 





This arbor of rustic oak is 
covered with wild grapes 


fixtures, and all of the walls are 
plastered. In fact, it is finished 
just the same as any city house 
would be except that it is smaller 
and has pine instead of hardwood 
floors. The other house cost less 
than half of the above, but the 
inside walls are not plastered and 
all of the work was directed by 
the owner, only the labor being 
hired. The outside walls of these 
houses cost about eighteen cents 
per square foot as compared with 
forty cents per square foot for 
brick or similar construction. 

We have in mind many general 
improvements not mentioned 
above. These are being done dur- 
ing various week-end and vaca- 
tion trips. Among other things ; 
bird-bath recently completed 1s of 
unusual interest, as 1t contains rocks from many different 
localities. In it are pieces of petrified wood from the 
Petrified Forest which is in a distant part of our state, 
ore from various mines, rocks from the desert, and odd 
stones from here, there and everywhere. 

If you are interested in building a summer house I am 
sure that you will find this an ideal method of construc- 
tion. You will find it cheaper than many other types, far 
more attractive than the usual summer lodge, and it will 
be ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

Editor’s Note—Ilf you are interested in cabins, watch 
for the June issue containing the splendid article, “‘Plant- 
ing the Seashore Home,” by Edna Betts Trask. 
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T has occurred to me that probably 

few people would have a garden 
higher up in the world than ours, and 
that what will grow here will grow 
almost anywhere. It might be of inter- 
est, then, to tell something of our strug- 
gles and accomplishments and our— 
still only too many—unattained ideals 
in our Rocky Mountain garden 7000 
feet high. 

It was six years ago that we started 
our garden, with the sublime ignorance 
of outdoor things that is born of a pro- 
fessorial life. History and literature 
offer scant training for gardening skill. 
In fact English Literature may actually 
be a hindrance; it makes one yearn for 
plants with poetic associations like the 
“rathe primrose.” 

At first our method was uninterest- 
ingly simple. We had a gardener put in 
plants—mostly annuals—and watched 
them grow. It never occurred to us to do 
anything to hasten the process, except 
to give them water. That, I may add par- 
enthetically, was no trifling task, since 
our soil, an hour after a thorough drench- 
ing, is sun-baked again. From these be- 
ginnings we have advanced consider- 
ably. We have learned to “cultivate,” 
bending our knees in unaccustomed 
humility to stir up the surface soil with 


a trowel. Many a morning we have 
labored, pulling weeds, picking out 
stones—a never-failing harvest—even 
transplanting tiny seedlings when some 


These photographs 
show a bit of what has 
been accomplished 


Our 
| Garden 
Seven [housand Feet 


by 


G..F. Mic Tite 


An Amateur Gardener "of 
the Rocky Mountain Region 
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of the seeds surprised us by coming uf 

The plan of the garden was in my) 

mind from the first. When the hou 

stood, complete but bare, on a bit 

Wyoming plain, I drew a picture of o 
future back yard, and we have been fi 
ing in the picture ever since. The lot 
50 feet wide and 125 feet deep. T 
house is something over 30 feet wide and 
is set back far enough to cut off about 
one-third of the depth of the lot. For 
this back yard I planned a curving 
driveway coming in from the alley, en- 
closing a lawn with a border of flowers. 
At the back of this lawn was a little 
raised terrace supported in front by a 
stone wall, and on the terrace was 4 
trellis with seats at each end. Over the}. 
trellis vines were supposed to luxuriate, 
and in front of it hollyhocks were te 
bloom. 


HERE we found our first disappoint 
ment. Year after year we plantec 
hollyhocks, and winter after winter ne 
rotted out. We have finally conclu 
that the snow piles up too much in fron? 
of the trellis, and have put them at thi 
back and side of the house and in variou! 
other spots, to try every possible loca 
tion. This summer most of then 
bloomed, and I hope that some at le 
will become firmly established. I hay 
reluctantly given up my vision of thel 
bright blossoms against the pale gray o| 
the trellis,andamtryinggladiolusinsteac¢ 


Gardening here has all the ex- 


; eset bs criminately, and the result is 
itement of gambling, on ac- W ho Shall Read ] his r often good. This year our Shir- 
ount of the vagaries of weather. ley poppies, which were for 

Ve may, as happened last win- fF you live where it’s cold in win- merly confined behind the trel 

er, go down to 40 degrees below é. lis, sowed themselves all through 
ero. We may, on the other ter, hot in summer and the wind the bed in brilliant bunches of 
and, have a spell of summer in b/ red and pink, and cz ? 
: ows free, you will fnd much, red and pink, and they came on 
‘ebruary, when the sap begins ; Si ae z while some of the other things 
o start and misguided tulips in this article to help you with were still small, so we hadn’t 


oke their noses above ground. 
t is wise, therefore, not to give 


your garden problems, regardless 


the heart to pull them up. 
We are working, now, to es- 


he early things a southern ex- of your altitude. — The Editors. tablish perennials, and gradu- 


osure where they will be too 

auch encouraged by the sun. 

ast year we had a heavy frost 

uring the first week of September, and we do not feel 
afe even in June. All this jumbles blooming seasons in a 
aanner startling to those who live in more settled cli- 
nates. August is really our month of bloom. I am 
lways interested to read in the garden magazines sugges- 
ons for developing the late summer garden, with the 
ssumption that the early summer is the blooming time. 
dur problem is to keep the garden from looking painfully 
in in June and July. Last spring we had a beautiful 
pril, then in May came bitter cold which killed most of 
e lilac blossoms, already far advanced, and delayed 
erything else. The result was that I had daffodils in 
ane and that some of my iris was still blooming in July. 
These little inconsistencies do not trouble me, how- 
ver. So long as I can have daffodils, I can enjoy them in 
ane as well asin April. And I am just as happy to have 
\y blaze of color later in the summer as to have it earlier. 




























YPEAKING of color, I am consumed with envy when I 
) read descriptions of aesthetic combinations where lav- 
ader deepens into purple and is set off by a mass of pink; 
here white and gold spring up in just the desired spot. I 
‘el guilty when I see in garden books that indiscriminate 
axing of colors in a border is merely lapipesy Rut Taleo 
el inclined to speak up in my own de 

nse. I, too, began with high ideals q |. 

lor combinations. I ordered plants i“ 

fferent shades. I planned for thi 

lor here, another there. But part c 

y combinations died, and part turne: 5 

it to be something else, and I learne 
_ be grateful for any color at all. Afte 
|, Nature herself mixes rather indis’ , 





Two views of the McIntyre 
garden. We like the trellis with 
its built-in seats. (See details of 
this garden seat on opposite page.) 


ally we are getting some stand- 

bysin. Sweet William, bleeding 

é ; heart, Shasta daisies, gaillardia, 
various kinds of pinks, Oriental poppies, and much del- 
phinium. The delphinium does very well here, and with 
that we have really succeeded in attaining some color 
combinations, though we have done it by adding annuals. 


LONG the east side of the house are delphinium, and 
in front of it are pink petunias. There are two 
hollyhocks on this side, too, which obligingly turned out 
to be a deep rose color. Some of the delphinium is darth 
some light blue, and the whole effect, against the gray. 
the house, is very lovely. Back of the bird bah, which 
stands in the center of the terrace, we also have delphin- 
jum, which next year should make a background of rich 
blue. In among the delphinium plants are Be On> 
which are in various shades of salmon pink and rose. in 
front of these we put in dark purple petumias and marguer- 
ites, and directly in front of the bird bath are Iceland i 
pies in white and yellow. Below the terrace, against the 
low wall, we have Canterbury bells, purple and pink. 
One thing a high altitude gardener discovers: if you 
want anything to look at early in the summer, you cannot 
depend too much upon seed sown outdoors. If you wait, 
as the catalogues cheerfully tell you to do, until “the 
bnmne <=tround,” you will be lucky if you have 














tsoms before autumn brings frost 
in. It is much more satisfactory to set 
plants for the annuals you may need, 
it is an inspiration to see a few things, 
as snapdragon and gay pee 
ming when they ought to bloom. c 
abundant and beautiful blossoms 
zinnia seed, but not until late in 
ist, while a zinnia plant set once 
was in bloom,July 28. [ven with 
olus it is well to have the plants 


N the protect 

of Tamalpais 
Kentfield garde 
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Here the plantif 
varieties is so pla 
iris time is prolé 
beyond the norm 
ing season—a rega 
of a royal, yet def 
flower of the ent 
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started in a greenhouse, instead of 
trusting to bulbs put directly in the 
ground. Of course this makes garden- 
ing somewhat more expensive; that 1s 
why it is wise to depend as much as 
possible upon perennials, and to use 
only those annuals which are essential 
to the desired effect. Some things, of 
course, like sweet peas and the various 
kinds of poppies, must always come 
from seed. Sweet peas are usually 
planted here toward the last of April; 
putting them in the 
ground earlier does not 
seem to hasten their 
growth, and we cannot ex- 
pect blossoms until after 
the middle of July. 

One interesting thing 
we discovered this year— 
that delphinium will 
bloom twice in a season. 
On September 13—frost 
was merciful this year— 
our delphinium plants 
were almost all showing us 
a new array of blossoms. 
And the Prairie King rose, 
which is supposed to be 
the most satisfactory red 
rose for this region, also 
staged a second perform- 
ance, and was covered with 
roses even after frost came. 

By the way, one of the two Scotch 
gardeners who make our life exciting 
by giving us bits of their time and dis- 
agreeing about everything except 
their interest in our garden, has an 
effective way of protecting rose 
bushes through the winter by bending 
them over and heaping dirt over 
them. Our yellow rosebush lived 
through a most extreme winter, when 
many older and stronger bushes per- 
ished, and our neighbors, lamenting 
their own departed, looked in envy 
upon its wealth of yellow blossoms. 


AST spring we had a belated in- 

spiration, and planted groups of 
shrubs along the edge of the border, 
our idea being to have in time a 
shut-in, or semi-shut-in garden. If 
the bushes thrive as we hope they 
will, they will furnish a helpful shelter 
from sun and wind. It is hard to find 
a spot for flowers that prefer shade, 
in this region where trees have to be 
coaxed and a hot sun seldom fails to 
shine. Though our winds are sup- 
posed to come only in spring, there 
are many summer days when I look 
anxiously at my frail young plants, 
bending before the blast. Our hopes 
may be disappointed, however, for 
shrubs are even more of a gamble here 
than flowers, as they are so likely to 
be winter-killed. Those which do best 
seem to be dogwood (not the tree but 
the bush), pink honeysuckle, currant, 
caragena, hawthorn, and lilac. It was 


[s 


rather disappointing, after paying a 
nursery for my hawthorn and dog- 
wood, to find that some of my neigh- 
bors had dug them up in the woods, 
but this is, after all, reassuring, for it 
makes one hopeful that they will 
thrive. Some hint of the patience re- 
quired may be given by the fact that 
four out of six dogwood bushes died. 
The other two, however, have thick- 
ened and spread amazingly, and even 
in winter their red branches give a 





The McIntyre home as seen from the street 


cheery touch to the landscape. This 
year we are trying some experiments: 
flowering almond, snowberry, sumac, 
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tried the tamarix once before, unsuc- 
cessfully, but “hope springs eternal.’ 


HIS suggests the refrain which al- 
ways accompanies our gardening 
—“Another year.” Another year we 
hope that the anchusa which accord-_ 
ing to approved landscape principles — 
we planted so that the blue might 
give distance, will blossom and not 
run all to leaf. Another year the — 
peonies will bush out and— 
be covered with bloom. An- | 
other year the Virginia 
creeper will spread over the 
trellis and make a back-_ 
ground of green for the | 
glads and the birdbath. 
Another year—but why go 
on? There would be no- 
zest in gardening if there 
were not another year. | 
An innovation this sea-_ 
son was the rock garden. 
The terrace extends for: 
several feet back of the 
trellis. This we have 
banked with rocks of va- 
rious sizes and shapes, and 
we have started arabis, for- 
get-me-nots, portulaca, 
verbena, sweet alyssum, 
and different kinds of se- 
dum. We sent for ten little sedum. 
plants, of several varieties, and were: 
delighted to find that they adapted 
themselves bravely to Wyoming con- 
ditions and spread out and flourished. 
Even at the end of its first season, our 
rock garden was most gratifying. 


ELL, sometimes I sigh for a: 

climate which does not capri- 
ciously freeze and burn; a peaceful, 
equable region where one does not 
lose ten trees in a season and one can) 
count upon lilacs in May. But there 
is, after all, some satisfaction in our 
hard-earned beauty, even if it does 
not last as long as we should like. 
And the results are not to be despised. 
On the twenty-seventh of August we 
had these plants in bloom: snap 
dragon, several varieties of pink, mar- 
igolds, Shirley poppies, Canterbury 
bells, columbine, English daisies, ver- 
bena, China asters, zinnias, pyre- 
thrum, candytuft, Shasta daisies, 
gaillardia, stock, hollyhocks, pansies, 
portulaca, arabis, sedum, sweet alys- 
sum, delphinium, gladiolus, petunias 
(pink and purple), marguerites, Ice- 
land poppy, California poppy, Sweet 
William, Maltese Cross, salvia, gyp- 
sophila, sweet peas, forget-me-nots, 
pentstemon. Not bad for a “semi. 
arid” region. Perhaps the cool nights 
which make our flowers slow in ma- 
turing give them color. At any rate 
there is a sense of triumph in pro 
ducing a garden on top of the world 
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Sunset Land 


by 
Mary Goodrich 


Photographs by H. S. Lawron 
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N the protective shadow 

of Tamalpais stand the 
Kentfield gardens of Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore Hardy. 
Here the planting of rare 
varieties is so planned that 
iris time is prolonged far 
beyond the normal bloom- 
ing season—a regal display 
of a royal, yet democratic 
flower of the entire West 
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Iris Time in 


HE brilliant spectacle 

of this iris garden gives 
credence to that flower’s 
Grecian name of rainbow, 
for the color, ranging from 
mother-of-pearl to the 
vivid blues and purples, 
punctuates the encircling 
dull greens of shrubbery 
and trees. It is iris time 
in lovely Sunset Land! 
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Des get the idea from this story of exploration under- off to the north, following a tunnel which 

ground that visiting Carlsbad Caverns is a difficult and was so narrow and low that we often hac 
perhaps dangerous undertaking. No indeed! When you to crawl on hands and knees to get’ 
visit this wonderland, your trip will be comfortable, per- 
fectly safe, competently guided and most interesting. Carls- 
bad Caverns may be approached by rail or automobile. it was noticeably warmer. We were mov- 
Complete details about the Cave and its accessibility are ing along rather fast, too, so that it was. 
ready for youwho are looking for vacationideas.—T he Editors no wonder we began to feel as if we a 


I is as much fun to explore the depths of the earth as 

it is the mountains of Tibet or the jungles of the 
Amazon. The lure of seeing a place which has never been 
seen before 1s just as strong in the darkness of a cave as 
in the high places touched by the sun and wind. 

A mad scramble down rough paths, swinging off by a 
rope into unknown blackness, and finally your light 
illuminating, for the first time in all the ages, new rooms 
of sparkling beauty—that’s what it is to go cave-exploring 
in the great Carlsbad Caves. 

One day last January, when the hills above the cave- 
mouth were covered with ice, and we knew few visitors 
would attempt the slippery climb, we thought a good 
time to do some exploring. Discarding our Park Service 
uniforms for old rough clothes (mine were relics of some 
tough battles with the fire-devil back in Yosemite), and 
arming ourselves with gasoline lanterns, two five-cell 
flashlights, some rope, a compass, and a few oranges, we 
tramped down the slope toward the cave mouth. 

A heavy fog, settling at night, had frozen, and a strange 
world of ghosts peopled the hill. The once swaying sotols 
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In Carlsbad Caverns, 


by E. D. Freelangs 


were motionless, held in an icy grip; Span 
ish bayonets stood with stiffened glistening 
daggers, and each tiny spike in the cactus 
garden stood apart, glittering with frost. 

It had been just 20 degrees above zero | 
on the surface, and as we descended the . 
familiar staircase at the mouth of the Big | 
Hole, the gradual rise in temperature to 
56 degrees—the constant temperature of , 
this part of the cave throughout the year | 
—was as welcome a change as the one ir 
summer, when one gratefully leaves a 
glaring desert sun to meet the cool moist } 
darkness of the great chambers below. 

It took us only a few minutes to reach” 
the Lunch-Room, where our tourist-guests | 
enjoy the novelty of having meals served | 
750 feet underground. Here we turned off - 
on the Left-hand Tunnel, a very beautiful 
and little-known part of the cave, not’ 
yet lighted. Several small rooms with’ 
curiously colored and shaped formations: 
open off this corridor, which at last divides - 
into several smaller tunnels, about two_ 


through. A thermometer placed here 
showed an increase in temperature of 10. 
degrees, or a total of 66 degrees, so that’ 


approaching the infernal regions with 
alarming rapidity. 

We finally emerged in a large room jj 
about 200 feet across. This seldom-visited chamber has}; 
been called the Black Diamond Room, because of its}; 
unique black formations on wall and ceiling, which our 
flash-lights brought out in relief. The ground was very 
rough, covered with irregular lumps of decaying lime- 
stone, and something else the presence of which was 
harder to explain—piles of fresh guano, powdery brick- 
reddish stuff, proving the nearby presence of bats, and 
possibly another exit above. Our famous three million 
bats are at this time presumably fast asleep in their 
winter habitat in the old Bat Cave, far from the trails 
the tourists take. 


Ce my companion, and a real cave “old- 
timer,” led the way to a pit which yawned at the 
east end of the Black Diamond Room. This pit was 
about 100 feet wide, and appeared to be funnel-shaped, 
its ceiling descending at a sharper angle than its floor, 
About a year before, Carroll and two others had looked 
over the edge of this mysterious hole. They had had 300 
feet of rope with them, but no one knew what was at 


nderground 


ew National Park 
ook Ranger 


che bottom—or where bottom was, for that 
natter—and so they had postponed explora- 
tion in the hope of constructing ladders for 
he descent. There are no ladders yet, and 
we knew we were the first two human beings 
ever to descend that pit and to see what lay 
at the bottom of it. 
Now for it. We left one lantern at the lip 
and climbed over the edge on a gradual slope 
hat shortly became very much steeper. A 
few feet down we found a formation of suffi- 
cient strength to tie our rope to, and as the 
downward grade was now about 80 per cent 
and probably would become more nearly 
perpendicular as we descended, we tied our 
rope to this piece of limestone. 


AARROLL went down to the end of the 
rope, about 60 feet, while I stood at the 
formation, letting out the rope to him; then 
I slid down about half way to a place where 
I could get a firm footing, flipped the rope 
off the formation, and slid to the place where 
arroll stood. Then the procedure was re- 
peated. Often we found it rough enough to 
walk, or rather, to slide, without using the rope, and this, 
of course, we did as often as possible. 
'_ Finally we came to a place where we dared not fasten 
he rope, though it was too steep to dispense with it 
altogether. There was indeed a stalagmite about two 
eet thick, but it was so porous that our light shone 
through, and it crumbled at our touch. 

It was here that we had our second thrill. Peering 
down, straight below we saw the blue-green of water. 
braced myself against a ledge with the rope in my hands 
and let Carroll slowly down the last 50 feet of the pit. 
Just at bottom, his swinging Jantern hit the wall, the 
mantles broke, and all was dark. Carroll’s only remark 
was a drawling one to the effect that it was as black as the 
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PHOTCGRAPHS BY H. C. KENNICOTT 


inside of a cow down there. Now he was left with only 
a flashlight to explore his find, a large chamber the floor 
of which was covered by a lake, the largest body of water 
yet found in the cave. He judged its length about 100 
feet and the width about 25. It was pure and clear, and 


‘Carroll could see bottom about 25 feet down. The water 


was as still as death; no ripples ruffled its glassy surface. 
It was surrounded by formations of the purest white. On 
the opposite side there was an opening leading into 
another smaller room, at the end of which appeared to 
be a small pond. 

Since there was no formation to tie my rope to, I had 
to be content with Carroll’s description of the new lake- 
room until we could climb out again to the edge of the 
pit and up to the Lunch-Room, from which we 
sent for more rope and a camera and films. 

This time, as we let ourselves down, the road 
was a familiar one, and we knew what lay at 
the end of it. The pit had been untraveled 
before our coming, as the perfect character otf 
the formations showed; on this, our second trip, 
only a short time later, our tracks were all too 
apparent. It is fairly easy to tell, in a cave, 
whether you are the first in a room or not. 


NOW saw the lake room for the first time. It 

is one of the most beautiful rooms in the en- 

tire cave. Until that day hidden from the sight 

of man, its beautiful formations were a pure 

and sparkling white, in color and texture not 
unlike the glittering frost-covered bushes we 

had left behind us on the surface. The ceiling 
and many of the (Continued on page 50 
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The Specification/ 


Exlerior-wood shakes or 
clapboard 


- wood or composition 
" ates shingles. 
Living, Reom | Color= while walls, roo 

green or natural weathered 

woed shakes 
nierior:~ floors:hardwood. 
walls:Liv. Room, dining room, 
hall rail,wood-V jointed 
boards stained & waxed. 
Kitchen= built in cabinets 
tiled sink, refrigerator, breakfast nook. 
Bath: tile floor, recess tub. shower over, pedestal lavatory 
Bed Rooms:plastered, large closet SPAce. 
Basement warm air furnace. Laundry on porch. 
Stours:- oak treads. Screens rol[-iype 
Fireplace:-circulating type. 






Bed Room 


Designed buy 
William ]-Garren, 
Architect. 





Blueprints and Specifications For 
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Write to Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome St., San Francisco, to learn 
how you may secure complete work- 
| img plans and specifications for the 
| houses illustrated on these pages. 








<ofewood 
Peer VACATION, CABIN 


She bin Specification 


Fra Construction :- Applied Readu-cut halflogs or 
fl lows halved al cornen? or joinfs. les 
Roos: open timber construction wilh rough 
shealbing, lap-jointed and, covered wit 
wood shakes,” rigid or /lexible 
Shingles 9o/ Composition or asbeslo 
indows wood or metal with 
roll-screens on the inside. 
oors: or Pine planks . 
Walls inside eilher expared frame 
or sheathed wilh wood or 7ibre 
board. : 
Fire-place 9% native vlone or brick. 
Foundatich 97 heavy stoner or of 
concrete. , 
Aitable ~r level or sloping. ound. 
Sizes rooms are /lex! e. 
Terracé on sround ov of weed consiruclion 
Glor natural wood throdapoul wilh proper 


protective paint or creosote slain. 


De/ianed bu William I-Garren. AlA 
ae - Architect 







© 


Look ing loward kitchen & 
balony bedroom. 








iIT-hese Sunset Homes Are Available 
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For the 


Amateur 
Fisherman 


Gprine in the West is the time of 

roses—and of fishing, too. , The 
minds of the young men of old may 
have turned to thoughts of love when 
the snows of winter melted, but today, 
if we may judge by the numbers of 
angling licenses sold and the crowded 
condition of the highways leading to 
fishing waters, men, both young and 
old, think of fishing. when spring rolls 
around. 

While there are some expert fisher- 
men in every community, there are 
many, perhaps the large majority, 
who are not to be classed with the 
experts. It is to this class I write in 
the hope that I may add to their 
pleasures when they go astream, for 
there are numerous points about the 
game, certain rules that apply to 
certain conditions, that are helpful to 
beginners and to all those who have 
unsuccessfully sought trout. 

Early season trout fishing in the 
western states is an uncertain quan- 
tity. Much depends on weather con- 
ditions, not alone on the day of the 
trip, but in some instances on the day 
or days preceding. The heavy fall of 
snow that accumulates in our moun- 
tains during the winter affects the 
conditions of our rivers and creeks; 
immediately following a warm spell 
of weather the rapidly melting snow 
causes high water in the larger rivers, 
and even in the creeks that head at 
rather high elevation. 


pee angler who knows the region 
in which he is to fish will select a 
stream that does not drain a large 
territory at high elevation and so will 
find a normal flow instead of the rag- 
ing torrent that might be the case if 
he had gone to another type of water. 

The early season trout fisherman 
should keep in mind the fact that in 
high and roiled waters it is useless to 
fish with dry or floating flies. The 
fish at this season, except perhaps in 
the slow-moving meadow streams and 
small creeks, are likely to be feeding 
on the bottom. It is seldom that they 
will rise to the surface until the waters 
become fairly low and clear. There 
are two reasons for not expecting to 
take trout from the surface or to see 


| ee 


them jumping after in- 
sects. First, most of the 
aquatic insects upon which 
trout feed do not hatch un- 
til the waters begin to rise 


in temperature. While the 


water is cold the ‘insects 
are_in the larva stage and 
they either swim about un- 
der the surface or crawl on 
the bottom. Second, the 
trout could not see insects 
on or above the surface be- 
cause of the roiled condi- 
tion of the water. Later, 
when the waters become 
lower and clear, and the 
insects leave the water and 
begin to fly, we may hope 
for dry fly fishing, but 
now, if we use the feath- 
ered lures, we must sink 
them. 

While some anglers dis- 
dain the use of anything 
but the dry fly (and I 
must say that to take fish 
on the tiny floating artifi- 
cial insect is the acme of 
sport) still there is a thrill 
to hooking trout on any 
kind of fly, and when we 
cannot get fish on the 
floating fly, then I for one 
will use the wet or sunken 
one. 

The beginner at 
fly fishing should 
remember that the 
fish are not near 
the surface when 
the streams are 
“up,” and that it is 
useless to drag his 
lure along the sur- 
face. Skittering 
flies on the water is 
sometimes success- 
ful later in the season, 
but with even fairly 
high water the angler 
should cast across the 
current and allow his 
fly to sink as it drifts 
down stream, and while 
it is drifting it is some- 
times wise to twitch 


~ctA mM AwrteaYTtw a 


ARIZONA—Open season June | to Sept. 30. aon -resident fi 


and small game license $10. Resident, $1. 


CALIFORNIA—May | to Oct. 
Non-resident angling license $3. 
allowed. Resident, $2. 


COLORADO—May 25 to Oct. 31. 


| 
31 throughout most of sta!) 


Winter steelhead fishi), 


Non-resident, $3. Resident 
Non-resident, $5. Resident, $2, / 
Non-resident, $3.50. Re) 


IDAHO—May 30 to Dee. 31. 

MONTANA—May 21 to March 15, 
dent, $2. 

NEVADA—April 15 to Oct. | in some districts. Some parts op | 
earlier and close later. Non-resident angling license !| 


Resident, $1.50. 


{ 
To secure angling licenses, inquire at any s orting goods store | 
local automobile club or association headquarters. 


ars. ew ee | | 








OT all of us can leave town and live where the 
breezes are always cool in the summer time, but 
e€ can make a few changes and additions to our home 
rnishings in order to create the effect of coolness. I 
now some people who go so far as to take the large 
gs up in the summer-time and merely keep two or 
ee small ones in the living room, none in the dining 
m and just one by each bed. This is perhaps an ex- 
eme case, but the general principle it conveys is good. 
ust as we store away our winter raincoats and blankets, 
should we change the winter clothing of our rooms for 
e cooler things suited to summer living. 
There are several ways of doing this and much might 
written about this almost untouched field of endeavor; 

t us confine our remarks, however, to the simpler ways 
f doing things and talk of inexpensive 
ticles only. 

In the living room the heavy draperies 
ould be taken down and light ones of 
etonne or semi-glazed chintz used as 
bstitutes. If you doubt the suitability 
f these fabrics for your style of room, 
erhaps you have not seen the wide range 
f designs carried by the larger home fur- 
ishing establishments; there are colors 
nd types to suit all styles. This change 
lone will often give the desired trans- 
ormation. Moreover it is real economy 

have two sets of draperies, for just as 
othes and shoes last longer when used 
ternately, so do draperies look better 
nd last longer when used as suggested. 
Another very practical change and also 
sensible economy is to have slip covers 
ade for the sofa and at least one chair, 


} 


Awning curtains 
are ready to shel- 
ter one from chil- 
ly winds or too 
bright sun in the 
upstairs living 
porch above 


Almost anywhere 
along the West 
Coast one may 
find just such in- 
viting outdoor 
living rooms as 
the one at right 
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Bring the 
Outdoors In and 
the Indoors Out 


TOeSTS 
SUL 2 ESL: 


Edgar Harrison Wileman 


especially if these are covered in mohair or heavy tapes- 
try. In some cases where not more than two pairs of 
draperies are needed it is possible to have the slip covers 
made of the same material as used at the windows. If, 
however, there is sufficient design already in the room 
on walls, in draperies, or in rugs, it would be best to 
have plain slip covers of linen, chintz, or crash with 
piping or trimming in a contrasting color. Slip covers 
must be well tailored in order to be smart; they should 
fit perfectly, and are usually finished at the bottom with 
a box plaited flounce. 

A rearrangement of the living room furniture might 
help materially to give a summer-like atmosphere. The 
articles which during the winter have been grouped 
around the fireplace might now be turned at another 
angle towards the center of the room, and new groupings 
could be made around windows. 


UPERFLUOUS articles such as extra cushions, heavy 
scarfs, runners and mats, also decoratives in general 
might be thinned out and stored away for the summer. 
This will give a lighter, more airy aspect to the room, 
and when the articles are replaced in the fall, they will be 
seen with new interest and thus become less tiresome. 
The dining room is used less in the summer-time, and 
so many articles can be stored away. Window draperies 





oe 
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should be treated in the same way 
as the living room. For certain 
kinds of chairs small slip covers 
can be made using the drapery 
material. Cool looking linen mats 
and runners can take the place of 
heavier ones on table and buffet. 

Bedrooms should receive their full share of this cooling 
transformation. Strong early morning sunshine can be 
tempered by outside awnings or by dark green roller 
shades inside. Dainty ruffled marquisette curtains are 
summer substitutes for heavier side draperies, and here, 
too, a chintz slip cover can be made for the easy chair or 
chaise longue. If a heavy coverlet or bedspread is used, 
this might be stored away with the winter blankets and 
one of lighter weight used. The inexpensive reproduc- 
tions of old Colonial candlewick spreads are trim and 
cool looking as are also the quaint foi/es de Fouy with 
scalloped sides and pillow sham. 


of a patio garden 


ye people live in the sun room in the summer- 
time, especially if it is furnished with cool wicker 
furniture, fiber or Jinoleum rugs and gay cretonnes. It 
must, however, have outside awnings or other means of 
shutting off direct sunlight if it is to be pleasant. Fur- 
nishings for this room have changed considerably during 
the last few years. Formerly the natural cane was used 
either plain or varnished. Nowadays if this is used it is 
painted in bright colors and has colorful linens, prints or 
chintzes for cushions. The newer furniture, however, is 
called stick reed or stick fiber, and is not woven like a 
basket but is made of separate sticks or reeds, which are 
painted in colors to match the upholstery fabric. Spring 
cushions are introduced for comfort and, where dampness 
or exposure is likely to harm the coverings, these are of 
some waterproof fabric such as permatex, waterproof 
glazed chintz or oil cloth, pretty as well as durable. 
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Picture this bit of glory 
in its natural colors, 
lighted by brilliant sun, 
and you will understand 
why it is the focal point 
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Enclosed or semi-enclosed porches are furnished in 
a similar manner and much can be done to make such 
places very attractive. Let us include these in our 
remarks about outdoor furniture for in our beloved 
Southwest we build our houses with patios, court 
yards, enclosed gardens, verandas, large balconie 
and roof gardens in order to take full advantage ¢ 
outdoor living. 


patio furniture may be of wrought iron, lacquere 
or painted. It suits the Spanish house where th 
same metal is so often used for gates, balcony railings, 
well-heads and general decoration. Comfortable sofas 
and chairs are now made of strap iron with cushions 
of durable materials that are not spoiled by rain on 
sunshine. Other articles are also made of iron to 
in these settings; tables with tile tops for coffee, lunch 
or general use; iron plant stands and iron porch ham 
mocks with their striped awnings and cushions o 
bright colored duck. A patio, when it has been wel 
planned and has many potted plants, large earthen 
ware jars and perhaps a small fish pond or fountain 
with trickling water is a delightful place for summef 
meals. During the day, awnings or large umbrellas 
can be arranged to give shade, while at night it is a 
simple matter to get lights from hanging wrought irot 
lanterns or wall fixtures. Many architects plan af 
outside fireplace in the patio and this is a welco 
addition both for warmth and entertainment on 4 
cool summer evening. The table at meal times is set 
with colored linen cloth and napkins with which may 
be used the heavy colorful chinaware which corre- 
sponds. . 
For garden use painted wooden furniture gives 4 
pleasant air, especially if there is a picket fence 
painted white or trellis and arbor treated in the same 
way. Painted redwood is the most durable and is 

well worth the small difference in price. This kind o} 

furniture looks particularly well on lawns and under 

trees; the very combination of colors, green and white’ 
is in itself cool to look at. 

Have you tried eating meals in your own patio o! 
garden? Both these places can easily be made quite 
private by planting those shrubs or vines which grow sce 
quickly in this part of the country. Trellis, paintec 
green, is inexpensive and very effective with growing 
vines and roses climbing over it. Trellis work, well made 
and carefully painted can be a very decorative article ir 
many places. Sun room walls are sometimes finished ir 
whitewashed brick with green trellis nailed over it, anc 
this makes a very pleasant background for summer fur 
nishings. Patio walls may be treated in this same way 
and so can semi-enclosed porches and verandas. It 
small cost and adaptability make it especially good fo 
general garden decoration; it quickly and effectivels 
hides unsightly next door gardens, service yards, untid) 
vacant lots or other undesirable views; and when over 
grown with climbing roses, wisteria vines, or othe 
growth it becomes a veritable thing of beauty. Evei 
though it is not possible to enclose a garden sufficienth, 
to ensure privacy for meals, one can always construc 
a three-sided pergola with this same trellis work and i 
a short while one’s rose-covered arbor will be a seclude 
retreat, a cool place for reading, visiting or informal meals) 

There is usually some place around the house where | 
porch hammock can be used; sometimes it fits on a porch 
oftentimes on a wide balcony or awning covered roof. I 
is the most comfortable article yet invented for outdoo 
rest and, at the same time, very decorative. Equall 
good looking are the lawn umbrellas thrust throug 
painted iron tables with four chairs to match. Thi 
bright color makes a striking contrast against green foliage 
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A rHoucH limited to a slight degree 
“=~ by the lack of intense heat which 
yme plants demand for their best develop- 
ent, the region bordering the San Fran- 
isco Bay enjoys growing conditions that 
rill bring to perfection most of the common 
irees, shrubs, and flowers. A list covering 
ll these varieties would be long and cum- 
bersome and to many garden enthusiasts 
would border on monotony. In the 
iollowing list, I will try to avoid this by 
sting some of the less common garden 
jubjects and some of the new introductions 
ihat will help to add novelty and interest 
o the garden. 

“When I say Bay Region, a vast section 
s taken into consideration, for it must be 
emembered that San Francisco Bay 
tretches from near San Jose on the south 
o the mouth of the combined Sacramento 
nd San Joaquin Rivers on the north and 
vashes the shores of nine counties. It in- 
ludes the rich valleys of Santa Clara and 
lapa, the tule marshes and rich foothills 
f the east shore, and the redwood covered 
‘lopes of Marin County, to say nothing of 
ihe sand dunes that once formed the pres- 
ent location of Golden Gate Park in San 
“rancisco. 


ENERALITIES are difficult, for plants 
that thrive in the heavy lowland soil 
nd difficulty on the well drained slopes 
and vice versa. The windswept beach sec- 
‘ion forms a problem of its own and in a few 
bf the more interior valleys frost must be 
ontended with. I am therefore going to 
ake the region of the greatest number of 
iome garden owners and offer a list that it 
hoped will prove helpful. With a brief 
lescription of the conditions prevailing in 
ihe higher land of Oakland, Berkeley and 
ihe Piedmont Hills, we will launch directly 
into the lists. (See box at right). 

The east shore of the Bay opposite San 
rancisco rises rapidly away from the 
vaters’ edges to form gently rolling hills 
hat have proved to be some of the most 
lelightful homesites in all California. Fanned 
»y the gentle breezes from the Bay in sum- 
ner the temperature rarely reaches 85° 
|nd tempered by the influence of the salt 
water, the winters are exceptionally mild, 
Infrequently reaching 32° above zero. 
Rainfall comes during the late fall and 
ivinter with very little rain between May 
ind October. Twenty to twenty-five in- 
thes is not sufficient to provide water for 
che whole year and irrigation of most types 
of garden plants is necessary. The adoption 
pf the Spanish type home has called for the 
ntroduction of many palms and other sub- 
ropical flora, the banana being common. 
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Less Common Shrubs and Vines 
For the Bay Region 
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by 
Ah. Gooch 


Less Common Native Shrubs 


Vine Maple (Acer circinatum) 

Nevin’s Barberry (Berberis nevini) 

Western Sweet Shrub (Calycanthus 
occidentalis) 

Tree Anemone (Carpenteria 
californica) 

Mahala Mats (Ceanothus prostratus) 

San Diego Wild Lilac (Ceanothus 
cyaneus) 


Less Common 


Gold Dust Plant (Aucuba japonica) 

Broad-leaved Coprosma (Coprosma 
robusta) 

Cocculus (Coceulus laurifolius) 


Desert Willow (Chilopsis saligna) 
Tree Poppy (Dendromecon rigidum) 
Flannel Bush (Fremontia californica) 
Silk Tassel Tree (Garrya elliptica) 
Salal (Gaultheria shallon) 
Ninebark (Physocarpus capetalus) 
Fuchsia-flowered Gooseberry (Ribes 
Speciosa) 
Huckleberry (Vaccinium ovatum) 


Foliage Shrubs 


False Daphne (Daphnophyllum macroe 
podum) 

Dodonea (Dodonea viscosa) 

Myoporum (Myoporum lactum) 


Less Common Flowering Shrubs 


Abelia (A4belia triflora) 

Canary Wattle (4cacia podalyriaefolia) 

Chinese Azalea (Azalea indica) 

Japanese Azalea (Azalea obtusum 
hinodigiri) 

Chinese Barberry (Berberis gagnepami) 

Coral Bouvardia (Bouvardia coral 
gem) 

Yellow Flowered Buddleia (Buddleia 
madagascariensis) 

Camellia—many named varieties 
(Camellia japonica) 

Magic Tree (Cantua buxifolia) 

Natal Plum (Carissa grandifora) 

Chorizema (Chorizema ilicifolia) 


Less Common 


Night Blooming Cestrum (Cestrum 
nocturuum) 

Dwarf Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster pan- 
nosa nana) 

(New) Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster humi- 
fusa) 

Willow-leaved Cotoneaster (Coton- 
easter salicifolia) 

Trailing Willow-leaved Cotoneaster 
(Cotoneaster salicifolia floccosa) 


Evergreen Dogwood (Cornus capitata) 

Daphne (Daphne odora) 

Banks Grevillea (Grevillea banksi) 

Sweet Bush Jasmine (Yasminum 
Grand Duke) 

Scarlet-flowered melaleuca (Melaleuca 
lateritia) 

Banana Shrub (Michelia fuscata) 

Small-leaved Osmanthus 

Dwarf Pittosporum (Péttosporum 
Jiliferum) 

Rhododendron—many varieties 

Princess Flower (Tibouchina semide- 
candra) 

Templetonia (Templetonia retusa) 


Berried Shrubs 


Chinese Holly (Z/ex cornuta) 

Chilean Guava (Myrtus ugni) 

Pernettya (Pernettya mucronata) 

Dwarf Pittosporum (Pittosporum 
Jiliferam) 

Formosa Firethorn (Pyracantha for- 
mosana) 

Kansu Firethorn (Pyracantha Kan- 
suensis) 


Less Common Vines 


Jackman’s Clematis (Clematis jack- 
mani) 

Parrot’s Bill (Cleanthus puniceus) 

Azors Jasmine (Fasminum azoricum) 

Chilean Bellflower (Lapageria rosea) 

Hildebrand’s Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
hildebrandiana) 

Evergreen Wisteria (Me/lettia megas- 
perma) 

Evergreen Mock Orange (Philadelphus 
mexicanus) 


Purple Granadilla ( Passiflora edulis) 

Orange Trumpet Vine (Pyrostegia 
venusta (Bignonia venusta) 

Star Jasmine (Rhynchospermum jas 
minoides) 

Copa de Oro (Solandra guttata) 

Sky Flower (Thunbergia grandiflora) 

Gibson’s Thunbergia (Thundergia 
Gibsoni) 

Blue Japanese Wisteria (Wisteria 
multijuga) 


A Similar List of 32 Unusual Trees is Yours for the Asking 
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The Kitchen 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 





Twin Recipes 
(Illustrated on these pages) 
Whenever I make cocoanut macaroons, I make cooked salad dressing at 
the same time, using 3 egg whites for the first and the yolks of the eggs 


Mix heater ed¢ | for the second recipe. Here are both of them: 

wintes, sugar and 

comnstarch —~ || Cocoanut Macaroons 
3 egg whites, beaten stiff 1 tablespoonful of cornstarch 
1 cupful of granulated sugar 4 teaspoonful of salt 


2 cupfuls of grated cocoanut 
Mix the beaten egg whites, the sugar and the cornstarch in the upper 
part of a double boiler. _Cook over boiling water for 20 minutes, stirring 
all the time. Take from stove, add salt and cocoanut, and drop from | 
a teaspoon onto buttered paper on a baking sheet. Bake slowly (at 300 
degrees) until brown—about 15 or 20 minutes. Let cool on the paper. 
While these are baking I make the 


Cooked Salad Dressing 


Y4 cupful of vinegar 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
4 cupful of water * 1 teaspoonful of dry mustard 
VY cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of salt 

3 egg yolks 


Heat the water and vinegar together. Mix the dry ingredients, add 
the beaten egg yolks, and add all gradually to the hot vinegar and water. 
Cook slowly, stirring, until thick. Pour into a scalded pint glass jar 
and keep in a cool place. Before serving, thin with whipped or plain 
cream or evaporated milk.—Mrs. T. H. M., Seattle, Washington. 





Inner Secrets 
14 pound of marshmallows Y4 pound of walnut halves (48) 
11% cupfuls of cocoanut, chopped 
Melt the marshmallows in the upper part of a double boiler. Dip the 
nut kernels into the marshmallow, coating well, and roll them at once 
in the cocoanut. This makes 48 pieces——Mrs. L. K., Wheelock, Texas. 


ae Baked Trout 
~ 1 trout, 16 to 20 inches in length 1 or 2 lemons, sliced 
2 strips of bacon Lettuce 


Clean the trout and wipe with a damp cloth. Inside the fish place the | 
strips of bacon, with two or three slices of lemon on the bacon, and }, 
sprinkle fish inside and out with salt and pepper. In a long roaster | 
arrange a bed of lettuce, lay the fish upon it, place slices of lemon on | 
top of the fish, and bake slowly (at 350 degrees) until done. Arrange 
fresh lettuce leaves on a platter, place the baked fish on the lettuce, and 
decorate with fresh slices or quarters of lemon. Do not use the lettuce 
or lemon that was cooked with the fish. Several fish may be cooked 
at one time in this way. If preferred, sliced onions sprinkled with 
Worcestershire or Al sauce may be used on the bacon.—l. O. T., Camp 
Sherman, Oregon. 









Stirring: add 
Salt and gtated 
Cocoanut ~ 








Graham Cracker Pudding 


6 medium sized apples 1 cupful of walnut kernels 
12 graham crackers 1 cupful of water 
1 cupful of brown sugar 1 tablespoonful of butter 


Pare, core, and slice the apples, and arrange in a buttered casserole | 
in alternate layers with the crumbled graham crackers, chopped nuts, | 
and sugar, having the top layer of apples and sugar. Dot with butter, | | 
add the water, put lid on casserole, and bake very slowly (300 degrees) |4j 
until the apples are cooked to a jelly. Serve either hot or cold, with jy, 
rich cream. This pudding can be freely given to the children, and the jy, 
men always come back for more.—Mrs. L. B., Big Pine, California. Th; 






Drop from a 
teagpooh onto 
Duttered paper 
| and bake slowly: 
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Cabinet ~ 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $115 paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


u 





Pineapple Mint Sauce 
1 small can of crushed pineapple Green coloring 
1 cupful of sugar 6 drops of oil of peppermint, or 3 sprigs 
34 cupful of water of fresh mint 
Drain the pineapple and pack into a cup. Add enough of the syrup 
o fill the cup. Put into a saucepan with the sugar and water, and color 
i» good green. Simmer 10 minutes, or until slightly thickened, then add 
he peppermint oil. If fresh mint is used, it should be simmered with 
he other ingredients. This will keep well if sealed, and is delicious on 
e cream or to flavor Bavarian cream. It is equally good served cold 
ith roast lamb or broiled chops——S. M. H., Pomona, California. 


Pork Chops Special 
5 or 6 pork chops, 1 inch thick 
1 medium-sized onion 
1 small green pepper Salt and pepper 
1 can of tomato soup 1 bay leaf 
Brown the chops nicely on both sides in a frying pan. Remove to a 
sasserole. Cut the onion and green pepper fine and brown them lightly 
n the fat left from the chops. Put into casserole also, with any fat left 
n pan. Pour over all the tomato soup and the water; add seasonings, 
‘over, and bake in a slow oven (325 degrees) about 2 hours. The fin- 
shed chops will be wonderfully tender and deliciously seasoned. They 
ure very nice served with baked potatoes, a crisp green salad, and crusty 
olls—Mrs. G. H. B., Burlingame, California. 


1 can of water 
1 teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 


Hamburger Corn Loaf 


2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


1 can of sweet corn 
1 pound of round steak, ground 

1 egg, well beaten 1% teaspoonful of pepper 
Mix ingredients well. If needed, add corn flakes or cracker crumbs 
o make a fairly solid pack. Put into a greased loaf pan and bake at 
300 degrees for 2 hours. I find this a delicious meat loaf and use it on 
Sundays, leaving it in the oven while attending church. It is done 

ust right on our return.—Mrs. R. G. S., Altadena, California. 


Baked Fish Slices 

Cut fish (any kind) into pieces for individual servings. Dip each piece 
nto heavily salted milk, using 1 tablespoonful of salt to 1 cupful of milk; 
hen dip into fine bread crumbs and place in one layer in an oiled baking 
pan. Sprinkle each piece with oil or melted fat, and bake 10 minutes 
in a very hot oven—550 to 600 degrees F. When done, remove to a 
hot platter and garnish with lemon cut in thin slices and dipped in 
chopped parsley. This method of cooking is much simpler and quicker 
than frying on top of the stove. Serve with Sauce Tartare. 

Sauce Tartare 
To 1 cupful of mayonnaise add 1 tablespoonful each of pickles and 


lives, chopped fine, and % tablespoonful of chopped parsley.—Mrs. 
jM. A. T., Tonasket, Washington. 


Creamed Olives on Toast 
The following basic recipe will serve 2 persons; increase measurements 
jas needed, following these proportions. 
1 tablespoonful of butter Y teaspoonful of salt 
1 tablespoonful of flour ¥ cupful of ripe olives, pitted and cut 
1 cupful of milk Y teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet sauce | 
Melt the butter in a saucepan; add flour and salt and blend thoroughly. 
(Add the milk slowly and cook, stirring, until smooth and creamy. Put 
Win the cut olives and cook 3 minutes, then add the kitchen bouquet 
| . 2A 
bauce, and serve at once, on slices of crisp toast or on toasted crackers. 
his makes a satisfying luncheon.—H. H., Pasadena, California. 
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[veep I have a fa- 
vorite company dinner. 
And it 1s easy to prepare 
and not hard to eat. I call 
it my “chicken pie dinner,” 
and usually plan to serve 
eight. Here is the menu, 
followed by details: 
CHICKEN PIE SPICED FIGS 
PEAR SALAD 
ROQUEFORT CHEESE 
WAFERS BLACK COFFEE 

Already I can hear sounds 
of derision. “What a din- 
ner!’ And so on and on. 

But let me tell you more and I am 
sure you will agree with me that this 
is a very good dinner, indeed. FEspe- 
cially will you agree once you have 
tried it. 

First, the pie itself presents in one 
dish in addition to mere chicken, 
young and tender peas and equally 
tender carrots. (I am most deter- 
mined about the young and tender 
part.) Also, there is a delicious gravy, 
and finally there is the pie crust. This 
latter, of course, is not really a pie 
crust at all, but a very good version 
of the best in baking powder biscuits, 
rolled into a crust for the top of the 
pan. So there we have chicken and 
gravy, young (and tender) peas and 
carrots, and the equivalent of hot 
biscuits, all in one dish. 

Then comes the pear salad. I like 
to serve a sweet salad here, because it 
makes it possible to do away with a 
definite sweet course, in place of 
which I serve Roquefort cheese with 
crisp wafers and black coffee. And 
that is the gastronomical end of what 
a great many people in my home have 
declared to be one of the most pleasing 
and at the same time most sensible 
dinners they have ever eaten. It 
pleases them because it is the kind of 
food they like; and it is sensible be- 
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Says 
Mrs. E. C. Johnson 


One of the good cooks 
of LaMesa, California 


The simplest of pear salads goes 
well with chicken pie. The pic- 
tured pie, by the way, made of 
canned chicken, was delicious. 
Try it on your family and friends 








Spiced figs are interesting always. 
The Roquefort cheese was mashed 
and blended with sharp salad dress- 
ing, and served with toasted water 
crackers and wholewheat wafers 


cause I have eliminated a great 
many things they usually have to 
eat before they come to something 
they like better, and because I have 
planned it in a manner that makes 
it possible to serve it with a minimum 
of fuss and effort. 

Now for the Chicken Pie. Let it be 
understood right now that when I say 
“chicken” it isa mere courtesy title. 
My chicken pies always have been 
and always will be made of “hen.” 
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My Favorite Company Dinner Is 


Chicken Pie Superb 
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| 
I like to choose my bird; it must b) 
at least one year old, and it may bj 
two. There is little or no flavor i 
very young bird, and too much in 
mature male bird, so the hens are fi 
it. I like a hen of the heavier type 
to dress about five pounds, and } 
must be killed and dressed not les 
than twenty-four hours before cookin 

In the morning I put the cut-u) 
chicken in a pan with a close-fittir 
cover, add a quart and a half of wate 
anda ‘teaspoonful of salt and put int! 
the fireless cooker section of m)| 
range, where it simmers slowly fe) 
two hours, or longer if required. 4) 
no time should it boil. When th 
meat will fall from Ehesiee et 
from cooker and set aside to coe 
When convenient remove bones an 
cut the meat into fairly small po 
tions, but do not shred it. There , 
certain to be someone in your part 
who has a yearning for livers and gi) 
zards, and what a disappointment 1) 
see those morsels come up half a) 
inch at a time! 

As for the vegetables, if you hay 
them in the kitchen garde} 
so much the better. If noj 
to market. You will nec] 
three bunches of young ca} 
rots—those smooth, sle: 
der, tempting ones, cris] 
and sweet as sugar. Arf 

three pounds of green pea] 
‘You must have only th 
best in peas, so test befof 
buying. If they are your} 
and fresh and sweet, I bu: 
Failing that, I take a tin ¢ | 
my shelf. Cook the carro 


i 


and (Continued on page } 











he peas if fresh, using the least water 
ossible to retain the flavors and 
oid waste of natural qualities. 








































ravy earlier in the day, but I usually 
jo it when I begin to prepare dinner. 
idd to the liquor in which the chicken 
poked one pint of cream. (Editor’s 
ote: Evaporated milk may be used, 
ecting a considerable saving.) Al- 
bwing for some shrinkage in cooking 
§ou should now have as much as you 
‘arted with, ora little more. Thicken 
#ith a flour paste made in the usual 
Hianner, that is, allowing a level 
ablespoonful of flour to each cupful 
Bf liquid. This will give you a gravy 
ff the right consistency. If your 
icken was a hen there was enough 
it on her to provide the right amount 
richness to the mixture. If there 
yas much fat, I hope you laid most of 
aside. A lump of fat the size of an 
Beg is enough for this dish. If it was 
lean bird, add butter to make up the 
ortage. Add the cooked and sea- 
Boned vegetables and the meat. 

} And then comes the crust. I use 
level cupfuls of flour, 4% teaspoonful 
Hf salt, 4 level teaspoonfuls of baking 
fowder, 2 tablespoonfuls of fat and 
14 cupful of milk. I might add here 
Jnat certain flours will require a whole 
pful of milk to 2 cupfuls of flour, 
ind here only good judgment can help 
Jou. I shall say no more about the 


}aings with biscuit dough, and others. 
[his dough should be rolled to half an 


Jeated oven (450 degrees, reduced 
| ter 10 minutes to 350 degrees), and 
prved promptly at the end of thirty 
| inutes. It is our custom to serve at 
Ine table. It is more homelike and 
Jie pie is always a pleasing sight when 
comes on in a wide silver casserole 


ith handles. 






HE spiced figs served’ with this 
course are my own make and are 
lways well received. They may be 
und in any good market, of course. 
The pear salad is an old favorite 
ith us. I usually have tinned Bart- 
tts on the emergency shelf, and one 
ll sized can will suffice if a half pear 
used for each service. Lay the half 
ear on a crisp lettuce leaf and add a 
ressing of Thousand Island or any 
her not too highly seasoned dressing. 
| The last course of Roquefort cheese, 
lack coffee and wafers needs no 
escription. 

For flowers, I usually have pink 
nd blue petunias. They are always 
b be had in a Southwestern garden, 
mey lend themselves admirably to 
fable decoration, and I like them 
etter than almost anything else. 


ee) ee eB 8 8 Peewee) FAG 


You may, if you wish, prepare the | 
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@ ARE YOU ONE OF THOSE WOMEN WHO 
delight in serving home-made cake—7 
but always hesitate to makeit, for fear of 
failure? Then try Calumet, The Double 
Acting Baking Powder—and forge 
your worries. Even if you’re new a ® 
this baking game, you’ll have marve it or not 
ous “luck”! 9 

It’s Calumet’s Double-Action tha e ! 
causes that “luck.” Two actions in h l 
stead of one. Two actions that ree r U I Ss C Cc re a : 
your baking and make it come out 
perfectly—wispy-light and smooth, de- bubbles of golden rice. So crisp 
licious—even though you may not bq jn milk or cream! 


able to regulate your oven temperature Lae 
Mere y P a cereal—or tasted such delicious 


Calumet’s first action begins in theked and toasted. Full of nourish- 


mixing bowl. It starts the leavening 


lunch with fruits or honey added. 
LOOK! ... So easy to digest. An ideal way to 
Make this te:'y it afternoons when they come 


acts twice to mak 


Calumet into a glkery too. More economical than 


times and remove aroons, candies, desserts. Sprinkle 
half filling the glas: 





Calumet specially ¢ 
ackage from your grocer. Made 


After the mixture : : 
Bee ropcenon he only cereal so crisp it actually 
, : 


and continue until t ¢ ° 


Calumet’s second ac 


sic, broadcast over wsz and associated 
totake placeintheqy evening at 10.30 E.D.S.T. Also 
umet’s Double-Actiont 10.00, and KoA Denver at 10.30. 


t 


RICE 








The Double-Acti 


FREE—tTHE WONDERFUL NEW CALUI K 
Marion Jane Parker, c/o General Foods, RISPIES 











Please send me, free, a copy of the new C: READY To EAT 
- HELP YOURSELF To 
Name eS eee 
KELLOGG Ine 
Street____ kK S OATH CREEK MICH tomANY 
City 





| Bill in comnpletel y——print nz 
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My Jellies 


MEA GrAnZ laIN East 


er 2 cents /ess 


Mrs. Porter Luker lives 
on a 225-acre farm near 
Murchison, Texas. She 
has four little giris, all 
expert jelly makers. 
Lastsummer Mrs. Luker 
won 8 prize awards at 
the Texas State Fair 
with her Certo-made 
jellies and jams. Here 
is Mrs. Luker pouring 
out the delicious jelly 
she makes with Certo. 








ou Eran 


Oe 


TEXAS JELLY CHAMPION 












OW I know that I used to waste a lot of money making jelly! 

Since I’ve started using Certo my jellies not only have been 
winning many prizes at the Texas State Fair, but they’ve been costing 
me at least 214¢ less per glass. 


“You see, when I add Certo to the fruit juice I have to boil my jelly 
only oné minute instead of the usual half an hour or more that the 
old-fashioned way requires. And as a result, none of my fruit juice 
boils away. I get at least half again more glasses . . . in the case of 
strawberry jam, 10 glasses instead of 6. 


“So, including every cent I spend for glasses, Certo, sugar, fruit 
and paraffin, I figure that my jelly costs me only 8 cents a glass as 
against the 101% cents that it cost me formerly. 


“Of course with Certo’s one-minute boil, jelly making is vastly 
quicker, too. Why now, I have my jelly out on the window sill, all 
paraffined and starting to cool within 12 minutes from the time I 
first put my fruit juice on to boil. 


“But it’s the flavor of my jellies and jams that has won me all my 
State Fair prizes! There’s not one sign of that old, strong, boiled- 
down taste. Every glass that I make with Certo is so wonderfully 
bright in color and delicious in flavor. 
And the seeds in the jams are as 
soft as can be. 


“T am genuinely grateful to Certo 
and I want to urge every woman 
to use it. I hope that what I have 
said will show many women what a 
wonderful time and money-saving 
product it is.’’ 


WHAT CERTO IS 


Mrs. Luker has told you what Certo 
does. Now we will tell you what 
Certo is. 

Certo is fruit pectin, the natural 
substance in fruit juice that makes 
your jelly ‘‘jell.’"* We extract it from 
pure fruit, refine it, concentrate it 
to a definite strength, and bottle it. 


Now those who still make jelly 
without Certo must boil down their 
fruit juice until whatever pectin it 
contains becomes concentrated 
ae — enough to make the mixture jell. 
This sometimes takes almost an hour. And, since every fruit has 
a different amount of pectin, results are always uncertain. 


With Certo and the tested Certo recipes all this risk and bother are 
eliminated. You simply follow the recipes, adding Certo exactly as 
directed. Instantly the correct amount of pectin is provided. 


Your jelly “‘jells’’ with scarcely one minute’s boiling. And, because no 
fruit juice boils away, you often obtain half again more glasses. Re- 
member in making jelly that every fruit is different. No one recipe 
can be made to fit them all. That is why we have developed definite 
recipes for each fruit. Ninety-three of them, each carefully tested, 
are included in a booklet under the label on the Certo bottle. Certo 
is a product of General Foods Corporation. It is sold by your grocer. 


© 1931, G. F. Corp 


y j 
: Miss Palmer’s new booklet ‘‘Secrets of the Jam Cupboard” 
i contains many recipes for exquisite desserts and salads 
i " using jams and jellies. 

1 GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. (In Canada address 
1 General Foods, Ltd., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ont.) 

| Pease send me Miss Palmer’s new booklet ‘‘Secrets of the Jam Cup- 
: board”’ and her booklet of 93 recipes. C (S-5-31) 
1 NAME 

: STREET. 

1 


CITY STATE == SS 
PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS . FILL IN COMPLETELY 
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Kitchen 


Adventures 


T is such fun to vary the meal by 

trying different ways of using left- 
overs. Personally speaking, I seldom 
am sure exactly what the delectable 
dish will turn out to be, and often it 
is difficult to name it—but always it 
tastes delicious. That is of course the 
main thing to be considered. 

My latest experiment was with 
some vegetables which resulted in the 
following: 

2 cupfuls of leftover greens (spin- 
ach, chard, beet greens, etc. may be 
used. I had beet greens). 

4 small onions 

1 large white potato 

1 tablespoonful of shortening 

1 tablespoonful of flour 

Salt and pepper 

Milk 
Put the greens through the food 
grinder and line the bottom of 
greased baking dish therewith. Peel 
the onions and potato, cut into smal 
pieces, and boil together. When thes 
are tender put them also through th 
nieat grinder and place on top of th 
greens in the baking dish. 

With the liquid left from boilin 
the onions and potato, make a me- 
dium thick sauce with the shortenin 
and flour and milk as a base. Season 
to taste, of course. Pour this over 
the vegetables i in the baking dish and 
bake in moderate oven (350 degrees) 
for about 20 minutes. 

This made a delicious vegetable 
dish to go with some left over ham 
I had at the same time. This I put 
through the meat grinder, adding one 
well beaten egg, a very little celery 
salt and a little milk. I then put this 
in the bottom of an aluminum pan, 
placed slices of a hard cooked egg on 
top, and sprinkled the whole with’ 
paprika. I placed this in the oven 
with the vegetables for about 20 min- 
utes to heat the cooked ham and to 
cook the raw egg beaten therein. The 
egg gave a delightful custardy taste 
and appearance to the dish and it was” 
most tasty. . 

My husband, who is my best critic 
along the cooking lines, liked both of 
these recipes immensely. | 

The day after my escapade with 
the greens and potato onion concoc- 
tion I found I still had leftovers from 
the leftover dish! This was quite a’ 
calamity and I decided that had I 
used only two onions and a small 
potato I would have just the right) 
amount for two hungry individuals, 
leaving nothing for the next day. But 
I soon found a way to use this double 
leftover and so decided always to 
make the large quantity. 

I had this 


I wanted some soup. 
Later oveseHelmAtorn. rninn Crea tine 
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[wo ripe tomatoes, and some vegex | 
or the materials. | 
I cooked the tomatoes until they 
ere soft and thoroughly liquefied. 
Then I added the vegetable concoc- 
ion and a half a teaspoonful of vegex. 
To this I added about three table- 
spoonfuls of water merely to make of 
2 good soup consistency. Of course 
his can be seasoned as one likes. It 
ade a very satisfying and good- 

asting soup. 

One Saturday I made some good 
slack chocolate cakes, making a white 
cing for them. They were very good 
Sut unfortunately we went out sev- 
sral nights in succession for dinner 
ind at the end of the week there were 
our cakes left, a bit too hard to 
serve as cakes. 

I crumbled the cakes into a small 
baking dish and added a cupful of hot 

ilk, allowing them to soak thus for 
some time. (Half an hour would be 
sufficient.) Then I beat 2 eggs well 
und added 3 tablespoonfuls of granu- 
ated sugar thereto, adding this to the 
ake and milk. I sprinkled the top 

ith nutmeg, and baked the combina- 
ion in a moderate oven (350 degrees) 
or about 20 minutes. Served with 
ream this made a delicious cake 
udding—Mrs. R. M. K., Imperial 
Beach, California. 
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A Camping Discovery 
E prefer buttermilk pancakes to 
all others, and after one summer 

of sweet milk cakes we decided to ex- 
periment at home before going camp- 
ing again, with the result that we have 
camped every summer since in the 

igh Sierra, away from a milk supply, 
: nd yet have our buttermilk cakes 
and biscuits just as good as they are 
: t home. 
L 
| 


“French Dressing, my Dear? Why, 
here’s the simplest recipe I know of... 
right on this can of Mazola... the 







We use powdered milk, making up Salad Oil I always use!” 
quart of it according to directions. 
hen we make buttermilk of it by 

; adding part of a lactace tablet, and 

et it stand 24 hours. The tablets may 

be purchased at any drugstore, but 
be sure they are fresh. The date of 
expiration is printed on every pack- 
age. You may buy them under the 
ame of lactone tablets, but whatever 
the name, they consist of lactic acid 
pacteria, which cause the souring of 
ilk. Here is the recipe we follow: 

| Buttermilk Pancakes 

1 eee: beaten 

1% cupfuls of buttermilk 
1 teaspoonful of sugar 

| 1 teaspoonful of salt 

| To the above ingredients add flour 

to make a thin batter—1 to 114 cup- 
uls. Beat well, and just before bak- 

ing add the following, mixed together: 

| 1% teaspoonful of soda | Dept.S5, P.O. Box 171 











% tablespoonful of butter Trinity Station, New York City 
VY cupful of hot water | 
° o Enclosed is ten cents (stamps or coin). 
Beat just enough to mix pe ee Kindly send me my copy of “The Modern | 
and ex on a hot griddle ——IVirs Method of Preparing Delightful Foods.” OW Ds cutetue es te eee State..... cb chine poe 
BR A an Bernardino, California. — . 
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Clean your floors 


the dustless way 
with the New O:Cedar Polish Mop 





This modern lint-proof mop 


picks up dust and dirt 


It leaves a hard, dry finish. 
It dusts waxed floors perfectly. 


To clean floors properly, dust them 
daily with an O-Cedar Polish Mop. 
a In this way you scatter no dust. An 
O-Cedar Mop removes dust from a floor as 
thoroughly as a vacuum cleaner removes it 
from arug. Lint-proof, made of fine tightly 
twisted yarn, it leaves no shreds behind. 
The O-Cedar Mop polishes as it cleans. 
It leaves a hard dry finish, never one that 
is streaked or spotty. It is equally effective 
on varnish, hardwood, linoleum, tile, wax. 


Slip-on Pad—Solid Center 
The O-Cedar Mop presents a broad flat 


surface to the floor and reaches every- 
where. The pad slips off for washing and 
is renewed with a little O-Cedar Polish. 
Your dealer guarantees O-Cedar Mops 

._ to give you satisfaction. 75c—$1.00—$1.50. 


Ce 


POLISH SPR AY 












- . . for fine furniture 
and all woodwork — 


O-Cedar Polish... 


“Cleans as it polishes.” 

Brings out the original fin- 
ish of all woodwork. Restores and 
preserves fine furniture. Easy, 
quick and economical to use. 
Simply go over any surface with 
a damp cloth to which a few drops 
of O-Cedar have been added, pol- 
ish with a dry cloth, and you have 
the famous O-Cedar finish—a 
hard, dry surface to which dust 
will not cling. The standard fur- 
niture polish for over 20 years. 
Convenient sizes, 30c and up. 


O-CEDAR CORPORATION, 4505South Western Avenue, Chicago. 
Please send me free, my copy of “The O-Cedar Guide to Household Cleaning.” 


Name 


Address_—_—§___ 


ee 


State 
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Three Good — 
Recipes 


of Tomato Jelly Salad 
OOK together for 20 minutes a can — 
of tomatoes, a few celery leaves, 
and half an onion. Strain, season with 
salt, paprika, and if liked, % tea 
spoonful of ground cloves. The liquid _ 
should now measure 3 cupfuls. While 
still hot, pour the tomato over 2 table-_ 
spoonfuls of granulated gelatine which | 
has been soaking for 5 minutes in 4 
cupful of cold water; 1 or 2 table-— 
spoonfuls of vinegar may now be. 
added according to the taste. When 
the gelatine is cold and beginning to 
congeal, add a can of string beans cu 
in dice, 1 cupful of celery, and 2 cup-_ 
fuls of cooked cauliflower divided into 
small florets. Pour into individual 
molds and serve on lettuce leave 
with a floret of cauliflower to garnis 
each portion. Or this salad may b 
set to harden in a square pan an 
cut in small squares for serving. 







3 Grapefruit and Apricot Salad 
While not a gelatine salad, this may 


+ be made the day before. With a shar 


knife, peel a large grapefruit and di- 
vide into sections, removing every bit | 
of membrane from each section wit 

heavy kitchen scissors or a sharp. 
knife. Grapefruit, prepared in this - 
way, will keep several days in the 

ice-box. For each portion of salad, 
allow 2 halves of apricot and 2 sec- 
tions of grapefruit, and pour Frenc 

dressing over the fruit at serving-time. | 


Orange Cream Dessert | 
Make a sponge cake in two layer 
cake tins. At serving-time place a 
layer on a large cake plate, and on 
this, put a thick layer of ice cream 
(made at home or purchased) and on 
top of this, another layer of sponge 
cake. Cut in sections and put on serv 
ing-plates, and over each serving, 
pour a sauce, made as follows: i 
Mix the grated rind and juice of 2 
small oranges, the yolks of 4 eggs, and 
1 cupful of sugar, and cook, stirring, 
until thick, in a double boiler. Beat 
until cold, then fold in 1 cupful of 
whipped cream. The ice cream may | 
be omitted and the sauce poured over 
sponge cake or wedges of sunshin 
cake.—Stella E. Fulton. 





cardboard-like flavor. . 
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About Walls 


AS to Living Rooms: It is usually 
best to keep the walls in your 
living room plain—they make a better 
background for you and your friends 
_and for whatever color you may wear. 
A formal design paper and sport 
clothes do not go together. 
_ Wood panelling is much in vogue 
now. Canvas walls are popular, but 
expensive. 

Plain paper may always be retinted 
and figured seldom can be. 

Bare plaster walls are likely to 
show cracks as the house settles. 

Smooth plaster walls can be tinted 
in soft colors that are not procurable 
in papers. 


| As to Halls: If a part of the living 
iroom, the hall should be done as the 
living room. 

If a hall is a distinctive unit, it may 
|be treated as such. Scenic papers are 
often used successfully. 

Remember that the hall has few 
furnishings and depends largely on its 
walls for interest. 
































As to Dining Rooms: If your dining 
room is next to your -living room, 
that’s settled. 

If you have a breakfast room, or 
eat in the kitchen, you’ll probably 
keep your dining room formal. Scenic 
papers are always good here, too. 

f you use gay china and many 
flowers, keep to plain backgrounds. 


As to Breakfast Rooms: It is the 
ogue to use bright papers here if no- 
where else, but remember that small 
ooms require small designs. 


As to Bedrooms: You may do as you 
please in your own room, since no one 
2lse will have to suffer for it. 

_ You may have a chintz paper and 
ase your white spreads and thin white 
curtains, which is the cheapest effec- 
tive way of furnishing a bedroom; or 
you may have plain walls and use 
right chintz hangings. 

A satin stripe paper is suitable if 
you are going to use taffeta hangings. 
Polka-dotted paper is adorable, but 
some of these papers can make you 
dizzy. The darker colored dots are 
}more apt to do so. 





harming for bedrooms, especially 
lagonal trellis patterns. 





4s to Bathrooms: Bathrooms are 
bften papered now, above the tiles, 
and then shellacked or varnished. 

| There are papers especially made 
or bathrooms—fish swimming about, 
water lilies, or garden effects. 

_Any quaint design, or modern de- 
ign, may be used in the bathroom. 








Some of the modern designs are. 
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“Each Whittall Rug 
wo NOt Constites a Picture’ 


Look inside! It’s the an Margaret to her best friend Sally. 


the appurtenances which, you mean,’ 


“ answered Sally admiringly, 


ing itself—that often ha believe .. . that you've turned into an 


the conveniences that re; 
a home! 


Electric wiring is one 
phases of building a hon 
labor-saving devices are 
duced which require mod 
If you are planning to 
improve one which is alr 
obligation whatever by 
A representative of this s 
will gladly explain to y 
certified “Red Seal” Elec 


To help you in every d 
plans for your future el 
you the widest latitude 
to narrow your choice t 
best for today and for co 
the purpose for which the 


the dining room, too, but as an expression 
of individuality, I thought a lustre finished 
Whittall Anglo Ramadan... in cheerful 
colors would be the best. Isn’t it beautiful?”’ 
“So beautiful . . . that I want to ask your 
advice,” said Sally.“ I have aQueen Anne table 
that needs a very colorful rug . . . also a few 
early American pieces that should have some- 
thing just right, too. I’ve been afraid to go 
out and buy... just any rugs.” 

“Vou are quite right,” replied Margaret. 
“Whittall rugs are made especially for cases 
such as yours. They come in such a wide 
range of patterns and textures that I can 
safely say you will find just the rugs to cor- 
rectly karmonize and blend with any kind of 
wood .. . or period of furniture.” 

“T don’t suppose there’s any time like the 
present,”’ mused Sally. 

“No! there isn’t,” continued Margaret, ‘‘and 
besides I can’t attempt to tell you, here, what 
a variety of rugs Whittall really makes.” 

“Tf you could only go with me and give me 
the benefit of your expert advice,” answered 
Sally invitingly. 

“Of course I’m going with you,” said Mar- 
garet. “Do you think I’d miss the chance of 
seeing you buy your first Whittall rug?” 


| 
@ SALLY will soon learn that Whittall rugs are sturdily woven from the finest of imported wools 
...and are as nearly everlasting in beauty as mortal rugs can be. Offered for her selection will be 
Whittall rugs in the famous Anglo Persian quality and in Anglo Assyrian or Anglo Ramadan .. . fine 
lustre finish Oriental reproductions. She will decide on Whittall rugs . . . because they can always be 
counted on to provide a perfect background for a favorite decorative scheme . . . and for any period 
or type of wood. A Whittall rug is more than an inspiration to the home decorator. It completes a 


picture that endures. 


Note: This is the third story of a series about 
Margaret... her new home... 


and her rugs. 


WHITTALL RUGS 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, LID., 


833 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ADICINIATOPC OF THE FANOIIS ANGLO PERSIAN QUALITY 
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‘Wouldn't you think she'd use 
Morton’s Salt, especially in wet 
weather like this?”’ 


“Yes! Somebody ought to tell her 


that even ‘when it rains, it pours’. 





Free your guests, as well as your 
family, from the annoyance of 


to Morton’s Salt. This unusual 
salt mzever cakes or lumps, but 


. . . D 
pours instantly rain or shine!| 







| 
IODIZED | 
OR PLAIN | 


10c 


m™\) When it rains. 
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Housekeeping 
Hunches 


| a you interested 1n foreign cook- 


ery? Most western homemakers 
are, 1t seems. I have enjoyed using a 


smart little booklet entitled “Foreign 


Recipes,” which was compiled by the 
Oregon State College chapter of 
Omicron Nu, national honorary home 
economics organization. The book- 
let, which contains 36 recipes collected 
from 18 different countries, is priced 
at 25 cents a copy, the proceeds going 
to aid the local Home Economics 
Club in its endeavor to support a 
foreign student in Home Economics at 
Oregon State College. Anyone in- 


terested in securing a copy of the 
booklet may write to the Home Eco- 
nomics. Department, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


. .. for fine furniture 
and all woodwork — 


O-Cedar Polish... 


“Cleans as it polishes.” 
Brings out the original fin- 
ish of all woodwork. Restores and 


wrens ener ed gy py en en chee 





in fact a vital one—to use paints 
which are free from lead for repaint- 
ing a baby’s toys, crib, etc. Quick- 
drying lacquers or enamels sold for 
interior use are safest for this pur- 
pose, says the U. S. Public Health 


Sarvice. 
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MEAT... THIS FLAVOR’S 
MADE TO ORDER FOR | 
‘YOU — AND ME | 
“Meat... the one who put this 
A-1 Sauce on the table must have 
been thinking about me. It has just 
the rich, satisfying flavor I’m strong 
for. It’s the flavor for you, too, meat 
... just the right blend of seasoning 
to bring out all your hidden deli- 
eiousness ... Why, this thick, savory 
sauce makes any meat a mouth- 


watering treat.” 


A-1 Sauce works wonders as a season- 
ing in cooking, too. Write for free 
booklet, “Twenty-five Ways to a Man’s 
Heart.” G. F. Heublein & Brother, 
Desk '93, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Ask for A-1 Sauce when you 
eat at hotels or restaurants 


















MILITARY | 


San Rafael acavemy 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 


One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A’’ rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 


Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 


$2.00 a year--sample on request 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 





BOUCLETTE YARN 


for the New Knitted Suits 
Fifty Different Colors 
Samples FREE on Request 


Colonial Yarn House, 1231-H Cherry St., Phila., Pa- 





Watch for the art. 
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such cracks and how to investigate for 
the causes. Several things may be 
wrong: 1. The joists underneath the 
arch may, due to insufficient strength, 


doubt cause the arch to crack. 

2. Any settlement of the founda- 
tion or undue shrinkage of the floor 
joists under the arch may cause set- 
tlement and cracks. 

3. If everything under the house is 
|substantial, the arch itself may crack 
or shrink if it is not built properly, 
}with reasonably dry lumber. If it has 
not been plastered over metal lath it 
is almost certain to crack for the 
plaster will not have a sufficient key 
at the wide wooden surfaces of the 
arch construction. Wherever wide 
wood surfaces over 4 inches in width 
occur in a wWod lathed house ex- 
panded metal lath should be placed 
at these parts. 

4. The load coming over the arch 
from the floor above may be too great 
for the strength of the arch and may 
have forced the center down and 
caused the cracks. 

Any remedy for this will require, 
before patching the plaster, that the 
cause of the cracks be removed. 


Make This 
Garden Gate 


This garden gate is 30” wide and 
_ 4’ 9” high although these dimensions 
_ may be varied to suit the conditions. 
It is made of boards one inch thick 
varying in width from three to five 
inches which gives a more interesting 
| effect than if the same width. The 
| diagonal and cross braces are 1” x3” 

ind for a strong job use screws instead 

f nails. The posts are 4” x 4” and to 

event rotting the underground por- 

ion should be set in concrete or covered 
| with a coat of tar. The flower pot de- 
sign can be made with a keyhole saw 
and a brace and bit. Even though you 
haven’t a fence this will make an orna- 
mental addition set in an opening in 
shrubbery or a hedge. 





be sagging, as intimated in your letter. | 
Any sagging at this point would no | 
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ELECTRICITY costs so little IN CALIFORNIA” 





Four Walls 
and a Roof Above 


Do Not Constitute a Home 


Look inside! It’s the unseen things that count— 
the appurtenances which are a part of the dwell- 
ing itself—that often have so much to do with 
the conveniences that really go to make a house 
a home! 


Electric wiring is one of the most important 
phases of building a home, because new electric 
labor-saving devices are constantly being intro- 
duced which require modern standards of wiring. 
If you are planning to build a dwelling, or to 
improve one which is already built, you incur no 
obligation whatever by consulting the Bureau. 
A representative of this staff of electrical experts 


will gladly explain to you how you can have a 
certified “Red Seal” Electrical Home. 


To help you in every detail, with forecasts and 
plans for your future electrical needs—to offer 
you the widest latitude your purse can buy, yet 
to narrow your choice to what is essentially the 
best for today and for coming years, too—that is 
the purpose for which the Electrical Bureau exists. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the industry 
as an advisory bureau to impartially serve all users of electricity 
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VACATIONS 238in 
WHERE ‘¥iny?3 


SUNSET 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
















If you are going east, west, around the 
world or on a short vacation trip, write 
us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all 
we can to help you. Inquiries received 
by this department are answered by 
mail. Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome St., San Francisco. 
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Il eesre some super-vacation ideas! Check 
the ones that interest you, mail the list to us, 
and we will see that you receive descriptive 
material to help you decide on your next trip. 


OU Alaska 

0 Canadian Rockies 

OO The Great Northwest 
O) Dude Ranches 

OU Lake Tahoe 


CF) Seenic Rail Routes 
East 


O) Pack Train Trips 
O Around the World 
CF) Hawaii 


1) Australia, New Zea- 
land or the South 
Sea Islands 


O) Philippines 
0) The Orient 
1) Europe 
1 Mexico 


XO New York via the Pan- 
ama Canal 


0) South America 
1) Africa 

Other trips... 

Your name. 


Address. . . 


O) Carlsbad Caverns 
C1 Mesa Verde 

O Grand Canyon 

O Zion Canyon 

O1 Bryce Canyon 


O Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park 


C1 Yellowstone National 


Park 

O Glacier National Park 
O Jasper National Park 
DO Mt. Baker 

O Mt. Rainier 

O Crater Lake 

Oi Yosemite 

O) Sequoia National Park 


C General Grant 
National Park 


4) Mt. Lassen 
(1) Redwood Empire 


Clip and mail to Sunset Travel Service, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. Then watch for the postman! 
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HAT place, of ali the places yor 
have visited, has so captures 
your fancy that yous would retury 
again for a second visit? Try this o1 
your friends! We tried it on a fey 
members of SunseEt’s staff, and th 
results were so interesting that we fel 
certain our readers would enjoy read 
ing them too. 
Our interior decorating consultani 
Edgar Harrison Wileman, was so 1m 


pressed with South America that 
writes: 

“There are so many beautiful places i 
this old world of ours—but for captivatin 
charm, superb majesty of setting, and go 
geous panoramas, give me Rio de Janeiro j} 
Brazil. It is set like a jewel in a ring of gol’ 
for seen from the top of the Coreovac 
Mountain, at the back of the city, one lool 
down on luxurious tropical vegetation of = 
kinds, and on to the azure blue ocean, tl 
white fringe of which runs along miles | 
golden yellow sand. At night the twinklir 
lights on the wonderful horseshoe-shapx 
drive are reflected in the waters of the ba 
and make the ride across in the ferry bo: 
an event long to be remembered. Yes, 
want to see Rio again one day.” 


Sydney B. Mitchell, our garde 
consultant, returned last year from) 
lengthy visit in “merrie England 
and as he reminisces, he says: | 

“Tf, by wishing it, I could transport m 
self in an hour to England, I would go | 
once to the Cotswolds, that hilly distri 
between Oxford and Birmingham where le 
May my wife and I were perfectly hap)! 
driving to old stone villages—Stow-on-tl 
Wold, Bourton-on-the-Water, Bibury, Loy 
Slaughter, as fascinating as their names. 
storing away for future dreams the pictu2) 
of beautiful cottages in lovely little garde! 
of wallflowers, tulips, and violas, their - 
taining walls often draped with the yello 
white, and purples of alyssum, arabis a) 
aubrietias.”’ 

A true westerner, Ashley C. Browr 
another of our garden consultan 
says: 

“To those who care to turn back 4 
pages of history, I know of no more fasein 
ing pastime than that of exploring © 
Mother Lode of California, lying along ° 
foot of the Sierra Nevada Mountains fr| 
Central California northward almost to 
Oregon line and then west to the Paci 
The pioneers of the early 50’s crossed 
wilderness to establish themselves in 
land of fabulous gold and each was thre, 
upon his own resources. One by one, th 
characters are passing away, but scatte| 
among the now deserted or partly occuy 
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illages there still are a few of these men and 
omen left, living lives in many cases of a 
period almost unknown to us. They tell of 
the days of pack trains, rattling stage 
coaches, sailing ships, and of gold pans and 
calico. Anyone who has ever spent a day 
ae among the crumbling ruins of old 

me buildings with long iron doors and 
ndows, or walking over the great mounds 
of upturned gravel, or trying to converse 
with an old recluse Chinaman, will have 
lipped into a world of far away.” 
William I. Garren, our consulting 
irchitect, writes about still another 
art of this old world: 
“Of all the places I have been, I would 
prefer to return to Southeastern France. 
There I would be in the Alpine region where 
mall picturesque and romantic villages 
sling to the banks of rushing mountain tor- 
‘ents. With their crooked cobbled streets and 
massive arcaded buildings, I could linger 
ndefinitely enjoying the warmth and color 
f this region. It is here the Italian influence 
sso strongly marked in all the architecture.”’ 


- 

A ND now for those of our readers 
£4 who are thinking in terms of 
‘uture, rather than past, vacations! 
ravel Editor: 

Ever since boyhood and my love for 
obert Louis Stevenson, the South Seas 
ave held a fascination for me. Can you 
end me information on a trip to these 
slands? How much time is required for a 
isit to the South Seas?—M. M.., Calistoga, 
| alifornia. 

} The Society Islands, one of the 
jroups of islands of the South Seas, 
Jnay be reached in as little as ten 
Jays. A round trip may be made in 
43 days from San Francisco, spending 
three days in Tahiti. On the other 
jand, one may spend months explor- 
Ing these romantic islands, and it is 
Jossible to extend your stay, wait 
ver for a time, and return by another 
#teamer to San Francisco. 

Out of San Francisco, less than two 
reeks away, your first port of call is 
‘ahiti, flying the French flag. Cap- 
ial of these islands is Papeete, pic- 
iresque and beautiful as only the 
}inguorous South Seas can be. From 
mere splendid drives may be made 
Mnrough the vanilla plantations and 
Mther points of scenic interest. A 
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pay also be made. Southwest, the 
up continues to Rarotonga, the most 
portant of Cooks Islands. Strung 


cocoanut palms, and trailing vines 
hich dip their leaves in the blue 
goon, is Avarua, the chief town of 
arotonga. A circle tour around this 
land is 22 miles, along the shore of 
he lagoon, through curious villages, 
wieross peaceful rivers, and through 
‘Mteresting plantations. If the trav- 
“Jer has time, it is possible to visit 
he outlying islands by means of an 
)ftter-island schooner. Descriptive lit- 
ature giving further details on the 
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By going one way Overland and re- 
turning Shasta Route, you can include 
every place pictured and many more. 


usT across the Utah border, you actually ‘go to 
J sea by rail’? on Southern Pacific’s OveRLAND 
Route. For 103 miles your swift “Overland 
Limited’’ skims along the famous Lucin Cut-off 
across the great Salt Lake. 

This is but one of many thrills that await you 
when you go East this scenic way. Returning on 
Suasta Route through the Pacific Northwest, 
you’ll see the northern half of the Pacific Coast 
.. . Seattle, Portland (Rose Festival, June 11,12, 
13)... the Redwoods. 





Low Summer Fares 
Begin May 22 and last until October 15. Return 
limit October 31. Start now to plan your trip. In 
the coupon, check the places you want to see and 





SAN FRANCISCO mail it for a complete itinerary. 


Southern Pacific 


4 GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 








E. W. Crapp, 65 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 


My Eastern destination will be _____— sees Please send 
itinerary to include the places I have checked: [ ] Portland [ } GreatSaliLake { ] LakeTahoe [ } Yosemite 


{ } TheRedwoods { } CraterLake [{ } Pacific Northwest [ ]SanFrancisco { ] Los Angeles { } San Diego 
[ ] Agua Caliente {[{ ] Santa Barbara’ [{] Del Monte []San Antonio [] El Paso [] New Orleans 
Name ag Anke ee te __Sureet _ A-5 
City ok Me pata Se sate A 
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wonderful weeks 


HAWAII 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 
IN A 


CIRCLE CRUISE 
oly 8997! 


@ In your usual two-weeks’ leave— 
enjoy a doukle vacation this year! A 
vacation by land and by sea! Visit 
Hawaii’s beauty spots and California’s 
great cities in a Circle Cruise that 
takes just 14 days! 


This is the trip you’ve long wanted! 
And the inclusive cost—all your trans- 
portation and all your living and sight- 
seeing expenses in Hawaii—is only 
$297 round trip from San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, or any city between. 





The Pacific’s crack liner 
is your cruise ship 


@ Search where you will, you’ll not 
find another vacation bargain like 
this: 4,302 miles on the luxurious Ma- 
lolo. 150 miles of motor trips. Nearly 
500 miles of scenic railway travel. 
Three full days in Honolulu, with 
hotel accommodations at Waikiki 
Beach. Motor tour around Island of 
Oahu. Voyage to Island of Hawaii 
and motor trip to Kilauea Volcano. 
Two days in Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco. What a fascinating itinerary! 


Sailing day is May 16. Ask today 
for speci‘! folder at your travel 
agency, railioad agent, or from: 


MATSON LINE 


(Address Dept. S-315 ) 


San FRANCISCO 215 Market St. 
PoRTLAND oe vo 2T-Bine St: 
SEATTLE . 814 Second Ave. 


LASSCO LINE 


(Address Dept. S-315 ) 
Los ANGELES. 
Lono Bracu 
San Dieco 


. 730 S. Broadway 
119 W. Ocean Ave. 


213 E. Broadway 
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An Irish Subject 
Travel Editor: 

I am planning to return to my home in 
Ireland which I left 45 years ago. Not 
planning to stay in the United States when 
I first came, I took out only first citizen 
papers. This is my problem: To what coun- 
try do I owe allegiance? My wife is Amer- 
ican born. To what country does she owe 
allegiance? Must I have a definite sum of 
money before returning to Ireland? I shall 
appreciate any information you can give 
me.—R. F. P., Long Beach, California. 

You are still an Irish subject due 
to the fact that you have never taken 
out final United States citizen papers. 
Your wife, likewise, is an Irish sub- 
ject, and your allegiance is to Ireland. 
If you plan to return to the United 
States, however, you should obtain 
what is known as a re-entry permit 
from the U. S. Immigration Service. 
This document is good for one year, 
with the privilege of extending it for 
another year, and will insure your 
return to the United States without 
delay. After two years, however, it 
will be necessary to return under the 
regular immigration quota. No, it is 
not necessary to have a definite sum 
of money before entering your country. 
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Sightseeing 
Travel Editor: 

This summer I plan to go South, and wish 
to stop in Los Angeles for a week. Will you 
please tell me some of the main things to 
see? Is it permissible to visit the studios in 
Hollywood?—Mrs. J. M. C., Watsonville, 
California. 

With the endless possibilities for 
sightseeing in Los Angeles, we could 
fill pages. Your week will take care 
of itself, however, if you plan to spend 
a day at the beaches, take a trip to 
Catalina, drive through those South- 
ern California mountains, perhaps 
spend a night at Mt. Lowe, a drive 
through Hollywood, a symphony un- 
der the stars, and a “first night” 
motion picture premiere for which 
Los Angeles is famous. You will be 
interested in reading the booklet that 
has been sent to you on how to spend 
your time in Los Angeles. Hollywood 
is open to visitors and tourists, but 
since the advent of “talkies” it is 
difficult to obtain entrance to the 
motion picture studios. 
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Carlsbad Caverns 


Travel Editor: 

My family and I shall be in New Mexico 
this summer. While there we are thinking 
of visiting the Carlsbad Caverns. How are 
they reached, and is there a fee charged for 
entrance?—H. A., Pocatello, Idaho. 

You do not say whether you plan 
to drive to the Caverns, or whether 
you are going by rail. If you motor, 
you will find an interesting new route 
from E] Paso, known as U. S. 62. 
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See the greatest of all living 
things on the 


REDWOOD 
EMPIRE 
TOUR 


Forest giants towering more than 350 


feet into the sky . . . Trees that have 
outlived 30 centuries. ... 


You pass through their midst for many 
miles on the REDWOOD EMPIRE 
TOUR—Northwestern Pacific train to 
Eureka, thence luxurious glass-top mo- 
tor coach to Grants Pass, connecting 
with Southern Pacific ‘‘Shasta Route”’ 
train to Portland and the East. Or, you 
can enjoy the Tour on your way to 
California from the East, or the Pacific 
Northwest, via Portland. Additional 
fare in either direction, only $10.40. 


Free illustrated Redwood Empire 
Tour booklet 


Address: 65 Market St., San Francisco, 


California, or ask any Southern Pacific 
or Northwestern Pacific agent. 


NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC 


Redwood Empire Route 








ALASKA CRUISE 


with this COLORFUL BOOKLET 


A story of vacation adventure in Alaska lies 
just within the cover of this booklet. Write for 
it and choose your vacation from seven rea- 
sonably priced Alaska Line tours which offer 
9 to 35 days in this most romantic corner of America. 
Creeping glaciers — sun-bleached totems guarding 
Indian ruins—sky-piercing peaks, hemming in deep 
blue fjords—these and more await you in story and 
picture in our free booklet “Alaska.” Write today! 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP 


COMPANY 


PIER TVO —ROOM 108 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


or tourist agency 





or contact your neorest tickel 
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This route leaves Highway U. S. 80 
just south of El Paso, paralleling the 
New Mexico border to the junction 
of the Van Horn-Carlsbad road, 29 
miles south of the New Mexico line. 
| Improved travel conditions and the 
|advantage of considerable saving in 
|mileage makes this road enjoyable. 
| If you plan to make this trip by rail, 
| you will find train service direct to 
| Carlsbad, and taxi service from here 
to the Caverns. Motor car trips are 
also available from Santa Fe, with all 
details of the trip arranged in advance. 

Two dollars is the fee charged each 
person entering the Caverns, with the 
exception of children under 16. This 
fee covers the services of the guides. 
P + ok 


Japan 

Japan not only occupies an advan- 
| tageous position as official hostess to 
§ the ever-increasing number of tour- 
ists from these western states, but it 
loffers also the indescribable beauties 
and Oriental culture so provocative of 
travel in these countries. We were 
interested in reading a report from a 
magazine published in Japan, that 
this country is attracting more trav- 
‘elers with a “goodwill” attitude, and 
more travelers of the intellectual type 
than ever before—persons eager to 
study the conditions of an ancient 
country steeped in Oriental atmos- 
phere. In keeping with this maga- 
zine report from Japan, we received 
the following letter: 
Travel Editor: 
) Away in Japan is a brother whom I have 
not seen for years. This summer I should 
like to visit the Orient and renew acquain- 
tances. While there, I plan to attend the 
# Oriental Summer College in Tokyo for two 
or three weeks—longer if possible. Can you 
give me the steamship rates and the length 
of time I may stay in the Orient on a round 
trip ticket?—H. H., Corvallis, Oregon. 

From Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle and Victoria, luxurious 
liners sail for the Orient, offering 
every accommodation and facility 
found on regular European liners. 
Special round-trip fares are being 
loffered from April 1 to July 31 with 
a return limit from the Orient set at 
October 31. From Seattle to Yoko- 
Hhama, under these special summer 
irates you may make the voyage for 
the exceedingly low round trip fare of 
$450, first class. If you wish,and have 
the extra time, you might be inter- 
ested in knowing that these special 
}rates apply also on a trip to Manila. 
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AT NO EXTRA COST... 


YOUR DOLLAR buys more in 1931 —and travel opportunity 
is no exception. For example, from San Francisco, round trip: 


ALASKA »; 14-day rate, all the way by steamer. $125.40 
EUROPE » 43 days. Tourist class. Hotels and 
MEgTIN EMGOPEMOUUGED ©. t+ a. fy es $406.70 
MEDITERRANEAN 4 days. New tourist 
plus EUROPE : class motorships; also rail. Hotels 
and meals in Europe included. .......... . $496.70 
AROUND the WORLD + 104 day. All 
shore excursions included... . 2... $890.00 


Let Bank of America’s travel specialists help you get the most 
for your money —in comfort, pleasure and accommodations. 


Official Agents: Steamships, railroads, air lines, motor coaches 
and hotels. Tickets issued, reservations made for any trip at 
home or abroad. Trust service for travelers. Safe Deposit 
vaults. Travelers’ letters of credit. Thirteen travel offices in 
California, with experienced travel staffs. 


This helpful service may mean substantial savings, besides 
relieving you of annoyance and worry. Illustrated folders, rates 
and detailed information cheerfully furnished. Visit, telephone 
or write any branch of this Bank. 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


Bank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 
CALIFORNIA 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association ... 4 National Bank 


and Bank of America . . . @ California State Bank 
are identical in ownership and management 


415 offices in 243 California cities. 


T3-1A 


A TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 
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THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 
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~ GLACIER PARK -' 
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Meet the horse! He's still the taxicab of Glacier 
Park—and how he knows his trails. Ride him, 
cowboy, to the top of the world, where youth 
has hold of the reins. There's sport in them there 
mountains, stranger—get your share this summer! 
For details call or write 
Great Northern Railway— 


679 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
605 Central Building 
LOS ANGELES 


Route of the new 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


“The Aristocrat of the Rails’’ 











RATES 
Single with bath #3 to #8 
Double with bath $4 to #lO 


ATTRACTIVE WEEKLY-MONTHLY 
AND RESIDENTIAL RATES 


CORNER 
SPRING 


STREETS 














INTERNATIONALLY 
FAMOU 


tT COSTS NO MORE TO STOP AT THE DISTINCTIVE WORLD: 
FAMOUS ALEXANDRIA THAN AT THE AVERAGE HOTEL 
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The Alexandria Hotel is 
an affiliated unit of The 
Eppley Hotel Cos 20 Hotels in 
the Middle West, Louisville. 
Ky. and Pittsburgh, Pa. & the 
Hamilton chain of Hotels in 
California 


E.C. EPPLEY 
President 


CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Vice-President and 
Managing Director 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
520 No. Michigan Ave. 
Suite 422 
Phone -~ Superior 44/6 






Ewe 
OLD FASHIONED HOSPITALITY 
IN A MODERN SETTING—_e 


THE HOTEL 


MONTCLAIR 


LEXINGTON AVE.Y9™ TO 50™ST NEW YORK 
S. Grecory Taytor, Pres. 


A New, Luxurious Hotel 
800 Rooms — 800 Baths 
Radio in Every Room! 
SINGLE 
$3 to $5 


Doustz 
$5 to $6 


SuITEs 
$10 to $15 




















THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 
180 North Michigan, Chicago 


621 Fifth Avenue, New Y¥ 


Price includes round trip 
ocean passage, transportation abroad 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and 
Itineraries to every country in Eu- 
rope. Write for free booklet, ‘'F116'’ 
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Via The Grand Canyon 


Travel Editor: 

Will you please tell me of routes by train 
to Colorado Springs that will allow stopover 
prteilogeet Is there a route whereby I could 

ave the opportunity of seeing the Grand 
Canyon and would it be possible to stay 
over one day while there? What is the 
one-way fare to Colorado Springs?—Miss 
D. C., Oakland, California, 

_ All routes east allow stopover priv- 
ileges of ten days at each city in which 
you wish to stop. You may go from 
Oakland to Colorado Springs by way 
of Sait Lake City, the one-way fare 
being $49.29, Pullman $16.50 for a 
lower and $13.20 for an upper. It is 
also possible to reach Colorado Springs 
by way of the Grand Canyon, the fare 
being the same as via Salt Lake City, 
with the exception of $9.12, extra fare 
from Williams into the Canyon, and 
$4.50 additional Pullman fare. As 
mentioned above, you are allowed to 
the extent of ten days’ stopover in the 
Grand Canyon if you wish. The rates 
quoted are effective until May 22, 
when special rates for the summer 
months go into effect. 


Lob + 
Summer Cruising 


UST like the anniversary sales, the 

birthday sales, and the white sales, 
along come the summer cruises, luring 
the tourist with promise of restful 
days and interesting experiences. 
There are some we should like to tell 
you about. One of the most delightful 
cruises has been scheduled for the 
month of May. Mexico, savoring of 
the Old World, lies only a few hun- 
dred miles down the West Coast, and 
for the benefit of those vacationists 
who have thought longingly of a trip 
through southern waters, two 12-day 
cruises are being offered from Los 
Angeles and San Diego to Mazatlan 
and return, for as low as $90, and up, 
according to accommodations. Leav- 
ing Los Angeles May 4 and 17, and 
San Diego May 5 and 18, the cruise 
ship sails first to Ensenada, 68 miles 
south of San Diego, one of the most 
charming spots on the West Coast. 
The ship then heads south, skirting 
the coastline of Lower California, 
rounding the tip of the peninsula, and 
drifts into the port of La Paz, a quaint 
little village that has for centuries 
been one of the world’s pearling cen. 
ters. After an over-night stop here 
the ship sails on to Mazatlan, prin. 
cipal city of the West Coast—a city 
that breathes the very romance of ol¢ 
Spanish villages. A 50-hour stopove), 
in Mazatlan, living the while aboar’| 
the cruise-ship, is sufficient time i 
which to visit this interesting cit} 
quite thoroughly. On the return voy 
age from Mazatlan the ship cruise 

























handkerchief 


Bu it was no joking matter 
to the bride. Someone had 
stepped on her ‘‘going away”’ 
handkerchief. The rare little bit 
of handed-down lace was crum- 
pled and soiled. And it had to 
be washed with infinite care. 
Could we? We could and did. 


We rather pride ourselves on our 
ability to take care of our guests. 
You'll find it reflected in rooms 
that have closets big enough to 
hold al) your clothes—in every ap- 
pointment which a hotel worthy 
of the name provides. But what 
you'll be sure to notice is a spirit 
of extra service, in all the little 
things which United Hotel em- 
ployees are taught to take the 
time to do well! 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITy’S only United ....The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
BEEURNTASE  'o:o;a:0:)s v's ¢/c/o.0.0.0.0 010 The Olympic 
MR CESIER, MASS... .0000000cese0 The Bancroft 
UTES Bt ees The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J....-.- The Alexander Hamilton 
TRENTON, N. J. --++-++ 20-0005 The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. .........-+5 The Penn-Harris 












SRUSIRANISEST oi 71 ce\e locale io « ievsieie's 6 The Ten Eyck 
BRPECTISH INGE ois c:ere cle cloteieoves es The Onondaga 
BIEIESTER ONG Yeicinc cicle nteeccceses The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. .....+2eee005 The Niagara 
REG icieistcree via es ele ic v.ceiere en's The Lawrence 
BERN OVETIO's clo u's c'e'e' 0: vie oie. e e'sivis The Portage 
BRRAUGE Nae crofe Urv'e ese (clciss.0,0 000 The Durant 
MASICUII GS MEO: icv sicinlele, cle cicia'sie The President 
REIGSON, ARIZ. 5 ....5--. cc 0000 El Conquistador 


INEW ORLEANS, LA. ....-..-.000: The Roosevelt 
MEMUORLEANS, LAs. cvccns cess The Bienville 
BGRONTO, ONT. «00sec e cee The King Edward 
PRGARA FALUS\ONTs coiceeees cas The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ........... The Prince Edward 
INGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.I.. The Constant Spring 
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through the Bay of Magdalena, on | 


the coast of Lower California, and 
then, reluctantly, up the coast and 
home. 
are interested, the Travel Service 
Department will be happy to see that 
you receive literature on this cruise. 


We still have a small supply of the 
United States Touring Maps on hand, 
and should be happy to distribute them 


to those of our readers who missed the 
first offer for a free copy of this valu- 
able map. Will you please enclose 
two cents postage to cover mailing costs? 





Special Springtime Cruise 
HEN comes the cruise to that 
place which Mark Twain de- 

scribed as “‘the loveliest fleet of islands 
that lies anchored in any ocean,” 
namely, the Hawaiian Islands. From 
San Francisco on May 16 another all- 
expense cruise is scheduled. This is 
how you may spend your two glorious 
weeks: Leaving Saturday noon, May 
16, you will arrive in Honolulu Thurs- 
day morning. You will swim, you 
will try the surfboard, you will enjoy 
several rounds of golf. Special enter- 
tainment will be presented in the 
evenings. A circle tour of the Island 
of Oahu will be made in motor cars. 
After three days in Honolulu, you 
leave Saturday evening for the Island 
of Hawaii, arriving Sunday morning. 
After an all-day motor tour of Hawaii 
National Park, you return to your 
liner, and sail for home, arriving in 
Los Angeles Friday morning. And all 
for the remarkably reasonable sum of 
$297—all-inclusive. An interesting 
feature about this cruise is the fact 
that the rail fare between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, and all inter- 
mediate rail points, is included in the 
round trip fare of $297. 
' - + 


While on the Subject 


Travel Editor: ; 

Will you kindly send me a list of clothing 
suitable for a trip to the Hawaiian Islands? 
I should appreciate your telling me, too, 
just what clothing is appropriate on board 
the ship.—M. C., Tacoma, Washington. 

So many of our readers have asked 
us the very same question. In our 
files we have an interesting little 
booklet which gives just this infor- 
mation—what to wear on board ship, 
and what to wear in Hawaii. A copy 
of this booklet has been sent to you. 
Are there other readers planning a 
similar trip who would like a copy of 
this booklet? 


Don’t miss seeing the vacation ideas 
that appear on pages 3,10, 17 and 27. 


To those of our readers who | 






















through the 
EVERGREEN 
NORTHWEST 


oe 


Traveling East or West look upon 
cool, green-clad mountains, shimmering 
lakes, giant evergreen forests and busy, in- 
teresting cities—Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane. 


You'll find 2,000 miles of scenic beauty 
on the Northern Pacific —28 mountain 
ranges, 1,406 miles along America’s most 
picturesque rivers. 


Yellowstone Park, America’s most thrilling 
vacation spot is reached by the main line of 
the Northern Pacific Railway, at Gardiner 
Gateway. East or West, enjoy stopovers in 
Yellowstone and the Pacific Northwest. 


Let us help plan your vacation trip through 
this wonderful country on the 


New 
North Coast Limited 


Now on the fastest schedule in its history. This is 
the famous roller-bearing train with baths, barber, 
valet and maid services, ‘famously good”’ meals and 
every travel comfort, but— 


NO EXTRA FARE 


For free booklets and low, round trip summer fares 
write or callon 


R. J. TOZER, General Agent 
657 Market Street, San Francisco 


J. C. SPRACKLIN, General Agent 
510 Central Building, Los Angeles 


A. D. CHARLTON, Gen. Passenger Agent 
531 American Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


First of the 
Northern Transcontinentals 
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KEEP YOUR HANDS 


Y, Oa ING 


It’s hard water—water filled with 
harsh alkalis—that irritates, rough- 
ens and chaps the skin of tender 
hands that wash dishes and clothes. 


You need not wash in hard water! 
Add one or two tablespoonfuls of 
Mel’o to the dishpan — two or three 
to the washtub—and instantly the 
hardest water is made soft. Suds 
are quick and rich, less soap is used, 
rinsing is rapid and_ thorough. 
Grease films disappear from dishes, 
white clothes dry snow-white, hands 
stay smooth. 


Try a can of Mel’o tomorrow. Use 
it for washing, cleaning, bathing. 
Sold by your grocer—10c (slightly 
higher in far western states). The 
Hygienie Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio. (Also makers of Sani-Flush.) 


CIA a 
RA+ f =BB 


HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER 


wn 











Tell Your Friends About Sunset 
The Western Magazine of Good Ideas 
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Carlsbad Caverns 


(Continued from page 17) 


formations around the edge of the 
water were bubble-shaped. We 
thought it looked much like piles of 
white summer clouds, or like a batch 
of yeast dough in the process of rising 
—giant biscuits each a foot or more 
across. It was difficult to believe that 
these fluffy-looking things were really 
hard stone. This type of formation 
is all made below the surface of water. 
On the large stalagmites there was a 
great deal of glittering frostwork. 
Some geologists think this delicate 
“frost” is formed by precipitation of 
the lime with which the atmospheric 
moisture is so heavily laden. 

In the center of our still green lake 
there was an island about twelve feet 
long which rose some six feet above 
the water. Stalagmites were clus- 
tered thickly on this island and their 
points rose with irregular beauty, 
much resembling a mediaeval castle 
with watch towers, the lake itself 
forming the moat. 

Part of the fun of exploring is to 
name your finds. We _ discussed 
“Castle Lake” for awhile, but “Lake 
of the Clouds” seemed to suggest 
great altitudes, and although we were 
figuring.the other way, we thought 
that name a pretty good one. 

We left the lake reluctantly, after 
scratching our initials, the date and a 
compass mark on an inconspicuous 
rock. I found myself glad, as we 
pulled ourselves back up the rope, of 
a good experience in rope-dangling 
over Sierran cliffs; that sort of thing 
is good practice for cave-exploring. 

A later trip with the aneroid bar- 
ometer, the first time that instrument 
has been used with accurate checks 
in the Carlsbad Cave, showed the 
depth of the “Lake of the Clouds” 
room to be 1220 feet below the earth’s 
surface. It had been a good day. 
We’re going to do more cave-explor- 
ing next winter. 


Sierran Etching 


Clustered pines 
parallel 
the white-hung hill mist. 


A bronze buck, 

satin-skinned, 

in light-muscled pursuit. 

Warm pulsing Orion 

tangling with angular horns, 
interweaving with the darkness 
swift-moving thighs 

and points of heat. 

By the green plateau of meadow 
he poises— 

uncertain . . 

A pale yellow doe 

parts the slender ferns 

and tracks the soft snow 

to the edge of the blue-iced water. 


—Willard Maas. 
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KNOW THESE 
FAMOUS EYES? 





for she’s one of Universal Pictures 
greatest stars. This brown-eyed actress, who 
wears 14 year size clothes, is now apperring in 
a dramatic picture of Russian life. See below’. 


refreshes eyes 
after motoring 


Motoring causes eyes to.tire and burn; 
often makes them bloodshot. Relieve 
these annoying after-effects by apply- 
ing a few drops of harmless Murine. 
In a jiffy your eyes will feel fresh and 
rested; soon the bloodshot condition 
will disappear. Also use Murine after 
golf and other outdoor sports to off- 
set eye irritation. 60c buys 60 ap-- 
plications at drug and dept. stores. . 





*Lupe Velez in ‘‘Resurrection”’ 
s ‘Pp 


RINE, 
EYES 


Millions of Bottles Used Yearly! 






SHAKE IT INTO YOUR SHOES 
Makes new or tight shoes feel 
easy. Soothes tired, aching feet 

and stops the pain of corns, 
bunions and calluses, A Foot= — 
Ease Walking Doll Free, address — 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, LE ROY, N. va 














Why Tolerate Pimples 
and Blackheads when 


CUTICURA 


Quickly Relieves Them 


Price 26c. each. Sample free. 
Address : “Cuticura,” Dept. 5 den,Mass. 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


DE Scholl's 
Zino-pads 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 


CARLTON 


529 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


New beautiful Fireproof hotel. Every room with 
private bath and toilet. Cafe and Garage adjoining. 
Rates: One person $2; two persons $3; and up. 


Sypney W. Smrru, Prop. 
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New Faces 
for Old 


ONE of the most interesting books 
that has come to my desk recently 
is a tiny volume by Dorothy Cocks, 
entitled, “New Faces for Old.” Per- 
haps one of the reasons why it is so 
interesting is that it is so encouraging. 
It makes one feel that facial beauty 1s 
within reach of us all. 

The little book is the simply written 
account of a large number of cases 
treated by an eminent dermatologist 
in an endeavor to establish the finest 
method of skin-care for the average 
woman. Here are some of the con- 
clusions reached after long study. 

First, the most helpful thing you 
can do for your skin is to keep it 
clean. This means, in this day and 
age, a cleansing treatment which pen- 
etrates clogged pores, breaks down 
oily dirt, eradicates make-up which 
has been rubbed into the skin, and 
in addition stimulates the circulation 
so that the skin is toned up and made 
clearer and brighter from within. 

Besides cleansing, the normal skin 
needs softening. This is necessary 
because atmospheric conditions in 
which we live exhaust the moisture 
and oils from the skin. Cream ap- 
plied regularly fills out the fine lines 
of withering, the cross-hatching that 
etches itself on your skin from lack 
of suppleness and moisture. How 
often it should be used depends on 
the quality of your skin and your 
mode of life. A young’girl needs less 
cream than a woman of middle age. 
One thing must be stressed here: 
never apply a softening cream without 
first cleansing the skin thoroughly. 

Besides cleansing and softening, 
your skin needs protection from 
weathering. Use a softening cream 
before you go out.into the sun and 
wind, to supply oils to protect your 
skin. Use a powder to film your face 
against exposure. Pure cosmetics are 
not harmful if you cleanse your skin 
regularly. Applying coat after coat 
of make-up during the day is dan- 
gerous. Cleanse your skin and start 
fresh when your make-up is in need 
of repair. Don’t use a powder puff 
more than a day or two without 
laundering. Better still, use bits of 
cotton to powder your face, taking a 
fresh one each time. Half the blem- 
ishes of the skin are the result of 
infection—but bacteria cannot thrive 
on cleanliness. 

The little book gives much more 
thorough advice than I can quote 
here. If you are interested in having 
a copy for yourself, write to me. The 
price is one dollar. 

—Jrawn Asuerort, Beauty Editor. 
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SHE DANCES WITH CHEERS 


a HERMEYES 


Tol, aE AeAS 


SATHLETE’S FOOT” 


O gay; so feather-light 
on feet that fairly flit 
across a gleaming floor. 
You’d say this laughing little 
lady didn’t have a care in 
the world. But, while her 
eyes give three cheers to 
each new partner in the 
dance, there’s a bar sinister 
on her happiness. 
At the back of her mind, 
a vague worry begins to in- 
trude. Even as she dressed 
for the party she noticed it 
again: An unnatural, moist 
whiteness between her little 
pink toes. It made her feel 
hardly dainty. What would 
her partner think of the 
twinges she feels—even 
i-t-c-h-i-n-g? She hates to 
ask even her dearest friend 
about it; doesn’t know what 
to call it, though thousands 
of similarly immaculate 
people have this same 
trouble—“‘Athlete’s Foot.” 


Are YOU guarding against this stealthy 
infection, so easily tracked into homes ? 


*Athlete’s Foot” may attack any of us* 
because, unlike most diseases, it persists in 
the cleanest places. A tiny vegetable para- 
site, tinea trichophyton, generally causes this 
ringworm infection and it thrives on the 
edges of showers and swimming pools; on 
locker- and dressing-room floors; in gym- 
nasiums. And from all these places it is 
continually tracked into countless homes. 
It may live and thrive for months in your 
own spick-and-span bathroom; and it causes 


pore 3k ee SS SS eee 
*wWatch for these distress signals 
that warn of ‘“‘Athlete’s Foot’’ 

Though ‘‘Athlete’s Foot” is caused by the germ— 
tinea trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves 
in several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 

thick and moist orit may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! If 
the case appears aggravated and does not readily yield 
to Absorbine Jr., consult your doctor without delay. 


Absorbine 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 
SORE MUSCLES,. MUSCULAR - 
ACHES, BRUISES, BURNS, . 
CUTS, SPRAINS, ABRASIONS 


your feet tonight for symptoms* of 





infection and re-infection with great per- 
sistence. In fact the U. S. Public Health 
Service has reported that “probably half of 
all adults suffer from it at some time.” 


It has been found that Absorbine Jr. 
KILLS this ringworm germ 


* Athlete’s Foot” 
of different ways.* All of them, it is agreed, 


may start in a number 


are generally caused by the ringworm germ, 
And exhaustive laboratory tests have shown 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates fleshlike tis- 
sues deeply and, wherever it penetrates, it 
kills the ringworm germ. Results in actual 


cases confirm these laboratory tests. 


Examine YOUR feet tonight 


a bad idea to examine 
“Ath- 


first sign of any one 


It might not be 


lete’s Foot.” At the 
symptom, begin the free use of Absorbine 


Jr.—douse it on morning and night and 
after every exposure of your bare feet on 
damp floors. 

Absorbine Jr. has been so effective that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. Don’t 
expect relief from a “just as good.” There is 
nothing else like Absorbine Jr. You can get 
it at all drug stores—$1.25 a bottle. For a 


free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 443 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


‘mn 
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A Dozen Dte-Hard 
Perennials For Western Gardens 


RANCOA RAMOSA first came to 

my attention through the writings 
of Gertrude Jekyll. She recommended 
it for pots because of its excellent and 
pleasing foliage and its long wands of 
attractive white flowers, which have 
given it the name of Maiden’s Wreath. 
| have grown it for yearsin an ordinary 
border without attention or cultiva- 
tion, and yet not only are its fine 
leaves always an ornament but it is 
annually crowned with many graceful 
stems of white flowers. It is not hardy 
in really cold climates, but is well 
worth while in Pacific coast gardens 
though little seen, as nurserymen 
hardly seem to know it. It can be 
raised from seed or increased by re- 
moving rooted growths from the out- 
side of the clumps. 


Gaillardias are sometimes called 
blanket flowers, because their red and 
yellow color scheme suggests the old- 
fashioned blankets, not the gay de- 
signs of today. They are not aristo- 
crats. They are of the people and 
grow close to the ground. They don’t 
ask for rich food or even for much 
drink in our dry summers, and, though 
they prefer a place in the sun, they 
will persist without that, though they 
should have it to give lots of bloom. 
Their resistance to drought and heat 
and their almost continuous bloom in 
summer in cold climates and through- 
out the year in California should 
endear them to busy gardeners. They 
look best in masses or in the front of a 
border. They are easily raised from 
seed, although, as one is not certain 
to get a particular color in that way, 
it 1s cheering to know that they 
spread and divide very easily as well. 
There are almost pure yellow and 
pure red forms, but the red-centered 
flower with the yellow edge is most 
common. One drawback the gaillar- 
dia has had in its rather lax stems, but 
the variety Portola has quite stiff 
ones, taller as well, and from it can 
be obtained strong seedlings. 


Gazania will not be found in every 
list of hardy perennials, yet for the 
California coastal garden it does class 
as one, and where there is much sun- 
shine and heat it is a most valuable 
addition to our garden plants. A 
South African of low, herbaceous, but 
evergreen foliage, always neat and 
clean, it bears frequent large crops of 
brilliant orange or clear yellow 
daisy-like flowers, generally with 
small black dots at the base of the 
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petals. It is not recommended for its 
hardiness in cold climates (no South 
African ever is) but to grow on hot, 
dry banks, as path edgings, or wher- 
ever a low mass of brilliant color is 
wanted, always provided it is in full 
sun, as the flowers fail to open in 
shade. You have probably been 
nearly blinded by the brilliancy of the 
smaller orange one, most often seen 
planted in parkings. It is unneces- 
sary to raise the common forms from 
seed as any number of plants can be 
obtained from old clumps by division. 
Even unrooted pieces will readily 
grow. One sees only Gazania splen- 
dens in California—it is sometimes 
listed as G. aurantiaca—in yellow and 
orange, but there are red and white 
forms which we should get by im 
porting seed from South Africa an 

selecting out good forms from the 
variations one can depend on getting. 


Geums have had a great access of 
popularity in recent years. Not very 
long ago the bright, double scarlet 
G. coccineum Mrs. Bradshaw, with its 
larger flowers, brought attention to 
this fine hardy perennial; then came 








A Picket Fence 


In this fence the posts are spaced 6’ 
apart and are 4”x 4” x 4%’ which will 
allow 114’ in the ground. The pickets 
are 146"x2” with a 2” space between 
them. A six-foot panel will require, in 
addition to the posts, approximately 
fifty lineal feet of picket material and 
two horizontal pieces 2” x 4” x 6’. The 
gate is built of 1” boards, which may 
vary in width for variety, and 1”x3” 
material for the braces. It will be well 
to protect the underground portion of 
the posts by setting them in concrete or 
applying a coat of tar. Use galvanized 
nails for the fence and screws for gate. 
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£03.50 

























Lady Stratheden, its counterpart in’ 
golden yellow; and now, from crossing 
these two, English breeders have 
raised several shades between them, 
and though they may be slow in get- | 
ting to us in named varieties, the seed 
from them will give a widened color’ 
range. This easy plant—not to be 
confused with rock garden geums— 
is well adapted to massing in the front 
of the flower border, where its pleas- ' 
ant and distinctive foliage will often ' 
be surmounted by the flowers stand-. 
ing well clear of it on tall branching 
stems. Half shade or sunny places 
where summer water can be plente- 
ously given are its best locations. 
Divide and replant old clumps in fall 
or early spring, or raise new ones from 
seed. 


Hemerocallis family, the so-called 

ay-lilies, are less seen on the mid- 
Pacific coast than they deserve, per- 
haps because they are reputed to need. 
much water in summer. From a re- 
cent report from Sherman T. Duffy, 
a witty and properly skeptical gar-. 
dener and journalist of Chicago, on 
the resistance of plants to the great 
Midwest summer drought of 1930, I) 
understand that they showed less con- 
cern for water than most perennials. 
This has also been my own experience: 
in California, where I have grown and. 
flowered several species without sum-. 
mer watering, though I doubt not 
that they would do even better with 
more moisture at that season. What} 
they most seem to want is a good 
garden soil and to be thoroughly let 
alone once they are planted, which is: 
best done between October and April. 
Dividing and moving seem to stop} 
their flowering until, with the passage 
of a year, they become established’ 
again. Don’t worry about their get- | 
ting too crowded like irises; it just) 


doesn’t seem to happen, for even 
when the old H. fulva has escaped 
from eastern gardens and grows along 
the roadside it flowers freely every 
year with nobody to divide, or per- 
haps it would say, disturb it. Some 
of the day-lilies have been grown 
many years, the aforementioned In- 
dian red species, H. fulva and the 
finer and sweeter H. flava, the lemon 
lily of old gardens, being two of them. 
These, along with the pure orange, 
dwarf H. Dumourtieri, the golden) 
yellow Florham, the yellow bronze-. 
backed Gold Dust, Burbank’s broad 
open lemon seedling, Calypso, and 
the big, rich orange Hl. aurantiaca 


f 
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will give a long season of bloom, from 
spring to midsummer, and consider- 
able variety. Much work is now being 
done on the day-lilies by American 
breeders, and soon we shall have 
many fine new varieties from which 
to select. While excellent border 
plants, they are also well planted 
around pools and in damp places. 
The pure yellow varieties which hap- 
pen to flower at the same time as the 
tall bearded irises, if placed near them 
will bring out the more somber reds 
and bronzes and somewhat atone for 
the present shortage of golden yellow 
in this section of the iris family. 


Heucheras—I suppose the proper 
pronunciation is Hoikeras, but that 
sounds aftected—are the least as- 
sertive of all these tough garden 
plants. Their low cushions of beau- 
tiful leafage and thin, wiry stems hold 
up such small, bright, dainty, coral 
red flowers or such misty clouds of 
pale pink that they suggest rather 
delicacy of constitution. Yet I have 
found H. sanguinea, planted in half 
shade, as an edging to a walk, perma- 
nently satisfactory in leaf and flower, 
though it gets scarcely any care. Its 
one enemy seems to be mealy bug, 
and if occasionally sprayed well into 
the crown for that, it remains happy. 
The various hybrid forms appear less 
easy, but they are also less important. 
H. Sanguinea is in full flower with me 
in February but continues so for 
months and may send up spikes at 
any time. 


Kniphofias (or if you find that 
hard to say, call them Tritomas) illus- 
trate again how much South Africa 
has given us in perennials as well as 
annuals used to summer drought. 
his is a great family which deserves 
and I hope will get turther treatment 
than is here possible. These “red-hot 
bokers,” as they are often called, vary 
sreatly in a state of nature and are 
iow being continually improved for 
garden use. In culture they prefer a 
s00d, rich soil, a sunny location and 
in occasional summer soaking, but 
they will take what they can get and 
pe thankful. In addition to their ease 
»f culture they should appeal to Calli- 
jornia gardeners as they are so very 
ifective near houses of Mediterran- 
jan architecture, with their expanses 
)f white wall for backgrounds, an 










































|to use cool colors, such as green and 
\white, on the house surrounded by 
‘little foliage. 
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So simple tts fun 
| Ailling weeds with 


CE 72 LU/1 GUN 
rom With General GETZUM’S help, you 
yr 


ean banish all weeds from your lawn 
forever. GETZUM hits the heart of 
the weed, killing roots and all. 


It requires but a drop of GETZUM 
Fluid from the GETZUM Gun to 
destroy the toughest weed—it withers 
away. When a kundred or so of these 
roughnecks lose their lives, your lawn 
takes on new hope and new life. And 
it looks different — softer, deeper, 
greener than ever before! 


Try the handy GETZUM Gun today. The 
GETZUM Fluid does all the work. You 
don’t dig, or bend, or soil your hands. Your 
weed troubles can be ended for just a dollar 
and a half. Extra cans of GETZUM Fluid, 
75c. At grocery, drug, department, hard- 
ware, seed stores, 


WEED DESTROYER CO., Inc. 


Aberdeen, Washington 
NTU 


If your dealer 
cannot supply 
you, order direct 
from manufac- 
turer, giving 
dealer’s name. 
Shipped express 
prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price. 


NIA 
. ip’ 4 
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SURE 
DEATH 


to garden 
ests! 


Vou CAN quickly rid your garden of 
snails, slugs, earwigs, sowbugs, cut- 
worms, etc. if you use Snarol, the ready 
prepared meal, according to simple direc- 
tions. Pests eat it at night in preference to 
other food. Your garden is soon free from 
their ravages! 
Snarol has 5 distinct advantages: 

1. Will not harm vegetation. 

2. No preparation... easy to use. 

3. Safest to use. 

4. Uneffected by sprinkling. 

5. More economical... lasts longer. 
New low prices this year make Snarol 
more economical than ever! 


Get Snarol today from your seed, hardware 
or drug dealer. Insist on genuine Snarol... 
to really protect your garden. 

Write for free instructive booklet on pest 
control. 


KILL ANTS...with the An- 
trol system... . the scientific 


method that gets them in the 
nests. Ask your dealer about 
ANTROL today. 











Quickly kills garden pests 
ANTROL LABORATORIES, INC. 






Stop Insect Losses 


SPRAY YOUR PLANTS, FLOWERS, SHRUBS 
AND TREES WITH THIS PREMIER GEN- 
ERAL INSECTICIDE. 


sx RED ARROW 


NON - POISONOUS : 


ld 
INSECT SPRAY 


(PYRETHRUM SOAP) 


Effective against both chewing and sucking Insects. 
Pleasant to use. No disagreeable odor. Harmless 
to child or pet. Does not burn or stain tender 
foliage. Safe to use on fruits and vegetables before 
picking and serving. 


If your dealer cannot supply, send us $1 and his 
name. We will mail you post-paid, a }4-pint can 
which will make 38 gallons of spray. 


Other sizes: oz. 35c; 14 pt. $1.75; qt. $6; gal. $20- 
Red “‘A’’ Soap—used with liquid contact insecti- 
cides will greatly increase their efficiency. 









| 


Write for FREE literature concerning these 
products. 


McCormick & Co., Inc. 
845 McCormick Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
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alternate to aloes and useful both 
where these do not do well and for 
strong summer color. 

The variations in color are from 
lemon yellow to clear red, with both 
colors appearing in many spikes. 
They can be raised from seed, gen- 
erally flowering the second year, but 
if only a few fine distinctive kinds are 
wanted, start with Pfitzeri and Henry 
F. Dreer and get three plants of each, 
if an early effect of any thickness is 
desired. Besides being very effective 
against a house, they are good for 
planting near pools and ponds and 
anywhere in sun where a jungle is 
wanted, but they are nearly always 
most stunning when massed. 


Leonotus leonurus is neither hardy 
nor a herbaceous perennial in most 
climates, but it can be considered both 
as in parts of California it is quite 
reliably hardy and is often best cut 
down to the ground in winter to 
stimulate basal growth and prevent 
Its getting leggy. It is a fine back 
border plant or one to grow against 
a white wall or a dark shingle house, 
where its whorls of chenille-like, deep 
orange flowers rising tier on tier have 
proper background. From August on 
it 1s such a fine bit of color four or 
five feet above the ground that it 
would deserve a place even if it were 
difficult to grow, which it most decid- 
edly is not. Ordinary soil and sun- 
shine are all it asks, and being from 
South Africa it further ingratiates it- 
self by making no demands for sum- 
mer water, for which the California 
gardener has always to pay. It is 
often given the popular’ name of 
Lion’s tail or Lion’s ears. 

Here I have gone only half through 
the alphabet and already I have my 
dozen die-hard perennials. It looks 
like an uneven selection, until you 
glance through a hardy plant cata- 
logue and see that most of the best 
things are at the beginning of the 
alphabet. True, peony, phlox, pent- 
stemon and papaver are later, but the 
three last I have rather lately written 
about and the peony, a native of 
Siberia, is like the polar bear, unques- 
tionably hardy but not generally 


really happy in sunny California. 
Dll Its a 


ee | mR 
4 
i ra Gooa Tdeax~ 
es 
“= to paint the glass 
i of a bathroom or 
basement window 
with interior flat 
paint thinned with 
turpentineand pale 
varnish. If a frosted appearance is 
desired, this may be obtained with a 
crystallizing varnish which is trans- 
parent when applied but dries to an 
opaque finish. 
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“SEND FOR IRIS CATALOG 


We are the largest western growers 
and offer only the best varieties of 
Bearded, Japanese, Siberian, Regelio- 
cyclus hybrids, and other species. Our 
plants bloom the first year after plant- 





























ing! Compare our prices and plants. 
WEED’S GARDENS 
Box 77 Beaverton, Oregon 


dparden 
‘Protection 


Keep aphids, scales, mildew, etc.,out of 
your garden by systematic spraying with — 
Nicona—combination of nicotine and re- © 
fined oil, best-known insect killers. Easy 
<==», 2nd pleasant to use. Just 
SZ), mix with water. For sale 

) in convenient sizes by 
leading dealers. 






Spray with 
= Nicona 
BALFOUR, GUTHRIE « CO., Limrrep 


San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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Licht weight, sturdy construction; effi- 4 

cient action giving abroalevensweep (fan 
far superior to the old fashioned /#1 
garden rake. Neverinjures tender # 
growing roots; excellent for use 
around flower beds, shrubbery, 
paths and drives. Frame mate of § 
convex-shaped steel, flexiblespring # 
steel teeth. Green enamel fin- gees - 
ish. 18 inch, 24 inch sizes. 


, Sold at Hardware and 
Department Stores 


Made by Eastern Tool & 
Mfg. Co. Bloomfield, N.J- 

















PEONIES--IRISES —}) 


Our catalogue recommends Peonies and Irises 
for all parts of the country, including certain 
varieties for California and Southern States, 
Substantial reductions in po for high 
quality stock. Heavy, healthy roots. High- | 
grade collections at atiractive prices. 
Send for Catalogue. 

PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS | 

Rte. 10, Haller Lake, Seattle, Wash. " 


Ph 
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Look for this 


ORTHO GARDEN 
MEDICINE SHELF 


...én your dealer’s window 


[HIS SHELF in his window orin his store shows that 
rour dealer can supply the following ORTHO Gar- 
len Sprays: 

IRTHO GARDEN VOLCK...aspray for Aphis, 
[hrips, Mealy Bug, Scale, Red Spider, White Fly. 
IRTHO GARDEN BORDO...aspray for Scab, 
tust, Mildew, Blight, Peach Leaf Curl, Brown Rot. 


IRTHO LEAD ARSENATE... for leaf eating in- 
ects such as Beetles, Caterpillars. 


IRTHO GARDEN TENDUST...adust for Aphis, 
“hrips, Grape Leaf Hopper, Squash Bug. 

IRTHO GARDEN PYRUM...anon-poisonous 
pray for Aphis, Thrips, Worms. 


uy these sprays singly oras a complete medicine 
aelf for your garden. For sale by seed, hardware, 
ad drug stores. 


REE...OrTHO Garden Spray Guide...ftrom your 
ef of write direct to California Spray-Chemical 
...15 Shattuck Square, Berkeley, California. 


IRTHO 
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A SMALL 
WATER 
GARDEN 
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Garden Tasks 


Pranr your dahlias in May and June. Buy the 

best of tubers, staking as you plant. Try some 
dahlia seeds if you want a real garden thrill. Set 
out delphiniums, and do get some of the new and 
better varieties. Do not use manure around these 
tender plants. 


Order and set out your chrysanthemum plants 
and continue planting gladiolus at intervals. 


Prune deciduous shrubs after they are through 
blooming, and decide what additional varieties you 
will need another year to bring more beauty to 
your garden. 


In May, try planting some seeds of Mexican 
sunflower if you wish a tall plant with a profusion 
of orange bloom this next summer. 


Is there a place where salvia would add a bit of 
needed color? Plant it in May. 


If you are fortunate enough to have a beach or 
summer home, take part of your garden to it. Ver- 
benas, geraniums, ice plant, and gazanias will all do 
well even in sand. 

Get in your water lilies early in May—that is, if 
you have a pool. If you haven’t a pool or water 
garden let SUNSET tell you how to build one. It’s 
really a very simple matter and it is one garden 
you do not have to hoe. 

Fill in gaps in your rock garden with plants 
ordered from some reliable dealer in rock plants. 
Try some cactus, too. 


Thin out your annuals which you planted earlier 
in the year. If you failed to sow seeds, get plants 
from your nurseryman. He has a wealth of annuals 
which will add color to your garden, 


Plant seeds of columbines and primroses for next 
year. If these fail to germinate there will be time 
to repeat the sowings later. A lath house is a 
great convenience if you plan to raise any number 
of seedlings. 

The iris parade is passing. Visit an iris garden 
while it is in bloom and note the varieties you wish 
for another year. They may be transplanted or 
divided any time after they have finished blooming. 


In July, plant in the lath house or cold frame 
Canterbury bells, wallflowers, stocks, etc., for early 
spring bloom next year. 

Sow marigolds and zinnias in flats or hotbed for 
fall bloom. Sow seeds of hardy annuals in the gar- 
den for summer bloom. 

Plant viscaria seed every three weeks until July. 
Plant Phlox Drummondi June first for August 
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Ie everything thete ix. 


One outstanding 


aftsman. 


The ‘‘Master,” Hep- 
plewhite, created 
furniture with an indi- 
viduality all its own. 
That distinctive indi- 
viduality was born of 
rare genius and in- 
imitable craftsmanship. 

The same is true of Cyclone Fence. 
Through originality and outstanding 
craftsmanship, Cyclone produces 
fence of distinctive individuality and 
value. To the discriminating buyer, 
therefore, there is only ove genuine 





. - - Will repay you in en- 
Serge joyment way out of pro- 
x portion to the effort and 

—_ > money expended. Start 
this year. Use our catalog as a guide. 40 
able pages of water lily lore, drawings, plans, 
ctions. - - This catalog, profusely illustrated 
olor, will fascinate you for hours. It may be 
reason for your discovering the greatest 
by of your life. You can start with a simple 
2t garden, and enlarge it from year to year. 
t free copy is ready to be mailed. 


COLLECTION OFFER $3 


can get started quickly in raising water lilies with this 
paid collection of hardy, beautiful water lilies. They 
hrive anywhere in the U.S. or Canada. 1 Paul Har- 
peautiful orange-pink—1! Marliac Yellow—1 Marliac 
te. (Catalog value ¢4) for $3 postpaid. Order now. 


hnson Water Gardens 






cuttings. Cyclone Fence. 





Put in second sowing of Chinese forget-me-nots 


(Cynoglossum amabilis) back of annual phlox. Yet,the surprising fact is that 


Cyclone Fence costs no more—even 
with its superior quality, design and 
workmanship. 













Set out verbena plants: try the scarlet with white 
eye, setting it back of Cambridge blue lobelia. Set 
out petunias, both the large double ones and small 
single varieties; put some in your window boxes. 


Cyclone Fence is erected by trained 
Cyclone men. We help you plan your 
fence, and will submit an accurate cost 
estimate. Literature sent on request 


Plant primrose seeds as soon as ripened. Plant 
lily-of-the-valley pips. Plant tall-growing nastur- 
tiums for ground cover among iris clumps. 

Scatter forget-me-not seed for a spring ground 
cover where tulips are planted. 


Sow rudbeckia seeds to replace perennials for late 
bloom. Scatter Shirley poppy seed and annual 
gypsophila in any bare spots. Go to the nursery- 
man for plants to fill in vacant spots in borders. 


Cyclone—not a“‘type’’ of fence—but 

fence made exclusively by Cyclone 

Fence Company and identified by 
this trademark 


Cyclone Fence 








This Month 
EMEMBER th i den sh 
, Biel RS R at Oakland, April 30 to Wes 3 


ace us. PaT 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 










| 
Never before were these beauti- 
/ ful flowering plants offered to 
7 the public at such low prices. 
Request catalogue 85. 
California Aquatic Growers, 
920 Guaranty Bldg. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


HYNES, CALIFORNIA 
VATE 


If 


the famous flower festival at Lompoc, 


Santa Barbara County, May 16 and 17; 
remember that during the last week in 
May we wear the buddy poppy for the 
benefit of needy ex-service men and 
their families. 





Los Angeles San Francisco 
Seattle Portland, Oregon 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, IIL 


suBsiOLARY or 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
6 C.F. Co.. 193% 








For a ; mS 
Green, Healthy and 


Weed-Free Lawn 


T takes less watering to keep 

up a MORCROP-fed lawn— 
the grass is sturdy and vigorous, of 
rich color and better able to hold its 
own against weeds. 


Lillys MORCROP Fertilizer 


is a proven plant food for Pacific 
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Coast conditions, sold by over 700 
dealers on the Pacific Coast. 


For free booklets on 

Lawns and Gar- }> 
dens, write THE , 
CHAS. H. LILLY 
CO., Seattle. 







Established 1885 


RAREST NEW AND FINEST OLD 


from a Western Grower and 
Originator of International 
repute. Write for free illustrated catalogue. 


CARL SALBACH 


645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 







































GEM PORTABL 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
SAVE YOU MONEY & TIME 


Install them yourself. Use your old 
hose. Uniform sprinkling for entire 
lawn. Set 10to12feetapart. Move 
anywhere on lawn or garden. 


ALSO UNDERGROUND SYSTEMS 


Send for our free descriptive book- 
let of underground systems, large 
and small. No obligation. 
AGENTS WANTED 
College students and other summer 
salesmen can make generous profits 
handling our line. Write at once. 

SS SSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSSESESSEEEEERE EEE eeeee 
G. E. MOODY CO. 1579 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Gentlemen.—Please send full information. 

0 Underground 0 Portable 0 Agents 
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A Playhouse 
For the Children 


i happiest little girl on our 
street is Josephine, whose father 
has just built for her an enchanting 
playhouse. Josephine’s playhouse is 
a ‘“‘bungalow” of simple lines with a 
generous front porch. The exterior 
walls are painted white to harmonize 
with other buildings on the lot, while 
the gently sloping roof adds a note of 
gay contrast with its green and red 
shingles. At each side of the porch 
Josephine has planted flowers and 
shrubs. Four windows provide abun- 
dant sunshine and pleasant glimpses 
of Monterey Bay and of a eucalyptus 
grove near by. 

The inside walls are painted white, 
the floor a warm brown. The floor 
space is divided into two rooms, a 
“living room” and a_ kitchenette. 
Since the rooms are small the parti- 
tion extends only half way from floor 
to ceiling. The top of the partition 
is used as a shelf for flower vases and 
trinkets. 

The kitchenette, however, is the 
room most admired by both children 
and grown-ups. There are two built- 
in cupboards reaching from floor to 
ceiling. Between these cupboards is 
just space enough for the low table 
on which is placed Josephine’s elec- 
tric range, which, by the way, is a 
real stove in that honest-to-goodness 
cakes can be baked in the miniature 
oven and other foods may be boiled, 
fried, or stewed on the top burners. 
There are electric outlets in both 
kitchen and living room. The spa- 
cious cupboards contain Josephine’s 
dishes, books, and the set of alum- 
inum cooking utensils that exactly fit 
the tiny electric stove. A hand-oper- 
ated sewing machine occupies one of 
the shelves. 

Josephine’s mother believesin teach- 
ing girls to sew and bake and keep a 
home tidy and beautiful. She is ac- 
complishing this end by making work 
fun. Josephine actually enjoys learn- 
ing the household arts in her very 
own house. She washes the playhouse 
windows and sweeps its floor with 
lively zest. Gardening is no longer 








Try This New 
Insect Spray That 


KILLS PLANT INSECTS 
| 


EVER GREEN is non-poisonous 

to humans, birds and pets, but. 

fatal to plant insects {both chew- | 
ing and sucking types}. It is easy to get, 
easy to use and will protect your flowers 
all during the growing season. Try EV 
GREEN. Highly concentrated. 1-o0z. size’ 
35c, 6-oz. $1.00. Sold by seed, hardw 
drug and department stores. Also kills. 
fleas on dogs. Write McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co.,1715 Fifth St.S. E., Minneapolis, 
for booklet. 1-oz size sent postpaid for, 
35 cents if your dealer cannot supply you., 

























| On 
Those tiny green, 


red or black insects 
which feed upon the. 
tender green foliage or 
the buds of your flowers 
and plants are aphis (plant 
lice). You must kill them and 
similar insects if you expect 
the best growth. 


Used By Gardeners 


Over 20 Years 


A garden size “Black Leaf 40” 
package costs only 35c and makes 
about six gallons of effective spray. 
Have it on hand and be ready for 
Insect attack. Sold by dealers in 
several sizes. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP., 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 







If you enjoy SUNSET we should 
appreciate your telling your 
- frienda ahout it. A 
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rudgery. She learns to sew and em- 
roider by making window draperies 
id pillow tops for her living room. 
est of all, she has a place where her 
slongings are in no one’s way. As 
ie grows older she can easily trans- 
rm the playhouse into a workroom 
- study.— Roxie Hilt. 


A Bird House 


NXEDAR about 1” thick is the best 
4 material for the construction of 
lis bird house, being easy to work. 
he base is a piece 9” x12”. Con- 
ruct the side walls as shown, using 
coping saw for the door opening. 
his opening should be closed by 
ailing a piece of cigar-box wood on 
1e inside. This covering piece should 
ave a circular opening 114” in diame- 
tr. This will give the effect of a door 
at will have an entrance which is 
ore attractive to the birds. The 
alf-timbered effect and the door can 
> made with the same material. 
ext nail on the roof pieces which 
ave been rounded on the edges and 
low with the chimney and gable. 
small fence, in a somewhat doubtful 
ate of repair, will add to the quaint- 
sss. Any soft pieces of wood will do 
r this and it can be attached by 

ply setting the post ends into 
les in the base. Paint the chimney 
d, the roof a dark blue, the side 
alls and fence white and the base a 

k green. The half-timbers can be 
ained brown and the window panes 
e painted on with a bright blue 
or. While this house isn’t guaran- 
=d to entice the birds, because of the 
ight colors, it will, if mounted on a 
pipe and set among the shrubbery, 
ove an attractive ornament to the 


ick yard.—H. M. Flemming. 
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eee Yeading ma- 
esiar sor all who love the out-of-doors. 
eublished by the MacMillan Com- 
vany. Price $2.50. 















rellis 


This trellis is made of wood 34"x1l4", 
the smaller horizontal pieces being 18” 
long and the length being about 9 feet. 
This dimension, however, is variable 
depending upon the height of your win- 
dow, but if it is as shown you will re- 
quire about 40 lineal feet of material. 
Fasten together with galvanized nails 
and paint the pieces one coat before 
nailing together which will help prevent 
.warping. Place hooks in the wall and 
metal eyes in the top of the trellis for 

Tfastening to the house. This will permit 

veasy removal for painting underneath. 

oApply at least two more coats of paint 
vhen finished.—H. M. Flemming. 
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So easy! 
Just dip, rinse, dry 
thoroughly and 
it’s clean. 


Your dry cleaner deserves 
your patronage. Call him for 
all important jobs 

But if you're caught in a rush 
just dip slips, ties, underthings, 
etc., ina bowl of Union Clean- 
ing Solvent—then rinse and dry 
thoroughly. 

Union Cleaning Solvent can 
aid, too, in general cleaning — 
sink, bathtub, bowl, woodwork, 
floors. 

Don’t be without it. 
from your nearest dealer. 


UNION 
Cleaning 
Solvent 


Getit 





A Product of 
Fy che TINTON 
it 1s a reQuiar Peee vio nen 


weekly menus. For LYN- 
DEN brand Chicken & Egg 
Noodles combine all of the 
tasty flavor of milk fed 
chicken, pure egg noodles 
and chicken broth, packed in 
glass (cellophane wrapped) 
or % Ib. and 1 Ib. tins. 
Economical, ready to serve. 
A free recipe folder will be 
sent upon request. Wash- 
ington Co-Operative Egg & 
Poultry Ass’n, Seattle. 


LYNDEN 


BRAND 
CHICKEN & EGG 
NOODLES 





KILLS MOTHS 


by direct contact 


Hang Clothes Savers on hooks, 
hangers, in trunks or garment 
bags or place them in boxes or 
drawers. *‘Moth Gas” Clothes 
Savers surround clothes with a 


Ar.» 1Qc blanket of gas 
i a » ” which kills moths. Convenient, 
. @aecn clean, effective. Avoid devices that 


Gfor retard evaporation. Quick acting. 
50c Only 10c¢ each, 6 for 50c at Drug, 
Department or Housefurnishings 
Stores. Slightly higher in Canada. 
The Lewy Chemical Co., Est. 1887, 
165 Perry St... New York, N. Y. 


CLOTHES SAVERS 
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ODAY we should like to talk 
about one phase of the magazine which is often over- 
looked—the illustrations. You see, we of SUNSET 
believe in visualization, in plenty of accurate draw- 
ings and photographs, in interesting pictures which 
tell the SunsET story of life in the Far West. Of the 
many photographs that appear in the magazine, 
probably the pictures of foods and cooking are most 
dificult to obtain. First of all the actual dishes must 
be prepared—pies and cakes baked, salads made and 
table decorations assembled. Then all must be care- 
fully transported to the photographer's studio where 
the set-ups are made and the photographs actually 


taken. 


In days gone by, every foods picture that we had 
anything to do with certainly did tell a story—a 
story of worry and disappointments, sometimes of 
tears and tantrums. Little by little, however, we 
learned some of the tricks of the trade such as 
frosting the cake after st was safe in the studio; 
substituting lard for ice cream; making gelatine mix- 
tures doubly thick to stand up under the heat of 
strong lights; and undercooking vegetables to insure 
their holding their shapes. We learned, too, that it 
is dangerous to carry a traveling bag full of light 
bread dough on a hot day—but enough of these 
harrowing details for this time. 


This month when it came time to think of illustra- 
tions for the Company Dinner Menu described on 
page 32 of this issue, Mr. Young, the photographic 
artist upon whom we have come to depend, was 
busy moving into a new studio. We therefore de- 
cided to try getting the photographs ourselves, using 
some of those new photoflash bulbs now on sale at 
kodak shops. These interesting bulbs, by the way, 
are certainly throwing light on the getting of good 
photographs indoors. They look like ordinary light 
globes stuffed full of tin foil, but they act in an 
extraordinary manner. To make those pictures on 
page 32 we simply baked the chicken pie and pre- 
pared the other dishes just as the author describes, 
then we arranged the table, adjusted the camera SIX 
or eight feet away, screwed a photoflash bulb into 
a socket on a long light cord, and all was ready. 
First the lights in the room were turned off; then the 
lens of the camera was opened and the switch oper- 
ating the bulb (which had a new tin pan in back of 
‘t for a reflector) was pressed. There was an instan- 
taneous flash of light, after which we closed the lens 
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and the picture was done. No noise, no smoke, and 
the whole operation is more simple even than it 
sounds. It might be well to say that each of these 
globes is good for just one flash. 


Occasionally it is possible to include more detail in 
a drawing than in a photograph. For instance, in 
this issue of the magazine you will find a number o' 
realistic sketches showing how to make garden gates, 
trellises, fences, bird houses, and the like, all by 
H. M. Flemming, a Seattle man who can certainly 
hammer out the good garden ideas. A more deco- 
rative type of drawing, but equally practical, is found 
in the life-like bouquets sketched on page 22 by 
Heath Anderson, flower artist of the West. Then as 
usual in this issue are the illustrated recipes and good 
ideas by Ruth White whose work every SUNSET 
reader has come to know and look forward to seeing. 
Yes, we are proud of the illustrations which appear 
in Sunset. Our next development along this line 
will be home and garden movies—drawings and 
photographs which show in detail every step in the 
building of a lawn or the making of a cake. Watch 


for them! 
Boa 


While we are on this subject of photography and 
picture making, we should like to pass along direc 
tions received recently in this office for making a home 
movie screen. Such a silver screen may be simply a 
board cut to fit a large picture frame, or it may bea 
piece of heavy wallboard cut the desired size and 
framed by the home_carpenter. Aluminum paint — 
produces the silver effect. Another treatment con- 
sists in painting the wallboard with flat white pain 
and while it is still wet dusting several handfuls of 
small, clear glass beads over its surface. Either 
method is vastly superior to projecting pictures on 
plain white cardboard. : 


And now for a Sunset picture to leave with you as 
we say Adios for another month! Can you imagine 
your SUNSET Magazine three times its present size 
with three times as many practical home, garden anc 
vacation ideas written just for you who live in Sunset 
Land—a beautiful All-West magazine going to ever) 
home-loving family west of the Great Divide? If you 
can visualize such a publication, you have a menta 
picture of our dreams for SunsET. Will you help te 
make this dream come true? You can, you knov 
simply by telling your friends and neighbors about Sun 
sET, the western magazine of good ideas.— The Editors 
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Piedmont, California. 

















You will (Meer Meed to redecorate 


HIS quaint bedroom with intimate 
walls of pine holds the promise of 
est and seclusion to all who enter. 
lere the noisy world is well lost... 
Il is quiet . .. homelike. 

Such is the atmosphere imparted 
y walls of Shevlin Knotty Pine with 
jeir suggestion of century old peace. 

You will notice how conveniently 
uilt-in cupboards take the place of 
ie conventional chest of drawers or 
hiffonier. Here is ample room for 
josiery, gloves, lingerie. 
| Of equal importance with its 
jeauty and convenience is the fact that 
his bedroom will never need redecorat- 
hg. The longer it is lived in, the better 
| will look. Occasional bumps only 
Hid to its suggestion of gracious age. 
| Before you decide on the wall 
nish for your home, compare the first 
stand upkeep of papered or painted 
alls with that of Shevlin Knotty 
Jine walls. When you total the 
harge for stripping and re-papering or 
ie inting every five years as compared 
jith the lasting beauty of pine walls 
jou will readily see their economy. 

















Shevlin Knotty Pine is the only 
pine which is selected at the mill 
for size, type and location of knots. 





In this territory it is easily available in 
Sheylin California White Pine (Pinus 
Ponderosa), California Sugar Pine, and 
Pondosa Pine. Your millwork company 
can make up Shevlin Pine in the shadow 
moulding illustrated or any other 
pattern. The pine illustrated is stained 
coffee brown. 


Shevlin Pine is grade-marked and trade- 
marked. We are wholesalers and cannot 
sell to you direct, but our branch offices 
will supply your lumber dealer if he is 
not already stocked. § Offices at: San 
Francisco, Dept. 515, 1030 Monadnock 
Building. §.Los Angeles, Dept. 515, 
Petroleum Securities Building. § Bend, 
Oregon, Dept. 515, The Shevlin-Hixon 
Company. § Chicago, Dept. 515, 1866- 
208 South La Salle Street Building. 
§ New York, N. H. Morgan, Sales Agent, 
Dept. 515, 1205 Graybar Building. 
§ Toronto, Ontario, Dept. 515, 606 Royal 
Bank Building. 


your room of StHEVLIN AINE 


The first cost, although somewhat 
higher, is the last. There is no upkeep. 
In the long run, you will find walls of 
Knotty Pine good economy. 


find 


Shevlin Pine peculiarly appropriate for 


Pacific Coast residents 


their homes as itis grown and milled by 
The McCloud River Lumber Company, 
McCloud, California, and The Shevlin- 
Hixon Company, Bend, Oregon. 
Shevlin Pine has been rightly 
called, “The Pine of Posterity.” Pro- 
duced by an organization which has 
specialized in pine for nearly half a 
century, Shevlin Pine is carefully 
seasoned, rigidly graded, and smoothly 


milled. 


knots and mellow color. Your architect 


It is selected for firm, sound 


knows that Shevlin Pine gives a better 
effect. Insist on it. 


Send One Dollar 


account of the authentic use of 


for this | 
| 


pine in American homes, For ty 





illustrations, historic and 
Mail check to: 


modern. 


Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke 


! 

| 
Company, Dept. 515, 900 First | 
National-Soo Line Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. “Log 


Cabins Up To Date” Sent Iree. 
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It keeps them so 
MILD and FRESH! 


THERE’S more real mildness in a Camel, 
sealed fresh in the new package, than in 


any cigarette you ever smoked! 


CAME 


Ticut-SEALED IN MOoIsTURE-PROOF 


CELLOPHANE 





© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobace 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. Cc 
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The Ethyl emblem on any pump 
stands for tested gasoline of 
Ethyl quality. Constant’ in- 
spection of gasoline from Ethy] 
pumps throughout the country 
guards this standard. Ethyl 
Gasoline is always colored red. 


ETHYL GASOLIN 


© #.G.C, 1931 
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More tanks are 


Filled 
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O,; every highway in the country, gasoline 
pumps are telling this story: Ethyl Gasoline is 
now the biggest-selling motor fuel. 


ars For instance: On the Lincoln Highway 
between New York City and Philadelphia, 
a recent count showed 655 gasoline pumps, 
of which 203, or 31%, were Ethyl pumps. 


The simple reason is that Ethyl is more than gas- 
oline. It is good gasoline plus Ethyl fluid, which 
means: gasoline plus combustion control. 

Inside the engine the Ethyl] fluid prevents the 
uneven explosions of gasoline that cause power- 
waste, “knock” and over-heating. It holds com- 
bustion to the steady, powerful smoothness that 
develops the best performance of your car. 

Ninety-five leading oil refiners testify to the 
importance of controlled combustion. They spent 
millions to equip plants to mix Ethyl fluid with 
gasoline and install pumps in filling stations to 
sell Ethyl Gasoline. 

Stop at any Ethyl pump and see how controlled 
combustion helps your motcr. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York City. 
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The active ingredient used in Ethyl 
fluid is lead, 
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ERE is a trip through the 

scenic heart of the Canadian 
Rockies—and a 600-mile ocean voy- 
age through the famous Inside Pas- 
sage of the Pacific. 


Traverse the Fraser and Thomp- 
son River Gorges...see Mt. Robson, 
giant of the Canadian Rockies. . . 
visit Jasper National Park, where 
you can play Canada’s famous cham- 
pionship course and ride over moun- 
tain-trails. Travel on to Kitwanga, 
strange land of totem poles, and the 
“River of Clouds.” Then cruise from 
Prince Rupert, through the sheltered 
fjords of “America’s Norway,” to 
Vancouver. 





Two weeks will do it, from any 
Pacific Coast city. Or add a few days 
extra and include the Alaska side 
trip—by new steamer. 


i ep Ay ih 





| @Here is the route of the 5 day 
Triangle Tour. Canadian National 
| also operates a daily north and south 
bound steamship service connecting 
Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle. 





Round-trip fares for the Triangle 
Tour: Seattle, $58.10 — Portland, 
$68.65 — San Francisco, $96.55 — 
Los Angeles, $112.00 — and equally 
low from other points. Booklets give 
complete details. Ask for yours at 
the nearest Canadian National office. 






@ You stop at Kitwanga long enough to see these fine examples of 
totem pole art. Fascinating and grotesque, they record the history 
and legends of the Indian aristocracy. Today totem pole carving 


; = , : x a — 
is a lost art, for the Indian has adopted the white man’s tombstones Fs be 
. raat yee eta FF A ae. 
—carving on them symbols similar to those of the totems of Kitwanga. * 
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hington, Oregon, 


We 
Want 


Sunset! 
= SEEM to remember having 


received a notice of m 
subscription having expired. 
I certainly do not want to miss 
a single copy, so I am enclos- 
-ing a check for $1.00, and if ] 
still have some time left on my 
former subscription, why just 
extend my time two years 
more. 

“To a blundering gardener 
from Ohio, who is trying to 
learn how it is done in Cali 
fornia, your magazine is inval- 
uable. I was in despair about 
my chrysanthemums, they 
were so tall already that it 
seemed if they kept on grow- 
ing I should have to use a step 
ladder to pick them next fall. 

“Along came your April is- 
sue, and that excellent article 
by Otto F. Schuchard, not 
only giving explicit directions 
how to proceed but contain- 
ing pictures so the most igno- 
rant amateur would see ex- 
actly what to do. 

“This is only one example of 
the many times your magazine 
has come to the rescue in my 
garden; so you have a pet- 
petual subscriber to SUNSET.” . 
—Mrs. E. P. Bill, Huntington 
Park, California. 











ae is the way one new- 
comer to the Coast reacts 
to Sunset. Thousands of 
others feel the same about this 
western magazine of homing 
and roaming. If you have a 
friend or acquaintance who 
has recently moved here from 
another part of the country, 
introduce them to SunseET, the 
magazine that will help them 
to feel at home. We will see 
to it that these “tenderfeet” 
receive sample copies of the 
magazine at your request.—— 


The Editors. 
1931] 
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“Perfection,” goes the saying, “is made 
up of trifles.“” And in a thousand incidents 
of life we see how much these trifles mean. 
In social contacts and in the realm of 
business, too, little things make friends. 


Sometimes we think if isn’t the obvious 
things at all that are winning so much 
favor for the Oakland and the Pontiac. 
You can't see the qualities of the steels. 
But they make for dependability. You 
will hardly search out the extra quality 
in the upholstery. But that is what pro- 
vides enduring good looks. You may not 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 
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LITTLE THINGS, TOO, MAKE FRIENDS 


be aware of the felt padding which lines 
the floor-board and dash of the Fisher 
bodies. But it adds mightily to comfort 
on hot or cold days. You are not concerned 
with the hair’s-breadth proportioning of one 
part or another. But this is just the thing 
that makes performance what it is. 


Throughout chassis and body there are 
literally scores of points where better 
things lie hidden. All you will ever know 
about them is their results. These you 
can readily learn by talking with owners 
.. and by seeing and driving the cars. 
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" [Hose wild days of the rush for gold in 
our western hills live only in the pages of 
fiction and history, but there is gold galore yet 
to be found by every searcher with a seeing eye. 
Gold indeed is the color of the West, with 
blue to complement it and make it more golden 
still. All through the year that jubilant color 
sings out. Golden lamps in lighthouse towers 
flash through winter rain and fog. Oranges, 
lemons, grapefruit gleam among glossy green 
leaves. Golden notes of daffodil trumpets ring 
out in blossoming apricot orchards. Yellow 
broom flames over patio walls. Acacia trees, 
yellow fountains, pour their wealth into pools 
of wild mustard—fool’s gold, perhaps, but 
valuable to the spirit. 

Following this early spring display come jas- 
mine, yellow banksia and Golden Emblem roses 
to drape porches and pergolas, gazanias to gild 
the parkings, modest tidy-tips and buttercups 
and not-somodest poppies to paint the plains. 
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SUNSET GOLD 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HARRIET PARK CRAMER 





In the forest, sunbeams with Midas touch turn 
stones and grass alike to golden metal. On 
sandy beaches, yellow bush lupine shines 
against the deep and dark blue ocean, while on 
the hills, fragile wild oats deepen into singing 
gold against the intense blue sky. 

Even autumn in the West is still a golden 
time. Golden ‘“‘quakies” shimmer in the can- 
yons. Western goldenrod, so different from 
that of the East, flaunts its plumes along the 
roadside. Chrysanthemum stalks lift huge 
golden globes to the sun. 


ES, the wild days of the rush for gold are 
over, and a new era of golden living in the 
West is upon us. Let’s take time to collect the 
bits of golden dust, the nuggets of pure gold 
that surround us in our everyday life. Then 
let’s spend our earnings of thought and love and 


appreciation of beauty as extrava- 
gantly as did the miners of *49! : 
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Fostoria glass is a gift 


e eo e 


THERE’s a joy to giving. . . . And the joy becomes 
a thrill when the gift is of ecstatic beauty. But 
when practicality and usefulness combine with 
beauty that is breathtaking . . 
the complete satisfaction of an act well done. 

Because of its lucid, graceful charm, because 
of its imperviousness to the hardships of usage, 
Fostoria is the perfect gift. There’s a gift for 
every taste . be this chaste and simple, ele- 
gant, sophisticated, or exotic. There's a gift for 


then there is 





TWICE BLESSED... 


.. be it a casual remem- 
brance, or the most important expression of esteem 
and affection. A dozen crystal goblets, hand- 


every occasion of giving . 


somely etched; a vase of exquisite line; half a 
dozen cocktail glasses; ash trays; candlesticks; a 
centerpiece; salad plates a dinner service 
whose colorful, sparkling beauty evokes a table 
of rare glamour. 
cc 
A thoughtful gift is doubly treasured. Ergo, 


thoughtful puzzled giver, give Fostoria. 


Fostoria can be purchased for moderate prices at the best shops throughout the 
country. It is sold on the opEN-STOCK PLAN, 50 that Fostoria pieces can be 
added to at any time. The Fostoria colors are renowned for their purity and 
clear loveliness. There is the rich new Wisteria, the golden Topaz, Green, 
Amber, Azure, Rose, Crystal and Ebony. Fostoria comes etched, cut or plain 
It is absolutely practical for serving hot or cold foods. Send for the new book- 
let on correct and charming table settings, ‘‘The Glass of Fashion."’ The 


Fostoria Glass Company, Department S-6, Moundsville, West Virginia. 
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Do You Know This Place? 


ILL the lake with still blue water, wind a smoky scarf 
of fog around the green-draped hill, and you have 
some conception of the spot pictured above in mere 
black and white. It is a bit of Harrison Lake, B. C., less 
than three hours’ drive from Bellingham, Washington. 
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HESE spring 

days find us feel- 
ing rather nautical, 
so perhaps it is not 
strange that our cur- 
rent Pacific Coasting 
borders on the deep. 
It must have been that 
letter from Coupe- 
ville, Washington, tell- 
ing about the Coupe- 
ville Water Festival 
which started this 
wave of thought. The 
letter expressed first of 
all a genuine interest in this page and 
then described the old Indian water 
sports to be held in that historic 
northern town, August 7, 8 and 9. 
Coupeville, located on Whidby Island, 
was formerly the site of the Indian 
potlatches in the old days. With the 
advent of the white man, however, 
the popularity of these ceremonials 
diminished until the potlatch house 
burned in 1915. Then the Indian 
came no more. So it is that Puget 
Sound Indians welcome this water fes- 
tival as an opportunity to return to 
their beloved potlatch grounds and 
renew their old-time sports. If you 
are in the Evergreen Playground 
August 7, 8 or 9, do a little coasting 
up to Whidby Island—it’s just a 
short ferry ride from Seattle. 








From almost every port in Sunset 
Land one can make thrilling trips in 
small sea crafts without ever going 
out of sight of land. For instance, 
from San Francisco there are now day 
trips to the Farallon Islands, which 
are ever so exciting and interesting. 
The ship, a 70-foot sloop, leaves from 
the east side of Hyde street auto ferry 
pier at 6 o'clock every Sunday morn- 
ing, returning that night about dark. 
The round-trip tickets at $5.00 each 
(which can be secured in almost any 
of the restaurants and fish markets on 
Fisherman’s Wharf) include fishing 
paraphernalia and lunch. To be sure 
there are always some who enjoy 
neither the fishing nor the food, but 
for good sailors this is an adventure! 


Similarly sensational trips can be 
made from Santa Barbara to certain 
of the islands just off the mainland 
of that city. To Santa Cruz Island in 
the Santa Barbara group, for instance, 
the launch trip requires three hours 
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each way, and permanent camps are 
available for those wishing to remain 


over. Personally we have always 
wanted to visit San Nicolas, the outer- 
most island. You have probably read 
that San Nicolas was originally inhab- 
ited by the Indians but that about the 
year 1830, the Mexican government 
decided to remove the tribes to main- 
land missions. When the schooner 
came for the Indians, one woman went 
in search of her child and the captain 
departed without her. Years later the 
woman, then in wild state, (the child 
had died) was rescued and brought 
ashore to the mission. Before her 
death she was christened Juana Maria 
and to this was added the name of the 
schooner, “Better Than Nothing.” 


ND now for the fish stories! For 

months the dwellers of the North- 
west have been boasting of their new 
giant oysters—a Japanese variety 
which grows to immense size in Puget 
Sound in the course of a few years. 
Statistics vary but the oysters we saw 
were a little more than a year old and 
at least five inches long. They ulti- 
mately grow to fifteen inches or more, 
but the larger ones are not such deli- 
cacies. California, not to be outdone, 
is now cultivating a similar oyster 
around Moss Landing (on Monterey 
Bay) and the dealers hope to have a 
goodly supply ready for market next 
fall. Imagine going into a self-serve 
store and selecting a couple of oysters 
for Thanksgiving dinner! 


Not that anyone is vitally con- 
cerned with the travels of the lobster 
but it may interest some of you, as it 
did us, to learn that lobster larvae 
have been found 160 miles out in the 
Pacific off Point Banda (Lower Cali- 


fornia)—a long way from home. These 
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spiny fellows are rarely 
taken in water deeper 
than fifty fathoms (a 
fathom is equal to six 
feet, you know—or did 
you?) but occasionally 
larvae are swept out to 
sea and grow into 
small lobsters. Hav- 
ing roamed thus far, 
however, their jour- 
neys are over for they 
remain almost motion- 
less on the floor of the 
deep sea. Another fish 
fact which has been called to our 
attention is the suggestion that when 
a fish is too small to keep, the angler 
immerse his hands in water before 
removing the fish from the hook. By 
his doing so, the fish has a better 
chance to live. 


One of the sea books of the month 
is “Secret Cargo” by Howard Pease 
(Doubleday-Doran, $2.00), a story 
for older boys but one which most of 
the family will enjoy reading. Larry 
Mathews gets a job on the freighter 
Creole Trader, and has all sorts of 
experiences on his first voyage to 
Papeete, Tahiti. Like the Horatio 
Alger heroes of old, everything turns 
out well for the young seaman. Boys 
will like Secret Cargo; their mothers 
also will like it because members of 
this crew speak rather good English. 


We had always read in fashion 
magazines that navy blue and white 
were the accepted colors for yachting 
and sailing, but we did not know why 
that was true until one of us wore a 
green jersey costume on a short sailing 
trip. It has not been worn since, 
though, for the chlorine in the sea 
water took out the color in ugly 
splotches. The new navy blue or 
black summer jackets are smart but 
scarcely warm enough for ocean trips; 
leather coats are quite satisfactory. 
Rubber soled shoes are a necessity for 
two reasons: for personal safety, and 
for the sake of the varnish on the 
deck, which would be ruined by the 
heels of ordinary shoes. Some advice 
might also be given on what and what 
not to eat before riding the waves, but 
we have never yet 
found out the proper 
diet. Perhaps you LX? GR 
can prescribe for us! : 
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The fork is mightier than the pen when Charles 
Norris, novelist, turns out his beefsteak masterpieces 


LL the world likes to return to 

the primitive at times. In most 
cases, this return takes the form of 
cooking and eating a meal outdoors. 
There’s something about a fire out of 
doors that awakens impulses lost in us 
ages ago. We all like to do it, but, being 
lazy, most of us do not. On the other 
hand, when we do, we like to rear- 
range matters so that we have some 
greater convenience than the mere 
open fire on the surface of the ground 
that served our long-ago ancestors. 

The result of this outdoor urge— 
plus laziness—is the outdoor grill, 
where we can cook in peace and rea- 
sonable comfort and prepare our food 
somewhat after the fashion to which 
we are accustomed. The idea of out- 
door grills seems to be taking a very 
firm hold along the Pacific Coast, for 
many and various are the types which 
have sprung up and widely are they 
spreading. They range from the sim- 
plest form of U-shaped brick cooking 
place, sans grill, sans broiler, sans 
everything but a precarious perch for 
pots, pans and the like, to huge affairs 
of brick or stone, with Dutch ovens 
built into the sides, warming places 
for plates, and flat tops to serve as 
tables. All of them are easy to build, 
reasonably inexpensive and a tre- 
mendous aid and incentive to outdoor 
life in general. 

For the very simplest cooking place 
which anyone can build anywhere 
about the garden that there is room, 
you have only to arrange old bricks 
into a U-shaped structure, leaving the 
front open and keeping the tops of the 
three sides approximately level. On 
this you can set any sort of top that 
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won’t burn yet will permit the smoke 
and heat to rise so that your fire will 
have ventilation and your food be 
cooked. This sort of fireplace is better 
suited for boiling and frying than for 
broiling but if you are willing to build 
a good blaze and then let it die down 
to a bed of coals, you can broil foods 
quite well on a gridiron laid on top 
of the bricks. 

From this it is an easy step to put- 
ting down a brick hearth before you 
build your fireplace, while improve- 
ment number two can consist of add- 
ing some sort of grated top on which 
to broil steaks or set pots and pans. 
There are several materials which will 
serve well for this top (and by the 
way, they will do equally well for 
more elaborate grills) of which the 
easiest to acquire is an ordinary steel 
doormat. The wire sort which has a 
rod around the edges is more rigid 
but more likely to burn out or rust 
away quickly than the sort made of 
steel strips, which rolls up. This latter 
kind can be laid directly across the 
top of your cooking-place if the bricks 
are sufficiently close together, or a 
couple of iron rods—old iron pipes do 
well—can be built into the brick walls 


to hold it. 
BEFORE you reach this stage, how- 


ever, you will probably want to 
use a mortar of some kind to hold the 
bricks together. Clay, especially fire- 
clay, mixed with water will do this 
well. The clay soon bakes or burns 
hard and holds the bricks firmly and 
permanently despite the slight wash 
of water at the unprotected and 
hardly-baked outer edges. 
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More elaborate grills are usually 
built higher than the low fireplace — 
described above. They may be any 
height, but the most convenient is | 
about that of a kitchen table. 
These grills—all outdoor fireplaces, _ 
in fact—can be built of almost any | 
non-combustible material at hand. 

Firebrick is most often used. Cob- 

blestones are great. Broken rock of | 

the granite, basalt or lava types is 
fine. Sandstone, however, is not | 
usable because of its tendency to 
spall off and send flakes or chips 
flying about when heated. Gace! 
are known where spalls weighin | 
several pounds have been flun 
considerable distances, so that 

sandstone does not make either a 

safe or satisfactory fireplace. 3 

The high grills should be filled up _ 

to within eight inches or so of the” 
top, either with earth, brick, rubble or. 
other material, to bring the fire level 
up to convenient height under the top | 
grilling where the cooking is done. A 
transverse grating will serve instead of 
this filling, but if used, a clean-out ’ 
door like that put in the base of a’ 
chimney should be provided below so: 
that ashes can be removed. Indeed, 
such a door is a great convenience in 
any event. 


om” FORM of heavy steel screening 
known as “mill screen” makes an: 
ideal top for grills of this type. Mill 
screen is heavy, does not bend easily 
and will stand a surprising number of, 
fires before burning out or rusting 


A chimney is a good addition to a 
grill of this type. It not only adds 
some architectural character but it 
will draw off fumes and give a better 
draft to your fire. And if you want to. 
step up more efficiency you can in- 
clude some sort of damper arrange- 
ment to control the flow of air enter- 
ing the grill under the coals. | 

Of course if you want to be really 
fancy you can have a permanent 
grilling across the top of your waist- 
high cooking-place, made of channel) 
iron bars. Set at a slant, these will 
serve to catch the grease and juices 
coming out of the meat and conduct! 
it to a gutter or receptacle at the 
front of the fire. This will prevent the, 
sputters of burning grease which) 
seem to be inevitably associated with) 
the process of broiling and will save) 
the meat-juice for making gravy. _ 

A further improvement to a gril, 
of this sort is a spit on which large 


Build a Barbecue 


yieces of meat, even a whole carcass 
yr large fowl, can be roasted. Such a 
spit can be arranged in the lower part 
of a large grill, but preferably it should 
ave a different and generally larger 
ireplace than the ordinary grill for 
roiling, coffee making and lighter 
obs, for roasting takes a longer time 
and needs a bigger bed of coals. 


aN easy way to makea spit is to 
get a 3-inch or %-inch steel rod 
of suitable length, have one end 
sharpened, and get a blacksmith to 
bend the other end intoacrank. Then 
you get two pieces of water-pipe and 
two tees to fitit. Screw the tees to the 
ends of the pipe pieces and set one 
pipe upright, with the tee at the top, 
on each side of your fireplace. Insert 
the rod through one tee, spit your 
meat, pass the end of the rod into the 
other tee and there you are, all ready 
to start turning! 

Of course if you are inventive you 
can figure out all sorts of ways to 
AP the spit rotating without effort 
on your part, such as pulleys, weights 
and ropes, water power from the little 
creek that crosses your garden, or 
from the hydrant, or even through 
power from the ubiquitous and efh- 
cient electric motor. 

Some outdoor grill owners prefer to 
place the spit before the fire rather 
than over it. This has advantages but 
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really requires a wall of some sort 
behind the fire to bank it up and 
reflect heat forward, such as the one 
that George Stone is using in the 
photograph on this page 
A sloping place on which 
you can build up a fire is 
good for this sort of grill. 

To elaborate your grill 
further, you can build an 
addition at one end in 
which a Dutch oven can 
be placed. Or you can 
build an oven with a flue 
opening at the top where 
a fire can be built and the 
walls of the oven heated 
for the cooking, like old- 
fashioned bakers’ ovens. 

And then of course you 
can build another addi- 
tion at the other side with 
a recess where plates can 
be warmed and a flat top 
which can be used as a 
sort of kitchen table. Believe me, for 
convenience in preparing food out- 
doors a flat table-like place of some 
sort is the greatest thing I know! It 
saves endless stooping and it helps 
keep things clean. 

The mere fireplace alone, however, 
is not enough. A meal outdoors car- 
ries no collateral requirement that it 
be eaten from the ground. Hence, 
rustic tables and chairs of some kind. 
Cross sections of a 
big tree, say a red- 
wood, will make ad- 
mirable table tops, 
and smaller ones 
will serve well for 
stools. One outdoor 
grill owner near La 
Honda in California 
has equipped his 
garden not only 
with these but with 
anelectric light over 
the grill, so that 
meals may be pre- 
pared and eaten af- 
ter nightfall with 
ample comfort, 
while the glow from 
the bed of coals in 
the grill casts a ro- 
mantic tint over the 
surroundings. 


George Stone, 
champion fowl 
roaster of the 
Monterey 
Peninsula 
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Tod Powell in person goes into action 


Just because you have an outdoor 
grill, don’t be foolish and think you 
have to rough it in your own garden. 
Take advantage of all the conveni- 
ences available. For instance, kin- 
dling. Sawdust soaked in kerosene 
(not gasoline) and used sparingly— 
very sparingly — makes wonderful 
kindling and gets your fire started in 
no time. 

For fuel, charcoal is about the best 
all-round material to be had. For 
broiling, of course, it is beyond com- 
parison. Next to it, use hardwood 
which makes good, hot coals. 

If you use your grill much, a brick, 
rock or concrete apron around it will 
more than repay the cost of construc- 
tion. It will help you to keep the 
place clean and it will obviate un- 
sightly worn spots in your lawn where 
the cook must stand. 

If you live in one of those cities 
which require every householder to 
have an incinerator for disposing of 
trash, you can build incinerator and 
grill in one. All you need to do ‘is 
have a high grill, such as described 
above, with damper and clean-out 
door below, and a chimney into which 
there is built somewhere a spark-proof 
screen of the size required by your 
local ordinance, plus a cover for the 
grill. 

Then you dump your trash into the 
fireplace, set it alight and put the 
cover over the grill. When the light 
trash has all burned, you can put in 
your regular fuel and have everything 
ready for dinner in no time at all. 
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\ \ OULD you like to have lunch 


in a house which will in a few 
years be at the bottom of a lake? 
Would you like to see the graves of a 
prehistoric Lost City, the stone me- 
tates where its inhabitants ground 
their corn, or the turquoise mines 
where they dug for their ornaments? 
Or the gypsum cavern where the 
bones of the giant sloth were found, 
and the ashes of a campfire far older 
than any other traces of man on this 
continent? Would you be interested 
in seeing the wild, rugged basin of the 
Boulder dam project before construc- 
tion is begun? Then go to Las Vegas, 
Nevada, for a week. 

For Las. Vegas is the headquarters 
of construction on that great Boulder 
dam, now known as Hoover dam, of 
which we have heard so much and 
know so little. Do you, for instance, 
realize that here will be formed the 
greatest artificial lake in the world? 
Bystanders tell us that it will be one 
of the largest bodies of water in the 
United States, with an approximate 
length of 110 miles and width of 40, 
containing enough water to cover the 
entire state of Connecticut 10 feet 
deep. The dam itself will be the tallest 
in the world, 750 feet high, and will be 
950 feet along its crest, with an in- 
stalled power development equal to 
twice that of Niagara Falls. The cost? 
Around 48 million dollars. 

By going there this spring we were 
able to see this mighty project in the 
very first stages of preliminary activ- 
ity. Roads were being built, railroad 
track laid down, construction camps 
getting under way, and a whole new 
city being surveyed and planned out 
on a site as mountainous and rugged 
as a city could occupy. Engineers’ 
tents, steamshovels, trucks, boats, all 
manned by roughly dressed, hard- 
working huskies, made it a scene of 
thrilling action. 


ERE it only for a sight of the 

Colorado basin in its pristine 
state, the trip to Las Vegas would be 
well ‘worth while. But the Hoover 
dam is only one of the reasons for 
spending a week thereabout. Such 
fascinating explorations as the Valley 
of Fire, the Petrified Forest, the Lost 
City and the Gyp Cave afford short 
trips out from Las Vegas, so far off the 
beaten track as to be in the nature of 
adventures. 


Our first afternoon in Las Vegas 

(which, by the way, means “‘the mea- 

dows”) we spent on a trip to Nob 
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We Visit the Site 


follow Our Road Signs 


Hill, about 45 miles from Las Vegas, 
the road branching off from the Boul- 
der canyon road. After an hour’s 
driving across the desert on a good 
highway, during which we saw only 
two other cars, we turned off toward 
one of the mountainous spines that 
are strewn at intervals on the desert 
floor. As we got into the mountains 
the road became more strenuous, lead- 
ing us a dizzy chase among cliffs and 
peaks of weirdest formation and color, 
past a group of cabins where we saw 
our first human beings 
in an hour of driving, 
and on up by way of 
narrow canyon roads 
past several mining 
sites. Once we drove 
around a mountain side 
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The site of Hoover Dam—where history is being made 
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1 LLUSTRATION 
BY 
Louis RoceErs 


on a narrow track literally chiselled 
from the beautiful shell-pink rock, the 
while I held my breath partly from 
the perils of the road and partly from 

the beauty of the panorama stretchin 
away beneath us. Nearly an hour of 
this brought us at last up a steep 
grade to the Nigger Mine. 
At the sound of our mo- 
tor, a white-bearded old 
desert character emerged 
from the doorway of an un- 
painted board cabin, and _—-~-4 
we Se a 
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pulled up to gossip with him a bit. 
was there as watchman for the 
ne whose mouth yawned darkly 
inst the mountainside across the 
id, a garbled mass of wooden struc- 
e and rusty metal. We hadn’t ex- 
‘ted to run across such a lonely soul 
ay up here, and apologized because 
couldn’t offer him any papers or 
yacco—but all he wanted was the 
ht time, which we were able to 
nish him. 

Another few minutes of hard driv- 
- took us to the very top of the 
untain, named Nob Hill after that 
nous spot in San Francisco. Cer- 
nly there are very few views in the 
rld to compare with it. Standing, 
seemed, on the very brink of crea- 
n, we could see for a hundred miles 
sr a sea of multi-colored mountain 
iks. Twenty miles away the Colo- 
lo wound bluely along, a pale silver 
i¢ among colors inconceivable to 
se who have not seen the desert 
es and reds. 


E could see into four states: 

California to the west, Arizona 
oss the river, Utah to the east, and 
vada reaching into the north. The 
desert rat back at the mine had 
d us that on clear days he had been 
e to see even across the state of 
ah and catch sight of a snow-cov- 
d peak in Colorado. We realized 
h a surging thrill that we were 
nding at sunset on a hilltop which 
| one day be famous throughout 
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Thrill 


the world as one of earth’s magnificent 
spots—and we had been among the 
first to see it. 

Another day we went out to the 
scene of action at the dam site, and 
had lunch at one of the construction 
camps. The camp had been under 
way for only two weeks, engaged in 
road building in the roughest part of 
the territory. We got there just as 
they were coming out from lunch, and 
nowhere short of the Northwest log- 
ging camps have I seen so many great 
big powerful-looking men. We passed 
in to such a meal as is served only 
in the camps of hardworking men— 
soup so rich it would have floated an 
egg, weiners and sauerkraut, beans, 
potatoes, coffee in huge pots, pump- 
kin pie—the long tables groaned un- 
der the profusion of it. 

Having survived all this, we started 
off with Dave Holland and Pat Sulli- 
van, two old-timers from Las Vegas 
who were to show us the features of 
interest around the dam site. Follow- 
ing the rough draft, as it were, of the 
road being built over mountain and 
down canyon (for only the initial 
strokes had been started on it when 
we were there), we came to the bot- 
tom of a large ravine and got out to 
look at a deposit of alum. We 
climbed up in the alum, dug into a 
mountainside of it, tasted it, picked 
up crystals of it, saw millions of tons 
of it, and marveled that nature had 
seen fit to dump so much eae 
chemical right convenient to the dam. 
The surmise is that an explosives 
plant will one day work the huge 
deposit. 

Up the other side of the canyon at 
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a grade that had our car almost 
standing on end, we came within 
walking distance of the turquoise dig- 
gings that fired our imaginations. In 
the side of a rocky hill spotted with 
sagebrush and greasewood were sev- 
eral small pits dug into the earth and 
rock. The broken rock and fragments 
of turquoise still to be found there 
told the story. We picked up a 
broken stone hammer—used by some 
Indian hand who knows how long ago 
—and were told that many such had 
been found there before. We heard 
also that a good deal of this turquoise 
had been found in the houses and 
graves of the Lost City, 80 miles away. 


WE-STRICKEN we looked about 

us, felt the cool breeze biting our 
faces, the sharp rock under foot, the 
sagebrush and greasewood and cactus 
covering mountain on mountain as 
far as the eye could reach. Did it 
look the same when the last Indian 
miner dropped his stone hammer here 
and started homeward in the twi- 
light? Assuredly it will not look quite 
the same when the next exploring 
traveler comes this way, for men are 
rapidly changing the face - of the earth. 
Presently we found ourselves about 

a mile farther down toward the river, 
upon another outcropping of the alum 
deposit, this time in a location where 
the railroad is to pass right over it. 
Walking up a gully with a bottom as 
level as if a roadbed had been built 
there, we passed a promontory where 
Epsom salts had been leached out of 
the rock by action of the rain, and lay 
in white, bitter powder around the 
base and sides. At the head of the 
ravine we saw copper ore glistening 
in the broken rock, and were shown 
into a low tunnel carved into the 
mountainside, where it was being 
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mined; bits of bluestone, copper sul- 
phate direct from earth’s bosom, were 
broken off and given to us. 

Again we marveled, and learned 
that there are more minerals in this 
southern county of Nevada than in 
any other state. Still farther down 
we saw more turquoise mines, but in 
this case the digging had been done 
almost entirely by one of the men who 
was showing us around. The veins 
of blue jewels were plainly visible in 
the rock, and we were able to pick 
up fragments of it everywhere. At 
this point we were only a few hundred 
yards from the shoreline of the lake 
that is to be formed by the dam. 

Next day, with the same two com- 
panions, we started out early on a 
trip which was to occupy the entire 
day. About 30 miles down the Salt 
Lake City highway, which, by the 
way, is a first rate thoroughfare, we 
turned off down a dirt road through 
the desert, bound for the Valley of 
Fire. At several points we impinged 
upon the old Mormon Trail, as our 
friends told us, and they were re- 
minded of the Mountain Meadow 
Massacre, which took place not far 
away. As they were relating that 
tragedy, and the capture of the last 
culprit at Lee’s Ferry, we were near- 
ing the Valley of Fire. It could not be 
better named, for we spent nearly an 
hour driving through a valley which 
blazes with all tones of red, from deli- 
cate shell pink rocks to wine-tinted 
cliffs. In several places a mountain of 
brilliant henna color stood in strong 
contrast to a blue, snowy peak in the 
distance. 


WE tried to picture this valley in 
the heat of summer, with its blaz- 
ing hues. One of the old prospectors 
described a trip he had made through 
here years ago under those circum- 
stances—it had been a veritable in- 
ferno. But at this time of the year 
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it was delightfully cool and sunny, 
and so replete with bizarre coloring 
that it would have been a real loss 
not to have seen it. 

As we approached the Mormon set- 
tlement of St. Thomas we saw that it 
was a patch of dazzling green in the 
fertile valley of the Muddy river, a 
tributary of the Colorado. Most of its 
inhabitants had been born right here 
in the valley and lived along content- 
edly tilling the soil and raising their 
winter vegetables, until the Boulder 
dam project broke upon their quiet 
lives. Now their land was being ap- 
praised, and they were faced with the 
necessity of moving out, for when the 
dam is completed their little valley 
will lie 85 feet under water, at the 
bottom of the artificial lake. 


Ts Lost City isin this valley. We 
stood on a hill above the recon- 
structed houses, looking at the graves, 
and wondered why the ancient people 
had died or left, as they are believed 
to have done, very suddenly. Was it 
a drouth, a famine, an epidemic, or 
what? Doubtless they, too, settled in 
this valley because of its water and 
fertility, for there seems to have been 


quite a large village of them. It was» 


here that quantities of the turquoise 
from the mines we saw yesterday had 
been found. And we saw the stone 
metates and hammers they must have 
used to grind their corn—implements 
identical with those used in Mexico 
today. This ancient city, buried for 
centuries, will again be lost, but this 
time at the bottom of a lake. Will 
archaeologists of the future ever un- 
cover it, and its neighbor, St. Thomas? 

Our last morning in Las Vegas we 
went out to the Gyp cave, where the 
discoveries were recently made by the 
Southwest Museum expedition. It is 
less than a three-hour trip there and 
back from Las Vegas, and though not 
a scenic one, it is replete with interest. 









Clustered moss roses, roses in sprays, 

Descendants perhaps of some old English garden 3, 
Which once might have boasted a queen for its warden. | 
Roses in baskets, in crystal epergnes, : | 
Corsages frilled with maidenhair ferns; 














































It is in country so wild that we say 
droppings of mountain sheep on — 
ledge outside the cave. Because of it 
gypsum formation it is called Gy; 
cave, this material being found i 
large white crystals all about. We hz 
brought candles to aid in penetratit 
the cave, but I must confess we stop 
ped to look twice before venturing ir 
Contrary to my idea of caves, it doe 
not lead directly back into the hil 
side, but is rather a huge mouth wit 
successive recesses reaching down 





inward. When one looks at that gr 
dim, rocky, dusty cavern and think 
of the giant sloth whose remains wer 
found there, the effect is quite terrify 
ing. Evidently the group of wandei 
ing hunters who built their campfit 
there untold ages ago felt the sar 

about it, for they did not go an 
farther in than necessary. Just insi¢ 
the cave the roof of it is all smoked uy 
and the excavations marked off. T. 
campfire traces found there were col 
sidered far older than any othe 
known evidences of man on th 
continent. 


"THE cave is easily accessible fro 
Las Vegas, as are most of the try 
I have described. Las Vegas itself | 
only eight hours’ drive from L 
Angeles, by way of San Bernardit 
and Cajon pass, all over the bes 
highways. It is a city of 6,500, lyin 
at an altitude of 2033 feet, rather 
picturesque town. A good railwé 
serves it, as do auto stage lines ap 
two airports; there are many got! 
auto camps and hotels, and good a 
commodations are available in eve’ 
way. The second largest artesian ws 
in the world is located here, supply 
water to the city at the rate 
3,500,000 gallons a day. If you wa’ 
to get the most out of your stay. 
Las Vegas, look up Dave Holland ar 
Pat Sullivan. They are old-time 
and can tell you about the countr 








HEREVER one looks, a vista discloses 
Realms of enchantment peopled with roses— 
White roses, amber, blush-tinted and flame, 
Tea roses, tree roses, roses with claim 
To titles and pedigrees. Thrifty pink roses 


Roses with hearts of frail yellow lace; 


A bud, coral-hued, in a slender black vase— 


Such masses of color, such heady perfumes, 
Such a profusion of glorious blooms! 


Each for the other, background and foil— 







From humble back dooryards—dear spicy posies! 
Proud crimson beauties, long-stemmed and tall, 


by Miniature climbers, fragrant, elf-small. 
ETHEL New single species with delicate petals 
Rena Fluted like shells, burnished like metals— 
Thin beaten silver, coppery-gold. 
FuLLER Cinnamon roses and damask, still scrolled 
With the quaint sturdy grace of pioneer days. 
a_——-——_- ___ iia ta wae 
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(Do the crowds surging past think of the toil ol 
That makes for perfection? As they press on the ropes | 
Are they looking at roses alone, or on hopes, 
Aspirations and dreams? Are they aware 

Of beauty, tear-watered; staked to a prayer?) 

Oh, how could any committee have sai 

Blue ribbons for this? Have adjudged that, the red? 
Have awarded another the grand sweepstakes prize? 
Each entry is loveliest and best in my eyes. 


1931 | 
















This view shows how the roomy cabin fits the hillside 


N the planning and execution of this attractive week-end home 
for the William G. Marvin family, Mr. Collins, the architect, 
s presented a successful solution to his project—a project which 
manded that the cottage comfortably house a family of six for 
cations and week-ends, and that it be so constructed as to fit 
rmoniously into the site and its surroundings. 
The site selected for the Marvin cabin was a tract of ground in 
e Santa Cruz mountains, a short distance off a main traveled 
shway and a little more than an hour’s drive from the permanent 
me of the owner. The house is approached by a private road 
nich terminates in a parking area for 
ttomobiles, adjoining which is ade- 
late garage space for three machines. 
he plan, given herewith, speaks 
r itself but attention might be spe- 
ally directed to one or two of its fea- 
res. First of all the house is built on 
irying levels, an arrangement at 
ice economical and in keeping with 
e topography. By setting the house partly 
and partly out of the trees it commands 
tention and provides cool, shaded porches 
almost every time of day. A feature of the 
seping porch also is well worth mentioning. 
ranged as it is, the children of the family 
sep on cots placed with their heads against . 
e wall spaces between the doors opening 2 


The sketch at right agrees 
with the photograph above, 
showing, the relationship 
between exterior and in- 
terior. Belowis a detail view 
of the entrance pergola 


to the living room. Bath room facilities are 
ose at hand. By the use of folding screens, 
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the sleeping porch may thus be divided 
off for the privacy of adult visitors. 

The house is built of native materials 
—logs felled and sawed not more than 
two miles away and rocks gathered from 
the creek close at hand. It is of interest 
to note that every log, shake and stick 
of lumber used in the building (except 
floor joists, finish, floors and window 
sashes) came froma redwood tree grown 
and felled in the Santa Cruz mountains. 
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of Auburn, California 


UR hillside garden here in the Sierra 

foothills is sheltered from the road 
by century-old live oaks under whose 
shade hundreds of daffodils, Chinese and 
poet’s narcissus are naturalized, ferns and 
wild lilies make their home, and forget- 
me-nots and violets run riot over out- 
cropping rocks. Beyond the shrubbery 
where kalmias and blue hydrangeas, ole- 
anders and spireas mark the lawn’s boun- 
daries, little paths lead out to sunny 
spaces, a pool with goldfish playing among 
the water lilies reflects the alpines that 
creep and mass themselves in a natural 
rock garden, and a seventeenth-century 
sun dial brought from an old English gar- 
den recalls the days when belles and beaux 
in ruff and farthingale leaned across the 
roses to read the motto graven on its bronze tablet, 
ut prosim (“That I may be of service’’). 

From a wistaria-covered pergola a vista of far distance 
opens, blue hills and wooded canyons above the American 
river, the suggestion of snow-topped Sierras just beyond 
around the bend. 

In such a setting we meet and struggle with the prob- 
lems that beset all lovers of gardens, though sometimes 
we “wear our rue with a difference.” 

One coming from the Bay region must learn that we 
may not always have nasturtiums with their wealth of 
bronze and crimson and gold to trail over barren places, 
nor morning glories to climb up cottage walls; that 
brooms and acacias do not bloom the year around, and 
that tulips and peonies need partial shade to bring out 
their size and color; that some colors fade in our sunshine, 
and many old-time favorites sulk and refuse to bloom. 


We must make our defenses against gophers which are 

always with us, burrowing their long galleries from the 

open country all about. Nothing keeps them permanently 
[SUNSET 
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at bay, although we have found that bisulphide of carbe 
has its uses. Stuffing cotton saturated with this noxiou 
smelling poison into gopher runways will drive them or 
for a time, but they always come back. They love t} 
feed upon dahlias and carnations, tulips and delphi 
iums, which we must grow in boxes, or in cages of wil 
netting placed about their succulent roots. 


= = 


Sy 


HE birds, too, much as we love them, have to I 
reckoned with. Sweet peas are their favorite foo 
Not only do they scratch up and devour the seed 
soon as it begins to germinate, but they find the your 
growth a most attractive green salad, and will ruthless} 
nip off every fresh sprout within reach. Here again wi} 
netting is our only resource, and that of very fine mes} 
laid tent-wise over the newly sown seed, or stretched 1} 
on a support where it may protect the vines until the} 
have passed the tender stage. | 
The catalogues lure us on with lists of drouth resista)/ 
plants that lead to our undoing, for we discover, as oj] 
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of our garden neighbors says, that a drouth-resistant 
plant is one that possibly may survive a shortage of 
ater, but will grow and flourish only where it has 
bundant moisture to carry it through our arid summers. 
or the foothill garden has no coast fog to come to its 
id, nor evening mist to water the ground. It must 
rave long months of hot, dry air and sun-baked soil. 
Rock garden authorities point us to arabis and aubri- 
btlas as resistant to both cold and dryness, “lovely sub- 
ects for the California baking summers,” with a never 
failing spring carpet of flowers in cushions and masses. 
an we depend on them in our foothills? Not always. 
Aubrietia withers away at the first touch of our ardent 
pun, and arabis will grow only where some tall shrub or 
boulder gives it summer shade. Iceland poppies that are 
supposed to be sun-lovers, alyssums that are claimed to 
withstand long seasons of drought, all fail us when tried 
among our hot rocks. 

But notwithstanding some failures, the cycle of the 
ear brings us a wealth of beauty with every passing 
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month. Violet-crowned February with 

its perfume of daphne and hyacinth, its 

gorgeous coloring of acacia and Japanese 

A quince, gives way for the March of daffo- 

dils “fluttering and dancing in the breeze,” 

King Alfred of the frilled trumpets leading 

off, followed by Emperor and Empress, 

the Knights of the Golden Spur, chalice 

flowers with scarlet rims, Klondyke gold, 

and the narcissus of the poets, hybrid 

poetaz crowding in at the tail of the pro- 

cession. Scrambling along with them 

come scillas and snowflakes, grape hya- 

cinths and English bluebells, while over- 

head the deciduous magnolia lifts up its 

crimson-stained cups proclaiming winter 
past! 


wrt though skies lower and icy 

winds sweep down from mountain 
snow-fields just beyond us, with the first 
sunshine days we hasten forth to sow our 
seed for June glories of phlox and lark- 
spur, of zinnia and marigold, to take ad- 
vantage of the damp earth before its life- 
giving moisture is sucked up by thirsty sun rays and 
blighting north winds. 

April is the month of roses, of lilacs and iris and tulips 
and peonies, and then, after summer’s rest, the roses come 
again, more perfect than before, to grace October with 
their loveliness. July and August are difficult months 
for our garden, with baking soil and the air like a furnace. 
Mulching comes to our aid now, grass clippings, old 
rotted manure, anything to conserve the moisture for 
tender rootlets seeking plant food. And the heated mid- 
summer months bring us moonpenny daisies, black-eyed 
Susans, the stately gladiolus in exquisite shades, and a 
host of compositae from saucy gaillardias to rudbeckias 
of the long dark cones. 

With September comes the joyous crowd of Michael- 
mas daisies, masses of starry blue and lavender and 
pinkish mauve, where bees hum all day long; and then 
the gay French marigolds are at their best, yellow and 
orange and mahogany-brown, leading on to the tawny 
shades of autumn (Continued on the following page 
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chrysanthemums, those gorgeous her- 
alds of the end of the flower show, 
when the garden puts forth its last 
regal gesture before it lays it down to 
sleep. Nor are these all in tints of 
bronze and gold. Some are flushed 
with the pink of a summer sunrise, 
others like frosted moonlight hold 
their curled petals proudly aloft, 
while perhaps the most charming of 
all are the little pompons that with- 


stand storm and cold to stay with us 
till Christmas. 

Winter is not really upon us until 
the days begin to lengthen. January 
sometimes buries the garden under 
six inches of snow. Then the towering 
blue gums bow their heads, the lemon 
tree trails its drooping branches on 
the ground, the tangerine orange 
looks like a Christmas tree, its green 


leaves spattered over with crystals, 


the little oranges peeping out from 
snow-covered branches, their bright 
gold all undimmed. 
Even then, along the edges of th 
paths where snow is melting, purple - 
violets are peering timidly to gree 
the silent, wintry world, and sturd 
green spikes push through the white 
blanket that covers the daffodil bed 
Only a few short weeks and again | 
spring will reign in foothill gardens 








Plants and Shrubs for Foothill Gardens 


Shrubs 


Arbutus unedo 

Bouvardia jasminoides 

Cotoneaster horizontalis 

Cercis canadensis 

Crape myrtle—rose color 

Daphne odorata, pink and white 

Deutzia crenata 

Erica, in variety 

Forsythia suspensa 

Flowering almond 

Flowering crab apple 

Flowering cherry 

Flowering peach 

Flowering quince 

Genista, in variety 

Hydrangea hortensis 

Hydrangea paniculata 

Hawthorn, single white 

Funiperus chinensis variegata 

Kalmia latifolia 

Kerria japonica 

Laburnum 

Lavandula 

Lemon verbena 

Lilacs, common white and purple, also French 
hybrids 

Laurustinus 

Myrtis communis 

Magnolia soulangeana 

Nandina domestica 

Oleander, single white; double pink 

Pyracantha yunnanensts 

Pyracantha lalandi 

Rosmarinus officinalis 

Spirea, in variety 

W eigela rosea 


Shrubs Native to California 


Cercis occidentalis 

Cornus nuttallii 

Carpenteria Californica 
Manzanita 

Mahonia aquifolium 
Photinia arbutifolia (Toyon) 
Symphoricarpos occidentalis 


Rock Garden Plants 


Achillea ageratifolia 
Achillea millefolium roseum 
Artemisia 

Campanula carpatica 
Cerastium tomentosum 
Convoloulus mauritanicus 


Cotyledons Clarkia 
Dianthus caesius Cosmos 
Dianthus plumarius Gypsophila 
Dodecatheon Larkspur 
Helianthemum Marigold, French 
Nepeta mussini Nigella 
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Phlox; varieties of creeping 
Plumbago larpentae 
Pentstemon Californica 
Sedum, in variety 

Thymus serpyllum 
Veronica; creeping varieties 


Aquatics 


Nelumbium speciosum 

Nymphaea—Eugenie de Land 

Nymphaea—Marliac white, 
carnea, yellow 

Nymphaea—Paul Hariot 

Pickerel weed 

Porcupine grass 

Water hyacinth 

Water poppy 


Bedding and Border Plants 


(Perennials) 


Agathea celestis 
Anemone japonica 
Aquilegia 

Arundo donax 

Cactus in variety 
Campanula medium 
Campanula persicifolia 
Coreopsis lanceolata 
Chrysanthemum 
Gaillardia 

Goldenrod 

Heleniums 

Helianthus autumnale 
Hollyhocks 

Myosotis 

Michaelmas daisies in variety 
Oenothera lamarckiana 
Pampas grass 

Peonies (with care) 
Phlox 

Primrose polyanthus 
Rudbeckia in variety 
Sweet Williams 

Salvia pitcheri 
Trandescantia, blue 
Tritoma pfitzerit 
Violets, garden varieties 
Violas, hybrid 

Yucca 


(Annuals) 


Asters 
Calendula 
Cornflower 





Petunia 

Phlox 

Scabiosa 

Sweet peas 

Zinnia, giant and pompon 


California Wild Flowers 


Brodiaeas 
Calochortus 
Eschscholtzia 
Lupine 
Nemophila 


Citrus Fruits 
Grape fruit 


Lemon 


Orange 


Bulbs and ‘Tubers 


Amaryllis belladonna 7a 
Alstromeria a 
Freesia 

Hyacinth 
Hemerocallis of sorts , 
Gladiolus i | 
Iris; German, Siberian, Spanish 

Ixia 

Lilium in variety 

Montbretia 

Muscari i 
Narcissus and daffodils, all sorts 

Scilla 

Watsonia 


Roses 


7o varieties, of which the most satisfactory are) 
Padre, Maman Cochet pink, Golden Emblem,) 
Columbia, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Etoile ¢ 
France, Cecile Brunner, Cherokee, white and) 
pink, Beauty of Glazenwood, Austrian Copper | 


Climbing Plants and Creepers} 


Ampelopsis quinquefolia 
Ampelopsis veitchii 
Clematis japonica 
Felicia rosea : 
Hedera helix i 
Yasminium nudiflorum i 
Jasminum primulinum 
Mandevilla suaveolens _'\i} 
Mesembryanthemums 
Smilacina 

Sollya heterophylla 

Tecoma radicans 

Wistaria Chinensis 

Wistaria multijuga rosea 
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Pictured on this page: 
Mesembryanthemum 
over a sea wall; photo- 
graph of the author, 
and a well- planted 
seashore home 


What 
To Grow 


W serner you have a perma- 


nent home at the beach or 
oly a summer cottage, there should 
ye a garden filled with some of the 
nany flowering plants and shrubs 
which are supremely happy near the 
ocean. 

_ Perhaps the most universally used 
ants i in seashore landscaping are ge- 
aniums. Although a common peren- 
ual and one frowned on by many as 
wdinary, this gorgeous flower will 
tand more drought and neglect than 
wny other I know. 
| Another class of plants often used 
+ the beach, especially for a ground 
over, is the mesembryanthemum, or 
ce plant. These succulents are pro- 
ided with thickened leaves enabling 
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In Gardens by the Sea 


them to withstand the dry, hot sum- 
mers encountered in the southern sec- 
tion of California. M. rosea, with 
lavender-pink flowers, and M. auran- 
tiacum, a yellow variety, are both col- 
orful and attractive. Other low-grow- 
ing and spreading plants useful for 
ground covers are the gazania, which 
comes in yellow and orange; vitta- 
denia, white; vinca, blue; verbena, 
and creeping lantana (L. sellowiana). 

Annuals, of course, are needed for 
their beauty. They are particularly 
necessary when a quick effect is de- 
sired. Here is a short list of annual 
varieties adaptable to seaside plant- 
ing: petunias, calendulas, sweet alys- 
sum, cosmos, nasturtiums, scabiosa, 
verbenas, ageratum, arctotis, Califor- 
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by 


nia poppy, cornflower, calliopsis, an- 
nual chrysanthemums, pinks, nico- 
tlana, portulaca, zinnias, and mari- 
golds. All of these varieties are hardy, 
and should give perfect satisfaction at 
the beach. Add to this list gladiolus. 

Every garden should have a few 
perennials, for once planted, you can 

usually depend on their return year 
after year. Some varieties die out 
and it becomes necessary to replace 
them, but that is no effort or expense 
compared with their beauty. Core- 
opsis is one of the most useful peren- 
nials, both on account of its long flow- 
ering period,and itslovely yellow color. 

Other perennials for seaside plant- 
ing which will thrive with little care 
are carnation, lion’s tail, purple sage 
(Salvia leucantha), \avender, rose 
mary, Statice /atifolia, helenium, heli- 
anthemum, gaillardia, hardy aster 


(Michaelmas Daisy), agathea, an- 
chusa, armeria, buddleia, dianthus, 
erigeron, linum (flax), matricaria 


(feverfew), nepeta var. mussini, se- 
dums, thyme, dusty miller, Shasta 
daisy, and dahlia. This does not ex- 
haust the list of possible selections, 
but are varieties which have been ex- 
perimented with and found valuable. 
(A list of shrubs, together with some 
general suggestions about seaside 
plantings will be found on page 57.) 
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BLUEPRINTS with complete 
Specifications for this house are 
available. Write to Mr. Garren, in 


care of this magazine, for details. 
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Frame: wood construction, 
with white slucco wally. 


Roof:- Spanish tile, red. 
See: 


wood or metal painted 
blue. Expared wood-work, 
pine or red-wood with an 
antique dark stain finish. 
Inside walls: plaster slightly 
irregular, painted white. 
Floors: hardwood planks. 
Fireplace :-rtone effect or brick. 
Heat : Central warm-air or 
hot water. 
Gora.ge:-eparate al rear. 
Suitable for level or slightly 
sloping, ground. 
Size of reoms is flexible. 
Cost will depend on size 


rooms and degree of finish 
Designed by 


VAEVECAL. 


Archilect. 
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ELEVATION LIVING ROOM 













AST month suggestions were 

given for keeping the town 
house cool looking during the summer 
season for those of us who have to 
stay in the city. 

In this article ideas are outlined for 
the furnishings of a small house lo- 
cated at the beach or a cabin home in 
the mountains where the more for- 
tunate of us can spend week-ends 
throughout the year, a short vacation, 
or the entire summer as circumstances 
permit. 

The outstanding feature about fur- 
nishing this kind of house should be 
extreme simplicity; at the same time, 
I believe comfort should be para- 
mount. Cast-off furniture from the 
town house may be used, but it usu- 
ally looks its part. It doesn’ t make an 
ugly or old-fashioned piece of furni- 
ture more beautiful or any more 
stylish just to transfer its location. 
There is one style, however, which has 
been discarded in the better city 
homes which I believe to be very 
suitable for many a mountain cabin— 
the fumed oak Mission style. It has 
qualities of simplicity and sturdiness, 
Is not easily damaged, and does not 
need a great deal of care. The newer 
style of this same kind of furni- 
ture, having the same qualities 
and, in addition, far more char- 

cter and comfort, is Monterey 
furniture. Itis perhaps the most 
distinctive kind of furniture de- 
igned and manufactured for the 
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Cabins Deserve 
Right Furnishings 


purpose under discussion and, 
when set in an environment 
of rustic simplicity with gay 
fabrics and correct acces- 
sories, is admirably suited to 
informal living. 

The average vacation home should 
be as compact as possible. A large 
living room and a big screened porch 
are accepted as the two items to 
which the major space is allotted. A 
large fireplace is one of the principal 
features of the living room and may 
be built two-faced so that there is an 
outside fireplace as well. (Two flues 
will of course be required in such 
case.) 

Sleeping accommodation is often 
provided by constructing alcove-like 
rooms around this central living room, 
in which bunks may be built as they 
occupy the minimum of space. Con- 
siderable room is usually required for 
week-end party guests, therefore it is 
necessary to provide furniture and 
fixtures which may, at a moment's 
notice, be converted into comfortable 
beds. 

There are some persons who can 
sleep on the floor, in a chair, or just 
anywhere; but if a restful vacation is 


How to Achieve 
Comfort in the 
Wilderness 


needed, it is very important to see 
that good sleeping equipment is pro- 
vided. Then attention must be given 
to bathroom and kitchen. It is no 
longer necessary to have the former 
down at the end of the yard, nor the 
latter so badly equipped that it is 
irksome even to boil a kettle of water. 
It is relatively easy to have modern 
labor-saving devices, as running wa- 
ter, electricity, and either piped or 
tank gas availab le in what seem to 
be almost inaccessible places. 


NSIDE wall treatments of cabin or 
cottage will vary considerably ac 
cording to location and style. Pine 
boards or natural redwood make good 
backgrounds. Some walls are of com 
board over a frame; 


position wood 
these may be left plain, painted or 
papered as desired. 

Favorite floor coverings are small 
Navajo rugs, which are practical 


enough but are likely to be very strong 


incolor: andrequire equi ilstrengt h 
by of colorings in draperies and up 
e holstery fabrics in order to har- 
monize. Linen rugs are to be 
: A DAO eta had, similar in texture but with 
~~ softer colors so that they may be 
used more advantageously. In- 
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dian druggets are very like the Nava- 
jos but can be found with better 
designs and colors which permit them 
to work in with a variety of colorful 
hangings. 

Naturally linoleum, plain or with 
designs, is a much used floor covering 
in homes of this kind; it is sanitary 
and easily cleaned, and the inlaid 
type is very durable. 

Many persons consider monks cloth 
the only suitable material for curtains 
in a summer home. Personally, I 
think it inadequate. It has neither 
style, quality, nor color, and serves no 
decorative purpose. There are dozens 
of fabrics similar in weave and weight 
but made in fast bright colors, plain, 
striped or with good designs. Many 
of these are woven right here in the 
West and are used for upholstery as 
well as draperies. While these are not 
expensive, yet there are cheaper goods 
such as printed crash, chintz and cre- 
tonne which are all particularly 
suitable. 

Glass curtains may be used if de- 
sired, but it is generally sufficient to 
have ample side curtains of some 
opaque fabric which will pull right 


























A cabin that is fully 
equipped for vaca- 
tion living invites fre- 
quent week-end use 
throughout the year 


Informal comfort is 
the note to be struck 
in furnishing the 
**occasional home.’’ 
Aren’t these fire- 
places interesting? 
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across the windows. These may be 
lined and interlined if considered 
necessary and should be hung from 
wooden rings and poles painted in a 
color to match or contrast with the 
hangings. Everything should be very 
simply made. The curtains need 
reach only to the window sills. 


HERE is a wide selection of beau- 

tiful fabrics to choose from today, 
especially in the chintzes and cre- 
tonnes. For a beach house you may 
choose a modern design of sailing 
boats, or introduce bouquets of flow- 
ers to make up for those usually 
lacking. For the mountain cabin 
there are scenic designs of trees and 
gardens, or again the bright floral 
patterns which seem to fit so charm- 
ingly everywhere. There is positively 
no excuse for the absence of color in 
our summer homes with drapery ma- 
terials such as these at ridiculously 
low prices. 

Much space may be saved by well 
planned built-in features in odd cor- 
ners and nooks. Drawers may be con- 
structed under bunks; cupboards un- 
der the kitchen range; bookshelves 
here and there. These, how- 
ever, should not be cumber- 
some or they will defeat 
their purpose. If window 
seats or breakfast nook seats 
are built-in, it might be well 
to consider making them ex- 
tra wide and fitting them 
with comfortable upholstery 
so that they may, on occa- 
sion, be turned into beds. 
This thought should also be 
uppermost when selecting 
the upholstered pieces of 
furniture. Daybeds, studio 
couches, or just box springs 
on legs make excellent sofas 
and are good for double 
duty. 

Besides the Monterey fur- 
niture already mentioned, 
there is today a splendid se- 
lection of reed and fiber 
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h 
furniture which is also suited to this 
kind of home. It appeals to many 
people because of its coolness, light-_ 
ness of weight and general summer- 
like appearance. Cushions and pil- 
lows may be covered with special 
waterproof material which is obtain- 
able in bright colors, either plain or 
figured. The ease with which a cane 
chair, chaise longue or even a sofa 
may be carried is perhaps one of the 
strongest points in its favor, as these 
articles may then be taken out to the 
veranda or balcony without difficulty. 
Old hickory furniture is particularly _ 
attractive for the log cabin; it looks — 
its part, and is of the same "material 
as the background. Plenty of sturdy 
cushions and pillows are needed in 
seating pieces of this type, but then 
they should always be at hand fn 
every occasion. 

Utility is the keynote for the rest 
of the furniture. A convertible table, 
such as the gate-legged kind, so that 
valuable space is not occupied when 
the table is not in actual use; it should 
contain a drawer or two unless the 
underpart is taken up with the exten-_ 
sion apparatus. Folding card tables 
are inexpensive and most useful for 
all purposes; they make additional 
dining tables, can be taken outside 
with ease and made to perform all the 
duties for which a table is intended. . 
For heavy-fisted males the card table | 
does not make a good desk, so this. 
article should be provided and may 
also serve for magazines and books. . 
Shelves for these last are usually pro- 
vided around the house somewhere so | 
that it is seldom necessary to provide 
separate bookcases. It is essential, | 
however, to see that provision is made 
for the storage of games and the like. | 

Lighting fixtures depend so much: 
on situation that little specific infor- 
mation can be given. The beach cot- 
tage should have old ships’ lanterns 
which are made to use with oil but 
can easily be changed to candlelight 
or electricity as needed. The moun- 
tain cabin also looks well with quaint 
lanterns and lamps of the 
old type, but the evening 
meal should always be 
eaten by candle light. 
Where the lighting medium 
permits the use of shades, 
these are best made ol 
parchmentor glazed chintz. 

No fussy table covers, 
scarfs or dust collecting 
bric-a-brac have a place ir 
the summer home. We col: 
lect plenty of necessary 1m. 
pedimenta without intro 
ducing articles we shall no: 
actually use. A few goo 
pictures, bowls and vase 
for flowers are essentia 
but these should be simple 
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H. Roy Kelley, Los 

Angeles architect, 

designed this house 

for Mrs. K. W. Gibbs 
of Pasadena 


You Will 
Like This 
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“Early California” House 


Prequentry we of SUNSET 
are asked, “Is it ever correct 
to use Early American furnishings 
in a house of Early California type?” 
The answer is, it is entirely appro- 
ve. Here is a house planned and 
uilt around that very idea. It is 
the home of Mrs. K. W. Gibbs of 
Pasadena, designed by H. Roy 
Kelley, Los Angeles architect. 

The exterior unfortunately is diffi- 
cult to photograph successfully, but 
the floor plan explains much. 

Mrs. Gibbs’ family were early set- 
tlers in California. She had grown 
up to know and to love the Early 
California type of ranch house. 
When she built her new home in 
Pasadena, she desired to give to it 
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an expression, as far as was possible, 
of the simple, modest character so 
typical of the Early California ranch 
house, yet at the same time she 
realized that there were limitations 
to carrying this too far in a house 
to be built on a small lot within the 
limits of the city. This proved one 
of the difficulties to overcome, as the 
lot was so limited in its dimensions 
as to prevent the spread-out type of 
plan which is so typical of the proto- 
type of this style. Mrs. Gibbs 
wished to have a very large living 
room which could be used also as 
dining room on occasions. In addi- 
tion she desired a small, attractive 
breakfast room, a large kitchen, 
three bed rooms, two baths, a small 
entrance hall, a patio, as many 
porches as possible, and a two- 
car garage attached to the house. 
In the living room she desired to 
obtain that modest, home-like 
expression of livableness she had 
known in the days of her youth. 
In it she wanted a large, simple 
fireplace, and plenty of room for 
the Early American furniture 
which her family had brought to 
California from New England. 


HE exterior of the house is 

partly white stucco and 
partly of wide, vertical boards. 
The windows and doors all have 
green shutters, the sash is col- 
ored a pale yellow and the roof 
is of weathered shingles. The 
porch floors and walks are of 
red brick. The room arrange- 
ment is extraordinarily good, as 
the accompanying plan indicates. 
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We See the Old World in Our Own Way 


Seqctonany RW Kehe 


HIS is the simple, but 1 hope helpful, account ot 

how two people, interested in many things in 
Europe but above all in its gardening, carried out their 
long-considered plan of spending a winter in Spain, Italy 
and southern France, following the spring north to 
England and staying there for the cream of the year; 
of how they didn’t tire themselves all out, and how they 
had such a good time that they were not “glad to be 
home again” even though they always enjoy their home 



























(Above) Gardens of the Villa d’Este, Tivoli 
(Right) The gardens of the Alcazar, Seville 
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and, like conventional Californians, think there is 
nowhere else so good to live as the golden state. 

One of the couple hates to hurry, hates to have 
to catch trains, hates to have to fight taxi-drivers; 
and both like to do what they want when they 
want it, to control their own destinies while trav- 
eling as much as, in a necessarily imperfect world, 
this may be. The answer seemed to be to do in 
Europe what we have always done at home; drive 
our own automobile. A few years ago this was an 
almost unheard of thing; steamship companies 
required that cars be boxed, and vexatious customs 
regulations and frontier formalities frightened all 
but the most hardy from trying it. Now, nothing 
could be easier. 

It is possible to ship a car direct to Europe by 
steamer from the Pacific Coast, but as we were 
sailing ourselves from New York we elected to buy 
a new machine in that city and carry it with us. 
All arrangements were made before we left Berkeley; the 
coupe was ordered, without a rumble seat, the spare tire 
to be sunk in the left front fender so as to be out of the 
way of the baggage compartment, the freight paid ($150 
single, $270 return), a bond of $100 given to ensure the 
return of the car to the United States, and $50 paid the 
steamship company to secure our international customs 
pass (carnet de passage), license plates, driver’s license, 
and membership in the automobile club of the country 
where one is to land. There is no duty, because the 
car is in Europe, like ourselves, only on a visit. 


OUR automobile association will make all ar- 

rangements if you prefer their services. Our car 
was delivered to the steamer, simply slung into the 
hold, and lashed so that it was secure, no boxing 
now being necessary, and within two hours after 
we landed in France the entry formalities had been 
carried out by the agent of the company, we had 
signed where indicated on the dotted line, were given 
a few gallons of gas to start, and were driving away 
to our first hotel. 


devoted to gardens, I can only add that driving in 
Europe is no more difficult than in America; that 
there are generally no speed laws; that the roads in 
France were fair, always quite passable, only some- 
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Touring ‘Through Europe 


times a little rough, while in Spain they were astonish- 
ingly good, in Italy satisfactory, and in England excellent. 
Automobile traffic on the continental roads in winter and 
spring was light, but in and near villages and towns we 
had to be always on the watch for auto-unconscious 
pedestrians, bicyclists, donkeys, oxcarts, horse vehicles, 
and a miscellaneous assortment of animals, chiefly oxen 
and goats. The horn comes into its own again, and you 
use it every minute, just as when first you learned to 
drive. 

A small car is best, because gas is expensive, from 48 
cents in Spain to 35 cents in England. Moreover, though 
road surfaces are generally good, curves are shorter and 
sharper and the width of some highways and all byways 
less than in America. We never had any difficulty about 
getting service for the car and it gave us no trouble. 
Start with new heavy duty tires, carry at least one spare 
and an extra tube. Don’t expect to get anywhere in 
Europe the rush service you get at home. Tires are still 
generally pumped up by hand, and gas sometimes is 
sold you in cans. But why worry because things are 
different—that’s what you go to Europe for, isn’t it? 
The rules of the road in France, Spain and Italy are to 
drive on the right, but in England one must keep to the 
left. It sounds hard to acquire but is really very easy, 
particularly for those of us who naturally find ourselves 
often on the wrong side of the road at home. 

Landing in northern France just before Christmas 
was no time to see gardens, and though we en- 
joyed the drive across western France with our 
nightly stops in quiet old provincial towns, 
we saw few flowers outdoors until we 
reached the south, entered Spain near 
the Mediterranean, and drove into 
Barcelona, a fine modern city, where 
the flower market in the Rambla sug- 
gested our San Francisco outdoor flower 
stands multiplied many times and deal- 
ing more in garden than in greenhouse- 
grown flowers—chrysanthemums, irises, 
calendulas, polyanthus narcissus, aca- 
cias, and stocks predominating. 

A long cold drive to Madrid and an- 
other to Cordova, in southern Spain, 


Two snapshots—at right, the gardens of 
the Generaliffe, Granada, Spain, and 
below, a scene along a lane in England 
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brought us to January climates rather like our own. 
Here the little squares interested us particularly for their 
beautifully patterned walks and pavements of black and 
white pebbles half imbedded in a mortar base, an idea 
we might well adopt on the Pacific Coast. The private 
gardens are generally patios, with the plants in pots and 
with a few trees, oranges particularly, and shrubs, really 
outdoor paved living rooms of a delightfully intimate 
character. The only fine private garden here is that of the 
Marquis Vania to which our excellent guide conducted us. 


UST outside Cordova on the road to Seville we got our 
first wild flower thrill, Jris alata blooming in lav- 
ender patches along our way, an iris apparently well 
adapted to our own conditions, but alas, not available 
at home. Later we saw fields of white polyanthus nar- 
cissus growing wild near Jerez, that old Spanish town 
which we used to know as the home of Sherry, its local 
wine. Seville offered us lovely formal gardens around the 
Alcazar, and its tile-edged beds furnished most of the 
color at a time when flowers were not abundant. Granada 
we of course visited for the Alhambra, with its several 
lovely garden courts, and for the near-by gardens of the 
Generaliffe, where water seems to be running or splashing 
everywhere—a feature favored for gardens in dry sum- 
mers, as the Moors who built them so well understood. 
Our route back to France and on to Italy followed the 
Mediterranean, and we had an opportunity to 

compare the gardens of the French and 
Italian Rivieras with those of California; 
but in February it was still too early 
to see them at their best. One goes 
to Italy to study formal garden 
design, not new plants or flowers, 
and for this Rome is the best 
center. The first great garden 
we visited there was naturally 
that of the Villa d’Este at 
Tivoli, with its wonderful cy- 
presses and fountains, but a 
day at Frascati to see several 
more — Falconieri, Borghese, 
Mondragone, Torlonia — left 
further fine impressions of 
these wonderful hillside gar- 
dens on the grand scale. They 
show their age and often neg- 
lect, but nothing can impair 
the grandeur of the architec- 
tural conception. North again: 

a changing panorama of hill 
towns; Florence from the Bo- 
boli gardens, Milan, the lovely 
villas around the Italian lakes, our car shipped 
through the Simplon tunnel, and we are in 
Switzerland. There a delightful visit with M. 
Correvon, his garden in Geneva even in April 
showing many of the mountain flowers for 
which he has done so much. France again, 
through Bourges and the Chateau country to 
Chartres, Rouen, and the Channel. Then an 
easy crossing for us and the machine, and we 
were in England the night before the great 
London daffodil show. England in spring and 
summer should surely (Continued on page 51 
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The Kitchen 





TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Sandwiches Supreme 

(Illustrated on these pages) 
ce bread in oblong or circular pieces, using white and graham. Butter 
a white slice and spread with chopped chicken, moistened with 
mayonnaise and well seasoned. Over this place a slice of buttered gra- 
ham bread, and spread with a filling of chopped nuts and olives moist- 
ened with mayonnaise. Now place a white slice on top, and spread a 
thin coating of cream cheese over the entire sandwich. If the cheese is 
too stiff to spread easily, moisten it with cream. Garnish with a nut- 
meat or slice of stuffed olive. These sandwiches may be made with 
just two layers, with any fillings desired, and either small or large. 
They make a dainty and delicious substantial dish for a bridge luncheon, 


especially interesting because they have the appearance of a white 
frosted cake.—Mrs. B. L. A., Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


; Parsley and Onion Butter 
This is an excellent sauce for meats, especially good for steaks. It 


requires: 
1 medium-sized onion » 4 teaspoonful of dry mustard 
4 tablespoonfuls of parsley, chopped fine 1% teaspoonful of salt 
2 teaspoonfuls of Worcestershire ¥4 teaspoonful of paprika 
sauce 5 tablespoonfuls of butter 


Grate the onion on a large plate, and add the other ingredients. Work 
to a smooth paste, and spread over the broiled steak just as soon as you 
take it from the broiling oven. Serve immediately.—Mrs. L. A. S., 
Alhambra, California. 


Scalloped Sweet Potatoes 
3 medium-sized sweet potatoes 4 teaspoonfuls of butter 
1 small can of crushed pineapple alt 
Parboil the potatoes until half done, then peel them and cut into 

thick slices. Lay them in an oiled baking dish, sprinkle with salt, pour 
the crushed pineapple over the top, dot with butter, and bake in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees) until tender. Serve hot—NMrs. G. G. B., 
Springfield, Oregon. 


Baked Ham, Hollywood 


1 ham (the small boneless hams are 2 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar 
excellent for this) 2 tablespoonfuls of olive oil 

Strips of orange peel 14 teaspoonful of black pepper 

1 tablespoonful of prepared mustard 1 cupful of cooking sherry or grape juice 


14 cupful of cloves 

Wash the ham thoroughly in hot water to soften. Make incisions in 
the meat with a sharp knife and insert small pieces of the orange peel. 
Make a paste of the other ingredients save the sherry, which is added 
from time to time while the ham is in the process of baking. Cover the 
entire ham with this paste, then dot with whole cloves and bake in a 
covered roaster in a slow oven (325 degrees) until done. The length 
of time depends on the size of the ham; allow 30 minutes to the pound, 
since the meat is not boiled before baking, as is usually done. Baste 
frequently with the sherry while the ham is baking. A little hot water | 
may be added if the meat becomes too dry. This is delicious—C. M. H., 
North Hollywood, California. 


Nut Croquettes 


1 cupful of walnut kernels, ground 4 teaspoonful of pepper 
coarse 1 cupful of dry bread crumbs 
1 egg (2 may be used if wished) 1 teaspoonful of salt 


Evaporated milk to moisten so that mixture will hold its shape. 

Mix all ingredients and shape into round, flat cakes. Roll in crumbs 
again and fry in deep fat (395 degrees) or in a small amount of fat in a 
skillet. When golden brown, drain well and serve very hot, with tomato | 
sauce or catsup.—Z. L. H., Monrovia, California. 
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Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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Individual Chicken Pies 
2 cupfuls of cooked chicken, cubed A few drops of onion juice 
(canned chicken may be used A suggestion of curry powder 
nicely) Salt to taste 
1 cupful of small canned peas 1 cupful of freshly cooked potato 
1 cupful of cooked celery, cubed 1 egg white 
1 cupful of chicken stock or gravy 2 tablespoonfuls of cream 
Mix all the ingredients, except the potato, egg white, and cream, and 
arrange in 6 individual baking dishes. Mash the hot potato with the 
egg white and cream, put into a pastry bag, and pipe in any desired design 
over the top of each pie. A border may be made, or three roses in a 
row, with slightly indented centers, are pretty. Garnish by placing 
slices of stuffed olives, or sieved yolk of hard cooked egg, in the depres- 
sions thus formed. Place in oven just long enough to heat through 
thoroughly, and to brown the potato lightly. Serve in the baking 


_ dishes.—E. H. G., Portland, Oregon. 


Fruit Salad Dressing 
3 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
4 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 

1 tablespoonful of flour V4 pint of cream, whipped 

4 teaspoonful of salt 14 pound of marshmallows 


Beat the egg whites stiff in the upper part of a double boiler. Mix 


4 egg whites 
% cupful of sugar 


sugar, flour and salt together and add slowly to the egg whites. Add 


the lemon juice and vinegar, stirring all the time, and cook in the double 


boiler until thick. Chill, then add the whipped cream and the marsh- 


mallows cut into pieces with scissors. This is a very unusual dressing; 
it will serve 12 persons—Mrs. M. E. G., Julian, California. 


Gooseberry Marmalade 
4 cupfuls of green gooseberries 7% cupfuls of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of soda Y cupful of liquid pectin 
Pick over the gooseberries, removing stems and blossoms. Add just 
enough cold water to start them cooking (about 1 cupful) and bring to 


_boiling. Add the soda and stir until gas ceases to escape, then put in 
_ the sugar, stirring until dissolved, and cook until the berries are tender. 


At this point add the liquid pectin and bring to a full rolling boil; boil 


_¥ minute, counting from the time boiling begins. Remove from fire, 
) let stand a minute, skim, and pour into hot sterilized glasses. The soda 
| removes the excessively sharp acid taste of the berries. Of course if one 
| likes this flavor, the soda may be omitted——Mrs. R. H. P., Snohomish, 
| Washington. 


Sponge Circles with Fruit Sauce 
2 egg yolks 
4 tablespoonfuls of cold milk 
¥% teaspoonful of salt 14 teaspoonful of vanilla 
¥% teaspoonful of baking powder 2 egg whites 
2 tablespoonfuls of cold water 


Sift together the dry ingredients; add the well-beaten egg yolks mixed 


4 cupful of flour 
1 cupful of sugar 


) with the milk, and the vanilla. Add the cold water to the egg whites 


and beat stiff. Fold the whites into the yolk mixture as for sponge 
cake, but not so thoroughly, leaving some of the egg whites showing on 
the surface. Have a well-buttered pan very hot, on top of the stove. 
Place portions of the mixture on the pan in circles, using a cup or ladle 


| and dipping from the bottom so that you get some of both the white 


and yolk mixture. Cook on top of the stove for a moment, until the 


yolks are set, then finish in a very slow oven (300 degrees), cooking 


until the surface ceases to stick to the finger, and is browned slightly. 
Serve at once with crushed, sweetened fruit. Strawberries are particu- 
larly good, but peaches are excellent also, and so is well-flavored apple 
sauce. This recipe serves 4 to 6 persons.—Mrs. J. D., Oroville, California. 
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The Diary of a Dahlia 


(First in a Series of Western Garden Movies) 
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Above is my picture taken May 21. This morning my May 23. I’m being planted. Every few days my master 
May 20th—just before I was master is digging the garden. Study the picture above to see stirs the ground around me so 
planted. I might have been He’s spading ground at least just how they did it. Later I can breathe better. I like to 


planted earlier but later plant- 18inches deep and pulverizing that depression in the soil have the ground kept damp 
ings produce good fall bloom. the soil until it is very fine. will be filled in with dirt. but not wet while Iam young. | 
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BUDS TOBE PINCHED 


PINCH OFF 
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Aug. 1. At last I am getting Aug. 5. Now that my buds. 





Today I had grown so high Now that I am growing I need 


that I had several sets of leaves plenty of water, but I like to buds, but in order to have my are starting to swell, my mas- 
on my stem, so my master have the ground cultivated flowers the very best, my mas- ter puts plant food around me. 
pinched off my top to make thoroughly after watering. I ter removes some of the buds. regularly, following the direc-. 
me grow bushy and strong. am tied withraffia to my stake. Picture shows how he does it. tions given on the package. 














Whenever aphis bother me, This morning the whole family Early this morning they cut 


I’m sprayed with nicotine sul- came out to see me. I just off my best bloom, removed Show and look what I’m wear. 
pee solution. This keeps me heard my mistress say that the the lower leaves, plunged my ing! No wonder I got firs' 
ealthy and strong. I’m grow- San Leandro flower show is stem into hot water for a prize; I came from good stock 
ing fine, my buds are bursting. next week. Will they take me? minute and then cold water. and I had intelligent care t 
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A WORLD citi- 

zen, as well as 
a westerner, is the 
apricot. More than 
most of the other 
fruits of every day usage, this deli- 
cately flavored, beautifully colored 
one has made itself at home the world 
over in temperate and semi-tropical 
climates. True, it may be more or less 
of a clinging vine in England, where it 
will be found trained on sunny walls, 
and appear very different from the 
raceful but sturdy trees in Oregon 
nd California orchards, but the early 
pening, delicately tinted blossoms 
nd luscious fruit are the same wher- 
ver found. 

The apricot hailed from China 
riginally, but long, long ago was also 
ultivated in other temperate parts of 
sia, and spread with the progress of 
ivilization to Europe and America. 
Now it is extensively used every- 
here, the kernel for oil similar to 
Imond oil, and in the Orient it is 
aten as nuts are. The popularity of 
the fruit alone, fresh, dried and pre- 
erved, is universal. 

Few fruits are chosen for their fra- 
rance, but the apricot can appeal on 
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grounds of flavor and fragrance both. 
Perhaps early June apples or red rasp- 
berries ripening in the sun can run 
close competition, but there is a 
flower-like sweetness about the aroma 
of apricots, golden rich and ripe, that 
promises refreshing eating. The 
promise is generously fulfilled. 

Smooth skin and loose pit make the 
apricot an ideal picnic fruit. The 
motor luncheon that may have to be 
eaten en route, possibly beyond the 
reach of soap and water, may still be 
neat if the fruit chosen is a basket of 
apricots. Just a washing at home, and 
the dessert is ready, with no peeling 
needed. 

Judging from the requests that 
come to my desk in the newspaper 
office, the combination of pineapple 
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The recipe 
appears on 
the follow- 


ing page 


COURTESY RED ROCK CHEESE CO. 


Extra- Special 
Ways with Apricots 


and apricots in mar- 
malade is the world’s 
most popular con- 
coction. With toast 
or biscuits at break- 
fast time or for the Sunday fireside 
supper, as a sauce for vanilla ice 
cream in making a luscious sundae, as 
filling for cakes or cookies, or to 
glorify bread puddings, it cannot be 
surpassed. The recipe itself is as 
short as the list of possible uses is long. 
Pineapple Apricot Marmalade 
4 cupfuls of apricot pulp (fruit stoned, 
cut in small pieces, and packed 
solid in the measuring cup) 
1 cupful of crushed pineapple, juice and 
pulp (1 small can) 
3% cupfuls of sugar 
Mix the fruit with the sugar, and 
boil rapidly until thick and jam-like. 
If these quantities are used, and a 
wide kettle so that surface evapora- 
tion can take place rapidly, the jam 
will be sufficiently thick in not more 
than 30 minutes, and the rapid cook- 
ing will have preserved the delicate 
color and flavor. Seal the jam in hot, 
clean glasses, with hot paraffin. 
Half a cupful of blanched and 
shredded almonds, added just before 
the jam comes from the fire, will be a 
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delicious addition, especially 
when the mixture may be served 
as part of a party menu. 

Fruit candies are becoming in- 
creasingly popular, and so apricot 
paste that may be cut in bars, 
rolled in sugar and then used as a 
confection by itself is always well 
liked. It may also appear as the 
stuffing of dates, or as the center 
of a chocolate bonbon. 

These candies are most com- 
monly made at holiday time, so I 
give the recipe as it would be used 
with canned apricots, those put 
up in light syrup. 


Apricot Paste 


1 quart of canned apricots, juice 

and fruit 

1 cupful of sugar 

Drain the fruit from the juice, 
and rub the pulp through a sieve. 
Cook the sugar and drained juice 
to 254 degrees F., or until a few 
drops, tried in cold water, will 
crack. Add the pulp and con- 
tinue the cooking, stirring con- 
stantly to prevent burning, until 
the mixture follows the spoon 
around in a pasty ball. Spread 
in a buttered pan, about one- 
fourth inch thick. Let stand for a 
day or so to become very stiff, 
then cut in cubes, strips or fancy 
shapes, and roll in fine granulated 
sugar. If the paste seems a little 
soft, a second dusting with. the 
sugar may be needed, with a day 
or so of drying time allowed be- 
tween the coatings. 

This paste should be stored in 
layers, each separated from its 
neighbors by heavy wax paper, In 
tight tin boxes so that no mois- 
ture can be taken from the air. 

A paste of this sort is an impor- 
tant item in the ration of the Mo- 
hammedan soldier, which leads 
one to think that army life might 
have its compensations. 

When apricots are used as the base 
for fruit desserts, an added accent of 
some more distinct flavor is needed to 
bring out their own delicacy. This is 
found in the orange and lemon juice in 
the cream sherbet that follows, and 
also in the small amount of almond 
flavor in the marshmallow mixture. 


Apricot Cream Sherbet 


Serves 8 persons 


Y4 cupful of apricot juice or water 

Y4 cupful of orange juice 

2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 

Y cupful of sugar 

2 eggs, separated 

Yg pint of whipping cream 

11% cupfuls of fresh or canned apricots, 
cut in pieces 


Heat the fruit juices and sugar in a 
double boiler, and pour over the well 
beaten egg yolks. Return to the 
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Tea 


By Isapora KERR 


O, know ye not the joy of tea? 
The fragrant brew that warms and cheers, 
Perfumed steam that carries one 

Far across a jade green sea, 

Beyond pagodas, terraced gardens, 
Dragon ships, and lacquered gates, 
To a field of quivering leaves 

That grow beneath a tropic sun. 
There yellow hands, 

Quick, deft, and sure, 

The scented harvest gather now 

In panniers deep, 

The while the sound 

Of some old song 

Now swells upon the shimmering air, 
As cooltes trot 

And swing along the path 

With steady pace, 

And take the fragrant harvest 

Of their toil 

To mighty ships; 

So those of other lands 

Some future day 

May steep themselves in dreams 

Of lotus pools, and crystal trees, 

Of ancient temples, 

And the charm of far Cathay. 
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double boiler and cook just until 
thickened. This mixture will curdle 
and separate if the least bit over- 
cooked. Cool, and fold in the stiffly- 
beaten egg whites and the cream that 
has been whipped. Lastly fold in the 
apricots. Freeze without stirring. 


This is a splendid recipe for use with, 


the mechanical refrigerator. 

A garnish of fresh mint leaves 
makes this one of the most refreshing 
and delightful of all desserts. 


Apricot Dainty 
Serves 4 persons 
2 cupfuls of mashed cooked apricots 
(fresh, canned, or dried) 
1 cupful of diced marshmallows 
V4 teaspoonful of almond flavoring 


Y% cupful of shredded cocoanut or 
blanched almonds 
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After the apricots have been 
cooked until they are tender, cool 
them slightly. Add the flavoring 
and the diced marshmallows, and 
when they melt, fold the mixture 
until the texture is uniform. 
Serve in sherbet glasses, chilled, 
and garnish with the nuts or 
cocoanut. Little crisp wafers 
should accompany this. 

The hostess who is her own 
cook and maid, who wishes to 
have a dainty dessert and one 
with a touch of sweet creaminess, 
often finds herself asking the — 
question, ““What shall I have this — 
time?’ A good answer to that — 
question is apricot Bavarian © 
cream, a dessert that may be 
made the day before and turned 
out of the molds in serving glasses 
before dinner time, ready for the 
thickened apricot syrup to be 
added, the only finishing touch 
needed. Especially for a holiday 
dinner, which is likely to be 
heavy, such a dessert fills a very 
definite place. 


Apricot Bavarian Cream 
e 
; 
I 


1 package of lemon flavored gelatine 
1 cupful of boiling water 
1 cupful of apricot pulp, fresh or 
canned 
1 cupful of apricot juice 
34 cupful of whipping cream | 
Dissolve the gelatine in the 
boiling water. Add the fruit juice, 
and let stand until it begins to 
thicken. Beat with a rotary egg 
beater until light and fluffy, then 
fold in the fruit pulp and whipped » 
cream. Chill in molds, then un- 
mold and serve with apricot 
sauce. : 


Apricot Sauce 


1 cupful of apricot syrup (from 

canned fruit) 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of cornstarch ' 
1 teaspoonful of lemon juice > 

1 teaspoonful of butter 
Mix the sugar and cornstarch, add _ 
the fruit juice and boil until clear, 
about five minutes. Add the lemon 
juice and butter. Serve cold with cold” 
desserts, or hot with baked or steamed 
puddings. « 
The lovely salad pictured on page 
41 is ideal for a warm day’s luncheon, 
for Sunday supper, for after-bridge 
serving, and other similar occasions. | 
The picture tells the story. A spoon- 
ful of creamy cottage cheese is first. 
placed on the bed of crisp lettuce 
leaves. Then come four grapefruit 
sections, arranged in spoke fashion | 
around the cheese hub. Four apricot | 
halves fill in the vacant places be- 
tween the grapefruit pieces, and a 
walnut half crowns the whole. This 
really needs no dressing, though some 
may prefer French dressing with it: 
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yA new insecticide 


BR 
"20% stronger | and 


x 


as cedar 


or om: 







fragran n 





; es _ = killing insects, 
mothproofi ng closets and 


destroying household odors 


-CEDAR Spray is an entirely new type of in- 
*. ) secticide, made especially for household use. 
Because it is “20% stronger” it will do everything 
any ordinary spray will do and do it better. 





It does not merely numb insects, it kills them. 
Spray a room with O-Cedar, and all flies, mosqui- 
toes and household bugs quickly die. 


It mothproofs closets. To make any closet serve 
as a cedar chest, spray with O-Cedar once a week. 


It is entirely free from objectionable odors. It has 4 
the delicate fragrance of cedar. It is pleasant to use. iy per et - re 7 ig ee ) 
It destroys the strongest cooking smells and house- ee = 
hold odors. It leaves rooms fragrant and refreshed. | O-CEDAR CORPORATION 
Q-Cedar Spray is safe, harmless to human beings, 4505 South Western Ave., Chicago 
and will not injure the most delicate fabrics. Made 


by the makers of O-Cedar Mops and O-Cedar Polish, 
itis guaranteed to give you satisfaction. 


Please send me free my copy of “The 
O-Cedar Guide to Household Cleaning.” 


Name 

Your dealer has O-Cedar Spray in stock now. 
Look for the tall green can. Convenient sizes —50¢ 
and up. (Same Prices in Canada.) 
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Sunday Dinner After Church 


Y favorite company 

dinner consists of a 
cocktail, meat, vegetables, 
salad and dessert. We are 
people of moderate means but 
enjoy having company and 
like to serve a good dinner. 
Most of our friends live at 
quite a distance, so we usually 
have them for a Sunday eee I 
will tell you about one particular 
dinner, how we managed it and at- 
tended church too. 

I served fruit cocktail, rolled lamb 
roast with carrots, potatoes, summer 
squash, Easter salad, French rolls, 
butter, jelly, pickled green tomatoes, 
pickled apricots, strawberry short- 
cake, coffee and salted almonds and 
walnuts. 

I boned and rolled the lamb shoul- 
ders on Saturday, prepared all the 
vegetables and left them in cold 
water. The salad was also prepared 
on Saturday, put into individual 
molds and placed in the ice-box. The 
strawberries were washed and hulled. 

I always serve butter balls, so they 
were made two or three days before- 
hand and put in an earthen jar, cov- 
ered and kept in the ice-box. The 
nuts, too, were bought and prepared 
several days before the event. 

As we can close our dining-room 
off, on Saturday eve- 
ning I put the cloth, 
napkins and silver 
on, arranged the cen- 
ter-piece, which was 
a white embroidered 
linen doily, a mir- 
rored stand on that 
and a glass bowl con- 
taining pink sweet 


Drop butter balls, as 
formed, into a bowl 
of ice water. Work 
lightly and quickly 
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Company Dinner” 


peas on the stand, and pink candles 
in glass candle-sticks on two sides of 
the center-piece. 

Then Sunday morning, as soon as 
the oven was hot enough, I put the 
roast in and when it was brown 
enough I added the whole carrots and 
a little water and put the cover on 
the roaster. I baked the shortcakes 
Sunday morning too, so I had to 
remove the roast while they baked. 
The fruit cocktail consisted of grape- 
fruit, oranges, sliced pineapple cut in 
small pieces, and apples cut 1n small 
round balls. This fruit was prepared, 
sweetened and placed in the ice-box 
Sunday morning. My husband helped 
me prepare the fruit. 

The salted nuts were put in the nut 
cups and placed on the table. My 


nut cups are white, so looked well 
with the pink flowers and candles. 
We got out all the dishes, placing 
them so they would be handy. It was 
then time to dress for church. Just 

















Decorative Serving of Butter 


Mathilda Jorgensen 


*. Here is Mrs. Forgensen of 
' Glendora, California, another 
prize-winner in the “Favorite 
Contest 


before leaving, the tea kettle 
was filled with water and put 
on the simmer burner, which 
was turned low. The gas 
was turned out under the 
oven, as the roast was almost 
done. 

As soon as we returned the 
oven was relighted; the water 
in the tea kettle was boiling so the 
potatoes and squash were put on im- 
mediately. The salad was turned out 
on shredded lettuce, a spoonful of 
mayonnaise was put on each serving, 
and that was sprinkled with paprika. 
The butter balls were placed on the 
bread and butter plates together with 
a spray of parsley and a_ butter 
spreader. The pickles and jelly were 
also put on the table. 


WE then put the fruit in the sher- 

bet glasses and garnished it with - 
emrelettes and rubyettes. I have. 
glass plates that go with the sherbet » 
glasses. The table was now ready for ' 
the first course with the exception of / 
pouring the water. 

I took the strawberries out of the- 
refrigerator and before mashing them | 
took out a few for garnishing. I mash 
only a few of the berries, the rest I cut 
the long way. It takes a little longer 
but is well worth the trouble. At this; 
time I added sugar 
generously to the, 
crushed and _ halved. 
berries, and let them; 
stand until dessert 
was to be served. 

Our guests had been 
arriving and we had. 
been welcoming them 
in the meantime: 
| 














To make quirls or 
shells, draw the cor- 


rugated scraper over | 
a block of hard butter — 


INY “‘golf balls,’ quirls, pats and squares of 
butter are fun to make, using the equipment 
pictured. To prevent sticking, pour boiling 
water over wooden paddles and molds, then chill 
If butter still sticks, 
Cream butter with 


thoroughly in ice water. 
rub paddles with coarse salt. 
a wooden spoon before attempting to mold it, 
then chill it. Skill will come with practice! 
UNSET 1-04 10) 
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A New Strainer Set 
STRAINING orange juice or pureeing 


vegetables is easy with this smart 
equipment. Three strainers, coarse, 
medium and fine mesh, are interchange- 
able, and a wooden roller forces the 
food quickly through the sieve. 


Sh 


The vegetables were done so the 
quash was drained and seasoned with 
utter, salt and pepper. The potatoes 
ere served whole. The meat was put 
n the platter with the carrots around 
. I added flour to the juice in the 
paster and added water to make 
ifficient gravy, strained it into a dish 
nd added seasonings and chopped 
arsley. The vegetables and gravy 
rere put in the oven, with heat 
nough turned on to keep it warm, 
nd the meat was put on top of the 
ven and covered with a clean cloth. 
his was my “nice” platter so could 
ot be put in the oven. The water 
fas poured in the goblets, I removed 
1y apron, powdered my nose and the 
uests wetfe invited to the dining- 
90m. It was exactly forty-five min- 
tes since we had returned from 
hurch. My husband, of course, had 
elped me whenever there was any- 
hing he could do. 

We were ten at the table. My hus- 
and helped me remove the cocktail 
ishes. The dinner plates were put 
n and the man of the house carved 
nd served the roast. The vegetables 
nd gravy were passed, and so were 

erolls. We ate and visited leisurely. 

We always take our time about 
moving the dishes. The percolator 

put on; I whip the cream for the 

ortcake, put sweetened berries and 
mound of whipped cream on each 

alf of the individual shortcakes, and 
strawberry on that. I think the 
ke is easier to eat and looks better 
two halves. 

By the time we have finished eating 
>is three o’clock. I put away all food 
nd stack the dishes, as that gives me 

ore time to visit. 

I am sending two recipes, the Easter 

lad and shortcake. (See next page.) 
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ees new energy—quick new energy—in deli- 
cious form! Post Toasties—the wake-up food! So 


easy to digest, so quick to release new energy to the 
body—that’s why these golden flakes of toasted corn 
brisk up big and little folks, despite the warmest days. 
For a “wake-up” breakfast, a “pick-up” lunch and 
supper too—serve Post Toasties—the wake-up food. 
That’s economy! 






The Wake-up 
Food 


‘A PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


© 1931, G. F. Corp. 
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FREE... .Write for 
“SwEET SIXTEEN” 
Recipe Packet No. 2, 
D.GhirardelliCo., 
g10 North Point St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 







The Milk she 


needs in the 
way she likes 





Getting small children to take the milk so essential to their 
growth and to the solid foundation of their health is all too 
often somewhat of a task... but it becomes easy and simple 
when that same milk is introduced in the form of Ghirar- 


delli’s Ground Chocolate. 


Use Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate because its flavor is 
full and satisfying .. . and yet it is as convenient as cocoa! 
You don’t need to melt or grate it... simply add a heaping 
tablespoonful for each cup, direct to the warm milk, stir 
briefly but thoroughly, bring just to a boil (but don’t boil it) 


and serve! 


Only ... be sure you use Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate 


. balanced for nutritious flavor. 


GHIRARDELLIS 


CHOCOLATE 


Say Gear-ar-delly” 
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(Continued from page 83) 


Easter Salad 7 
1 tablespoonful of granulated gelatine 
Y cupful of cold water 7 | 
Y cupful of boiling water , 
6 hard cooked eggs, chopped fine ;| 
2 tablespoonfuls of chopped sweet 
gherkins 
V4 green pepper, chopped fine 
1 tablespoonful of parsley, chopped fine 
34 cupful of mayonnaise 
5 drops of tabasco sauce 
Y% teaspoonful of salt 
Soften the gelatine in the cold 
water, add the boiling water and stir 
until the gelatine is dissolved. Add 
the other ingredients and mix thor- | 
oughly. Pour into cold wet individual | 
molds and place in the refrigerator _ 
until firm. Turn out and serve on 
crisp lettuce with additional dressing. 
Serves ten. | 














Strawberry Shortcake 5 

Sift 2 cupfuls of flour, 34 teaspoon- 
ful of salt and 4 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Work in 4 cupful of butter as_ 
for pie. Beat 1 egg and add that with 
1 cupful of milk. Drop into muffin tins. 
and bake in a hot oven (450 degrees) | 
for 12 to 15 minutes. Split and serve 
in two halves, with crushed and |, 
sweetened berries piled on each. 


Below is the shopping list: 
2 small lamb shoulders, about 9 Ibs . tt 25° 
2 bunches of medium sized carrots . 10 
4 pounds of summer squash......... 


4 pounds of potatoes............... 15: 
2 heads of lettuce) ..... 30-5 eee 1a 
1 bunch of parsley ..... e250 eee .05— 
2 grapefruit, 4 oranges, 2 apples, 

1 small can sliced pineapple....... 35 
1 bottle of emrelettes............... 13: 
1 bottle of rubyettes............... 13 
Small jar of gherkins. <...54. ue -eee 10. 
Mayonnaise: ... .. 0. .5: poe .20 
¥ pint of whipping cream.......... 35° 
Y pint of coffee cream............. me ) 
1 dozen French rolls..............-- 20, 
3 bunches of sweet peas............ 25° 
2 candles... 5... . se ee .20 


This is all that was actually boughill ) 
for the dinner, as the rest came out} 
of supplies that we always have on 
hand. The meat, strawberries and 
rolls were bought. on Saturday, the 
other things on Friday and the cream 
was delivered Sunday morning. 4 





TDs! & GOOD 1Dt4 ~ 


To keep three small shill 
shakers with your picnic supplies. 
Salt, pepper, and sugar may be _ 
taken along without spilling con- 
tents if waxed paper is placed over | 
the top of the shaker before the cap | 
is screwed on. Be sure to label the 
shakers. 

a a 
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Sunset 
Table Talk 


by 
Genevieve A. Callahan 


ECAUSE I believe that work is 
interesting so long as one strives 

to improve her methods of doing that 
work, and so long as one continues to 
learn new facts about the job, I am 
devoting these paragraphs of Table 
Talk chiefly to bits of information 
that I have picked up in western liv- 
ing rooms and kitchens, in tea rooms 
and restaurants, in reports of work 

ne in commercial laboratories, and 
elsewhere. Sunset Table Talk, you 
see, covers all sorts of information 
relating to food preparation and 
aeeeng 1 in general here in the 
West. That is a good, broad field, 
isn't it? 
5 Prem Pke says 

_ Today a man told me that his wife 
had prepared and served the ‘‘Favor- 
ite Company Dinner” published in 
the February issue of Sunset, that 
the dinner was excellent, and that the 
cost came to within five cents of that 
ven by Mrs. Watt, who originated 
t. We like to hear such reports on the 
isefulness and reliability of the 
r Bene. 
































omer rt 


Foubt gathered that we are much in 
favor of such hospitality. It is such 
a friendly thing to do, to invite guests 
into one’s own home, and it has such 
far-reaching results. Children develop 
social graces that would never other- 
‘ me be brought out, for it is much 
nore difficult to be a successful host 
or hostess than to be a successful 
guest. The home itself profits by the 
sntertaining of Suests within its walls, 
for a coming “party’’ usually stimu- 
ates one to do certain things that 
nave needed doing for months. The 
faded, worn old easy chair gets a new 
slip cover, perhaps; the leaky faucet 
In the bathroom is treated to a new 
washer; new effects in furniture ar- 
angement and picture hanging are 
studied out and tried; a new electric 
outlet is put in and that ungainly 
lamp cord that everyone in the family 
as tripped over for weeks is banished 
orever. Who says entertaining at 
nome is not worth while? 
+ + of 

In planning company dinners, it is 
zood to remember the advice given 
by a SunsET friend. ‘Have one un- 
usual and extraordinarily good dish 
mn every company menu,” she sug- 
zests, “some one thing that your 
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“No, my dear, it is not an earthquake .. . 


It is only Ella and Joe 


coming down;to breakfast” 


CoOULDN’T help that remark ...I had 
I loved Joe Boynton madly for years. And 

just when it looked as if he might pro- 
pose, Ella Simpson “snatched” him right 
out from under my roof. 

I never should have given that ill-fated 
house- party. But, how could I have known 
that the servants would all 
quit the first week after it 


less until a package of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine peeped out from the pantry shelf. 
That discovery coupled with an extra sup- 
ply of ice, made success an assured fact.” 

After my guests had gone, I decided upon 
a little kitchen rummaging of my own. I 
wanted to study the battle-field on which 
Ella had triumphed so ma- 
jestically. And my reward 


started, leaving me help- 
less, with a house full of 
hungry guests? 


HERE seemed nothing 

left for me to do but 
burst into tears, which | 
did, while Ella Simpson 
got busy in the kitchen, 
much to the amazement of 
Joe Boynton. 

We suffered through the 
first day with Ella’s scram- 
bled eggs and bacon, but 
it became increasingly evi- 
dent that unless the new 


STRAWBERRY 


BAVARIAN CREAM 
(6 Servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine 
14 cup cold water 
1 cup strawberry juice and pulp 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
Y cup sugar Sale 
1% cups heavy cream or 
evaporated milk 


Soak gelatine in cold water about 
five minutes, and dissolve by stand- 
ing cup containing mixture in hot 
water. Add fruit juice mixed with 
lemon juice. Add sugar, and when 


sugar is dissolved, cool. When 
mixture begins to thicken, fold in 
whipped cream. Turn into wet mold, 
and chill. When firm, unmold. Any 
fresh or canned fruit may be used 


was a small recipe book 
published by the Knox 
Gelatine Company. 


Nthis littlebook, learned 
I that Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine is real gelatine, 
free from ready flavoring 
or artificial coloring. And 
that by simply adding fresh 
or canned fruits or vege- 
tables, one can make such 
avariety of delicious dishes, 
actually improving the nat- 
ural flavor of the fruit or 
vegetable used. And in ad- 


cook arrived promptly, we 
should all have to go back 
to town. 

The next day was hot, even for July, 
and we were all wishing for something de- 
liciously cooling in the way of food, when 
lunch was announced. 


ELL, there it was, a perfectly gorgeous 

WV gelatine Salmon Loaf. And by way 

of rubbing it in we were again startled that 

evening with a Fruit Salad Supreme, and 

a Strawberry Bavarian Cream for dessert 

that would have made a king rub his eyes 
in wonderment. 

Ella, by this time, was the envy 
of everybody. Demands for an 
explanation brought forth the 
following: 

‘‘A hurried examination of the 
ice box revealed nothing but left- 
overs and it really looked hope- 


in place of strawberries. 








dition, Knox is very eco- 
nomical. One package 
contains enough gelatine 
to make a dessert today,a salad tomorrow, a 
meator fish loaf the next day, andsome other 
dainty the day after that— and each of the 
four dishes will providesix generous servings. 

Well, it goes without saying that my next 
beau will not be lost through my ignorance 


of the charms of Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
THIS VALUABLE 


FRE COOK BOOK 


Knox cook books abound in delightful recipes for 
desserts and salads for every occasion. 





Knox Gelatine 

144 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. 

Please send me FREE copies of your Recipe Books 
including ‘* FOOD ECONOMY", the book that 
shows how to save kitchen dollars. 


INDO nites coe ee aa Steak anaes 


Addtecs.....=- 


Grocer’s Name.....----- 











SOUP ... MERE SALT AND 
PEPPER COULDN'T MAKE 
YOU TASTE $O GOOD 





No indeed, a sprinkle of salt 
and pepper could never give soup a 


taste like this. It’s the sauce...a 
few drops of A-1 Sauce that adds the 
chef-like flavor. It’s a rich, thick, 
savory table sauce to season soup af 
the table . . . seasoning that makes 
any soup downright delicious. 


A-1 Sauce is wonderful as a seasoning 
in cooking, too. Write for free booklet, 
“Twenty-five Ways to a Man’s Heart.” 
G. F. Heublein & Brother, Desk 94. 
Hartford, Connecticut.’ 









Ask for A-1 Sauce when you 
eat at hotels or restaurants 








OUR “FRANKLIN” 


in camp use 


Warms and Brightens 


WS 


This fireplace stove easily installed 
j 
4 


in home and cottage. 


rmation 


WOOD & BISHOP CO. 
Model C 


Write for info 


Bangor, Maine 
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Sunset Table Talk 


(Continued from page 35) 


guests will ‘remember you by.’ It 
may be an inspired dessert, a remark- 
ably good though simple meat dish, 
it may be orange rolls or interesting 
appetizers. ‘Queer’ food is not to be 
considered, but one extra-specially 
good thing is greatly to be desired.” 
oF °°] 

Did you know— 

That it is a smart idea to mix the 
ingredients for French dressing and 
let them stand in the refrigerator for 
an hour before stirring vigorously as 
directed? 

That a dairy thermometer is splen- 
did to use in the making of rolls or 
yeast bread at home? Keep the dough 
at a temperature of 80 to 87 degrees F. 
and your rolls will be perfect. It is 
best to set the pan of sponge or dough 
into a pan of warm water in order to 
keep the temperature constant. Sim- 
ply stick the thermometer into the 
dough, and “take its temperature” 
occasionally. 

That to make good coffee in an elec- 
tric percolator, you should allow 6 
rounded tablespoonfuls of coffee to 
6 cupfuls of cold water; plug in, and 
let percolate for 16 to 18 minutes, 
counting from the moment the cur- 
rent is turned on. Do not let the 
coffee “perc”’ for more than 18 min- 
utes, or an odd, rather metallic taste 
will develop, due not to metal but to 
unpleasant extracts which begin to 
dissolve out of the coffee after 18 
minutes of percolation. 

That.if you roll out a pie crust, put 
it on the pan, and then chill it in the 
refrigerator for at least an hour before 
baking, it will result in a much better 
crust than if you chill the pastry be- 
fore rolling it out? 

ok fk 

Have you ever eaten Jellied Horse- 

radish? Here is how it is made: 


jf 
of 1 cupful of prepared horseradish 


J 16 cupful of cider vinegar 


Geen vegetable coloring, if desired 

314 cupfuls of sugar 

V4 cupful of liquid pectin 

Combine the horseradish and vine- 

gar, and add just enough green color- 
ing to give the tint desired. Add the 
sugar, stir, and bring to boiling. At 
once add the pectin, stirring con- 
stantly, bring again to a full rolling 
boil, and boil exactly %4 minute. Re- 
move from the fire, let stand just 1 


| minute, skim, and pour quickly into 


scalded jelly glasses. Cover with hot 
paraffin when the jelly is cold. This 
is very good with roast beef or ham. 
- hk 

All the year round is jam and jelly- 
making time here in the West, but 
probably our attention is focused 
more sharply on that pleasant task 











YNDEN brand CHICKEN & EGG 
NOODLES in glass (cellophane 
wrapped) is sealed with the famous 
“ATLASCAP” Vacuum Closure, the 
cap that a child can remove. No 
can opener needed. Easily removed 
by lifting the handy ear, then just 
tear to right, as you would a piece 


of paper. No broken glass, no cut 
fingers; yet 100% efficient and 
safe. 

You will enjoy LYNDEN brand 


CHICKEN & EGG NOODLES, com- 
posed of tender milk fed chicken 
meat, pure egg noodles and chicken 
. broth. Address Washington Co- 
Operative Egg & Poultry Ass’n, 
Seattle; for free recipe booklet. 


ry ICKEN Pe 
EGG NOODLES 








KILLS MOTHS 


by direct contact 


Hang Clothes Savers on 
hooks, hangers, in trunks or 
garment bags or place them 
in boxes or drawers. ““Moth 
Gas” Clothes Savers sur- |} 
round clothes with oe 
of gas 
1Oc that kills 
each moths. 
for Convenient, clean, effective. Avoi 
devices that retard evaporation 
5Oc Quickacting. Only 10ceach, 6 for 50 
at Drug, Department or House furnish 
ings Stores. Slightly higher in 
The Lewy Chemical Co., Est. 1887 
165 Perry St., New York, N. ¥ 


CLOTHES SAVERS 
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during the spring and summer months, 


when berries and apricots and peaches | 


and all the other good fruits of sum- 
mer gleam invitingly in every market. 
I have come to the conclusion that it 
is better to make smaller quantities 
of a large number of fruits and com- 
binations of fruits, rather than to fill 
the shelves with just a few varieties. 
Strawberry jam tastes all the more 
delicious if it is not served too often. 
For the same reason, small jars hold- 
ing just enough for one meal for the 
family are most satisfactory. Neat 
gummed labels add interest, too, to 
this fascinating business of storing 
away extra-good sweets, not for win- 
ter necessarily but for any day of the 
year. To my mind, cherry preserves 
taste just as good for breakfast when 
cherries are in season as when they 
are not to be had. 
kk - 
For polishing pewter (which, thank- 
‘fully, is necessary only three or four 
times a year), a good brass polish is 
preferable to silver polish, say the 
pewter manufacturers. 
-k k 
Have you tried rolling slices of fish, 
or pieces of chicken or veal in evapo- 
rated milk, then in flour or crumbs, 
before frying? Salt, in the proportion 
of 1 tablespoonful to the cupful, may 
be added to the evaporated milk for 
proper seasoning. 
kk ok 
Sometimes a cake recipe is con- 
demned as poor when the fault really 
lies in the size of the pan in which 
the cake is baked. A small amount of 
cake batter in a large pan will result 
in a thin, dry cake, while a large quan- 
tity of batter in a too-small pan will 
result in an overflow of batter into 
the oven, and an unattractive-looking 
cake. Judgment, which comes from 
experience, is the best guide in the 
matter, when the recipe itself does 
not specify the type of pan to be used. 


The Pack Rat 


The pack rat trudges back and forth, 
With anything that he can find— 

He steals some thing of little worth, 
And leaves a priceless gift behind; 

If he perchance has swiped a nugget 
From some prospector’s scanty pile, 
With care and cunning he will lug it 
From place to place, for quite a while. 
At length some trifling thing he sees— 
(A string, a match, a shining tack)— 
He drops the nugget, if you please, 
So he may have the space to pack 
This latest object he admires. 

He builds a cactus barricade 

About his home, and so inspires 

The coyote somewhere else to raid. 
The rattlesnake, the skunk, the hawk, 
The rabbit-eared and horned owl, 

Are enemies, and slyly stalk 

The pack rat. Foxes sneak and prowl 
Outside his cactus barricade, 

Whence he observes them, unafraid. 


—Nancy Richey Ranson. 
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How Mrs. B. G. Fearnow, 
winner of 12 prizes at the 1930 
Virginia State Fair, proved to 
her neighbors that anyone can 
make a glass of jelly a minute! 


ee Gn 4 F Ctr 


JELLY CHAMPION OF VIRGINIA 


“TT was scarcely 24 
hours before entries 
closed for the jelly- 
making contest at our 
1930 Virginia Fair when 
I discovered that I had 
forgotten to make any 
currant jelly. 
“But this one-minute 
short-boil Certo meth- 
od saved the day! I 
bought some currants, 
squeezed out the juice, and then, to the amaze- 
ment of my two neighbors, I actually finished 
up 12 glasses in exactly 12 minutes. They 
couldn’t understand it! A glass a minute from 
jelly juice to the finished jelly cooling in the 
window! (Note: This same jelly was later 
awarded a first prize for its flavor.) 
‘“‘Then I explained that when you add Certo 
you need boil your fruit juice only one minute. 
I showed them how foolish it is to waste timo 
stirring steaming jellies when with this new, 
scientific method you can finish up in one-third 
the time... and get exquisite tasting jellies in 
the bargain! 
“And I showed them, too, how this Certo way 
saves me 2¢ on every glass of jelly I make. I 
get half again more glasses, you see, because 
my jelly requires only one minute’s boiling 
and hence no fruit juice boils away. 
“Although I’ve been entering jellies at the fair 
for five years, I never had much luck until I 
discovered Certo two years ago. But ever since 
then the prizes have seemed easy to win. This 
year my preserves and jellies were awarded 12 
prizes, including 8 firsts. lam told thisis arecord. 
“Certainly I am genuinely grateful to Certo 
and I hope what I have written will induce all 
the women who aren't using Certo to give it 
a good trial.”’ 
Mrs. Fearnow has told you what Certo does. 
Now we shall explain what Certo is! 





winner of 12 prizes. 
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MADE IN EXACTLY 1 


her booklet of 93 recipes. 


AND ADDRESS 








MINUTES! 







record made by Mrs. Fearnow. Three of her 


( Twelve prizes, eight of them firsts! The all-time 
Certo-made prize-winners are shown above. 


WHAT CERTO IS 


Certo is fruit pectin, the natural substance 
in fruit juice that makes your jelly ‘‘jell."" We 
extract it from pure fruit, refine it, concentrate 
it to a definite strength, then bottle it. 

Now those who still make jelly without Certo 
must boil down their fruit juice until whatever 
pectin it contains becomes concentrated enough 
to make the mixture jell. This sometimes takes 
almost an hour. And, since every single fruit 
contains a different amount of pectin, results 
are always uncertain, 

With Certo and the tested Certo recipes all 
this risk and bother are eliminated, You simply 
follow the recipes, adding Certo exactly as 
directed. Instantly the correct amount of 
pectin is provided. Your jelly jells with scarcely 
one minute's boiling. And, because no fruit juice 
boils away, you often obtain half again more 
glasses, 

Your jelly, moreover, will be better in color and 
more delicious tasting. The flavor, you see, 
does not boil away. 

Now please remember in making jelly that 
every fruit is different, No single recipe can be 
made to fit them all. That is why we have 
developed definite, scientific recipes for each 
fruit. Ninety-three of these recipes, each care- 
fully tested, are included in a booklet under 
the label on the Certo bottle, 

Already 4,000,000 jelly makers are using these 
recipes with Certo for better, quicker, less ex- 


pensive jelly. Certo is a product of General 


Foods Corporation. It is sold by your grocer 
oul, G. F. ¢ orp 





Miss Palmer's new booklet ‘‘Secrets of the Jam Cupboard itains 


FREE many recipes for exquisite desserts and salads using james and jellies 
se GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH, (In Canada address 
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I General Foods, Ltd., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ont.) 

| Please send me Miss Palmer's new booklet ‘Secrets of the Jam ¢ 
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The Lily Grower of Haller Lake 


Because the path which the on the threshold reading a magazine, 


conform to his ideas of landscape de- 


Vv 


“lily man,” built the path himself. 
And such a path! Canopied in its 
sun-splashed length by the drooping 


b 


trees, it is bordered by a row of stately 
columbines. Clumps of azure-hued 
iris and bowers of starry trilliums 


fl 


sunny spring morning when the robins 
are carolling in the cherry trees, a 
legion of golden-trumpeted daffodils 
nod a gay greeting to the approaching 


V 


p 


eaves of a rustic cabin. 


Pp 


winter, and the spreading crown of an 
Oregon maple shields it from summer 


suns. Fringing the sloping lawn, A Personality Sketch 


a little man clad in an old blue jumper 
and a pair of mud-colored rubber 
boots. At the sound of footsteps he 
will look up with a smile of welcome 
and rise to greet his guest. 

Mr. Byers is a short man, stockily 
built, with a kindly, ageless face shin- 
ing with that rare light of unquench- 
able enthusiasm. His instinctive cor- 
diality gives him a poise and charm 
which encourages immediate and last- 
ing friendship. He will invite you into 
the house and with pride show you the 
simple dwelling which he has built 
unaided. He is especially proud of his 
“den” with its huge, stone fireplace. 

‘‘T never have to go camping,” he 
will tell you. “I just throw a few 
cedar boughs on the logs, and I have 
everything a camp may offer, except 
mosquitoes. Every Christmas Eve I 
have a big, juicy steak which I broil 
on a stick over the coals. This slab of 
rock is for roasting chestnuts.” 


world made to his door did not 


elopment, R. C. Byers, Seattle’s 


ranches of blossom-laden cherry 


ank the base of each tree. On a 


isitor. At the end of the path is a 
rivet hedge over which peep the 


A thick growth of Alaska cedars 
rotects the house from the winds of 











graceful shrub-groups are bright with 
the creamy flowers of western dog- 
wood and the magnificent blossom by 
clusters of rhododendron. In the 
dooryard, a Colorado blue spruce 
rises like a column of gray wood- 
smoke. In this verdant setting 1s the 
little house, its shingles steaming as 
the early sun recalls the dew of dawn. 
Cedar slabs, of which the house 1s 
made, complete the naturalistic beauty 


of the picture, their fibrous bark giv- of Seattle. Washineton 
ing support to the sturdy arms of a : & when he was a young man. When he 


deeper water by a “boom” of logs 
fastened end to end, are hundreds of 
beautiful blossoms floating among 
glossy pads. This is the main portion 


many years ago. 


«It is only a few yards from the 
rustic cottage to the lake shore. Ina 
quiet lagoon “fenced off’ from the 


of the lily farm, and it is here that 
Mr. Byers planted his first lily roots 


Reared in Indiana, Byers came west 


climbing rose which droops a luxuri- te 


ant spray of golden blossoms over the 
doorway. If the hour is early and the 


d 








Where Mr. 
Byers planted 


ay warm, the visitor will find, seated his first lilies 
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reached Seattle he wasnot “broke,” but, 
deciding that necessity wasthegreatest 
stimulus to endeavor, he sent all of 
his money home. He found work in 
the greasy kitchen of an uptown 
restaurant. For fifteen years, some- 
times in the elite food shops of Second 
Avenue, again in the saloon lunch 
counters of the “Skidroad’’ or the 
waterfront waffle houses, he saw 
Seattle grow from a sawmill town to 
a world seaport, gateway to Alaska 
and the Orient. Always he had 
dreams, and in the steam from the 
bubbling soup kettles he saw visions 
of a little rustic home with yellow 
roses over the doorway. 


- At length after years of careful 
saving he was able to buy an acre of 
land on the shore of Haller Lake, at 
that time several miles north of 
Seattle. Now the city has swallowed 
it up in a district of home acres. 
Byers was very proud of his purchase, 
and spent every spare moment work- 
ing on his property. The land had 
been logged, and was covered with 
stumps, snags, and a jumble of wild 
blackberry vines, salal, and willows. 
The lake shore was a brush-grown 
swamp. Little by little he cleared the 
land and planted flowers. Soil from 
the higher portions he wheeled down 
and laboriously filled the swamp. 
From the nearby woods he brought 
small cedars and dogwoods. He 
transplanted trilliums, violets, and 
the glorious, spring-flowering wild 
currant. Even a skunk cabbage and 
a devil’s club were planted in a suit- 
able spot. The use of these plants, 
usually classed as weeds, portrays the 
genius of the man, for so natural 
appear the plantings that the sur- 
roundings seem as if they were as 
mature made them, yet every tree, 
every shrub, every flower has been 
carefully selected and placed. Behind 
the calm eyes of the little man lies the 
soul of an artist, and within his cap- 
able hands is that rarest of gifts, the 
ability to build dreams into reality. 


Land clearing was heartbreakingly 
slow. Only during the hours that he 
was able to get away from the restau- 
rant could Byers work on his land. 
Every cent that he could spare went 
for stumping powder and other neces- 
ities for land clearing. A family of 
muskrats inhabited the little bay near 
the swamp which he was filling, and 
etting a trap at their slide he caught 
ine of them in less than a month. 
ith the money from the sale of their 
elts Byers purchased ten water lily 
oots. These he planted in the shal- 
ow water near the shore. As they 
owered, he sold the blossoms, and 
rom the increase, roots. The money 
tom these sales he invested in other 
arieties, some of them costing $25 
or a single root. At last he was able 
o leave the restaurant and put all of 










































Modern gas-equipped 
homes have plenty of 
hot waterontap, day and 
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NO “BATH-RESISTANCE”? 


It does seem incredible. Yet—in homes with 
instant, abundant hot water—there may be actual 
rivalry for “‘first tub.”” Boys may even wash their 
necks and ears without being coaxed! 


Many bath-time rebellions may be traced to cold 
water discomfort. But when faucets stream hor, 
cleanliness is more attractive to children—and far 
more luxurious for grown-ups. 


Enjoy this generous comfort, this great conven- 
ience—in bathroom, kitchen and laundry. Install 
a modern, automatic gas water heater. The cost is 
moderate, and easy terms will be arranged by your 
gas company or appliance dealer. Have the many 
blessings of instant, plentiful hot water now. 


ghe MODERN “5 
costs 
a ; CLEAN’ co 
Qu! 


ESS 
L Free 


Booklet 


NEW PRIZE CONTESTS For Women and Children 


$5-31 


Pacific Coast Gas Association, 4.47 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send the new Summer issue of EASIER HOUSEKEEPING, with full 
details of valuable prizes offered, new recipes and other interesting features, 
Name. ben SA ae. ls : oe en 
Sifted es : ae <a 


City State 
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SATHLETE’S FOOT” 





PE a lot of us who enjoy the good 
things of life, he’s not as active as he 
used to be. And, while his feet are great 
weight-carriers, you could hardly call him 
athletic. 


Nevertheless, this easy-going epicure has 
an annoying case of “‘Athlete’s Foot.” It 
hardly seems the correct thing for a man 
of his standing to be bothered with that 
rash-like eruption,* that moist white skin, 
between his toes. He’d forget it if he could, 
but it intrudes. There’s itching—and twinges 
—which can effectively spoil a business day. 
And he doesn’t even know what to call it, 
or how to get rid of it. 


Are YOU guarding against this stealthy 
infection, so easily tracked into homes ? 


*Athlete’s Foot” may attack any of us,* no 
matter how immaculate, because it per- 
sists in the cleanest places. A tiny vegetable 
parasite, tinea trichophyton, generally causes 
this ringworm infection and it thrives in the 
very places where we go for cleanliness 
—on the edges of showers and swimming 
pools; on locker-and dressing-room floors; 


** WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
THAT WARN OF “‘ATHLETE’S FOOT“ 


Though “Athlete’s Foot” is caused by the germ—tinea 
trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves in 
several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist or it may develop dryness with little 
seales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! 
If the case appears aggravated and does not readily 
yield to Absorbine Jr., consult your doctor without delay. 


Absorbine 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 
SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR 
BRUISES, BURNS, 
AGRASIONS 


ACHES, 


ata 2) 





in gymnasiums. And it is continually 
tracked into countless homes. 


It may live and thrive for months in your 
own spick-and-span bathroom; in the mat; 
on any damp floors. And it causes infection 
and re-infection with great persistence. 
That is why so many people have “‘Athlete’s 
Foot” that you see mention of it in the 
papers everywhere. New facts about the 
spread of “Athlete’s Foot,” says the San 
Francisco Examiner, show that among 3,100 
freshmen at one of the large universities, 
93% suffered from the disease. And The 
Scientific American reports that “‘Athlete’s 
Foot” has come to be a commonly known 
condition. Again, the U. S. Public Health 
Service says that “‘at least half of all adults 
suffer from it at some time.” ‘There is small 
doubt that today this ringworm germ is 
a menace to everyone. 


It has been found that Absorbine Jr. 
KILLS this ringworm germ 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of 
different ways.* All of them, it is agreed, 
are generally caused by the ringworm poe 
And exhaustive laboratory tests have shown 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates fleshlike tis- 
sues deeply and, wherever it penetrates, it 
kills the ringworm germ. Results in clinics 
have confirmed these laboratory tests. 


Examine YOUR feet tonight 


Tt might not be a bad idea to examine your 
feet tonight for symptoms* of “Athlete’s 
Foot.” At the first sign of any one symptom, 
begin the free use of Absorbine Jr.—douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet on damp floors. 


Absorbine Jr. has been so effective that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. Don’t 
expect relief from a “just as good.”’ There 
is nothing else like Absorbine Jr. You can 
get it at all drug stores—$1.25 a bottle. For 
a free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 443 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Building, Montreal. 
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his time into raising lilies and building 
a home. Several years later he pur- 
chased four adjoining acres, cleared 
the land, and planted the upland to 
a cherry orchard. The lowland, partly 
swamp, was drained, and a large con- 
crete pool built for propagating the 
choicer varieties of lilies. 

A winding drainage canal, crossed 
at intervals by tiny rustic foot-bridges, 
furnished muck for filling the swamp, 
and is now planted with water lily 
roots. Trout, bass, and frogs add to 
the naturalness of the canal, and keep 
down the insects that prey upon the 
plants. Iris and peonies thrive in the 
moist, rich soil of the filled-in swamp, 
and add materially to Byers’ income. 

“T slipped only once,” Mr. Byers 
will tell you. “I went to Alaska to 
hunt for gold. The trip cost a lot of 


© 


The Lady ofthe Night 


The languorous moon comes smiling 
Through a field of hazy blue, 

With yellow lace about her throat, 
The stars her retinue! 


The bright bouquet upon her breast 
Is lustrous silver mist, 

And the ruffles of her kirtle 
Are dyed deep amethyst. 


Her kerchief is a fluffy cloud 
Fragrant with heavenly dews; 

The tallest fir-trees on the bluff 
Just touch her shining shoes. 


Before her lies a winding road, 
The pearly milky-way; 

Ah, soon she'll vanish from my sight 
For she’s afraid of day! 


—James Byron Dummer. 





money, and I didn’t find any gold. 
While I was up North, however, I 
took a number of cuttings from shrubs 
and trees. I brought them back with ° 
me and many of them are growing 
here now. I also brought a big lump. 
of Alaska quartz from my claim. It 
is now the top rock of my chimney. 
When I got back I found the gold 
mine right here in the lake—my water 
lilies. I have more than fifty varieties 
now. The muskrats paid for the lilies, 
and the lilies have paid for the place.” 

Every tree and shrub on the Byers’ 
place hasa story. Chestnut trees from 
Indiana bear an abundance of sweet 
nuts each fall. An Alaska cedar, 
grown from a cutting, nods across a 
native currant hedge at a wild plum 
tree from Mexico. A hawthorn from 
the East shades a Rocky Mountain 
silver spruce, recently planted. A 
pecan tree from the South is being 
petted into sturdy growth. Along the 
shore of the lake Mr. Byers has set 
out apple trees. These are grafts upon 
the roots of the wild crab, a dwarf tree 
which thrives in moist locations, and 
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the sunlight reflected from the water 
colors the ripening fruit until it is the 
wonder of visitors. 


There are so many visitors! On | 
Sundays Mr. Byers’ grounds seem | 


more like a park than a lily farm. 
Professors and lawyers and doctors; 
photographers, writers, singers, ar- 
tists, and hundreds of other people 
from far and near come to enjoy the 
beauties of his surroundings and to 
admire the blossoms of his water lilies 
in the pools, canal, and lake. 

Mr. Byers enjoys visitors, and cher- 
ishes the letters from the many to 
whom his lily farm and its landscaping 
have brought pleasure and inspira- 
tion. His greatest joy comes in work- 
ing with his plants and flowers, in 
making grafts, rooting cuttings, and 
propagating plants which are difficult 
to start. Making no pretense of being 
a horticulturist, Byers is a true natu- 
ralist. His schooling has come from 
his experience and observation, and 
he makes no claim to a knowledge of 
the man-devised rules of landscape 
architecture. By studying the beau- 
ties of the wild, he has been able to 
produce effects in shrub and flower 
arrangement which are the envy of 
more than one graduate gardener. 
But it is impossible to describe the 
works of the Lily Man of Haller 
Lake. You must go there, some day, 
and see them for yourself. 





‘THE camp stool in the accompanying 

sketch is perhaps the simplest seat that 
can be made for the camp or cabin. Simply 
a slab of wood and three or four legs, as you 
desire, and it’s done. A brace and bit, of 
course, is best to make the holes for the 
legs, but if you haven’t one with you they 
can be burned in with a heated piece of iron. 
If you choose to be fastidious, remove the 
bark. A crude table can be built in the same 
manner, using a larger slab and longer legs; 
but build it where it is to be permanently 
set as it may be somewhat heavy to move. 
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ELECTRICITY costs so little IN CALIFORNIA” 





The Milkman 


Hasn’t Stopped at This House 


for months 


THE MILKMAN, on his unfailing daily rounds, could tell you 
that this house and this one and that one are infrequently occu- 
pied by tenants. If he is observant, he could probably tell you 
why, too. No prospective tenant is interested in a place that is 
not modern; who wants to live in a house not adequately wired 
for electricity? Electricity today has become so much a part of 
the daily routine of home-life that a house not properly wired 
with convenience outlets and wiring facilities sufficient to carry 
the load required by modern electrical appliances and labor- 
saving devices is undesirable and quite likely to remain vacant 


for long, unprofitable periods of time. 


If you own a house —or are planning to build— it will pay 
you to investigate the Red Seal Standards of Electrical Wiring. 
The Electrical Industry invites you to write to this bureau of 
impartial experts for advice and guidance in matters electrical— 


no obligation on your part whatever. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the industry 
as an advisory bureau to impartially serve all users of electricity 








EDGAR HARRISON WILEMAN | 
Director of 
Barker Bros.’ Home Advisory Bureau 


How to use 


Color 


...in the home 


He certainly 
is one of the 
most important and 
one of the most per- 
plexing problems 
with which home fur- 
nishers have to cope 
...both in initial en- 
sembling and in re- 
decorating plans. Ad- 
vice in this regard 
is easily available 
through Barker Bros.’ 
Home Advisory 
Service. 


Mr. Wileman, whose ar- 
ticles appear regularly in 
Sunset Magazine, will 
gladly arrange a consulta- 
tion with those who desire 
to discuss such problems. 
Or, if you write to Mr. 
Wileman, your queries will 
be given prompt attention. 


BARKER BROS. 


Complete Furnishers of Successful Homes 
Seventh St., Flower & Figueroa 
Los Angeles 
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Drerectation in buildings is 

the physical breakdown of 
materials or wearing out of parts. 
Obsolescence is less definite than 
depreciation for it is a social rather 
than a physical change; it takes 
place when people decide to move 
into new or better homes. As an 
increasing number of people  de- 
mand a change and fewer are willing 
to rent or buy older houses, the loss by 
obsolescence increases until eventu- 
ally these older houses cease to have 
a value. 

While depreciation can be traced 
directly to the weakness or failure of 
material and can be calculated, obso- 
lescence goes deeper into the struc- 
ture of society. It is the result of a 
lack of proper organization in our 
cities, and in people the inability to 
see beyond a false sense of temporary 
values. A further cause of obsoles- 
cence in small city homes may be 
traced to that misguided American 
idea that individual enterprise or ex- 
ploitation must not be hampered; the 
result being a ruthless destruction of 
property values by uncontrolled spec- 
ulative development. 


How to Figure Depreciation 


EPRECIATION percentage is 
the cost divided by the number 
of useful years a house is expected to 
have. Presumably a_ present-day 
house lasts with reasonable care 33 
years, or depreciates 3% per year. 
We know that in many instances 
obsolescence sets in within ten or 
fifteen years so that while the struc- 
ture is still in sound condition it is no 
longer desirable either for purchase 
or for renting. 

How, you might ask, are these dis- 
turbing, depleting factors to be over- 
come? My contention is that if a 
building is kept up to date by repair 
and modernization, it will not depre- 
ciate physically as a structure. Again 
you might inquire, should we build 
for permanence of material, if obso- 
lescence sets in while materials are 
yet sound? The answer is that to 
build a structure designed to last only 
ten years would be folly, for the rea- 
son that there is no compromise point 
between good and near-good work- 
manship and materials. Houses are 
either well built or they are a liability, 
due to excessive upkeep costs. The 
investor who expects to build and pass 
along his shoddy house to the other 
fellow finds himself the victim when 
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Our Sunset Homes 
Defeating Depreciation 
























































Conducted by 





the other fellow does not buy. | 

My plan is that we first prepare | 
ourselves mentally and physically for 
health and living, prepare our lives | 
in the social scheme for continuity, | 
with a thorough knowledge of 
where we are going. Such a scheme 
would include an esthetic 
appreciation for all the things we: 
do or see or create and, if uncertain, 
the consultation of experts when we 
build to protect and guide our activi- | 
ties and investments. Homes created 
in this manner of thought and living 
would, of their very nature, remove 
the social factor. obsolescence and 
leave only the cost of modernizing’ 
from time to time to be considered. 


Avoiding Rapid Obsolescence 


O* the practical considerations to 
avoid rapid obsolescence the 
first is permanence of location of the’ 
town or city in which you are building. 
Is the town old and well established, 
permanent, settled as a result of! 
varied industrial and commercial ac- 
tivities, or is it just a one-purpose 
place which might cease to be desir 
able should that one purpose or in- 
dustry cease its operations? The per- 
manence and assured growth of cen- 
ters of population is then, for city 
houses, the basic law of permanent 
value in properties. 

Within the town or city we nexi 
consider location. A good residence 
location is one that does not change 
its use or purpose and in which resi. 
dence living will always be desirable. 
The ideal location is zoned and re 
stricted to one family houses, it i) 
gardened by regulation, it has set 
backs, open spaces and architectura 
control, and is laid out by landscapi 
architects. Such a subdivision or lan¢ 
development will usually be in thi 
control of a progressive firm of realtor 
or land-developers. In such a trac 
one should find well-laid-out streets 
well-designed light standards with al. 
wires underground, and provision fo 
schools, playgrounds and transpor 
tation. The restrictions should holi 
for at least 30 years and then be sub 
ject to change only by consent of | 
majority of owners of the area ¢) 
affected property in the tract. Re 
strictions should be a part and parce 
of the deed to the property. It ha 
been proved that such residential de 
velopments have enhanced in valu 
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Consultation Service 


and Obsolescence, Too 


_ I. Garren 


as time goes by and that resales of 
property are made without loss. 

_ The problem of the house proper 
is a mixed problem of obsoles- 
cence and depreciation. Certain ma- 
terials should be considered for their 
permanent, lasting quality; others 
may be replaced from time to time. 
Bad planning and bad design are often 
economically irretrievable. In other 
words, the abstract things such as 
architecture, beauty, arrangement, if 
ay are good and right, last forever 
land enhance in value through the 
ages; if they are bad, their value 
seases largely when the first owner 
| a to move. It is the policy of 
the building fraternity, architects, 
‘and producers of materials to advo- 
‘cate and create good buildings. The 
‘investor’s interests are best protected 
when he builds with the services of 
first class architects and contractors, 
and uses materials of known-quality 
manufacturers. These servicesare your 
‘insurance against rapid depreciation. 
_ Persons with small incomes and 
capital, purchasing on small cash 
payment, should protect themselves 
xy long term financing which pays 
itself completely out or down to a 
very small amount before mortgages 
are due. Short term financing is safe 
nly for persons with capital to pro- 
tect them at the time the mortgages 
are due. Mortgage companies and 
banks rarely lend on old buildings. 










= The Importance of 


ie Good Materials 
A. SOUND structure should be 


waterproof, settlement proof, 
shrinkage proof, well insulated, and 
rigid. It should be able to withstand 
earthquake, fire, termites (wood borers) 
land dry rot. Those parts made of 
metal must withstand rust and cor- 
‘osion. Other products must with- 
Stand deterioration or breakdown. 
If the structure is not sound, the 
plaster will crack. If the plaster 
cracks, woodwork opens, paint is de- 
stroyed, floors warp and the entire 
house requires constant care and re- 
placement. Most exposed materials 
need some form of protection or care, 
failing in which they deteriorate, dis- 
color or decompose. Some materials 
are comparatively permanent against 
he elements if properly installed, yet 
vhen improperly installed will dis- 
integrate within a very short time. 
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Lumber should be fairly well sea- 
soned and dry before using, plaster 


must be dry before painting, wood- | 
work must be smooth and clean before | 
painting and all signs of pitch must | 


be removed or stopped. Mortar and 
stone or bricks must be cared for to 
prevent excessive efflorescence. Guar- 
antees will not repair damage from 
roof leaks unless specific on this point. 
These are the little things in the life of 
a house which, attended to properly 
at the beginning, cost a negligible 
amount; neglected, cost a great deal 
over a period of years. There is no 
substitute for good materials and 
skilled and intelligent workmanship. 


1%% Per Year to Defeat 
Depreciation 


GOOD structure, with good de- 
sign and plan should outlive our 
personal uses. The problem then be- 
comes a matter of modernization, to 
keep up with the times. Never have 
buildings been built which did not 
require some upkeep or moderniza- 
tion. Had you owned a house 35 
years ago without a bath, obsolescence 
would have dictated a new zinc recep- 
tacle for the Saturday night festivities. 
Twenty-five years ago obsolescence 
would have forced you to install an 
enameled iron tub with legs. Five 
years ago we awoke to find that leg 
tubs had walked out and recess tubs 
had arrived. The latest great era 
was that in which we learned that 
white is not the only sanitary color, 
and today we are likely to have or- 
chid or green in our modern bath. 
These things are just a matter of 
keeping up with the times and fashion 
—of keeping fit. A new roof after 
five or ten years is not a loss. It’s 
like a new suit or dress—it peps us 
up. New tile invites us to the bath. 
Wax is food for hungry hardwood 
floors; give them plenty and they will 
last. Convenient, well-arranged kit- 
chens and laundries, with built-in 
cabinets and electric motor-driven 
equipment are a substitute for extra 
help and ill health. These, however, 
are superficial changes and improve- 
ments in our living. They are not 
basic. We will always have improve- 
ments and, as I have said before, 
114% of the cost of the house spent 
each year in modernizing a home will 


keep it up to date, avoid obsolescence | 


and defeat depreciation. Include 
that 114% in your budget, and avoid 
the 3% depreciation loss each year. 
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In everything there is 


One outstanding 


craftsman 





A peculiar crafts- 
~”\, manship places the 
SNM) lp Oriental above all 
-____ & = others in the art of 
rug-making. A similar skill has made 
Cyclone the outstanding ‘“‘Leader”’ in 
fence manufacture for 44 years. And 
like the Oriental, Cyclone is imitated 
by many—but successfully imitated 
by none. 





Yet genuine Cyclone Fence, with 
its higher grade materials and supe- 
rior workmanship, costs no more. In- 
stalled by trained men. 


Cyclone will help you plan your 
fence. And will install it complete. 
Get Cyclone prices before you buy. 
Phone, wire or write. 







Cyclone—not a“type"’ of fence—but pas 
fence made exclusively by Cyclone Fy) 
Fence Company and identified by Si 

this trademark atthy 


(Cyclone Fence 


| STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles 
| Seattle 


San Francisco 
Portland, Oregon 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
G C.F. Co., 1931 








\ \ E’VE just been hob-nobbing 


with wranglers, bronco bust- 
ers, and dudes, on a ranch in the foot- 
hills of the Sierra. And we’ve caught 
the vacation spirit all over again, so 
if you cannot decide just where to 
spend your vacation, just drop us a 
hint and we shall be delighted to help 
you. Perhaps one of the following 
letters received in the SunsET Travel 
Department will give you just the 
suggestion you have been needing. 


* - ob 
Canada Calls 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Can a round-trip through Canada, includ- 
ing the triangle tour and then to Quebec 
and New York, be made in three weeks? 
I wish to spend three days in New York 
if possible, and one day and night each in 
Vancouver and Quebec. Can you give me 
an idea of the fare?—Mrs. B. G., San 
Francisco, California. 

Such a trip as you have outlined 
may be made with ease in three weeks. 
We have sent you a suggested itin- 
erary covering the trip from San 
Francisco to Seattle, Victoria, Van- 
couver, Prince Rupert, Jasper Park, 
through the Canadian Rockies, across 
Canada to Montreal and Quebec, 
then to New York and return by way 
of Washington, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Salt Lake City. On this 
three weeks’ trip you may stop over 
one day at Vancouver, Jasper Na- 
tional Park, Montreal, Quebec, and 
Washington, with three days in New 
York. The total cost of railway fare 
and standard lower berth for this 
complete round trip is $257.31. We 
have sent you descriptive material 
which will interest you. 

* 


Anglers’ Paradise 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Can you tell me where the best fishing is 
to be found in Nevada?—F. E. R., Livings- 
ton, Montana. 

The Truckee River in Nevada is 
the sportsman’s paradise, and good 
fishing will be found in Pyramid Lake 
and Winnemucca Lake north of Reno. 

And another man asks, ‘““Where will 
I find good fishing in Utah and Ari- 
zona?” If you’re going to Utah you 
will have a fine choice of fishing spots 
—Provo River, Beaver Creek, near 
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If you are going east, west, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inquiries received by this department are answered by mail. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


Kamas, Weber River, Fish Lake, 
Grandaddy Lakes, and Strawberry 
Dam near Helper and Duchesne. If 
you are going to Arizona, the lakes 
and streams are well stocked with fish. 
The Mogollon Rim and the White 
Mountain country in Arizona as well 
as the Blue Range country abound in 
trout. In Idaho, Henry’s Lake in the 
heart of the Rockies will give you the 
thrill of big trout fishing, and the 
Snake River likewise has its attrac- 
tions. 

Here is a request to those of our 
readers who excel in this sport— 
where is your favorite fishing spot 
located, in California, Arizona, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Nevada, Idaho, or 


"€AMP-CHAIR 


: Sterne E 





PROBABLY as old as the log cabin itself, 

is the chair shown above. It can be con- 
structed of boards one inch thick and not 
less than twelve inches wide. Considering 
that this is camp equipment and not in 
competition with the modern over-stuffed, 
it is really quite a comfortable seat. If you 
are extremely citified you may add a 
cushion to the head and seat. 

In a deserted cabin in the Cascades we 
saw what is probably a wild version of the 
cogswell chair. A footrest had been added 
by extending the lower braces as shown in 
the lower sketch. This looks like a good 
addition for stockinged feet stretched out 
in front of the fireplace on a cool night. 
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Utah? Won’t you write us a note 
telling where to find the biggest Dolly — 
Varden or rainbow, where they bite 
the best, and how to get there? Ad- 
dress your letter to the Travel Editor, 

Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., — 
San Francisco. We shall appreciate 
hearing direct from you. 


+ ane 
Foreign Atmosphere at Home 


F you are among those who are 
saving their dreams of going abroad _ 
for still another year, why not board 
a train that can carry you to the 
foreign quarters of our own continent? — 
Old France lives in New Orleans to 
the South, and also in Quebec and 
Montreal in Canada; the shadow of 
Spain is over all of the Southwest, and 
Spain itself still lives in Mexico. To — 
the North you find the sisters of the | 
Matterhorn in the awesome Canadian | 
Rockies—all accessible by train with- | 
in a few days. We shall be glad to se ef 
that you receive information on such — 
trips if you wish. 
- -- +f 

Vacation Mountains 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
My wife and I have heard so much men 
tion of vacation ranches that we have d 
cided to make inquiry about them. Ne 
Mexico would be my preference since I plan” 
to delve into the historical background 
the Southwest before returning to the city 
My health makes it necessary for me 
frequent the higher altitudes when possible. 
Is there something that might fill my re- 
quirements? I shall appreciate your sug- 
gestions.—H. C. F., Seattle, Washington. 
Eight thousand feet up in the pine 
clad Jemez Mountains of New Mexico 
nestles a ranch that offers every diver- 
sion, from rest to excitement. The 
invitation of this ranch reads, “dgui 
esta su casa!”’—literally, “Here is your 
house.” With such opening cordiality, 
a stay at this ranch can be nothing 
but enjoyable. Everyone does as he 
pleases, without formality, and you 
are for the period of your stay trans- 
planted to another world so tho 
oughly different that you return a new 
person. Climate? Sunshine—all y 
want of it, and yet cool and comfo 
able as well. So quiet that Wi 
West “‘whoops” are carried for mil 
in the stillness of the night. What 
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do? Hunting, for the woods are full 
of game; fishing, for the mountain 
brooks are full of catch. For the more 
conservative, swimming and tennis. 
There are western rodeos, there are 
trails to follow, pack trips to make, 
plenty of time to loaf. And if you are 
a real dude and an amateur, you will 
find western cowboys with the pa- 
tience of Socrates willing to teach you 
or “bust.”” And if all these things 
don’t keep you busy and entertained, 
“come out in the back lot and help 
us cut wood,” as’the invitation reads. 
Doesn’t this answer your require- 
ments? A booklet giving rates and 
further description of this ranch, to- 
gether with information on other dude 
ranches here in the West, has been 
sent to you. 
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Science 


A CAMP - TABLE 
Flea 


A TABLE with attached seats, similar to 

those supplied in our city parks, makes 
a serviceable addition to the camp. You 
will use whatever material is at hand but the 
egs and braces should not be less than two 
inches by four inches. Sections of trees 
about four inches in diameter will do and 
square those portions where the nails go. 
The top can be of boards one inch thick, 
but the seats must be not less than two 
inches in thickness. 


a 
The Soviet Union 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Russia in revolution has held my interest 
for some time, and I have been studying the 
situation thoroughly. I am planning a trip 
there in the near future. A great deal of 
comment has reached me, however, con- 
cerning the difficulties presented to the 
traveler in Russia as well as dangers encoun- 
tered. Just what conditions do exist, and is 
it safe?—C. G. I., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

According to the daily news com- 
ments, the U. S. S. R. (Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics) is still in 
the throes of a revolution. Russia is 
open to travelers, yes, but the traveler 
must accept conditions as he finds 
them—conditions such as exist in no 
other country—for Russia is too busy 
with her own welfare to bother much 
about persons wishing to visit her 
country, officially or unofficially. 

Travel to the centers of Russia is 
safe. Plan on ample time, however, 
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If tickets were 
illustrated... 


what stories 
they would 





This illustration and 
headline are selling 
the whole Pacific 
Coast to easterners 
in Southern Pacific's 
current national ad- 
vertising campaign. 


No easrerner planning a trip to 
the Coast would fail to include as 
much of the Coast as possible on his 
summer roundtrip ticket. 

Yet many a westerner knows little 
of his own Pacific Coast. Why nor 
see it on your way East and back this 
summer? You can easily do it on a 
Southern Pacific ticket planned from 
two of the Four Great Routes. 

Low summer fares to the East and 

to Pacific Coast points now im effect. 


Southern 
Pacific 








o— 





AROUND 
PACIFIC 
CRUISE 


on the luxurious 


MALOLO 


Through China Sea and Gulf of Siam, 
along the coast of Asia and past the Isles 
of Spice, the luxurious Malolo goes cruis- 
ing again this year. Around the Pacific — 


to 19 strange ports in 14 
lands. 


Off the beaten track 


Just read the itinerary of 
this third Malolo cruise! 
Here is a trip to satisfy 
your deepest craving for 
adventure! 


Singapore and Shanghai! Bangkok! 
Wild New Guinea—included this year for 
the first time! Macassar in Celebes! Batavia 
in Java! Sydney, modern million-city of 
Australia! 
¢ To a Sultan’s palace 
You’ll savor the thrill and ro- 


mance of native life in shore 
excursions under expert guid- 
ance. You’ll visit the palace 
of the Sultan of Johore and 
the Temple of the Emerald 
Buddha. In Siam, Fiji, Samoa, lithe dancers 
will perform exotic rituals for you. 


Sailing September 19 from San Francisco 
(20th from Los Angeles), you'll be in 
Japan at chrysanthemum time and in the 
South Seas when it’s their spring. Back 
home December 16. Fares are as low as 
$1,500. What an adventure to talk about 
in years to come! Ask for illustrated itiner- 
ary today, at any travel agency, or: 


MATSON LINE 


( Address Dept. S-316) 
SAN FRANCISCO . . . 215 Market St. 





PORTLAND 271 Pine St. 
SEATTLE . 814 Second Ave. 
CHICAGO . 140 S. Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK . 535 Fifth Ave. 


LASS C O LINE 
(Address Dept. S-316) 
LOS ANGELES . 730 S. Broadway 


LONG BEACH . 
SAN DIEGO . 
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for it is often necessary to wait days 
for a railroad ticket. Russia’s people 
are traveling now as never before, and 
all available space in railroad cars is 
often booked far in advance. It may 
be that you will have to wait one day 
or even three or four days. 

As to lodgings, take them as you 
findthem. They are a part of present- 
day Russia. We repeat that although 
Russia is hospitable and welcomes 
travelers, it has not time to cater to 
them. There are more important 
things to be done. 

Individual travel is possible, but 
more satisfaction is gained by travel- 
ing with a group. In this way the 
services of an interpreter are offered, 
access is made possible to the most 
interesting sights, special considera- 
tion from officials is enjoyed, and 
travel in Russia as a whole is made less 
difficult. If you are the “fastidious 
globe trotter,” we say “no” on your 
trip to Russia; on the other hand, if 
you travel for the spirit of adventure 
and for the sake of acquiring knowl- 
edge of this great country first hand, 
we suggest that you make your con- 
templated visit to Russia. 

You will want to see Leningrad, 
Moscow, the Volga, the Caucasus, the 
Crimean Coast (the Riviera of Old 
Russia), and the Ukraine. Specially 
arranged tours are offered at attrac- 
tive prices. It is possible to join a 
tour of general scope, a special 1 inter- 
est tour, or a low priced “roughing it” 
tour for ‘students, all oftering a variety 
of interests. A booklet quoting prices 
of these trips has been sent to you. 

+ kk 
Glacier and Waterton Lakes 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


I am making the trip to Glacier National 
Park by train. What means of transporta- 
tion will I find in the park? I shall have as 
much time as I wish to spend, but want to 
be certain of a way of getting around the 
entire park. I have heard that it is not 
necessary to have a fishing license within 
the boundaries of Glacier Park. Is this 
true?—A. B., Provo, Utah. 


Tamepeneen in Glacier National 
Park and the Waterton Lakes Park 
may be on foot over the many beau- 
tiful and interesting trails which radi- 
ate from all the hotels and chalet cen- 
ters to various parts of the park, some 
following a rambling stream, others 


IT's &A Goon IDEA~ 


To teach children never to go alone 
when crossing a crowded thorough- 
fare, but with some group of people. 
A streetcar or automobile might run 
over one person alone, but seldom 
several persons together. This ad- 


vice was given by a traffic officer in 
a large western city. 
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‘(The Nona | 
GOOD HOTEL” 


.-. Is one way of designating 


Hotel Fort Shelby when 
you arrive in Detroit. q No 
other large hotel is so close 
to the principal railway ter- 
minals, airports and steam- 
ship piers ... so conveniently 
located to Detroit's shopping, 
theatre, financial, insurance 
and wholesale districts and 
more universally known for 
its good food, rooms and 
service at economical rates. 
4900 units . . . all equipped 
with servidor and private 
bath. Rooms as low as $3.00 
per day . . . suites $10.00 


and upwards. 


a IE a mar ca 


Motorists are relieved 
of their automobiles 
at the door without 
service charge. Write 
for free road map, and 
your copy of ““Aglow 
with Friendliness,” 
Our unique and 
fascinating magazine. 


——o9 Se =s BS oS eso esSslUCUCCOlUC 


HOTEL 


Shelby 


E. J. BRADWELL, Manager & 
DETROIT 


“ AGLOW WITH FRIENDLINESS 


— —— Or er OO ic 


— a 


bl 

climbing high mountains. If you do 
not care for hiking, you will find 
horses available, or an automobile ser- 
vice connecting the hotels, camps, and 
chalets. The Glacier highways skirt 
the entire park, crossing the boundary 
into Canada to that part known as the 
Waterton Lakes Park. Launch routes, 
too, are not only an excellent means 
of transportation, but a popular 
method of viewing the scenery. A 
booklet containing an animated map 
of the park has been sent to you, 
and will give you an idea of just 
where the highways and trails lead 
through this Glacier country. A fish- 
ing license is not necessary within the 
Glacier Park boundaries. You will be 
interested in knowing that the larger 
lakes and streams are stocked each 
year from the fish hatchery main- 
tained by the government at Glacier. 


Rivhen the Parks Open 


















i This Year 

Bryce Canyon........... June 1-Oct. 1 
Carlsbad Caverns........ Open all year 
wrater Lake............ July 1-Sept. 20 
General Grant........... Open all year 
RIN ee a. ass. June 15-Sept. 15 
Grand Canyon........... Open all year 
eeand- leton,......... June 20-Sept. 19 
vivant ks Open all year 
Lassen Voleanic........ June 1-Sept. 15 
Mesa Verde............. June 1-Oct. 1 


Mount Rainier........ June 15-Sept. 15 
Mount McKinley...... June 10-Sept. 15 
Rocky Mountain...... June 15-Sept. 20 
BEUMIOIM Rs... sce: Open all year 
Yellowstone.......... June 20-Sept. 19 
ee May 15-Oct. 15 
Breet kc. be oe Open all year 





_ Three R’s on Board Ship 


_ Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Will you please send me any information 
| you might have regarding the student con- 
ducted tours to Hawaii? Can you give me 
the rates of such a trip? I should appreciate’ 
also any literature you might send me.— 
R. C. B., Yreka, California. 

Word has just come from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon telling us that a 
second summer session cruise is to be 
made to Hawaii. The party will leave 
Portland June 18, and sail from Van- 
couver, B. C., June 20. There will be 
a 37 days’ stay in the Islands, the ship 
returning to Vancouver August 5. 
Many interesting side trips have been 

lanned for the students, and a lim- 
ited number of courses will be given 
during the entire trip. The cost will 
be $375 for each student, including 
summer session fee in the University 
of Oregon and in the University of 
Hawaii, round trip train fare from 
Portland to Vancouver, Pullman fare 
one night from Portland to Vancouver, 
berth and meals aboard ship to Hono- 
lulu and return, and room and board 
at Punahu dormitory from June 25 
to July 31. A booklet giving further 
details has been sent to you. 
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A question for 
HUSBANDS and FATHERS 


tO answer 


“Am I carrying enough life insurance to safeguard my 
family’s future?” 


It is an important question because, for most of us, 
life insurance provides the best way to leave an estate 
adequate for the family’s needs. Although this Bank 
does not sell life insurance, it does endorse its value in 
the building of an estate. 


Many far-sighted husbands and fathers, carrying 
adequate life insurance, are providing one additional 
safeguard for their families — Life Insurance Trusts in 
Bank of America. 


They know that only in rare instances do the benefi- 
ciaries of life insurance possess investment skill and ex- 
perience. Capital may be spent as income, or imprudent 
investments may sweep away the proceeds. Through a 
Life Insurance Trust with Bank of America, dependable 
income is assured, with flexibility to meet emergencies. 


Unique in its statewide service, this Bank places at 
your command, wherever you live, the specialized facili- 
ties of a statewide trust company. Call at our nearest 


branch or write for information on Life Insurance Trusts. 


Bank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 


CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER F..E..D«E. Ri -ASL Re EUS wae. VE. .S ¥-S TEM 
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Motoring Abroad 


VWACATIONS. Coming | ren scores 
WHERE ‘%Going?s 


a marked increase in the number of 
@ 







cars now being shipped to Europe 
from the United States. One reader 
asks: 

Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Will I have any difficulty in taking my 
car abroad? I should also like information 
as to where I might secure a road map of 
Europe?—A. W. T., Donald, Washington. 

If you will get in touch with the 
steamship line on which you are sail- 
ing, and ask them to provide you with 
the necessary papers for taking your 
car abroad, you should have no diffi- 
culty. That done, you have but to 
drive your car to the pier. From here 
it will be loaded into the ship’s hold, 
safely stored until your arrival in 
Europe, at which time foreign license 
plates will be attached, and you are 
ready to drive off. Cost of shipping 
one’s car is determined by weight. — 

From the files of the Travel De- 
partment we are sending you an inter- 
esting map giving not only road 
routes of Europe, but rail and air 
routes of the principal cities of Europe 
a8 well. 


| 





| 





He are some super-vacation ideas! Check 
the ones that interest you, mail the list to us, 
and we will see that you receive descriptive 
material to help you decide on your next trip. 


oR 
A Dude Rancher | 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Perhaps you can tell me what clothing 
will be necessary for a vacation on a dude 
ranch?—E. H., Yuma, Arizona. 

For once clothes are not a problem! 
You will want a pair of jeans or a 
pair of riding breeches, one or more 
flannel shirts, a pair of comfortable 
boots or flat heeled shoes, woolen © 
hose, and a bathing suit. Simple 
enough, and certainly not a great 
item when figuring your vacation 
budget. 


O Alaska O Carlsbad Caverns 
O Canadian Rockies O Mesa Verde 

DO The Great Northwest |, Grand Canyon 

0 Dude Ranches 
O Lake Tahoe 


0 Seenic Rail Routes 
East O Rocky Mountain Na- 


0 Pack Train Trips tional Park 
O Around the World O Yellowstone National 


oe Park 
Cinttawalt 0 Glacier National Park 
O Australia, New Zea- 


land or the South [1 Jasper National Park 


Nhe 
ANS 
WG 


O Zion Canyon 


™ 


O Bryce Canyon 


+ chor 


Sea Islands 
O Philippines 
D The Orient 
CO Europe 
D Mexico 


O New York via the Pan- 
ama Canal 


0 South America 
CO Africa 


Other'tripssae ee eee 
Wourmame:.. eee Soi ae toe 


RAdrTesSi ont es ee Le ae 


O Mt. Baker 

O Mt. Rainier 

O Crater Lake 

O Yosemite 

O Sequoia National Park 


O General Grant 
National Park 


DO Mt. Lassen 
OC Redwood Empire 


Clip and mail to Sunset Travel Service, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. Then watch for the postman! 





Seattle by Boat 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I wish to visit both Portland and Seattle 
this summer, making the trip by boat. How 
long may I stay in Portland? Could I wait 
for a later boat to take me to Seattle?— 
Mrs. P. W. L., Alameda, California. 

If you have already made definite 
plans, we are afraid they will have to 
be altered. There is steamship service 
direct from San Francisco to Portland | 
and direct from San Francisco to 
Seattle, but it is not possible to stop. 
at Portland en route to Seattle by 
boat. You might be interested in| 
taking advantage of the combination 
water and rail ticket, making the trip 
to Portland by boat, from Portland to 
Seattle by train, (about five hours’ | 
ride on the faster trains) and return 
to San Francisco by boat. Such a 
ticket is good for one month. Inci- 
dentally, if you plan to visit Portland 
in June, don’t miss the Portland Rose 
Festival, to be held June 11, 12 and 13. 
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Come up 


inthe HIGH SIERRAS 


SUMMER VACATION 


for your 





ECHO SUMMIT LODGE 


AT THE SUMMIT 


. .. On the Placerville-Lake Tahoe 
Highway, at an elevation of 7600 
feet—overlooking beautiful Lake 
Tahoe. 


Good fishing in nearby lakes, and 
sports of all kinds, including swim- 
ming, boating, horseback riding, 
golfing, tramping, easily accessible. 


. .. No snakes . . . no poison oak. 


Meals at the lodge if desired. 





HOUSEKEEPING CABINS 


Tents and tent houses also. 


Every convenience, including tele- 
phone, electricity, garage, laundry, 
daily mail, and fully equipped store. 


* You will enjoy your vacation at the 
Summit. 











WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


Echo Summit Lodge 


Vade 
EL DORADO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Phone: Echo Summit, via Tallac 
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For a Dollar 
"THE dollar travel book has now 


made its debut. If you are going 
to England, Ireland, France, the 
Riviera, the Pyrenees, the Mediter- 
ranean, Spain, Italy, Africa; if you 
are doing Europe, or following the 
mountain and desert trails of our own 
vast western playground; if you want 
to know how to travel through Europe 
on two dollars a day, you will want to 
have a copy of the list of these dollar 
books, twenty in all, that we have 


compiled for your information. A re- | 


quest together with a two-cent stamp 


sent to this department of the maga- | 


zine will bring the list to you. 
t oF 


A Californian Eats Pie in Paris 


HE rue St. Honore, in Paris, is to 

the average traveler one of the 
most fascinating streets in the world. 
By day, a host of small but enticing 
shops display a great variety of the 
most up-to-date and attractive treas- 
ures of art and artistry, both old and 
new. But a rainy night on this same 
gay thoroughfare is a different story. 
The street is practically deserted, ex- 
cept about the entrance to the few 
smaller exclusive hotels, where taxi 
drivers, with a wary eye for possible 
fares, pause for the necessary moment 
and go swiftly on to the theater or 
other amusement places. 

No restaurants here, for they too 
follow the night-life of the great boule- 
vards and leave the rue St. Honore 
to her semi-darkened sleep. Surpris- 
ing then to see, through the mist of 
the all-too-eficient French rain, a 
glare of yellow lights above the en- 
trance to a small arcade and beneath 
it in large letters a business-like sign 
announcing hopefully to the passer-by 
that here is “Jo’s California Inn— 
Best American Foods.”” And beneath 
fluttering within the deep arch of the 
doorway a hand bill, announcing the 
menu. 

Can you imagine what that sign 
meant to two California travelers? 
Travelers who had been long enough 
in France to crave a bit of home cook- 
ing, not through any fault of the 
French cuisine but perhaps because 
of its excellence. Two umbrellas 
bobbed hastily across the street, for 
it was dinner hour and the lamp-lit 
windows within the court were most 
inviting. The light was reflected on 
buff walls, through a slab of frosted 
glass hung by knotted rope about two 
feet from the ceiling, the woodwork 
had been stained a mahogany color, 
there were white net curtains at doors 
and windows and flowers in pots on 
the sill. 
cloths were spotless and the cheery 
Australian waitress informed us that 
an American boy owned the place and 
acted as chef. 





The green checked table | 





(Continued on page 50 | 
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OWT’ 
VACATION 


tu pictures) 








ee the cool, evergreen Pacific 
Northwest to America’s amazing play- 
ground—Yellowstone Park. Where scores of 
natural wonders greet you on every hand. 
Going East or West stopover at Yellowstone 
— enter at the main entrance — Gardiner 
Gateway—reached by the Northern Pacific 
—route of the 


NEW NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 


Premier train of the Northwest 


Send today for handsome Yellowstone album pictur- 
ing this marvelous vacation land. Ask for it at a 
Northern Pacific office or mail coupon to any of 
the following: 
R. J. TOZER, General Agent 
657 Market Street, San Francisco 
J. C. SPRACKLIN, General Agent 
510 Central Building, Los Angeles 


A. D. CHARLTON, Gen. Passenger Agent 
531 American Bank Bldg., Portland, Ore. 











op 3 
F lease send me Yellowstone album. 


Name 
Address 
City 3-6-3 1 
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OLD FASHIONED HOSPITALITY 
IN A MODERN SETTING— 


THE HOTEL 


MONTCLAIR 


LEXINGIONAVE.49™ TO 5O™ST NEW YORK 
S. Grecory Taytor, Pres. 


A New, Luxurious Hotel 
800 Rooms—800 Baths 
Radio in Every Room 
SINGLE 
$3 to $5 


DouBLe 
$5 to $6 


SUITES 
$10 to $15 


















Represent 
SUNSET 


in Your Community 
Cash in on SUNSET’S popularity! A new 
offer to representatives living in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah, Arizona, and 
Idaho. Write now for full details to Circu- 
lation Department, 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 Sansome Street San Francisco, Calif. 





easier 
to apply 


Yet it leaves 
a richer lustre 


We asked 1,000 women, 
“What do you want most in 
a Furniture Polish?” 

“Tt must leave a rich lustre 
and be very easy to apply,” 
87% of them said. 

Union Furniture Polish has 
these qualities and another 
advantage— ét preserves the or- 
iginal finish. 

Demand it by name. 


UNION 
% gFurniture 
SS Polish 


A Product of 
the UNION 
Oil Company 








In SAN FRANCISCO 


S UPERB location, excellent service, world 
famed cuisine, and an atmosphere of 
charming old traditions blended with 
every modern convenience, makes the St. 
Francis San Francisco's most distinguished 
address and preferred stopping place. 


1,000 rooms all with bath 
Garage Facilities 
Rates $3.50 and up 


HOTEL 
ST. FRANCIS 


Management, Jas. H. McCabe 





SAN FRANCISCO’S 


most distinctive new hotel, 


vhe William Taylor 


Rates—from $3.00 


WOODS-DRURY CO. OPERATORS 


James Woods, Pres. Ernest Drury, Mgr. 






































“Ham and Eggs, Club Sandwich, 
Hot Cakes with butter and syrup,’ 
said the menu. One man ordered 
them all and for dinner, because they 
were leaving too early for breakfast 
and he ‘“‘wanted one good American 
meal before he left France.” “Best 
of American Food” it was—cooked by 
the art of a master, down to the rasp- 
berry pie at the very end. Pie in 
Paris! And do you know Paris in > 
raspberry time? A cup of our own 
fragrant American coffee stimulated © 
the eater’s interest to such an extent 


entrance to the cleanest sort of a 
kitchen, where we beheld if you please — 
—Joe Fong, four years ago of San 
Francisco, sole owner and enterprising — 
proprietor. 


whose appetites had been so well 
appeased or to the beaming Chinese } 
boy who was entertaining guests from 

‘home’? A few questions drew out | 
the story and an interesting one it 
was: a story of the difficulties an alien 
encounters establishing an American — 
business in a foreign land. Long and 

well may he prosper, the place is” 
clean and the food of the best. Cali- 
fornia travelers especially receive a 
hearty welcome and leaving, feel < 
bit less lonely because of the little” 
place in the rue St. Honore. And so_ 
will Joe Fong, of San Francisco. 


Jane C. Higbie, San Jose. 


+  & 


The Southwest 


Travel Editor: 


We have spent the past several months i 
California, and now we wish to return t¢ 
Montana, our home. Having heard mu 
about the California deserts, we should li 
to have you suggest a return route from her 
over good roads by which we might visit oni 
desert, possibly the Coachella Valley, an 
Palm Springs. We should also like to 
the Grand Canyon. Would such a trip b 
practical?—Mrs. A. J. D., Los Angeles, | 
California. ; 


Out of Los Angeles we suggest halt 
you visit Palm Springs and drive 
through the Coachella Valley. In- 
order to really see this colorful South- 
west, we suggest that you drive ove 
to Phoenix in Arizona, then up to 
Williams. This will give you an op- 
portunity of seeing the South Rim_ 
of the Grand Canyon. After 
visiting the Canyon, it will be nece 
sary to return to Barstow befor 
starting for Salt Lake City over th 
Arrowhead Trail. From Salt Lak 
City you may follow the Yellowston 
Trail into Montana. All in all, this1 
a practical trip since you are not 
endeavoring to save time or to tak 
the shortest route to Montana. It i 
a scenic route, and one which you wi 
thoroughly enjoy before leaving this 
part of the country for your own state. 


















Portland’s 
fie Largest 


Ef : > 7r7vgygs 


Siditnomah Hotel 


After the day’s journey you will enjoy a rest 
at the Multnomah. 

Write our Information Bureau when plan- 
ning your vacation trip to the Northwest. 


Rates $2.50 up; Excellent food; Garage. 
Richard W. Childs, Mgr. 
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Eric V. Hauser, Pres. 









Price includes round trip ocean 
passage, motor transportation 
abroad, hotels, meals, sight- 
seeing and tips. Itineraries to 
every country in Europe. Write for free 
booklet. ‘‘E-117’”7 THE TRAVEL GUILD. Inc. 
681 Market St, San Francisco. 180 N. Michigan, Chicago 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, OF SUNSET. 


Published monthly at San Francisco, California, for 
| April 1, 1931. 
State of California, County of San Francisco, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared L. W. Lane who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Publisher of SUNSET, and that 
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Garden Touring | 
Through Europe | 
(Continued from page 25) 


be the mecca of the lover of gardens 
or plants, though one doesn’t need to 
be either to enjoy driving on its fine 
roads, so often through the loveliest 
countryside I have ever seen, still | 
largely unspoiled by the accompani- 
ments of the motor age and the ex- 
ecrable practice of planting advertis- 
ing signs where they will best spoil it. 
Get off the arterial highways onto 
the byroads which run through old 
villages of stone or half-timbered cot- 
tages centering around lovely little 
parish churches built before any 





white man had seen California. Study 
the artlessness of the cottage gardens, 
little dooryards filled in spring with 
daffodils and wallflowers, then tulips 
and later simple summer flowers; 
fences covered with roses and, where 
they have stone retaining walls, as in 
some Cotswold villages, these filled 
with aubrietias, arabis, golden alys- 
sum and many other things which are 
better there than in the more sophisti- 
cated rock garden. 

But the gardener wants some defi- 
nite instructions how to see flowers 
one gardens in England. Here are a 
ew. 


IRST come the flower shows, the 

best of which are held right in the 
midst of London. The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, the greatest organ- 
ization of flower lovers in the world, 
has two halls, the old one with the 
offices and library at Vincent Square 
and right around the corner on Grey- 
coat Street a magnificent new one, 
where most shows are held. Prac- 
tically every fortnight through the 
gardening year a fine exhibition is 
held there, most of the displays being 
from nurserymen, plantsmen and 
seedsmen. Members of the Society 
are admitted free, others pay a small 
charge. Sometimes the shows are of 
flowers in season, sometimes of some 
specialty such as daffodils, roses, 
rhododendrons. Here also the various 
plant societies devoted to one flower 
—iris or delphinium, for example— 
have great exhibitions. 

English public parks show more in- 
terest in new and improved plants 
than do some of ours, age and the 
English love of flowers being both 
responsible. Go to Kew, not only in 
lilac time, but when the daffodils, or 
blue bells, or crabapples, or Japanese 
cherries, or rhododendrons are flower- 
ing, or when the wonderful beeches 
and other trees are coming into leaf. 
It is only an hour’s bus ride, or less 





by train, from central London. Even 
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To Buenos Aires 





Grandstand of Jockey Club at Buenos Aires 


‘250 


Nowhere can you go so far... see so 
much... for so little 


A delightful trip that's entirely 
different. Completely around South 
America, return via Panama Canal, 
$450 steamer fare. See beautiful Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Montevideo 
and other famous points of interest 
C0000 C0OoO ooo ooo ooo ao oo 8 


Call or write your nearest travel bureau or 
McCormick office for details . . . Illustrated 
brochure on request. 


McCormick 


e 
Steamship Company 
215 Market Street 123 East Sixth Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Phone DOuglas 2561 Phone TRinity 5171 
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ie summer’ BOY 


A happy, healthful experience in a high 


ee 


grade private boys’ under the 


friendly guidance of 


WALTER CHRISTIE 


veteran athletic coach and a recognized 
leader of boys and young men who will 
again this summer personally direct 


LOKOYA BOYS’ CAMP 


located in the Redwoods of Napa County, a two 


camp 


hour drive from the San Francisco Bay cities. 

Walter Christie’s camp program stresses swim 
ming, horseback riding, athletics and woodcraft. 

Under trained counselors your boy will learn 
new skills, and will make social adjustments as he 
wins the approval of his group. 

He will return home after a summer’s glorious 
adventure, stronger physically and with a new ap 
preciation of his home and his parents. 

Write today for complete information. 


Walter Christie, 917 Carmel, Berkeley, Calif.: 
Send information regarding Lokoya Boys’ Camp. 


NAME 6s ccienecres@ucctnccvsesectvesenvecsees 
ADDRESS i vices seta v cece stcccnccuscenvssstece 











The SUNSET Hustler Club 


offers a real business oppor- 
tunity for younger boys from 
9 to 12 years of age, and a 


MAGAZINE ” 


JUNE 
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thorough training in leadership for boys from 13 to 15. 
Boys who make good with SUNSET will later face the 


world with a substantial foundation for success. 
boy wants to join the 
won’t you please encourage 


Ss 
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Boys from 9 to 12 years of age can earn money 


and prizes each month by selling single 


copies of SUNSET. This pleasant work 
will provide your boy with an 


outlet for his restless energy. 


It will be a great experi- 
ence for him and he 


will enjoy being a 


“big business 


» 


If your 
SUNSET Hustler Club, 


nat him to send in his name? 


{ boys from mani:”” 
4 13 to 15 years of 

age are needed to act 
to as our managers in ex- 

clusive territory. This work 
15 develops initiative and leadership. 

Requires only a few hours a month, 

but the rewards are most liberal. An 

excellent training for boys of high school age. 

< 

MAIL IN THIS |§| COUPON TODAY 
ia Sea sy, Rees £a\|\-. ° (2c ee aa 
| SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB 
| 1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
! Please send full details of your 
| Check [J (Plan for boy Hustlers from 9 to 12) 
| One _ ([) (Plan for boy Managers from 13 to 15) 
MUMOAE ici cinie 0 v's «34 Ute Cre ene Pere ee AGES) ¢.«ieiee 
| EMUARMILESS 5.5. 0. -snénv cise dense¥ eva gina. cceiph sisi elisa tans 
7 SARS L AGE tetT te oo 00,00 06-4 pis ale omcnsaseie nin lesets SLATE cc o.s.c:cvess:cioiecctbin = olhter vinta oie 


at Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens 
and St. James’ Park, within easy 
walking distance of your London 
hotel, much can be enjoyed and 
learned by American gardeners. Next 
to Kew I put the gardens around 
Hampton Court as offering most sug- 
gestions, particularly in bedding 
schemes and color planting. The 
easiest way is by train, but the pleas- 
antest is to go up the Thames by boat 
to Hampton Court from Richmond. 

Americans are often disturbed be- 
cause the English private gardener 
does not make his show on the street 
but behind walls and hedges or around 
his house, which he prefers to have 
invisible from the highway. We also 
are tending to value privacy and to 
garden more for ourselves and our 
friends than we once did. It is no 
longer really difficult to see many 
large private gardens. Buy a copy of 
Gardening Illustrated at a news stand, 
or look in the Saturday issue of the 
London Times and in either you will 
find a weekly list, arranged by coun- 
ties, of gardens whose owners have 
opened them for a day for a small fee, 
usually a shilling, the money going to 
aid the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing. Often, too, in provincial 
hotels one will find posters indicating 
when local gardens may be visited in 
this way. Still another method is to 
join the English-Speaking Union 
(headquarters, Dartmouth House, 
London) and enjoy the facilities which 
the members have for seeing English 
private gardens. 

May and June are the months to 
see English gardens, as they are then 
at their best and the countryside is 
loveliest and least crowded. Like 
many others, we yearn to see it all 
again, to enjoy the carefree feeling 
which the driving of one’s own car 
gives, to wander where we will, and 


to dream through the English’ twi- | 


lights which close each satisfying day. 


Confession 


We struck a flame 

Beside a desert palm, 

And thought to rest 

And taste thin curls of bacon 
And sing a merry song, 
Until, watching the flame, 
We saw the dry tongue leap, 
And heard a cry 

That smote the desert peace: 
More than the hissing sound 
Of flesh in flame, 

The shrilling scream 

Of ravished fibre came— 
Crescendoed anguish 
Torturing the spine, 

Ave Maria's plaintive, 
Suppliant whine 

Of prayer, 


Of despair... - 


A scientist could tell you why, no doubt, 

This sibilant vibration is given out 

By desert palms when burning— 

We who heard it have no need of learning. 
—Irene Wilde. 
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How to 


BANISH YOUR 
GRAY HAIR zz 
15 minutes! 





Old age is no respecter of persons. Nor 
of ages. Unannounced, it steals upon 
you, putting undeserved years into your 
appearance. Today a woman is as old as 
she /ooks. So if you want to be yourself, 
banish your gray hair in 15 minutes! 
NOTOX re-colors gray hair in a decidedly 
new, scientific way. Instead of coating the 
hair with a plate of dye (as do old-fash- 
ioned “clear white restorers,”) NOTOX 
penetrates the hair and colors it inside the 
hair shaft. Your hair is as lustrous, fine 
and supple as ever, undetectably natural. 
Wash, wave and sun NOTOXED hair— 
there’s no effect upon its permanence and 
beauty. Resent a substitute. A like prod- 
uct does not exist. Buy NOTOX at lead- 
ing shops everywhere. It’s safe and sure! 


ITOK 


ECTO Me. 33 W. 467! ST. NEW YORK 






















DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS 
Positively will allay all Teething pains 
and irritation. Used by Mothers, the 
world over, for more than 60 years. | 7 
























Guaranteed absolutely free from any 
injurious Ingredient and none genuine 


without this Trade- fa Fo ee A 
am Mark. Your Drauggist v Pr ee 
MARK, | y 


oan supply you. 
JAMES H. STEDMAN, England = _ = fp 










CCutieura Refreshing and 
Shaving non-irritating 


even when used 
Cream 


twice daily. 

At your dealers or sent on receipt of 85c. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 22B, Malden, Mass. 
BEBEBRB BBE RBRRBERReeees 


CORNS 


tender toes — relieved 
1 minute by these thin, 
thing, healing pads. Safe! 
kso sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


D! Scholl's 
ino-pads 





D 










Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 
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There Are Baths 
and Baths 


GOMETIMES even so pleasant a | 


\* thing as the daily bath becomes 
just a bit boresome. Then is the time 
for a touch of variety to add interest 
to the rite, for bathe we must, whether 
we are tired of so doing or not! 

A bath may be merely a process of 
cleansing the body, or it may serve as 
a stimulant, a means of relaxation, or 
a beauty treatment. Warm baths, of 
course, have a soothing effect on our 
nervous systems, while cool baths are 
stimulating to most normal persons. 
A warm soapy bath for cleansing, fol- 
lowed by a sparkling cold shower, will 
start the day right and insure a gallant 
interest in life. 

A few months ago I learned about a 
new kind of bath that one can take at 
home. It sounded so inviting that I 
tried it, and am delighted with its 
results. Here are the directions as I 
have followed them. 

First, make a big bath mitten, using 
three thicknesses of Turkish toweling. 
An old bath towel may be used. Have 
the mitten large enough for the hand 
to spread out within it, but tight 
enough to stay on. In addition to 
this you will need a bowl of kitchen 
salt, a cheesecloth bag (use three 
thicknesses of the cheesecloth) filled 
with cornstarch, and a bottle of rub- 
bing alcohol. Spread newspapers 
thickly on the floor beside the tub. 

First soap and scrub yourself thor- 
oughly in the tub, as usual; then step 
out on the newspapers and, dipping 
your mitten in the bath water, pick 
up a handful of salt with it and scrub 
yourself hard with it, all over the 
body. When you are well salted and 
scrubbed, get back into the tub and 
rinse off the salt, following with a cold 
rinse or shower if you can stand it. 

Now dry yourself carefully, and 
then with the bag of cornstarch pat 
yourself all over. Finish (this sounds 
wrong but it isn’t!) with a quick rub 
with the alcohol. Your skin will feel 
lovely and soft, and you will be ready 
for big things! For that very reason, 
it is unwise to take this kind of bath 
at bedtime. Do it in the morning, or 
just before going out for the evening 
when you wish to be especially spark- 
ling. It is fun.—Jean Ashcroft, 
Beauty Editor. 


Watch for the Fuly Sunset 


—a magazine which sings 
of outdoor life in the West! 
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'Softened Water means 


snow-white clothes! 


Do you scrub and scrub and still 
find that your white clothes, when 
dry, are not snow-white? The ex- 
planation almost certainly lies in 
hard water—water full of harsh 
alkalis that combine with dirt to 
make a gray scum virtually impos- 
sible to wash or rinse away. 

Add two or more tablespoonfuls 
of Mel’o to the washtub— instantly 
the hardest water becomes soft. 
Quick, rich suds pile up, and last. 
Less soap is needed. Rinsing is swift 
and thorough. Bleaching is unnec- 
essary. The skin of tender hands is 
spared hard-water irritation. 

Mel’o simplifies every washing, 
bathing and cleaning operation. At 
your grocer’s—10c (slightly higher 
in far western states). The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Also 
makers of Sani-Flush.) 
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HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER 
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“a 
You never want 
to go anywhere! 


Movies, dances, dinner parties it's 
always the same old story yor re 
too tired or you don't feel well. 
Don'tlet a headache or the feeling of 
enervation that comes ever so often 
rob you of your good times. 

Every druggist sells this old, reliable 
remedy in powders or tablets. 
KOHLER MFG. CO. Baltimore, Md. 


Rims 





Manufacturersealso of 
Kohler One Night Corn Cure 





Joc HEADACHE 


‘Removes-unot only relieves pain” 
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{ velvety lawn!” 
HEY’LL be saying that 


about your lawn if you use 
CREBENT LAWN SEED, a 
mixture of grasses most suitable 
for fine Pacific Coast lawns and 
MORCROP FERTILIZER, 
a proven plant food for Pacific 
Coast conditions. 


‘These super-lawn materials are 
produced only by LILLY’S and 
are sold by over 700 dealers on 
the Pacific Coast. 


For free booklets on 
Lawas and Gar- 
dens, write THE 
CHAS. H. LILLY 
CO., Seattle. 








Established 1885 





protects 
gardens 


from 


leas ee 
aN . imsects an 
: NY % diseases 


... Avoid withered, blossomless plants and 
bushes. Prevent damage by aphids, scales, mil- 
dew, etc.,by spraying with pest-killing combi- 


————>> nation of nicotine and re- 
SA fined oil N1cona. Easy 










1) CONA and pleasant to use. Bene- 
WSeNe ficial to plants. For sale by 
haere ay leading dealers. 








SS Spray with Nicona 


BALFOUR, GUTHRIE « CO., LiMiTED 


San Francisco - Los Angeles 


PEONIES--IRISES 


ou catalogue recommends Peonies and Irises 
or all parts of the country, including certain 
varieties for California and Southern States. 
Substantial reductions in prices for high 
quality stock. Heavy, healthy roots. High- 
grade collections at attractive prices. 
Send for Catalogue. 

PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
12214 Meridian Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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Conducted by Margaret Ames Hall 


NEAT fall I plan to grow some tulips. 

I have always admired these stately 
flowers when they are well grown, but have 
observed that my friends do not always have 
success with them. Can you tell me why it 
is that there is such a difference in them? 
T. H., Berkeley, California. 

If you will recall that Holland is the 
home of tulips, you will no doubt 
realize at the same time that this 
means moist conditions which must 
be duplicated if good bloom is to be 
obtained. Plant your tulips among 
other plants which provide some shel- 
ter from the rays of the sun, and a 
covering for the ground which con- 
serves the moisture. If they are 
placed so that they are forced to reach 
out to the light, rather than in an 
exposed position where they are sub- 
ject to direct sun rays they will natu- 
rally develop fine long stems. More- 
over, plant them early, in October or 
early November. This gives oppor- 
tunity for the development of a good 
root system to sustain long stems and 
good blossoms. When planting your 
bulbs set them in a bed of sand. And 
if you want your bulbs to continue 
producing flowers over a period of 
years, set them very deep, perhaps as 
deep as 10 inches, particularly if your 
soil is light. 

- - 

I do not have much time to devote to 
my garden, but love to have some bloom 
all the year to give color and interest to my 
little cottage, and to provide such cut 
flowers as I need. Please name a few plants 
that bloom over long periods with relatively 
little care-—Mrs. M. R., Oregon City, 
Oregon. 

There is no one plant more satis- 
factory to my way of thinking than 
Salvia farinacea which would per- 
fectly meet your requirements. It is 
in bloom almost continuously and its 
flowers are a delightful shade of 
mauvish lavender. Other depend- 
ables are gaillardia, gazania, gerbera 
or Transvaal daisy, moraea, (an ex- 
quisite iris-like flower in pastel hues) 
pentstemon, petunia and stock. Del- 
phinium are also very satisfactory for 
the reason that you can get as many 
as three crops of flowers by a little 
extra feeding and water to nourish 
the plant while producing. 


I have greatly admired some flowers in a 
friend’s garden which she speaks of as wind- 
flowers. Will you please tell me something 
about these lovely things?—Mrs. R. V., 
San Francisco, California. 

I am more than delighted to share 
with you what I know about these 
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flowers which are called in botanic _ 
parlance “Anemone Faponica.”’ As 
their name indicates they are natives 
of Japan, and come from the wooded 
lands where they associate with — 
shrubs. This tells you where they © 
like to live—never in a hot, exposed — 
situation but rather in a warm situa- 
tion partially shaded, with plenty of 
water prior to blooming. They bloom — 
in the fall, and when they have fin- 
ished flowering they like to be kept — 
dry and undisturbed. As a matter of © 
fact, they never like to be disturbed © 
and take some time to adjust them- — 
selves when subjected to handling. 
They eat heartily and particularly | 
enjoy applications of liquid fertilizer 
during blooming season. Some very 
lovely sorts are A. Alba, single white; 
A. Queen Charlotte, silvery pink; 
A. Richard Ahrends, shell pink and 
lilac, and A. Max Vogel, rosy pink. | 


I have been told that eet plants need 
rather special care and for that reason I have 
hesitated to plant any in my grounds. But | 
they are so wonderful that I can’t quite give 
up the idea of having some. Will you please 
tell me what their requirements are?—R. H., 
Seattle, Washington. 

All ericas (heather) prefer peaty, 
well-drained soil free from lime, ani- 
mal fertilizer and bonemeal. The 
prefer partial shade, with perfect 
drainage. Some of them do not enjoy 
a western exposure. They all dislike 
continual watering. They relis 
maiden soil, sandy peat or heavy loa 
equally well, but they do not like ol 
garden soil that has been fertilized 
and fed. Moreover they do not like |» 
association with larger-growing shrubs © 
having a tendency to crowd. a 

* f 

I have been struck by the cactus craze 
and have tried to start some plants from 
pieces given me by friends but have not 
been very successful. Is there some trick 
to propagating them?—R. P., San Diego, 
California. 

Yes, you might call it a trick, a 
very simple one, and yet a trick. The) 
trick is to get the cactus piece to form 
a callus as soon as possible over its) 
surface where taken from the parent, 
plant. You accomplish this trick by) 
providing it with a good clean-cut sur) 
face which leaves no rotted tissue ot 
ragged edges. Some _ professional 
growers recommend that you sear th 
surface with a hot iron till white anc 
dry. Place the cutting in a seed pan 
of coarse sand, and water the pan till 
damp. Set in the sun-and let alone 





These tiny green, red or black Aphis 
feed upon the tender foliage in your 
| sarden, and rob your flowers of their 
| beauty. Be prepared to kill these in- 
sects. Have on hand a package of 
Black Leaf 40,” the spray depended 
upon by gardeners to kill Aphis, Thrip, 
Leaf-hopper and similar insects. 
The garden package of ‘Black Leaf 
40”, costing 35c, makes 6 gallons of 
effective spray. Buy it from your dealer. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
orp., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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WATER 
LILIES 


. . » Will repay you in en- 
joyment way out of pro- 
portion to the effort and 
money expended. Build 
a pool this year. Use our 
catalog as a guide. 40 
valuable pages of water 
lily lore, drawings, plans, directions. . - This 
catalog, profusely illustrated in color, will fasci- 
nate you for hours. It may be the reason for 
your discovering the greatest hobby of your life. 
You ‘can start with a simple water garden and 
enlarge it from year to year. Your free copy is 
teady to be mailed. 


Complete Pool Collection $5 


You can start a small water garden this year with this 
postpaid collection: 2 water lilies—Conqueror, a giant 
crimson, and Marliac White—and 10 plants including 
Egyptian Papyrus, Giant Arrowhead, Calla Lily, Fish and 
Border Plants. Postpaid. Order now! 


Johnson Water Gardens 
S-61 HYNES, CALIFORNIA 


KILLS INSECTS © 


EVER GREEN is certain death to plant 
insects—kills both eating and sucking types. 
Yet it is mon-poisonous to humans, pets and 
birds. Kills ants without injuring grass. Also 
kills fleas on dogs. McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co., 1715 Fifth St. SE., Minneapolis. 
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NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 











Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 


$2.00 a year--sample on request 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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for about three days when you should | 
water again if very dry. The impor- | 


tant thing to remember about desert 
plants is that their habitat is dry and 
they do not have the faculty of ad- 


justing themselves to much moisture | 


unless growing vigorously. The piece 
should be rooted and ready to trans- 


plant to permanent soil bed in about | 
three weeks. This bed should be com- | 


posed of loose, gravelly soil, have pro- 
vision for perfect drainage and occupy 
a position in full sun. Well-estab- 
lished plants will stand lots of water, 
but stagnation is fatal at any point in 
their career. 

— 

I have a daisy garden and wonder if you 
can suggest some daisies that I do not have. 
I have shastas, African daisies, gaillardias, 
Michaelmas daisies, and marguerites.— 
M. R., Woodland, California. 

You have a fine start and an inter- 
esting prospect for a garden of varied 
composite flower forms, which in com- 
bination with a wise selection of other 
sorts should make a most fascinating 
garden. I would suggest as a partial 
list of daisies: Bellis perennis (English 
daisy) which is charming in a lawn, 
where cutting by the mower induces 
it to bloom the more profusely; 
Agathaea coelestis, a dainty blue per- 
ennial which seeds itself year by year; 
Chrysanthemum coccineum (painted 
lady) which has rose red flowers about 
the size of a dollar; Gerbera jamesoni 
(Transvaal daisy) and its hybrid 
forms, with a range of color from 
white and cream through orange and 
red to purplish hues; Arctotis grandis 
(African daisy) with silvery blue 
flowers and soft grey foliage; Ech- 
inacea purpurea (purple coneflower) 
an unusually decorative cone-shaped 
flower with recurving petals; Dimor- 
photheca (Cape marigold) which has 
annual forms in cream and orange 
shades and a perennial blue form 
called D. Ecklonis; forms of helentum 
and the various rock and sun roses. 


i 

I bought a dozen choice Transvaal daisy 
plants, hoping to add to my collection from 
time to time, but I have lost most of them, 
and am at a loss to understand why this is. 
Please tell me what you think may be the 
reason.—H. E. A., Eugene, Oregon. 

I thoroughly appreciate your feel- 
ings in the loss of your gerbera (Trans- 
vaal daisy) plants, and believe you 
can guard against any further loss 


1T's) & Good 1DEA~ 


To hand-pick bugs and worms 
with a ten-cent pair of tweezers 
if you are squeamish about 
touching crawling things. 
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} Those Dingy 
> Window Shades 


RENEWED .. 


BEAUTIFIED! 
with RE-NEU-SHADE 


Now you can have beautiful window 
shades, harmonizing perfectly with the 
color scheme of your home, both interior 
and exterior! With very little effort, you 
can refinish your soiled window shades 

. . daintily, artistically ,. . in any one 
of TEN modern colors, with RE-NEU- 
SHADE, at a fraction of the cost of new 
shades—less than having them cleaned! 


RE-NEU’ SHADE 


is the first non-cracking, quick-drying, 
washable Color Finish for window 
shades. Will not fade, peel or rub. Easy 
to apply, like paint. RE-NEU-SHADE 
covers even the dirtiest.stains. Lasts 
several years. Sold by better paint and 
shade dealers everywhere. 

Don’t tolerate dirty, stained shades. Get 
samples of RE-NEU-SHADE colors. Mail the 
coupon now for FREE color swatches and 
full descriptive literature. 





WALTER N. Sommer, Sales Agent Sunset 6/31 
408 Hoyt St,, Rortlaiidy Ore. ; 
You may sendyme FREB sample swarch showing 
RE-NEW4SHADE colors. course this does 
not obligate me in any way. ’ 


NAME __ 











SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
SAVE YOU MONEY & TIME 


Install them yourself. Use your old 
hose. Uniform sprinkling for entire 
lawn. Set 10 to 12 feet apart. Move 






SET OF anywhere on lawn or garden. 
4 ALSO UNDERGROUND SYSTEMS 

Send for our free descriptive book- 

FREE let of underground systems, large 

B QK and small. No obligation. 

= AGENTS WANTED 

= College students and other summer 
salesmen can make generous profits 
handling our line. Write at once. 


_—T 
G.E. MOODY co. 1579 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Gentlemen.—Please send full information. 
0 Underground O Portable O Agents 


NOTE. inns ca = 
Address.... 


Watch for the splendid article on 
‘Delphiniums” in the July issue of 


this magazine. Every western gardener 


will enjoy this treatise. 
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“Why don't you ride 
cya good bicycle?” 


EF o 





Tey 
Bicycles 


The rider of an Iver Johnson never 
has to walk home. His bicycle will 
still be giving smooth, trouble-free 
service long after cheaply-made bi- 
cycles have gone to the junk man. 
The only bicycle in America with drop forg- 
ings for all vital parts instead of stampings— 
no castings and using high carbon seamless 
steel tubing throughout in place of welded 
or brazed tubing. 





It’s good business to buy an Iver Johnson 

because it’s the safest, strongest, easiest riding 

and handsomest bicycle in America—and it 

costs only a little more than cheaply made 

bicycles. 

21 Models... all sizes... striking color com- 

binations. From $32.50 up. 

IVER JOHNSON VELOCIPEDES 

and JUNIORCYCLES (Sidewalk Cycles) 
Safest and best. As finely made as 


their big brothers,the Iver Johnson 
Bicycles. 


Send for illustrated Folder B in colors and 
name of nearest dealer. Will ship direct 
from factoryif no agent is conveniently near. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
78 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco, 717 Market Street 
Makers of 


Iver Johnson 22 Safety Rifles and Shot Guns 
Send for Folder A. 


GRING’S 


IFRICIDE 


“ANT-KILL” 


STOPS ANTS 


a 





OUTSIDE THE HOUSE 


SUCCESSFULLY USED SINCE 1910 
Approved by Boards of Health 
SOLD ONLY BY DRUGGISTS 


GRING’S IRICIDE CO. 
Box 268, Berkeley, Cal. 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE information on Ants 


Address. . 
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when you understand their few simple 
requirements. The first of these is 
that they must be set in the ground 
so that the crown of the plant rests 
on the surface of the ground and not 
beneath it. This is an absolute essen- 
tial in their culture. If possible set 
the crown above and build a little 
mound of soil around it. They have 
a particular demand too in the matter 
of watering. They prefer deep, thor- 
ough irrigation which encourages and 
satisfies their long fleshy roots, and 
then to be allowed to drink that up 
before any more is given them. The 
interval between waterings depends 
somewhat on local conditions of soil 
and exposure. Twice a month under 
ordinary conditions should be ade- 
quate. Also, a good sunny, warm 
situation pleases them. They seem 
to have no craving for fertilizer. 


© ® 


Garden Booklets 





ODAY we cleared out our 

files and found a miscellaneous 
collection of garden booklets and 
leaflets which we shall be happy to 
mail to you who read SUNSET. 
If you wish some of this worth- 
while garden material, let us know. 
Write early before the supply is 
exhausted.— The Garden Fditor. 








©} 


In Gardens by 
the Sea 


(Continued from page 19) 
\ X 7HEN one speaks of a garden, 


the picture which comes to the 
mind of the majority of persons 1s that 
of flowers, without thought of shrubs 
or trees. Yet the picture would not 
be complete without an appropriate 
frame or setting which in the case of 
a garden is supplied by a planting of 
green material. Among the tall ever- 
green shrubs suitable to plant in the 
sun where the ocean winds are likely 
to whip them back and forth Coton- 
easter pannosa and Leptospermum 
laevigatum are two of the best. Span- 
ish broom (Genista hispanica), Genista 
fragrans, Ligustrum japonica, and the 
Melaleucas are good, especially the 
genistas which give color in the border 
in addition to serving as a foundation 
planting. 

If lower shrubs are desired, try the 
veronicas, Myrtus communis micro- 
pyhlla, Lonicera nitida, Carissa grandt- 
flora, and pimelia. Cotoneaster pros- 
trata is a low growing cotoneaster with 
small leaves, while Plumbago capensis 
with blue flowers and Sollya hetero- 
phylla (blue) are shrubby trailing 
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SCIENCE VERSUS 


slavery 


MopeERN housewives know the impor- 
tance of keeping toilet bowls clean. 
There are two ways of doing it — serub- 
bing, and using Sani-Flush. 

Scrubbing a toilet bowl is the most un- 
pleasant of all household tasks, and it 
yields imperfect sanitation. Sani-Flush, 
an antiseptic, cleansing powder, does a 
quick, easy, completely safe job. Just 
sprinkle a little into the toilet bowl, fol- 
low the directions on the can, flush, and 
the bowl becomes spotless. All germs 
are killed, all odors eliminated. Even 
the hidden trap, which no brush can 
reach, is purified. 

Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another | 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 





“Little Pald” | 
Lan TENT 


Sturdily constructed, | 
erected, waterproofed. In- 
cludes poles, flag, etc. a 
; 54x54 x 5 ft. 
-¥ Send for “Little Pal” today. 
-$5.85 Postpaid, Cash or C.0.D. — 
E. & R. JAMES COMPANY > 
1504 Adeline St., Oakland, Cal. 


(Parrakeets) DELIGHTFUL PETS 
Healthy, full plumage birds. Ship 
anywhere. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Green Love Birds. ..$5.00 pair 
Yellow Love Birds... $6.25 pai 
Turquoise Blue L.B..$7.50 pair || 
or All Three Pairs..... $15.00 

Write for catalogue “‘G’’ 
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Buy direct 
frem breeding farm 






BIRDLAND 
North Hollywood, Californi 





TURN YOUR SPARE 
TIME INTO $ $ $ $ 


Only your spare time is needed, but you 
will be well paid for what you accomplish. 


For further particulars address 
DEPT. B 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 SANSOME ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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KILL 


Ga rden\ 


ests ! 
Surely and Quickly! 


NAROL, the ready prepared meal, rids 
gardens of snails, slugs, earwigs, sow- 
bugs, cutworms, etc.,surely,safely, quickly, 
and at little cost. New low prices this year 
make Snarol more economical than ever! 





Simply sprinkle it in your garden according 
to easy directions. Pests eat it in preference 
to any other food, and are quickly destrpyed. 


Note these 5 advantages of Snarol: 


1. Will not harm vegetation. 

2. Requires no preparation... easy 
to use. 

3. Safest to use. 

4, Effectiveness not lessened by rain 
or sprinkling. 

5. More economical, because it lasts 
longer. 


Get Snarol from your seed, hardware or 
drug dealer today. Accept only genuine 
Snarol. 


Write for free instructive booklet on pest 
control. 





KELL ANTS...with the An- 
trol system.... the scientific 
method that gets them in the 


nest—at their source. Ask your 
dealerabout ANTR@OL today. 








Quickiy kills garden pests 


ANTROL LABORATORIES, INC. 
651 Imperial St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Pechaps Your Daughter 
\ Needs This 
a Advantage 
iH “ “TS 

; A and encouragement for 
as 2 individual talents. Resi- 


| dent and day school with cultura lback- 
f ground for girls from kindergarten 
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NDIVIDUAL guidance 


FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 25. 


=), 
. 25 Ye 
The Merriman School @:2722e7 suiiaing 
597 Eldorado Avenue 


Oakland, California 

Ban Rafael scavm 

an INATACL acavemy 
“One of California’s finest private schools’’ 

(non-sectarian) 

One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 

School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 

Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 


under U.S. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 
















Easy to Display 


Unmounted Photos 


in every room by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


10 Glass Heads, Steel Points, 2 Sizes 
C packets everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 
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plants, useful as ground covers, or 
grouped in front of low windows. 

For a north or east exposure, there 
are several shrubs which do well at the 
beach. For example, Pittosporum un- 
dulatum, Pittosporum tobira, Rhus 
ovata, Rhamnus alaternus, Arbutus 
unedo, Prunus integrifolia (Catalina 
cherry), Prunus caroliniana (Carolina 
cherry), Escallonia rubra, and Co- 
prosma baueri. 


There are three flowering evergreens | 


which seem to enjoy the ocean winds 
—hibiscus, broom, and _ cistus—all 
very desirable and attractive. All of 
the so-called ‘“‘bottle brushes” bloom 
and thrive near the sea, and if a low, 
sprawling type of plant is desired, try 
streptosolen which has orange-red 
blossoms. 

To finish the garden, perhaps a few 
trees should be added. The Monterey 
cypress to my mind is the most valu- 
able; it has a delightful shade of green, 
is a rapid grower, very drought resis- 
tant, and an excellent hedge tree. 
Acacta latifolia is good, also Acacia 
Horibunda—their foliage is narrow 
and long, and their yellow flowers are 
so lovely in early Spring. Eucalyptus 
sideroxylon var. rosea, with deep pink 
blossoms, and FE. leucoxylon rosea are 
perfectly at home near the coast, and 
are bothusefulandornamental. Three 
pines are often seen in beach planting 
—Pinus pinea (Italian stone pine), 
Pinus radiata (Monterey pine), and 
P. torreyana—all good selections. 

This does not conclude all of the 
material which will thrive at the sea- 
shore, but if one wishes to be sure that 
his garden will look prosperous and 
happy, any of the varieties mentioned 
should bring satisfaction and pleas- 
ure. It might be well to add that if 
leaf mold and soil is brought in and 
mixed with the sand, many more flow- 
ers can be grown. And if fertilizer is 
raked in three or four times a year, a 
great improvement will be seen. The 
idea here is to give a list of materials 
which will not only stand the condi- 
tions found at the beach, but in addi- 
tion grow with a minimum amount of 
care and expense. After all, a garden 
really affords more enjoyment if it 
does not take up one’s entire time car- 
ing for it. 


IT's 4 dood 1024 ~ 


to make a garden hose stake by 
boring through a strip of one-inch 
wood a hole that will fit the nozzle. 
Shape the lower end to a point so 
that the stake can be easily 
pushed into the ground and 
pulled up when you wish 
to change its position. 
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1 | co 
IF YOU DON’T ENJOY THE 
PONTEN \ey 
Reading 


Stand... 





(it’s a tray-holder, too) 


we'll refund your 


“3° 


wich lamp $6.00 


You don’t have to be an 
invalid to get a new 
thrill out of reading. If 
you enjoy being lazy 
with a good book — 
particularly in vacation 
time—you’ll enjoy the 
beautiful, colorful Pon- 
. ten Reading Stand, just 
\ as thousands of others 
» already do. 


BOOKS REALLY LIVE! 


. - - When you forget the book and relax! With the 
Ponten Stand you assume any position of comfort; 
nothing to hold or support in any way! Fiction 
becomes more real! Words of wisdom mean far more! 








You’ll like reading in bed 
more thanever! This stand 
adjusts to any position, 
eliminates eye strain, keeps 
book or magazine open! For 
meals in bed or “sitting up” 
convalescence, it folds to 
support your tray. Always, you relax. Wonderful for 
yourself, or as a gift or bridge prize! 


CHOICE OF COLORS! 


Stand is made entirely of metal in six attractive lacquers 
It’s $3.50. With a dandy lamp attachment that puts light 
right where you want it (bulb included), $6.00. Many dealers 
have it . . . this coupon brings it immediately! 





PONTEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


1537 Alcatraz Avenue Berkeley, California 


For $22cc-458 enclosed, send_______- Ponten Reading Stands 
in colors checked, (not) including lamps. If not satisfied, 


I will return in 10 days. 


Light Green Dark Green Orchid 
Walnut Brown Ivory Rose 
Name. 265255 bee 5S eek Ee Strack 35712. oie 
City! > ep ee eee ens, 9 Staterut 222 6 
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DOMINICAN CONVENT 


a country school for girls on a beautiful 

130-acre estate, an hour from San Fran- 

cisco at San Rafael, California. 

Lower School, High School, School of 

Music. College Board Examinations 

preparatory to Dominican College and 

other leading colleges. 

Year ’round outdoor activities: tennis, 

polo, hockey, swimming, golf, open-air 

theatre. Five miles of bridle paths. 

For catalog, address: The Mother Superior. 
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ODAY this June Sunset 
goes on the presses! In a week or so over 200,000 
copies of it will be mailed to home-loving families of 
the Pacific West. As we look back over these pages 
which have been so carefully prepared for you, it 
seems to us that this June Sunset, almost more 
than any previous issue, lives up to our editorial 
ideal for this all-west magazine—that it be as colorful 
and cheery as a western sunset, as friendly as a 
native son, and as helpful and practical as a frontier 
mother. 
_ We cannot say Adios to this June issue, however, 
without calling your attention to the surprise feature 
of the month—the garden movie projected on page 
28. Take another look at this “Diary of a Dahlia” 
and see if you don’t agree that this is a sensible way 
to present practical garden information. There will 
be more of these western home and garden “‘movies.”’ 
Watch for them! 


Another feature which deserves especial attention 
this month is the Spanish Garden-Home designed 
by William I. Garren (our consulting architect) on 
page 23. When Mr. Garren brought in the drawings 
for this attractive western home, he remarked that 
this was the “Bonus House.” At our blank looks he 
explained that since so many veterans of foreign wars 
are now planning to take advantage of their bonus 
loan to build homes, he had designed a house par- 
ticularly for these ex-soldiers of the West. Into this 
house Mr. Garren has built all the comfort and 
beauty and charm possible for $5000. If you—ex- 
soldiers or others—are interested in knowing more 
about this Spanish Garden-Home and how to obtain 
blueprints, write to Mr. Garren in care of this mag- 
azine. Or if you wish to ask his advice about other 
house plans, he will be equally pleased to help you. 


While we are on the subject of home building we 
should like to report an interview with one of our 
SunseET readers who has a fine new vacation home 
down in the Santa Cruz mountains. “Tell your 
readers to check on the available water supply before 
buying a cabin site,” he urged. “Remind them, too, 
that it is worse than silly to buy a place which re- 
quires hours of hard driving to reach. Check on 
highways,” he adds, “‘to see that you won’t be called 
upon to build a private road to your home in the 
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hills; before you plan to burn coal figure out how to 
dispose of the ashes; in the mountains, build your 
fish pond four feet deep so that fish can live over 
the winter under the ice; build in the woods, if you 
wish, but plan to keep your own yard sunny.’ Good 
advice, all of this and we appreciate our good friend’s 
making the trip down here to offer these suggestions 
to prospective cabin builders. His is the true Sunset 
spirit of helpfulness. 


We are reminded that this is the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the National Recreation Association—a 
great organization whose aims are, ““That every child 
in America shall have a chance to play. That every- 
body in America shall have an opportunity to find 
the best and most satisfying use of leisure time.” 
Here in the West with our opportunity for outdoor 
recreation it is not strange that we have done more 
than other regions in creating special opportunities 
for organized recreation. Through adequate organ- 
ization, San Diego County, for instance, has pre- 
served seventy miles of ocean beach in perpetuity 
for the public, a beach that was slowly but surely 
going into the hands of commercial exploiters who 
would have, by developing it privately, prevented 
the public from access to the ocean. This is but one 
example of what is being done to preserve our great 
western playground. More power to such organiza- 
tions! 


And now we come to the last paragraph of this June 
issue, saying good-bye in the accepted fashion by 
adding that familiar line, “Don’t forget to write!” 
We mean it. Do write us if we can help you with 
any of your western home, garden or vacation prob- 
lems. Do tell us how you like SuNsET, your own 
western magazine. And, if you really believe that 
we of SuNSET are earnestly working to give you the 
best all-round, all-western magazine possible, will you 
help us by studying the advertising in this and every 
issue and writing for the fine, helpful material which 
these advertisers offer you? With your help—which 
means merely mentioning SuNsET when you buy or 


inquire about products advertised in Sunset, and © 


talking Sunset to your friends and neighbors—we 


can develop the finest magazine in the world right | 
Shall we do it? It is 


here on the Pacific Coast. 


really up to you! —The Editors. 


we 
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neral Getzum 
V4. Death on Weed 4. 


+ « « Without regard to rank. In fact, the 
ranker they are, the better he likes ’em. Every- 
where this summer, lawns are greener, richer 
with new life. Thousands of home-owners now 
point with pride to lawns as smooth as 
emerald carpets ... turf full-formed, thick 
with grass. All because of the GETZUM Fluid 
in the GETZUM Gun. 


Give your lawn a chance this season. Give yourself 
a chance to enjoy it without the drudgery of weed- 
grubbing. For the first time, you can shift the burden. 
At your service is a faithful ally—General GETZUM— 
who will end your weed troubles, 


Get the handy GETZUM Gun. It makes play out 
of weed-killing. No need to dig or bend or even soil 
your hands. Leaves no holes, burnt grass or barren 
soil. GETZUM is the modern way—the only sure, 
safe method of weed extermination, 


Only $1.50, complete, at your grocery, drug, hard- 
ware, department or seed stores. Additional cans of 


GETZUM Fluid, 75c. 
WEED DESTROYER CO.,, Ine. 


Aberdeen, Washington 


If your dealer can- 
not supply you, order 
direct from manu- 
facturer, giving deal- 
er’s name. Shipped 
express prepaid upon 
receipt of price. 
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Free the difference « Hear the difference 


TASTE THE DIFFERENCE? 


Like an oasis in the dusty desert of dried tobacco, 
the new Camel Humidor Pack brings you the joy of 
fine quality cigarettes in prime mild condition. 

Now, wherever you go, you can always be sure 
of getting a fresh, throat-easy cigarette when you 
demand Camels. 

It’s easy to tell the difference. Your sense of touch 
detects it as you roll a cigarette between your fingers. 
Dry tobacco is stiff and crumbly. Camels are full 
bodied and pliant. 

Even your ear can tell the difference. For a dried 
out cigarette crackles when you roll it. 

But the real test is taste and taste is causing a 
great nation-wide switch of men and women alike 
to Camels in the scientific new Humidor Pack. 










© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


As you draw in that fragrant, mild, cool smoke, 
redolent with the luxury of fine Turkish and mellow 
Domestic leaves, only then do you realize the full 
importance of this new Humidor Pack. 


For scorched or dried tobacco is brash and taste- 
less and its smoke is unkindly hot to the tongue 
and throat. 


If you are a Camel smoker you have already noticed 
the improvement the new Humidor Pack makes in 
this your favorite cigarette. 


If you don’t smoke Camels, try them for just one 
day to see how much you're missing. After you've 
known the mildness and joy of a really fresh ciga- 
rette, switch back if you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








by means of the Humidor Pack, ti| 
“Serve a fresh cigarette.” Buy Camel 


. . | 
main fresh in your home and office| 


CAMELS 


It is the mark of a considerate hostess} 


by the carton—this cigarette will re} 
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